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PREFACE, 


coer erEsacumete 


Tax following history of Aberdeenshire was undertaken under the 
impression that there was no publication within a moderate price to 
which the general reader, the man of business, or the statistician 
could have access, and that the most approved books of reference were 
published previous to extensive changes which have of late taken 
place both in our local and national relations, 

To supply this desideratum, it has been the aim of the Editor to 
give correct statistics as to population, poor and parochial funds, for 
the year ended 14th May, 1871; and the valuation of each paroghial 
division, from the publis&ed Valuation Roll of the County, for the 
year 1872-73; the number of agricultural holdings, according to a 
classified list ; and the names of the landowners in each parish who 
are proprietors of subjects of the yearly value of one hundred pounds 
sterling and upwards. 

The Agricultural Returns for Aberdeenshire, published by the 
Board of Trade for the years 1871-72, have been given; and the 
general return of the population, acreage of cultivated and unculti- 
vated land in each County in Scotland, and the number of occupiers. 

The principal rivers and streams, along with the leading lines of 
roads (old turnpikes) and railways within the County, have been 
fully described. Meteorological Tables have been given for the years 
1861 to 1872 inclusive, from observations made at the different 
Stations, showing the amount of rainfall; and tables showing the 
mean temperature at six different stations also in the County, and 
at several other places in Scotland and in England. 

A complete list of the Fairs and Markets held within the County 
is added to the general statistics ; and the Fiars’ Prices for the County 
are given at page 546, for the years 1853 to 1872 inclusive. 

School Board Statistics have been given where practicable; and 
although perfect accuracy could not be obtained, the Editor flatterg 
himself that in general they will be found correct. 

As to the Topographical, Geological, Botanical, and Commercial 
sections of the work, the best works on these subjects have been com 
sulted ; and in particular, in illustrating the topography, the altitudes 
given on the Ordnance Maps have been in most cases adhered to. In 
the Geological section, the Author has been guided chiefly by the re- 
searches of Macculloch, Macgillivray, Nicol, Knight, and Cunning- 
ham ; while the Botanical, Agricultural, and Commercial sections 
have been compiled from various sources of the gost reliable nature. 
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The gross acreage of each parish has, in general, been taken from 
the Ordnance Survey; and where s1éh, was not available at the time 
for the purpose of this work, an estimate has been formed from the 
best authorities extant. 

In the descriptive portions of the work, there will be found an out- 
line of the most approved routes to the different localities within the 
County, and the best mode of approaching the more remote places by 
“road and rail.” 

The Historical and Antiquarian sections have been compiled from 
the most authentic history on record, and the author’s name given 
where known. 

The Publishers would estecm it a favour by all who purchase the 
work, if they would note any changes which may have taken, place 
within the past few years in the different localities wherein they 
reside, and transmit the same to them. 

The Publishers also desire to express their regret to subscribers 
that the publication has been so long delayed, and to say that 
thygdelay has been partly caused by the igcreased size of the book. 
A ednsiderable amount of labour was also caused by the School Board 
Statistics, which were of too great importance to be omitted. 
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In point of extent, Aberdeenshire stands fourth among the single 
counties of Scotland—Argyleshire being jirst, Inverness second, and 
Perth, third. In point of population it ranks third—Lanarkshire 
being first, and Midlothian, or Edinburgh, second; while, in com- 
parison with these two latter counties, about one half of its extent 1s 
an unproductive waste, covered with peat moss, barren stony heaths, 
scantily covered heath-clad rocky mountains, and about one-twelfth 
of its whole area is covere& with plantations and natural grown trees 
of various ages, condition,’and quality. 

We may judge fairly enough of the mdustry of the inhabitants of 
any country from the appearance it exhibits, and of the capabilities of 
the soil; but without some previous knowledge of what it has been, we 
can only form a very vague estimate of the labour and expense which 
have accomplished the improvement and melwration of the soil 
over one-half of such a wide district as that of the County of Aber- 
deen ; and when comparing the improvements effected in one district 
with those of another, we ought to take mto account the difficulties 
and obstructions which the improvers in the one case had to sur- 
mount, and the facilities with which the others were able to bring their 
improvements into a profitable state, otherwise we shall fall into 
error. We may be guilty, unmtentionally, of reproaching people for 
appearances which they were unable to counteract or overcome, and 
bestowing praise where nature and fertility of the soil had been easily 
stimulated into nch productiveness, with small aid from man. 

In a genial climate, and where the soil 1s rich, man has less to do 
than where nature has withheld these advantages. Luxuriant crops, 
thriving cattle, sleek horses, and, at the proper scason, well-filled 
barnyards, are very pleasant things to behold, and very desirable, 
but not all that is necessary to give onc a correct idea of the climate 
and soil over the greater portion of the northern counties of Scotland. 
It does, however, happen sometimes that superficial observers arc satis- 
fied with such flattering appearances. They look upon what 1s before 
them, forgetting, if ever they were told, that im such a variable and 
fickle climate, we have had, and are likely to have again, late and bad 
harvests, finger-and-tuo among our turnips, potato blight, and cattle 
plague, destroying our fine herds to an alarming extent, often seriously 
affecting the meat supply of the whole country. Of late years, im- 
provements effected by drainage in many parts of the country have 
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brought the cereal crops sooner to maturity. Finger-and-toe amongst 
our turnips is established, and year by year the disease is increasing ; 
but the origin and spread of the disease remain a mystery. The 
potato blight first made its appearance in 1846, when comparatively 
few sound tubers were left ; and ever since we have had the disease 
among them with more or less virulence. Cattle stock from time 
immemorial have been subject to various complaints, but latterly 
pleuro and rinderpest have dealt death and destruction everywhere 
among the bovine race. Cattle and sheep stock have been, of late 
years, subject to foot and mouth disease in addition to “other ills 
their flesh is heir to.” Horses, our noblest quadruped, have been 
remarkably exempt from disease, so has the ass, that best ill-used 
animal in the land; so have the pigs and goats, and all kinds of 
domestic poultry—not so the grouse upon the mountains, as they too 
have been afflicted with a most mysterious malady. 

Upwards of twenty-five years ago, Sir Robert Peel’s government 
advanced half a million sterling of money to Scotland, under a drainage 
loan, repayable in 22 years at 64 per cent., reckoning principal and 
interest, and in no county in Scotland was that loan taken advantage 
of so much as in Aberdeenshire. But large as the sums which were 
expended under that loan, it was but small compared with what has 
been expended on drainage by landlords and tenants, “ conjunctly and 
severally ;” and within the period mentioned, it is satisfactory to be 
able to observe the many substantial improvements both in the drain- 
age and the improvement of waste land, bogs, and mosses, which have 
taken place all over the country. 

The attention which has lately been bestowed by a royal commission 
on the game laws, naturally enough has become a question of some 
importance to the agriculturist in this country, especially that of 
ground game—hares and rabbits, animals which are to a considerable 
extent fed at the expense of the farmer. Probably there are not more 
than ten plague spots in the county of Aberdeen, where anything like 
an overstock of game is permitted : therefore, it is not justice to the 
great majority of the proprietors of land in the County to say that they 
preserve or encourage the preservation of such animals to the manifest 
injury of the farmers” crops. In the lower and middle districts of the 
County, the hill ground is used alike for grazing and spurting purposes, 
where cattle, sheep, and grouse live together in harmony, and are no- 
wise afraid or jealous of each other. On the higher mountains, and 
in the more remote glens in this and the neighbouring counties of 
Banff, Inverness, Perth, and Forfar, deer forests exist, but mostly in 
regions where no other animal could find a home and sustenance for 
even five months in the year, except the red deer; and where no four- 
footed beast could exist at all during the winter and early spring 
months. 

Recent statistics show that the manufacturing population has in- 
creased largcly within these few years, hence it may be inferred that 
our manufactoriesymust be in a flourishing condition. Our paper 
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manufactories on Donside and on Dee, employ a large number of 
people of both sexes. Our woollen manufactories in Aberdeen, and in 
various parts of the County, employ many thousand people. Those 
who manufacture flax and cotton, and those who weave winceys, and 
make combs, are chiefly confined to the City ; and the last census 
shows a considerable increase in the number of hands employed over 
that in 1861. Shipbuilding at the port of Aberdeen has acquired a 
world-wide renown, particularly in the building of large clipper ships 
fur foreign trade, and latterly in building a certain class of iron screw 
steam vessels. 

The imports of foreign timber have largely increased within the past 
few years, while the value of home grown wood has been on the in- 
crease, especially that description of it used in mining operations and 
for barrel staves. The herring fishing on our coast has been gradually 
on the increase for some years past, and latterly Aberdeen has become 
an important herring fishing station. Our provision curing establish- 
ments are numerous, and on the increase, which is probably owing to 
our proximity to a large meat producing country, and they now employ 
about double the number of hands they did 10 years ago. 

The demand for stones from the different quarries all over the 
country has been on the increase, and our stone cutters and granite 
polishers have been doing a large home and foreign trade. But to cnter 
more minutely iuto such topics would be only anticipating observa- 
tions which fall to be made under the parochial divisions of the work, 
and unsuitable to an introductory chapter. We may here merely state, 
that the work does contain accurate vital and other statistics of each 
parish within the County, with some account of the industrial pursuits 
of the people generally, their sanatory state, and educational means, 
with other matter respecting the social condition of the country, and 
of its trade and commerce ; always keeping in view that the prosperity 
of a nation depends entirely on the labour of its inhabitants, and on 
the number of those who are usefully employed, whether on the 


manufacture of raw material, of native production, or that of foreign 
import. 
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ABERDEENSHIRE. 


ABERDEENSHIRE forms the north-eastern corner of Scotland, 
and is situated betwixt 56° 52’ and 57° 42’ north latitude; and 
between 1°.48’ and 8°.46’ west longitude from Greenwich. It 
has a sea-board—from the mouth of the Dee, and the Girdle- 
ness at Aberdeen, to the Tore of Troup at Pennan in Aberdour 
parish, which measures 62 miles, following the sinuosities of 
the coast—and from its semi-circular shape, radiating about 20 
miles from the church of Methlick, it may be styled promon- 
torial 
Boundaries 


It. is bounded on the North by small portions of the parishes 
of Banff and Alvah, and the parish of Gamrie in Banffshire, 
and by the Moray Firth, from Pennan to Kinnaird’s Head, at 
Fraserburgh On the Hust by the German Ocean, from Kin- 
naird’s Head, to the Girdleness at Aberdeen On the South by 
about 14 miles of the lower course of the river Dee, and the 
county of Kincardine; the tops of the Grampian range, and 
the counties of Forfar and Perth. And on he West by the 
Bracriach mountains, and Inverness-shire, and partly by the 
Glenlivat hills, and partly by the lower course of the river 
Doveran, and the county of Banff. 


Extent. 


The greatest breadth of the County from south to north, is 
from Aberdeen to Kinnaird’s Head, measuring in a direct line 
403 miles. Its greatest length, from north-east to south-west 
1s from Cairnbulg Head to Cairn Ealer, on the confines of Perth 
and Inverness shires, measuring in a direct line, 86 miles The 
whole area is computed to be 1970 square miles, or 1,260,625 
acres ; and according to the agricultural returns published by 
the statistical department of the Board of Trade for the year 
1872, the acreage returned for Aberdeenshire is 585,299 acres, 
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as being under corn and turnip crops; fallow, rotation, and 
other grasses ; and 93,580 acres of wood, and eauaitl ound, 
exclusive of gardens and shrubberies, which would leave a 
balance of 581,746 acres of mountain land, moors, peat mosses, 
water, and waste 


Topography. 


In its general features, the south-western half of the County 
is very mountainous The western portion, south of the Dee, 
forms part of the Grampian range, and in this division lie the 
forests of Birse, Glentanar, Glenmuick, Balmoral, Balloch-buie 
or Callater, and a considerable portion of Mar forest. The most 
conspicuous mountains are the Peterhill (2023 feet), and the 
Gainach (2396 feet) in Birse; the Cockairn (2390 feet), and 
Mount Keen (3077 feet) in Glentanar ; Lair-ardarrari (2726 
feet) in Glenmuick ; Lochnagar (3786 feet) in Crathie ; the 
Tollmount (3146 feet), Meal O’dhair (3019 feet), the Cairnwell 
hill (3019 feet), the Scarsoch-ridge (3430 feet), and Cairn Ealer 
(3340 feet), in Braemar, all above sea level ordnance survey 
datum line. The middle range of mountains which divides the 
country,and fluvial territories of the Dee, and the Don,runs from 
the Brimmond (860 feet) in Newhills ; westwards by the Keir- 
hill (750 feet) in Skene ; the Barmekan (900 feet) in Echt ; the 
northern tops of Fare-Craigshannoch (1330 feet) in Midmar ; 
Benaquhalie (1620 feet) in Rincariine O’Neil ; the Tirebeggar 
hills (1563 feet) in Coull; the Soccoth (2014 feet) in Teochel 
Cushnie ; the Broomhill, or the Dava (1882 feet) between 
Cromar and Towie; and by the ridge of the Tillypronie, 
and Deskryhills, to the Blue Cairn of Morven (2954 feet), and 
thence westward, by the ridges of Wester Morven, the Scroulach 
(2780 feet), and the Glaschills (1740 feet), to the source of the 
Don, in Corgarff, which is 2070 feet above sea level. 

Westwards, between the source of the Don and the source of 
the Dee, lie the Ben-avon mountains, which divide Aberdeen 
and Banff shires, and the forests of Invercauld and Mar from 
those of Glenavon and Glenmore The highest mountains in 
this range are those of Ben-avon (8826 feet), Ben-a-buird (3850 
feet), and Ben-mac-dhui (4296 feet), which is the second highest 
mountain in Scotland ; Ben-nevis in Inverness-shire, about 110 
feet higher, being the highest mountain in Great Britain. 

The most westerly range of mountains, as between Aberdeen 
and Inverness-shires, runs southwards from Ben-mac-dhui to 
Cairn Ealer, and divides the forests of Mar, and Badenoch, and 
the fluvial territory of the Dee, and the Spey. The most con- 
spicuous mountains on this houndary, are those of Cairntoul 
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(4220 feet),and the Brae-riach ridge, or speckled mountain (4225 
feet), being the second highest mountain in Aberdeenshire. 

The range of mountains toward the north, between the Don, 
the Ury, and the Gadie, commences with the Millstone hill 
(1340 feet), and the Mither Tap of Benachie (1696 feet), and 
runs westward by the Oxen Craigs (1732 feet), the Brindy and 
the Suie hills (1862 feet), the Correen hills (1568 feet), and ter- 
minates in Lord Arthur’s Cairn (1698 feet), on the N. W. of 
the Howe of Alford. 

The most northerly range of mountains commences with the 
hill of Tillymorgan (1134 feet), in Culsalmond, and runs westerly 
by the Bisset hills in Forgue, and by the Foudland hills (1525 
feet), in Insch, and terminates with the Gartly hills, east of 
Bogie-side. This ridge is intersected by the Glens of Foudland 
and the water of Ury, which has its source on the borders of 
Gartly, north of the Foudland hills 

The westerly range of hills which lies between Strathbogie 
and the Doveran, commences with the Clashmach (1250 feet), 
S. W. of Huntly, and runs southward by the Tap O’Noth (1852 
feet), in Rhynie ; Knocalliochie (1152 feet), and Towanreef, in 
Auchindoir, to the Buck of Cabrach (2368 feet), with the Clova 
and Kildrummy ridge of hills, which runs southward from the 
Buck, to the Glascull-hill, on Don side. From the Buck, the 
Alpine country runs westerly by the source of the Doveran, 
the Sgroilleach (2432 feet), Dhun, or Cairn Mhor (2680 feet), 
and the Lecht (2432 fect), aud terminates on the east of the 
transverse valley of the water of Aven, a tributary of the Spey. 
This mountainous range of country divides the parishes of 
Cabrach, Glenbucket, and Strathdon, in Aberdeenshire, from 
the parishes of Inveraven and Kirkmichael, in Banftshire 

orth of the Doveran, and in the parishes of Huntly and 
Cairney, there is the Beinn-hill (1050 feet), with the ridge of 
hills which runs south westwards therefrom, through the parish 
of Glass, and the more northerly ridge of the Balloch (1208 
feet), which divides Aberdeen and Banff shires, and the parishes 
of Cairney and Keith. 

In the north-west lower division of the County, there is the 
Foreman hill (1130 feet), which divides the parishes of Forgue 
and Rothiemay, and the counties of Aberdeen and Banff In 
the north and eastern parts of the County, the hills are of an 
undulating description, and in general they are separated b 
lower moorland tracts, and saiduintory flats of cultivated land, 
extending for many miles in length and breadth, occasionally 
interrupted by circumscribed areas of extensive peat bogs. 

The most northerly chain of hills lies to the north of the vil- 
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lage of Byth, on the borders of Bantishire. The Byth and 
Aberdour hills are 710 feet above sea level; the Bonny Kelly 
hills (620 feet), in New Deer; the -Pitsligo hill (646 feet) in 
Tyrie ; the hill of Mormond (744 feet) in Strichen ; the Windy 
hills (430 feet) in Fyvie ; the hill of Crichie (530 feet) and the 
hill of Skelmuir (494 a in Old Deer; the hill of Dudwick 
(562 feet) and the Elphin hill (450 feet) in Ellon ; and the ridge 
of Torhenry (450 feet) between Longside and Cruden, which 
joins the transverse ridge of the Blackhills, and of the Stirling 

ill (260 feet) between Peterhead and Cruden, and terminates 
in the promontory of Buchan-ness, about three miles south of 
Peterhead. 

In the eastern division of the County, as between the Don 
and the Ythan, the most conspicuous hills are those of Tar- 
bathie (168 feet) in Old Machar, the Overhill (445 feet) in 
Belhelvie ; the hill of Tillygreig (500 feet) in Udny ; the Lawal 
hill (772 feet) and the Can phil of Barra (634 feet) in Bourtie ; 
the hill of Bethelnie (830 feet), in Meldrum and Fyvie; and the 
hill of Rothmaise (856 feet), in Rayne. 

In addition to those we have described, there are many other 
hilly tracts throughout the County ; but we need not enter 
into further detail, as they will be more fully noticed and de- 
scribed in the parishes wherein they are respectively situated, 
and shown on the map of the County 

Sea Coast 

As previously stated, Aberdeenshire is bounded on the east 
and north by the German Ocean and the Moray Firth. From 
the Girdleness at Aberdeen, to the Buchan-ness—the most 
easterly point of land in Scotland—the sea-board has a westerly 
bend of about three miles at the mouth of the Ythan ; and along 
this part of the coast, that is, from the mouth of the Dee to 
Forvieness, or Hackley Head in Slains, a distance of about 14 
miles, the shore presents one uninterrupted reach of flat sandy- 
beach, bordered by low, broken sannchills partially covered with 
sea reed ( ninanioph ile arundinacea) which, to some extent, con- 
solidates the drifting sand, and prevents further encroachments 
of the sea; and from the mouth of the Ugie, to Fraserburgh, 
about 164 miles, the shore 1s of a similar description, excepting 
the half submerged rocks at Craig Ewen and Scotston Head, in 
St. Fergus, the Rattray-brigs in Crimond, and the low rocky 
shore of Cairnbulg Head. From Forvie-ness to the mouth of 
the Ugie, a distance of 184 miles following the bays of Cruden 
and Peterhead, the coast is bold and rocky ; m many places the 
rocks rise in perpendicular height from 50 to 150 feet from the 
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sea, and are injlented with decp fissures, and yawning chasms, 
with several caverns entering from the sea, and small rocky 
islands situated at short distances off the land ; and from Fraser- 
burgh to Pennan, about 133 miles, the shore is rocky, excepting 
the small bay of Sandhaven ; and on the Aberdour shore, the 
rocks are precipitous, with several caves entering from the sea. 
We may only further say that the rocky shores of Aberdeenshire 
are highly imteresting in a scenic point of view, while, as to 
articular parts, we need here only mention such places as 
Hell's Lum, and the White Cave, and Old Castle of Sains, the 
Bullers of Buchan, the Bow of Pitwartlachie, and the Rock of 
Dunbuy, on the Cruden shore ; Boddam Castle, and Cave near 
Buchan-ness, the Wine Tower at Kinnaird’s Head, the Old 
astle of Dundargue, the Cave of Cowshaven, and other Caves 
on the Aberdour shore. 
General Geognostical Description. 

The general structure of the north-east of Scotland is pretty 
uniform, the basis of the whole of Aberdecnshire being, as 
stated by Dr Maculloch, “ granite thinly covered with primary 
strata, gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate in numerous irregular 
patches.” Granite appears along the sea shore, from Slains to 
the red sand stone rocks, on the Aberdour shore. It appears 
almost uninterruptedly along the valley of the Dee, and on the 
highest mountains of Braemar, and Strathdon, and along the 
lower valley of the Don, from Aberdeen to Auchindoir Granite 
appears on the tops of Fare,Corremnie, and Cairnwilliam, and on 
the serrated tops of Benachie In the central lower parts of the 
County, it appears in Udny, Ellon, Longside, Lonmay, Fraser- 
burgh, Old Deer, Strichen, and on the hill of Pitsligo, in the wes- 
tern parts of Tyrie On the north-west boundary of the County, 
granite appears in the valley of the Doveran, below Huntly, and 
on the lower course of the Bogie, in the parish of Drumhlade 
therefore it may be inferred, that it occupies the intervening 
spaces, although concealed below the metamorphic rocks which 
appear on the surface Large rounded fragments of granite and 
syenites, are to be found, especially on the north-west boun- 
dary, in the valley of the Doveran, scattered over the glens, and 
lull slopes, where they have been deposited by a force appa- 
rently moving from the north-west, and their appearance 
justifies the belief that these travelled stones must have come 
from great distances. Jimestone rock is to be found in great 
abundance all over the County, but as it would be difficult to 
define the extent of the different strata, or scrutinize their 
mutual connections without having previously entered into a 
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description of their mineralogical composition, we shall here 
only enumerate the different localities where it is to be found. 
On Deeside, and in Birse, there is a coarse quality of limestone 
rock, underlying rough gravel, and in Glenmuick, Crathie, and 
Braemar, there is a great abundance of primitive limestone of 
an excellent quality. Primary limestone is to be found in the 
upper parts of Strathdon ; and in Glenbucket, limestone rock of 
@ superior quality abounds every where, which yields about 70 
ie cent lime. In the parishes of Kildrummy, and Auchindoir, 
imestone is to be found, but it is of a very inferior quality to the 
Glenbucket, and Strathdon limestone In the parishes of Cab- 
rach, and Glass, and at Ardonald in Cairney, on the confines of 
Bantishire, limestone is to be found in great abundance. The 
Cabrach and Cairney* limestone has been extensively worked, 
and, for building purposes, it is preferred to the best English 
lime. Limestone, in situ, is to be found in Forgue, and Drum- 
blade, and, on the back of Foreman hill, an impure sort of 
Magnesian limestone is to be found+ At Tillyfour in Tough, 
magnesian limestone is to be found in conjunction with gneiss 
and mica slate. 

Limestone has been worked on the east shoulder of Benachie, 
and at Lickley Head on the north-west. Limestone has also 
been worked at Largie in the north-western parts of Insch, in 
close proximity to the Foudland slate hills, but in neither case 
was the lime pure, or of a good quality. 

The remaining stratitied erystaline limestone rock is that 
which lies between Aberdeen and the shores of the Moray Firth 
at Kinnaird’s Head; and in order to show its topographical 
distribution we shall merely mention the different ie where 
the rock has been worked, and where large masses of it exist, as 
it would be difficult to define the outlines of the strata, or veins, 
owing to their being covered in many places to great depths 
by superincumbent matter. 

The most southerly point in the County where limestone rock 
has been worked, is that which appears in the Silverburn, and 
at Perwin-ness, in Old Machar; and in tracing the strata north- 
ward, we find it has been worked in New Machar, Fintray, Udny, 
Meldrum, Tarves, and near Inverebrie, in Methlick. North of 
the Ythan, it has been worked at Barrack, in New Deer; An- 


* *¢ About thirty years ago some pretty aie specimens of fluor-spar, a rare 
age ee is found 1n the aes eS. an owing to a land slp 
which ha ed a few years ago, these quarries have been shut up.”—Geog. 
Acct. of Banffshire, Highd. Soc , 1842. r ? 

+ On the north ridge of the Foreman, we find gneiss of a yellowish white 
colour, which contain minute micaceous scales, and were it not from the strati- 
fied appearance of the rock 1t might be taken for gramte. 
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nochie and Hythie, in Old Deer ; and on the west of Mormond 
hill, in Strichen. North of Mormond, and in the parishes of 
Tyrie, Rathen, and Fraserburgh, limestone of a fair quality has 
been extensively worked, and at Broad-sea, on the shore of the 
Moray Firth. On the E. 8. E. of Mormond, limestone has been 
worked in Lonmay and Crimond, and, as we have traced the 
existence of limestone rock, all round and into the base of that 
hill, it is not unreasonable to suppose, that Mormond rests 
upon the same strata. On the shore of St. Fergus, and among 
the rocks of Scotston Head, several veins of limestone appear, 
both separate and united with the gneiss, and, although some- 
what mineralogically different from the limestone beds which we 
have traced across the country, from south to north, there is 
every indication that these strata run due west, and effect a 
junction with the vein which appears at Hythie, in Old Deer. 

In the Dropping, or White Cave of Slains, the stalactitic in- 
crustations were at one time collected and used as lime, along 
with a calcareous sand, which consists of pulverised shells of 
marine production. On the Kippet-hills also, in Slains, nume- 
rous abraded, or rounded masses of limestone are found, which 
are very rarely met with in Scotland, and no where else in the 
north, but on the coast of Sutherland. 

The next group of unstratitied rocks of the primitive order, 
is that of porphyry, of which we have elsewhere but few notice- 
able examples; therefore its geognostical character presents 
but a limited range The most noticeable vein is that which 
appears in the valley of the Dee, in Kincardine O Neil, and 
Lumphanan, where it terminates. This porphyry vein first 
appears on the north bank of the Dee in the neighbourin 
Sa of Banchory-Ternan, and has a straight course from S. 

. to N. W. 

The most considerable portion of it consists of a red felspathic 
base with imbedded crystals, and in many instances there is a 
beautiful diffusion of hornblende throughout the mass. In the 
upper valley of the Dee, in Glenmuick, there are several small 
porphyritic veins of a compact base of reddish purple, in which 
are included black micaceous scales, with minute silvery white 
scales of mica, with specks of iron pyrites, more or less coloured 
by the presence or absence of the hornblende. Contiguous 
masses sh anneis run along these porphyry veins, which have been 
found to contain sinall specimens of fiuorspar, and galena ; but 
from the covered condition of these veins, which lie across the 
country from S E. to N. W. it would be difficult to define their 
boundaries. Porphyry boulders are to be found in Keig, and 
south-east, of Tough may be traced a considerable mass of red 
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porphyry, running in a northerly direction, from the Peterhill 
in Birse, through Kincardine O’Neil, the hill of Corrennie, and 
the Menaway ridge, to Benachie. Two veins of felspar por- 
phyry a ae? upon the sea shore at Peterhead. ne near 
the mouth of the Ugie, and the other at Buchan-ness. The 
character of both is much the same, with the exception 
that there is a greater number of minute quartz veins associ- 
ated with the former than is generally to be observed with the 
latter. 

Considering the extent of Aberdeenshire, rocks of the sand- 
stone series are not very abundant. The old red sandstone, 
which is of the oldest secondary formation, constitutes the 
rocks along the Aberdour shore, and this section of the rock 
may be traced running inland in a south-westerly direction by 
Monquhitter, Turriff, and Fyvie, where it disappears. 

The Aberdour conglomerate sandstone is of a coarse descrip- 
tion, as indicated by the contained primary boulders, and gravel, 
which is of a dullish red colour, imbedded in an ironshot are- 
naceous basis, but hitherto no organic remains have been found 
in it. Finer sections of this rock appear in the burn of Craig- 
ston, Delgaty, and in Fyvie. The Delenty sandstone 1s of a 
brighter red, and is composed of argillaceous earth impregnated 
with ferruginous matter, with minute scales of mica, and small 
spheres of a pale grey colour scattered through it. Near the 
Den of Gask, which is on the south-west boundary line of the 
chief mass of this sandstone series, we find a dark conglomerate 
in appearance much the same as that which overlies the fossili- 
ferous strata, or fish-bed, on the neighbouring shore of Gamrie ,* 
it is not improbable, therefore, that further research may dis- 
cover the same interesting deposit in connection with the 
Aberdour and Turriff conglomerates and sandstones. We may 
further add, that the whole of this sandstone conglomerate 
overlies the greywacke and the greywacke slate of the district, 
and, in prot of this, we have only to point to the rocks along 
the Gamrie shore, where the geologist has an opportunity of 
viewing the junctional relation of the rocks we have been de- 


* «The bed in which these relics are contained 1s a bluish-grey slate clay ; 
it 18 best exposed in a ravine near the farm of Findon, but may, however, be 
detected at several points on the same line of bearing. In regard to the mode 
im which the fishes occur in this rock, 1t 1s to be stated, that, mm every instance 
they form the neucleus of a concretion, the interior of which 18 a quartzose sand- 
stone, which towards the exterior costes gradually into a well-marked fibrous 
hme stone. The concretions are of various shapes, being of lenticular, round, 
and irregularly flattened forms, and are arranged in layers in the same manner 
as the balls of clay-:ron-stones m the bitumimous shales of our coal fields. Fish 
scales, and imperfect plants may be found in a bed of slate underlymg that m 
which the ichthyolites occur.”—-Geog Acct of Banffshire, 1842. 
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scribing, with. the fundamental angular greywacke and slate, 
which unconformably underlies the sandstone. 

The next point where the Aberdeenshire sandstone rock ap- 
pears is on he borders of Rhynie and Auchindoir. It is found 
on the south-east face of a low hill on the west side of the Bogie, 
and in compact layers having alternating streaks of white and 
brown, the latter resulting from an unequal, or larger diffusion 
of ochreous colouring matter. Between the beds or laminz of 
this rock, there are some very «listinct inpressions of eryptoga- 
mic plants; and the last remaining lnk of this sandstone 1s 
that which disappears in the Den of Kildrummy, where a very 
fine specimen of an almost pure white sandstone is to be seen in 
the Snow Tower of the Old Castle. 

The stratified rocks which form the transition series of Wer- 
mer, consist of the alternating deposits of greywackes and 
slates, and the topographical position, and accumulation of these 
strata lie between the shore of Aberdour on the north, and the 
Correen hills in Tullynessle, on the south ; and between Cul- 
salmond on the east, and Gartly and Doveran-side on the west. 

This rock is developed to a great extent all over this district 
It forms the basis of the sandstone conglomerates on the Aber- 
dour shore, and the valleys of the Doveran, in King-Edward, 
Turriff, and Forgue, the Idoch in Monquhitter, and of the Ythan 
in Fyvie and Auchterless Mica slate is to be found in great 
abundance on the hills of Tillymorgan, the Bisset, Sliach, and 
the Foudland hills, and on the Gartly hills, on Bogieside, west- 
ward to the Doveran From the minuteness of its component 
grains, the slate is in general very schistuse, and can be raised 
in flags of considerable size. The best quality is that which 
is to be found in the Foudland slate quarries, and the largest 
slabs are obtained in Correen — On the north-west of the County, 
in Auchindoir, Cabrach, Glenbucket, and Strathdon, there are 
extensive tracts of mica slate, along the conhues of Banttshire, 
of a fine granular quality In Cabrach it alternates with the 
grey wacke and hornblende slate, and on the mountains of Glen- 
bucket, and Strathdon, westward to the valley of Aven, the alter- 
nating series is that of mica slate, quartz rock, and limestone, 
both in the aggregate, and also ina fraginentary condition Here 
we find the base of the mica slate, without lamimar arrangement, 
with rounded masses of quartz, likely to have been produced 
by aqueous attrition, and derived from more ancient rocks. 

Among the crystalline rocks which prevail over the whole 
north of Scotland, gneiss occupies a considerable space in Aber- 
deenshire That kind of it atic most prevails in this County 
consists of the usual ternary coiouill of felspar, mica, and 
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quartz, and, were it not from its schistose stratified disposition, 
which, however, in some instances becomes rather obscure, it 
might be, and often is, mistaken for granite. 
uartz rock of the purest quality is to be found almost all 
over the County. On the lower hills of Buchan, and on the 
highest mountains of Braemar, where the finest specimens of the 
white quartz may be got. Veinous layers of quartz are to be 
found in the greywacke, which generally consists of a minutely 
anular compound of yellowish-white and reddish-brown quartz 
rom the difference in the contained quantity of iron. The 
quartz found in the greywacke and sandstone 1s Seen of a 
rounded or ovoidal shape, never angular ; and is of that descrip- 
tion termed massive quartz, which is not considered to be a 
prominent, although it is a constitutive member of the primitive 
rock series. At an early period of our earth’s history, there is 
little doubt that there existed a quartz formation which has 
been broken up by some Plutonic or Neptunian agency, and 
dispersed to form newer strata. Quartz rock of the purest kind, 
consists of white or grey rock crystals, or of minutely granular 
concretions, united without any apparent cementing medium. 
It does not enter wholly into the composition of hills, and mas- 
sive rocks ; but it is frequently found coloured with ferruginous 
matter, in the granite cavities of ea Ben-avon, and ad- 
joining mountains, and, although the true Beryl of mineralogists, 
these well known Cairngorm stones, are merely, more or less, 
coloured rock crystals. A several localities in Auchindoir, and 
in the Cabrach, there are to be found well marked specimens of 
that rare variety of quartz, knownto mineralogists as rose quartz. 

The topographical boundaries of any of the rocks, or strata, 
we have described, are not to be viewed as the areas in which 
only those rocks occur, it 1s, therefore to be understood, that the 
rocks we have noticed are the predominating ones in the dis- 
trict, although in some places ake subordinate members are so 
numerous over so large an extent of country, that it would be 
difficult, owing to the alternations of strata, to say which oc- 
curred in the greatest abundance. 

The next point to which we may refer, is that of stratal direc- 
tion, and here we must say that there is perfect uniformity in 
Aberdeenshire, with the most of Scottish strata, having the same 
geological features, keeping in view the same geological anti- 
quity ; therefore it may be stated generally that the direction 
of the older strata is invariably N. E. and 8. W., the dip being 
mostly 8. E., and the angle of inclination averages from 38° to 42°, 

Closely allied to, but in most cases sbeanely connected with 
the stratified rocks in the central districts of Aberdeenshire, we 
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have next 7 notice that of serpentine, a rock of peculiar 
interest. The serpentine of Aberdeenshire first makes its 
ee in the valley of the Gadie, at the “back o’ Ben- 
achie,” and from near the church of Premnay a large vein of it 
may be traced westwards through Leslie, by Knockespock, in 
Clatt, north of Correen, by the hill of Towanreef in Auchindoir, 
and in the lower parts of Glenkindie, Glenbucket, and westward 
through Strathdon to the top of Corgarff. The first point where 
this vein seems to be somewhat remotely associated with the 
stratified rocks of the country through which it passes, 1s on the 
north of Correen, where it may be seen with an imperfectly stra- 
tified aspect passing into the hornblende slate,and the next ison 
Towanreef, where it seems to be to a certain extent connected 
with the micaslate. In Glenkindie and Strathdon, the vein lies, 
or runs parallel to the granite,and syenitestrata of the country, to 
the top of Corgarff, bordering on Banffshire, where it is found in 
contact with the great serpentine vein, which is traceable across 
the country from Portsoy, by the valley of the Blackwater to the 
mountains at, the top of Glenkindie near the sources of the Do- 
veran, south-westwards through Strathdon, and Corgarff, and 
thence pursuing the same south-westerly course, this vein ma 
be traced across the mountains to the serpentine vein whic 
appears in Glentilt, on the southern slope of the Grampians. 

n Glenkindie the two veins appear to be between three and 
four miles apart, and their point of junction, which has not yet 
been ascertained, must lie between Glenkindie and Corgarft. 

The kind of serpentine contained in these veins varies con- 
siderably, but the one which is most general is that which is 
styled by Werner, “the clouded.” This form being produced 
where no one colour may be received as a base,in which the others 
occur, but where there is more or less a perfect co-mixture. The 
veined kind is frequently to be met with, and in it, the veins 
are well defined: hich! eccentric, and very tortuous. There 
is also what 1s called the spotted kind, which does not exist 
but in small quantities, and all the varieties may be found in 
close contact, almost in the same mass. Of the colours con- 
tained in these veins, we find various shades of green, red- 
yellowish, and greyish-white ; and in lustre, it varies from dull 
to glistening. 

n the serpentine veins of Leslie and Auchindoir, very good 
specimens of asbestos, along with amianthus, have been found. 
In Corgarff, the serpentine and limestone are found intermixed, 
and here, and at a points, the veins contain small grains of 
iron ore, and some traces of chromate of iron. 

The only other rock which we have of an unstratified charac- 
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ter is that of trap, or green stone, and of it we have a large vein 
or dyke traversing the parish of Belhelvie, in a north-westerly 
direction, from near the sea shore,on the confines of Old Machar. 
The next point where we find primitive trap is on the shores 
of Peterhead, near -Buchan-ness, and the mouth of the Ugie, 
where it is found to alternate with, and run through the granite, 
gneiss, and quartzose rocks. In the parish of Insch, and in 
close proximity to the Foudland slate hills, we find detached 
masses of greenstone in layers of decomposed granite, along 
with detached blocks of the Foudland slate. 

In the parish of Gartly, and in the parish of Glass, on Doveran 
side, there are large masses of trap rock, and several varieties 
of it appear, especially that which is found in the valley of the 
Kirkney Water, has an interesting structural composition, which 
will afterwards be described. 

In bringing to a conclusion our brief description of the 
Geognostical features of Aberdeenshire, we have only to notice 
that of deposits, unconsolidated matter, under the heads of 
Diluvium and Alluvium. First, we have the immense deposit 
of sand, gravel, clay, and peat earth on which the city of Aber- 
deen stands, and the large deposit of boulder gravel and sand 
along the valley of the Dee, and the fine aqueously formed sand, 
along a considerable portion of the eastern sea board of the 
County. The large alluvial beds along the valleys of the Don, 
the Ythan, the Ugie, and the Doveran, and their lower tributary 
streams, which chiefly consist of black earth and clay, more or 
less mixed with sand and decomposed rock, are apparently de- 
rived from adjoining strata. We have, in the finely comminuted 
sand, along our eastern sea shore, and im the clays of Belhelvie, 
Foveran, Slains, Cruden, Peterhead, St. Fergus, and Crimond, 
diluvial deposits formed at higher elevations, and far beyond 
the influence of our present streams, which truly evince that 
certain strata have been long under subjection to some more 
powerful aqueous attrition than that which now exists. 

The deposits on the hills in the lower parts of the County, 
i.e. in the Formartine and Buchan districts, present a rounded 
flowing outline, with a few sues escarpments. They are chiefly 
composed of immense accumulations of water-worn pebbles, 
rough gravel and sand, decomposed granite, and quartz rock, 
and seem to have been formed by a vast body of water sweeping 
over a country which is now far beyond the influence, or action 
of oceanic or fluviatic currents. Peat earth, which forms part 
‘of these alluvial accumulations, is almost everywhere distributed 
over the low lying grounds in these districts, and on the hills 
of Dudwick, Cruden, Mormond, and Byth. Large tracts of it 
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are to be met-avith on the higher mountains, such as Benachie, 
the Foudland and Gartly hills, on the Buck of Cabrach, the 
Kildrummy hills, and westwards by the source of the Doveran, 
on the Glenbucket, and Tomintoul hills of the Lecht. On the 
Morven ridges and valleys, between the Don and the Dee, im- 
mense tracts of peat are to be found, and also on the tops and 
slopes of the Grampians, and in the valleys of many of the 
tributary streams of the Dee. 

Among the other diluvial deposits which we have not noticed, 
there is that containing flints, with organic remains, belongin 
to the chalk series. These flints have been noticed by the 
late Dr. Knight of Aberdeen, and others. They are to be 
found scattered over the district, from the Ythan to the Ugie ; 
and can be traced from the shores of Cruden, and Slains, 
straight across the country, to the sea coast of Banfishire, at 
Portsoy. These rolled fragments cannot be traced to their 
original position, and we can only say, that their appearance 
indicates that they have been subjected to severe aqueous 
attrition, that they have apparently come from a distance, and 
have not been detached from any formation now in existence 
in the locality. 


Dwisions. 


At a remote period, Aberdeenshire was divided into two 
distinct Counties or Earldoms, viz., Mar aud Buchan. Mar 
comprehending the district of Mar, with its sub-divisions of 
Braemar, Cromar, Midmar, and Lower Mar, Garioch, and Strath- 
bogie. Buchan, that of Buchan and Formartine. Latterly the 
two Earldoms were united into one County, under the jurisdic- 
tion of one sheriff, appointed by the sovereign, which now 
comprehends the five districts off Ist, Mar, with its sub-divi- 
sions; 2nd, Formartine ; 8rd, Buchan ; 4th, Garioch ; and 5th, 
Strathbogie. 

In the Court of Lieutenancy, which is presided over by the 
Lord Lieutenant, the County 1s divided into ten districts, each 
district being superintended by a certain number of deputy 
lieutenants The districts are, Ist, Braemar; 2nd, Deeside ; 
8rd, Aberdeen ; 4th, Alford; 5th, Huntly ; 6th, Turriff; 7th, 
Garioch ; 8th, Ellon ; 9th, Deer; and 10th, New Machar. 

Ecclesiastically the County is divided into 85 parishes, which 
along with several other parishes, in adjoining counties, form 
eight presbyteries, seven of which form the provicial synod of 
Aberdeen The Presbyteries are those of Aberdeen, Alford, 
Deer, Ellon, Garioch, Kincardine O’Neil, Strathbogie, and Tur- 
rift—Strathbogie heing in the synod of Moray 
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By the Reform Bill of 1868, Aberdeenshire was divided into 
two parliamentary divisions—East and West. East Aberdeen- 
shire comprehends thirty-two parishes, and that portion of Old 
Machar parish which lies north of the Don. West Aberdeen- 
shire seas Si fifty one parishes, and that ortion of 
Banchory-Devenick parish which lies north of the Dee, and a 
portion of Old Machar parish “south of Don,” entered in the 
valuation roll at £1,101, 10s., and said to be fishings. 

The County sends two members to parliament, and the city 
sends one. The University of Aberdeen is conjoined with the 
University of Glasgow and they return one member. The royal 
burghs of Kintore, and Inverurie, and the parliamentry burgh 
of Peterhead, are grouped with the royal burghs of Banff, Cullen, 
and Elgin, and send one member to parliament, so that Aber- 
deenshire sends three members to the House of Commons, and 
practically a fraction of a fourth and a fifth. 


Constituency. 
Consttueney ot | Vouragnsiot | Votan | Yom gha 
East Aberdeenshire, 2,319 4,336 
Weat Aberdeenshire, 2,360 3,957 


The nomination and returning place for East Aberdeenshire, 
is the burgh of Peterhead, and the polling places are, 1st, the 
town of Turriff ; 2nd, the village of Cumineston ; 8rd, the burgh 
of i pian ; 4th, the village of New Pitsligo ; 5th, the vil- 
lage of New Deer ; 6th, the village of Old Deer ; 7th, the burgh 
of Peterhead ; 8th, the village of Ellon; 9th, the village of 
Tarves ; 10th, the village of Summerhill, New Machar ; and 11th, 
the town of Old Meldrum. 

The nomination and returning place for West Aberdeenshire, 
is the city of Aberdeen, and the polling places are, Ist, the 
burgh of Aberdeen ; 2nd, the village of Alford ; 3rd, the village 
of Insch; 4th, the burgh of Inverurie; 5th, the village of 
Aboyne ; 6th, Lumsden village ; 7th, the town of Huntly ; 8th, 
the village of Tarland ; and 9th, Waterton of Echt. 
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UNE ae ere EAST ABERDEENSHIRE, WHICH COMPREHENDS THE 


SOWING PARISHES, OR PORTIONS OF THEM. 








Voters on Voters on 
PARISHES Roll, PARISHES. ; 
1872-73. 1872-78 
Aberdour, . : : 100 || Monquhitter, . : ; 153 
Belhelvie, . j : : 115 || New Deer, ; : ; 303 
Bourtie, . ; . ; 42 || New aa ; ; ; 97 
Cnmond, . ; : : 56 || Old Dee ‘ 295 
Cruden, . ‘ : ‘ 146 }j Old Machar (N. of Don), , 112 
Daviot, . ‘ ; : 60 || Peterhead (Extra patenel: 131 
Ellon, : ; é : 188 | Pitsligo, . : 88 
Fintray, . : F ‘ 73 || Rathen,. . : . 83 
Foveran, . : : ; 91 | Samt Fergus, . : . 101 
Fraserburgh, : : 269 || Slains, . ‘ i te 59 
@, ; : : 239 || Strichen, . ; : 128 
eith-hall, ; 75 || Tarves, . ; : ; 121 
King Edward, . ; 149 | Turnff, . : ; . 218 
Logie Buchan, ; 39 One : : ; ; 158 
Longside, . ; 170 dny, oe 97 
Lonmay, . : ; ; 125 
Meldrum, . : : 158 Total . ; ; . | 4,336 
Methlick, . ‘ : f 97 


CONSTITUENCY OF WEST ABERDEENSHIRE, WHICH COMPREHENDS THE 
FOLLOWING PARISHES, OR PORTIONS OF THEM. 








Voters on Voters on 

PARISHES. Roll, PARISHES, ; 
1872-78 1872-78. 

Aboyne and Glentanar, . 69 || Keig,. : : 5 ; 45 
Alford, . j 70 || Kemnay, . : ; : 52 
Auchindoir and Kearn, ‘ 86 || Kennethmont, ‘ 60 
Auchterless, , ; 130. || Kildrummy, 44 
Banchory- -Devenick (N. of Kinellar, . 43 
eh ? ‘ : 89 || Kincardine O’N el, ‘ ; 147 
Burs : ‘ 76 «|| Kintore (Extra Burghal), : 62 
Cabrach (part of), : P 27 || Leochel Cushme, ; 86 
airnie, . ‘ ; : 84 || Leshie, , 43 
Chapel of Garioch, . : 132 -|| Logie Coldstone, 56 
Clatt, F ; : , 38 || Lumphanan, 76 
Cluny, : : ; 68 || Midmar, 72 
Coull, : ‘ ‘ 51 || Monymusk, 67 
Crathie and Braemar, 81 | N ss ; 223 
Culsalmond, . 58 || Old Machar (Donfishings) ‘ 3 
Drumblade, : : . 66 yne, : 74 
Drumoak (part of), sor 2 46 || Peter Culter, 104 
Dyce, : : , 62 || Premnay, . 63 
Echt, : ‘ ‘ ‘ 79 ynhe, 92 
Forgue, e 1G! 32 , 145 Rhyme and Essie, 49 
Gartly, ; : 55 || Skene, 112 
Glass | (part ‘of), , ; 40 | Strathdon,. : ; 104 
Glenbucket, . 30 || Tarland and sh 65 
Glenmuick, Tullich, & Glen- Towie, : 52 
gairn, . ' 140 || Tough, . 55 
Huntly, .. , 215 || Tullynessle and Forbes, 46 


Insch, 88 
Inverurie (Extra Burghal), 37 Total, . . . -| 3,957 
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VALUATION OF EAST ABERDEENSHIRE. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


1872-78. 

PARISHES. Tana clue” Leg Total Valuation. 
Aberdour, . £7,679 | 2| 2 0|/0;0; £7,679; 2) 2 
Belhelvie, . 12,772 |16|} 0 0/0;0} 12,772)16| 0 
Bourtie,. 5,498 | 9] 1 198 | 0/0 5,696! 9] 1 
Crimond, 5,848 | 8) 2 0;0;0 5,848 | 8) 2 
Cruden, 14,684 |11! 4 010/0 14,684/11) 4 
Daviot, 5,350 | 8) 3 77;0;0 5,427 | 8] 3 
Ellon, 20,760 ;}12; 7} 1,681)0/0; 22,441 /12| 7 
Fintray, 7,986 | 5/ 1 22'0/|0 8,008; 5) 1 
Foveran, . 11,780 |13| 6 192;0;0| 11,972/138] 6 
Fraserburgh, 19,648 116) 3 618;0)0| 20,266/16) 3 
Fyvie, ‘ ‘ ‘ 21,313 | 12) 2] 1,643)0/0 22,956 | 12) 2 
Keithall and Kinkell, . 7,780 |11) 0 4710)0 7,827 |} 11] 0 

Edward, ‘ 13,063 | 2) 10 6921/0)0) 18,755) 2/10 
Logie Buchan, 5,713 | 5/10 126; 0/0 5,839 10 
Longside, . 15,528 | 13; 8 932;0;0; 16,460/13; 8 
Lonmay, . 10,208 | 7) 4 441'0;0; 10,649) 7) 4 
Meldrum, . 12,312 | 19/10 248)010) 12,560)19/10 
Methhek, . 8,699 | 7| 9 0/0/0 8,699 | 7| 9 
Monquhitter, 11,446; 0} 9 0'0'0;| 11,446; 0| 9 
New Deer, . : 20,511 | 3) 7) 1,313/0/0| 21,824} 3) 7 
New Abdn., £7,168 6 9 
cee) noe Beet ri 9,057 0| 1] 967\0/0} 10,024] 0| 1 
Old Abdn., £22,550 8 1 ‘ 
ae ares i 95,128 |15| 1| 1,364/0/0| 26,492/15| 1 
Old Machar (North of Don) 12,099 | 0} 6 0'0/0 12,099; 0; 6 
Peterhead (Extra Burghal), 13,887 |17| 6 620|0;0! 14,507/17] 6 
Pitsligo, . , : : 6,949 |18] 8 0;0)0 6,949 | 18; 8 
Rathen, . , . : 9,471; 1] 8 627;0/10/ 10,098| 1] 8 
Saint Fergus (Banffshire), . 8,280 | 16} 9 010)0 8,280 | 16) 9 
Slains, : ' ; : 6,594 117) 5 0;0/0 6,594 }17| 5 
Strichen, 10,036 }12) 0} 1,229;0)0| 11,265/12) 0 
Tarves, 12,957 | 8/11 0/0/0| 12,957) 8/11 
Turnff, 19,316 | 4] 8| 1,900}0/0| 21,316| 4| 8 
Tyne, 8,982 | 2| 7 0|;0'0 8,982 | 2) 7 
Udny, 13,887 | 17) 0 668;0/0| 14,545117] 0 

Total, . . | £395,227 | 2 0 |£15, 605; 0 0 | £410,832/ 2] 0 





Norz,—Certain portions of the Parishes of New Machar and Old Deer are 

civilly in Banffshire, and the whole of the Parish of St. Fergus ; but they are 

locally, legally, and politically in Aberdeenshire—and for the purpose of com- 
leting the Valuation of the legal and political Divisions of Aberdeenshire, these 
etatched portions of Banffshire are mmcluded in the above Valuation Table, 
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VALUATION OF WEST ABERDEENSHIRE. 








‘ 1872-78. 
Valuation of Lands} Valuation of | Valuation of 
PARISHES. and Heritages. Railways, Water Works. Total Valuation 
e and Glentanar, .| #£7,042/18) 2} £1,052/0)0 0}0/0; £8,004/18 
rene doir and Kean, ; 6,095| 2} 2 010/0 0/}0/0 6,095 
Alford, . ; 7,478}10; 1 602; 0) 0 0}0/0 8,075 | 10 
Auchterloss, tog oP 18,871} 0} 2 0;0)0 0;0/0} 13,871] 0 
Banchory-Devenic 
part of), . %. 4 7,811/19] 8] 1,000/0/0/£1,819;0;0;} 10,180/)19 
Birse : 6,015} 0; 8 0;0/0 0/0/90 6,015 | 0 
Cabrach {part of), . %, * 1,277|10| 0 0;0/0 0/0) 0 1,277 | 10 
lene pet of) ‘ 7,188/11; 9 692/}0/0 0;0/0 7,880 | 1] 
Chapel o Gari, 13,125|16| 7| 1,941/ 0/0 0/010] 15,066 |16 
Clatt, . ; 3,901}12] 2 0;0/0 0/0/0 8,901 | 12 
Cluny, . . . 7,210/12) 6 16/0] 0 0/0;0 7,226 | 12 
Coull, . ee 8,701; 8] 3 0;0/0 0/0/0 8,701; 8 
Crathie and Braemar, . 12,161; 7} 8 0;0/0 0/0/00; 12,161) 7 
Culsalmond, . . . 6,533 ;12| 2 0;0;0 0;0)0 6,588 | 12 
Drumblade, . : 8,043; 5) 7 809} 0} 0 0/0/90 8,852) 5 
Drumoak (part of), ; 4,088; 8; 8] 1,629;0)0 765 | 0) 0 6,482 8 
ce, . 4,955/19| 8} 1,12810)0 0;010 6,083 | 19 
Echt, . : 7,6 7| 5 0/010 010|0 7,683 | 7 
Forgue, Pores 13,442} 2) 4 0;0;0 0/0/0 
; n., £8, 5 
Gartly anf, 1,626 19 ay 4,961) 0) 4 679 | 0 | 0 oo re 
Glas ertoo) = | Patslualat} = SiSfol— Ofofe 
enbucket, . 1 
Glenmuick, Tullich, ‘and 
wee | mamlil s! alels| gla) 
’ 
Taverne (Extra Burghal), 8,913; 0| 1 8614/0 | 0 0/0/0 
Inech, . 8,670} 8! 8 208 | 0 | 0 01010 
Keig, . ; es 4,012;16| 6 149/ 0; 0 0;0/0 
Kemnay, ae 8,647) 2] 4 644; 0) 0 0/0) 0 
ee ee HEE 
i mmy ; 08! 1 
Ease Oe °) wpashyrs) gelsie) 
el A 0 
Kintore (Extra pura 6,783| 4) 5] 1,049/0)0 0;0/0 
pean Cui] SB 2] 3)sia) 81818 
eslie, . ‘ : . 0 
Logie Coldstone, , : 5,804;14) 5 0/0/90 0;0/0 
Lumphanan, . , : 5,454; 4] 1 555 | 0 | 0 0|0;0 
Midmar, . : é ‘ 6,685) 8) 11 010{90 0|0|90 1 
Monymusk, . .  . 6,376/13; 4] 1,080/0)0 0/0) 0 
Row ills, oe 8: Se 19,844; 7| 8 542/010 0;0/0 
hae ‘ 6,126/12| 3 612)0|0 0/010 
Old Machar (fishings), é 1,101/}10| 0 25|}0|0 0;0;0 
Peter Culter,. ; 10,009/12} 4} 1,260/0/0 375} 0)0 
cocina . : ; 4,263| 6} 2 387 | 0 | 0 0|0);0 
Rayne, , . 3 8,549; 9/10 3814/0; 0 0/0/90 1 
Rhynis and Eas, a 4,440;17| 9 11/0/0 0/010 
Skene, . a ; 10,408} 9; 4 0/0/0 0/010 
Strathdon, . ‘ 6,793 | 13 | 11 0/0/0 0;0/0 1 
Tarland and Migvie, : 6,149; 12) 0 0;0)0 0;0)0 
Tough, . ‘ 4,887) 4) 8 341|0| 0 0/010 
Towie, . 5,267; 2/;10 0;0/0 0/0/0 1 
Tullynessle and Forbes, . 5,687|19)] 8 0/010 0;0/0 
Total, . : . | £345,562} 4) 2) £20,451) 0 | 0 | £2,509| 0/0 7,522| 4) 2 





*Partly in Banffshire. 
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18 . GENERAL STATISTICS. 


COUNTY OF ABERDEEN. 


The following Table shows the population of each Parish, according to Dr. 
Webster’s returns in 1755; and the valuation of 1798, taken from Sir John 
Sinclair's statistical account—the valuation of each parish in 1843, and 1872— 
and the population according to the census of 1871. Fractional parts in the 
money columns are omitted :— 














Seeal tine” Walks of ion of| Census 
# clair’s uation of/Valuation o: 
g PARISHES. P BEE) valuation,| 1848. | te7i-72.. |of 1871. 
5 1 
1| Aberdeen or St. Nicholas, . ./| 10,785 sé : £168,755 | 47,077 
2|Aberdour, . . . . ~-| 1,897 1,600 4,510 7,466 | 2,176 
8 | Aboyne, ‘ g.° 4% . -| 1,606 1,600 4,001 6,698 | 1,351 
4|Alford,. . , «© © 990 1,500 4,120 7,388| 1,896 
5 | Auchindoir, . ~, ce. te 839 650 8,600 5,958; 1,548 
6|Auchteriess,. . . . «| 1,264 1,500 6,675 18,226 | 2,174 
*7 | Banchory-Devenick, . . «| 1,495 - 6,945 3 8,052 
8; Belhelvie, . . . . ©| 21,471 2,848 7,820 12,556} 1,888 
9 de r a e ° = e 1,126 1,590 4,106 6,845 1,198 
10 | Bourtie, ‘ : : P 525 1,000 8,150 5,343 409 
#11|Cabrach, . . +». « -« 960 rT 1,682 - 775 
t12 | Cairney, . 8 «©  «  «f 2,680 2,005 5,145 7,089 | 1,525 
18 | Chapel of Garioch, .. ws -| 1,851 2,400 7,385 12,656 | 1,928 
14|Clatt, .  . .« «© «© -« 559 600 2,940 8,889 488 
15{Cluny,. . . . . , 994 1,100 4,425 6,910| 1,866 
16|;Coull, . . . «.« «© -« 761 800 2,197 8,672 824 
17 | Crathie and Braemar, . . | 2,671 1,825 6,600 11,190 | 1,566 
18|Crimond, . e “ee. + 765 1,800 8,224 5,691 887 
19 | Cruden, ~  « ef 2,549 8,000 8,792 14,879 | 8,124 
20 | Culsalmond, . ‘ ‘ ; 810 1,150 4,602 6,418 896 
21; Daviot,. . . . « -« 975 1,050 8,250 5,147 597 
22;Drumblade,. . . . «-j| 1,125 1,625 5,520 7,874 981 
“9g; Drumoak, . . . «. 760 650 2,582 . 1,082 
24| Dyce, . a “cay ts 883 a 3,570 4,781 945 
25 Ge oe «  & “» Sel 2377 es 5,690 7,577 | 1,259 
26|Ellon, . . « «© «© «| 2,528 4,750 9,678 ,2891 8,708 
27 | Fintray, es Ae ser te 905 1,800 4,180 7,918; 1,108 
.. | Forbes and Kearn, ‘ 436 as és ‘ 
28 | Forgue, . . ‘ ‘ . -}| 1,802 2,500 8,510 18,252 | 2,628 
29 | Foveran, ‘ ‘ é . . 1,981 2,600 5,718 11,3858} 1,859 
80| Fraserburgh, . . . «| 1,682 1,600 10,145 18,557 | 5,301 
81|Fyvie, . . . «.« « «| 2,628 8,000 10,225 20,989 | 4,611 
182|Gartly,. . . . » «| 1,828 1,600 4,435 4,900 972 
188;Glass, . . . . +« -| 41,000 1,000 a ed 1,061 
84 | Glenbucket, . ° ° ° ° 480 ‘a 990 1,364 570 
85 | Glenmuick, Tullich, & Glengairn,| 2,270 1,602 5,745 10,029; 2,160 
86 | Huntly, » «© « «+ «| 1,900 1,700 7,245 12,746 | 4,874 
87} Insch, . : . ° ° : 995 1,200 5,384 8,418 1,596 
$8 | Inverurie (including R. Burgh), . 780 700 6,396 10,091} 2,970 
89 e 9 e e e ° e e 409 ee 2,563 8,890 
40 | Keith-hall and Kinkell, » «| 41,114 1,125 4,067 7,625 874 
41 | Kemnay, ‘ r : ° . 648 700 2,340 8,608 | 1,500 
42|Kildrummy,. . . . . 562 560 2,282 4,029 660 
48 | Kincardine O'Neil, ses oe -| 1,706 1,225 7,018 10,748 | 2,000 
44|King Edward, . . . «| 1,852 2,285 6,108 12,017| 8,111 
45) Kinnellar, . . . «©. . 898 850 2,840 4,960 601 
46|Kennethmont, . ; é . 791 1,000 4,578 5,600; 1,062 
47 | Kintore (including R. Burgh), . 978 4,525 8,955 | 2,158 
48 | Leochel @. -. « «| 1,286 1,200 8,298 7,077 | 1,282 
49; Leslie, . . .«. «© «© - 819 700 2,256 2,987 582 
60|Logie Buchan, . . . . 575 1,500 8,180 5,582 808 
51| Logie Coldstone,. . . «| 1,248 1,080 8,080 5,078 900 
52| Longside, . eee wt, ota OTS 2,050 8,170 15,079} 8,821 
58 | Lonmay, . * . . ° 1,674 2,100 5,445 981 2,245 
64|Lumphanan,, . . =. . 682 1,000 2,850 ,268| 1,289 
65|Meldrum, .. -| 1,608 “3 5,150 11,619 | 2,880 
86 | Methlick, ° . 1,885 1,250 4,235 534 2,084 
87 : . ~. 979 1,100 4,475 6,565 | 1,127 
58 | Monquhitter, os 907 1,400 5,520 10,874 949 


d 
i 
E 
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-COUNTY OF ees omasare 























ae 
eerie Valuation of|Valuation of} Census 

g PARISHES. Pile Valuation, | 1848, | 1871-72, |of 1871. 

Brought forward, . | 81,477 oe os 144,664 
59 | Monymusk, . ; ~ «| 1,005 1,810 4,285 6,808 996 
60|NewDeer, . . . - «| 2818 8,000 10,905 19,841 | 2,858 
61| Newhills. . ‘ ‘. ‘ ‘ 959 2,600 11,225 19,378 4,210 
+62 | New Machar, ; ‘ : -{| 1,191 1,500 8,897 | 1,488 
463|Old Der, . | . . «| 2,818 4,200 18,165 24,520 | 5,085 
64 | Old agin ‘ ri : ; ‘ 4, 945 10,500 67,192 141,182 | 42,477 
65 | Oyne, ‘ ‘ A 643 1,000 8,115 6,114 1,050 
66 | Peter Culter,. ‘ 756 1,200 5,588 9,675 | 1,668 
67 | Peterhead (including Burgh), .| 2,487 3,000 22,410 748 | 11,506 
68 | Pitsligo, . .{| 1,224 1,200 4,200 6,718 | 2,218 
69 P rT emnay, e e ° e e 448 1, 000 2, 226 4,240 997 
70 Rathen, e e ° e ° 1,527 2,000 6,170 9,037 2,850 
71|Rayne,. . . «© ~- «| 424,181 1,800 5,650 8,455} 1,409 
72|Rhynie and Essie, . . «| 836 700 2,720 4,304) 1,195 
+78 | Saint Fergus, é <. &. owt. 27 8,000 6,175 8,281 | 1,688 
74|Skene,. . rere ee ks 1,350 7,410 10,234 | 1,842 
76|Slains, . . . « #«- «| 41,286 1,250 5,154 6,462 | 1,855 
76 | Strathdon, . «+  «f 1,750 4,200 6,614 | 1,469 
77 | Strichen, " A . 1,158 4,685 9,668 2,818 
78 | Tarland and Migvie, 2 ; - 1,300 1,520 4,500 6,061 1,275 
79|Tarves,. . . oe) le] 2,848 2,000 7,620 12,484 | 2,448 
80|Tough,. . , oe. 570 620 2,450 4,668 760 
81|Towie,. . -. «© «© « 656 1,000 2,885 4,978 798 
82 Tullynessle, ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ 269 800 8,650 5,480 970 
88|Turriff,. . . .« - -« ae : : 2 
84 @, - ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
85 Tan F ] e e J s 2 e 1,822 8 





Total, . . «| 119,602 


Feet fe ee ae a ee gs eee oe at te ea, Reg 
Those Parishes having an * prefixed, lie partly in Aberdeenshire, and partly in Kincardineshire ; 
and those with a t prefixed, lie ly in Aberdeenshire, and partly in Banffshire , but in the fore- 
going Table the total Po n, and Valuation of each Pansh is given, as in the case of the 
ensus returns no distinctionis made It 1s also to be observed that, in Sir John Sinclar’s Tables 
Banchory-Devenick is placed wholly in Kincardineshire , and the Parishes of Cabrach, Gartly, and 
St. Fergus in Banffshire. 


Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 1871. 
BOARD OF TRADE. 
AGRICULTURAL RETURNS FOR ABERDEENSHIRE, 1871. 





Total Acreage | Total Acreage 





under each under all 
Year. DESCRIPTION OF CROP. Acreage. description | kinds of Crop 
of Crop. and Grass. 

1871 | Oats, ‘ F . ‘ . 190,821 
a Barley and Bere, ‘ ‘ 4 F ; 18,891 
»» | Wheat, . fo Sp ee 1,152 
» | Rye,. “ : ‘ ‘ ‘ - ~<% 1,056 
” , Fr . . ° . . . 263 
99 Peas, . e e e ° e . 222 

Total, ‘ .— 212,405 
» | rurnips and Swedes, . A : ‘ 94,611 
” Potatoes P é 8,217 
” Cabbage, Kholrabbi, and Rape, . é or 

939 e ° ry e 4 

93 Mangol e e 34 
» | Ve ., excepting Clover, : ; 2,018 

Total, .|-— 105,029 
» | Fallow, or Rearenped Arable Land, . é 759 
Flax, . ‘ 18 

Total, e s SS 727 
Rotation Grasses, and Clover, . ‘ ‘ 280,118 


» {| Permanent Pasture, and Meadow Grass, 31,249 
Total, SS 261,367 
1871 | Total Acreage under Corn and Green Crops, bare Fallow, and Grasses, . 579,578 





20 GENERAL STATISTICS. 


NUMBER OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS IN SCOTLAND, 
AS RETUNED UPON 25rx JUNE IN EACH YEAR. 


otal 


174,484 
1872 177,206 1,120,593 7,141,459 





Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 1872. 
BOARD OF TRADE. 
AGRICULTURAL RETURNS FOR ABERDEENSHIRE, 1872. 






Total Acreage | Total acreage 
rv under each under all 

description | kinds of Crop 

of Crop 









DRSORIPTION OF CROP. 
and Grass. 












Potatoes, . 
Cabbage, Kholrabbi, and Rape, 
ee 


» votckos, 3 &e., exoept Clover fal. Gras, 
fe Tan or Rearornes Arable Land, . ; 


Total, 
»» | Rotation Grasses, and Clover, . 
+ Permanent Pasture, and Meadow Grass, . 

Total, 268,885 


1872 | Total Acreage under Corn and Green Crops, bare Fallow, and Graas. 








585,299 





BOARD OF TRADE. 


RETURNS OF ACREAGE UNDER ORCHARDS MARKET GARDENS, 
NURSERY GROUNDS, AND WOO 
EXCEPTING GARDEN LAND AND SHRUBBERIES. 


Year, 1872. 








OncHanne, &. | MARKET GARDENS. |NURSERY GARDENS. Bs paccapptite 









Acreage of Arable| Land used b ee ane 
Aberdoenshire. | or Grass Land in- |Market Gradeners, Recs used ie ices or Plan- 
cluded in the above} for growth of ve- rabeabent bein or ons aod 
columns but used |getables, included aki, poe Rei Garden 
for Fruit Trees. | in Acreage above. 
Year 1872, +102 +578 241 93,339 





*The excess of Bare Fallow, or Uncropped Arable Land (518 acres) in 1872, ove that of 1871, is 
accounted for in consequence of the wet weather Preventing the usual seeding of the land, at the 
date of the return, which is the 25th June in each y 

ane Acreage here entered is supposed to be included in the Acreage under the head of perma- 


ent pasture. 
roe, 6, Acreage here entered appears to be included in the Acrage under Turnips, Potatoes, 
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~BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. _ 
ACREAGE UNDER ALL KINDS OF CROPS IN ABERDEENSHIRE, YEAR 1872, 
WITH ACREAGE OF WOODS, MOUNTAIN LAND, 
MOORS, &0., AND WATER. 














DESCRIPTION OF CROP. 


Under Corn Crops, e 
Under Turnips, and other Green Crops, 

Under Fallow s and Flax 3 
Under hates ya and other Grasses, 


Under Woods and Plantations ‘ co be 
Under kak Ground for Young Trees, ; 
of Plantations, & 
Mountain Z Land, oors, Peat Mosses and Waste, 
Water (a: (approximate estimate), . 
Acrageof. . 







Total Acreage of the County, . 


BOARD OF TRADE. 


NUMBER OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS, IN ABERDEENSHIRE, 
AS RETURNED UPON 25TH JUNE IN EACH YEAR. 


DESCRIPTION OF ANIMALS. 


Used solely for Agricultural Purposes, 
solely for cultural 
Unbroken Horses and rade for Breeding Purposes, 
Pee otal No. of Horses, 
a mamas 


Cows and Heifers in milk or in calf, . 
Other Cattle, two oa age and above, . P 


Under two years 0 

7ee otal No. of Cattle, 
Sheep :— 
One year old and ppare, a a 


Under one year old, 
Total No. of Sheep, 
Pigs of all ages—Total No. of, . 


Horses used solely for Agricultural P ‘“ 
Unbroken Horses and Mares, for Purposes, 
j Total No. of Horses, ° 


Cows ad Heifers, in milk or in 
Other Cattle two years of age and a ove, « « 


Under two years of as ne cue 
’ 


Sheep :— 
One year old and oe ‘ st 2 


Under one year old, 





” Total No. of Sheep, 
Pigs of all ages—Total No. of, . 
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STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER, AND ACREAGE OF HOLDINGS, OF 3 TO 
1 ACRE, ANI) OF HOLDINGS FROM 1 TO 5 ACRES, WITH THE NUMBER 
OF LIVE STOCK THEREON,—YEAR 1872. 





Holdings of } Acre, but under 1 Acre. Boldings of 1 to 5 Acres—both inclusive. 





Number of such | Acreage of such Acreage of such Holdings 
.| Holdings Holdings Norotticge | | in Pasture, Corn, and 
and Allotments. | and Allotmente, : Green Crops, 
83 40 1,886 | 6,259 
Number of Live Stock kept by Occupiers of Hold- 
ings of 1 to 5 Acres, 
Horses of | Cows and | Sheep and . Pigs. 


all kinds. jotherCattle.| Lambs. 
67 845 663 1164 


POPULATION, NUMBER OF RETURNS OBTAINED, AVERAGE OF ACREAGE 
RETURNED BY EACH OCCUPIER, AND TOTAL ACREAGE UNDER ALL 
KINDS OF CROPS AND GRASSES, YEARS 1871--1872. 





Number of Re- | Average 


Acreage 

Po turns obtained. | Acreage| Total Acronde ae aa Acreage | under 
tion on of Land | Acreage under Turni Pe 

April, From | From lreturned| under all P | Rotation} nent 


8rd Cc d oth 
1871. eae Hebi by oe ‘ome Crops. gaye Grass and | Pasture 
Land. | only. | cupier. Opt. 
1871 244,607 11,654| 64 50 | 579,578 | 212,405 | 105,029 | 230, 118 | 31,249 
1872 11,642) 47 50 | 585,299 | 214,251 | 1058, 96 | 232,178 | 31,657 


Years 


1871. Per centage of Corn Crops, to Total Acreage under all kinds of Crops and Grass—36 7. 
1872. Per centage of Corn Crops, to Total Acreage under all kinds of Crops and Grass—36.6. 


TOTAL AND PROPORTIONATE NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK, AS RETURNED 
UPON 257TH JUNE, 1872. 






Pigs. 





SHEEP. 





Propor- Propor- Propor- 
tionate tionate tionate 
Total No. to Total No, to Total No. to 
every 100; number | every100| number | every 100} number | every 100 
turned by| Acres |returned.| Acres | returned.| Acres |returned.| Acres 
Occupiers junder Cul- under Cul- under Cul- under Cul- 
of Land. | tivation. tivation. tivation. tivation. 


Ce en eed [inemmiineeemmenmennememnal Pre eed 


1871 | 22,719 3.9 | 152,047) 2.62 | 119,700} 20.7 | 11,574; 2.0 
is72 | 23,117 4.0 | 157,960| 2.70 | 128,308; 20.9 | 13,579} 2.3 
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POPULATION. CENSUS, 1871, AND AREA OF EACH COUNTY IN 
SCOTLAND, WITH ACREAGE OF CULTIVATED AND UNCULTIVATED 
LAND, AND NUMBER OF OCCUPIERS. 


1872, 
Population | Area in nee creage |,No. of 
COUNTIES Census 1871.|Statute Acres.| «, uoder Unoultiveted. ee 
Aberdeen, . . .| 244,607 | 1,260,625] 685,299} 675,826 | 11,642 
Argyle,. . . .{ 76,685 | 2,088,126 | 118,452 | 1,969,674 | 3,460 
Ayr, . .  .  .| 200,745] 735,262 | 811,529) 423,788 | 3,487 
Banf, . . . .{ 62,010}  489,219| 158,807] 280,912] 4,198 
Berwick, . . | 986,474{ 302,951] 190,369} 112,582) 1,010 
Bute, . . . .|  16,977| 109,875] 23,857 86,018 | 498 
Caithness, -} 39,989 | 455,708 | 100,805 | 355,403 | 2,605 
Clackmannan, 93,742 99440 | 15,586 13, 854 7 
Dumbarton, 58,839 | 204,800] 45,179] 169,621| 761 
Dumfries, 74,794 | 702,953 | 218,891 | 489,182 | 2,619 
Edinburgh, 328,335 | 234.925 | 180,805 | 104,120] 1,050 
Higin or Moray, 43,598 | 340,000 | 101,572! 288,428] 2,081 
@ 160,310 | 328,427 | 240,636 87,791 | 2.354 
Forfar, 237,528 | 568,750 | 241,498 | 827,257 | 2,597 
Haddington, 37,770 | 179,142 | 119,532 66,610 | 5 
Inverness, 87,480 | 2,723,501} 118,552 | 2,604,949 | 6,110 
Kincardine, 34,651 | 252,250 | 118,700 | 138,550 | 1,892 
7,208 49,812 | 34,424 15,3 296 
Kirkcudbright, 41,852 | 610,313 | 168,735| 441,578 | 1,586 
nark, 785.279 | 568,687 | 241,646 | 327,041 | 3,099 
Linkthgow, . . .| 41,191 11,113 | 57,472 641 | 5 
Nairn, . ow ee 105218 | 1873500 25,087 112,403 ‘ 427 
rkney, ‘ , ; ; 
Shetland, . . 62,887 | 598,726 | == 50904 | 457,920 | 3°oq9 
Peebles, . . .| 12,814] 227,869) 40,6771 187,192) 323 
Perth, . . .  .| 127,741] 1,814,063] 927,696 | 1,486, 367 5,401 
nfrew, . . .{ 216,919] 158268] 90,597 67,671} 1 
Ross and Cromarty, .|  80,909| 2,016,375 | 128,471 | 1,892,904} 6,546 
Roxburgh, . . .| 68,965] 428,494] 171,434 57,060 | 1,216 
Sellark, .{ 14,001} 166,524] 22025 | 144.499 
98,179 | 295,875 | 105,073 | 190,802] 1,498 
Sutherland, 93,686 | 1,207,188 | 23,465} 188,723] 2)599 
igton, .| 88,795 | 827,906} 144,178 | 188,728] 1,826 
Total, . . | 3,858,618 | 19,689,877 | 4,588,384 | 15,101,048 | 80,565 





ABSTRACT ACREAGE UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS, GRASSES AND 
WOODLAND, SCOTLAND. 









Total Acre- 
Total Acreage | Total — Total Acre- | age under Total Rone Total Acre- 
ears Carrots, Man- under Rotation under 
i of Corn Crean lier unt * and other oods and 


otatoes, folds, Grasses, | Plantations. 


1871 | 1,430,869 | 500,978 | 184,307 | 18,807 | 2,359, . 
1872 | 1,484,937 | 501,826 | 176,615 | 22,952 | 2,373,103 | 734,490 
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Rivers. 


The principal rivers in Aberdeenshire are the Dee, the Don, 
the Ythan, the Ugie, and the Doveran. 

The Dee is by far the largest river in the County. It has its 
source on the south-west of Ben-mac-dhui, at an elevation of 
upwards of 4,000 feet above sea level, and after a south and 
easterly course of about 80 miles, falls into the sea at Aberdeen ; 
but in a direct line from its source to the sea it is only about 
60 miles. 

About 14 miles of the lower course of the river, from Aber- 
deen to the Nether Mills of Drum, forms the boundary between 
Aberdeen and Kincardine shires, and from the Mills of Drum up 
to the Haughs of Sluie in Kincardine O’Neil (about nine miles), 
the course of the river is wholly in Kincardineshire, and the 
parish of Banchory-Ternan, al from Sluie up to the source 
of the river, its course is wholly in Aberdeenshire. The 
water catchment area of the Dee is computed to be about 780 
square miles, and its minimum discharge of water into the sea, 
162,000,000 gallons daily. 

In its course, the Dee drains the following parishes or por- 
tions of them in Aberdeenshire, viz., the parish of St. Nicholas or 
Aberdeen ; the southern portion of Old Machar ; the northern 
portions of Banchory-Devenick ; the parishes of Peter Culter 
and Drumoak ; the southern parts of Newhills ; the parishes of 
Skene and Echt; and the southern parts of Midmar parish ; the 
ae of Kincardine O’Neil, Birse, Aboyne, and Glentanar, 

umphanan, and the greater portion of Coull ; the greater por- 
tion of the pipet of Tarland, Migvie, and Logie Coldstone ; 
the whole of the parishes of Glenmuick, Tullich, and Glengairn, 
and of Crathie and Braemar. 

Of Kincardineshire the Dee drains a portion of the parishes 
of Nigg and Banchory-Devenick ; and the parishes of Mary 
Culter, Durris, Strachan, and Banchory-Ternan. 

On the north or left bank of the river, the principal tributary 
streams are the Denburn, and the Holburn, in Aberdeen; the 
Ruthrieston burn,and the burn of Cults, in Banchory-Devenick ; 
the burns of Murtle, and the Leuchar, in Peter Culter; the 
Dowalty burn, from the Loch of Drum, and the water of Canny, 
or the burn of Belty, from the braes of Kincardine O’Neil ; the 
water of Dess, from Lumphanan, and the burn of Coull, from 
Tarland and the braes of Cromar; the water of Dinnet, from 
Lochs Kinnoir and Dawin ; the burn of Tullich a litttle below, 
and the waters of Glengairn, two miles above Ballater; the 
waters of Micras, Crathie, and Monaltrie, above Balmoral, and 
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the Sluggan; or Ault-dowrie, opposite Castletown of Braemar, 
and the Quoich, and the Lui, up to the Linn of Dee. — 

On the south side, or right bank of the river, the chief tribu- 
taries are the Leggart burn, from the Loch of Loirston; the 
burn of Ardo, and the burns of Mary Culter, and Tilbouries ; the 
Sheoch at Durris; the burn of Tilwhilly, and the water of 
Feugh at Banchory. In Birse there are the burns of Cattie, 
Balfour, and <Ault-dinny; the waters of Glentanar; above 
Charleston of Aboyne, and the Poulach above Dee-castle. The 
waters of Glenmuick at Ballater, and the Girnock, between Glen- 

irn and Crathie parishes ; the Geldie, at Abergeldie, and the 

uelder above Balmoral; the Garrawalt in Ballochbuie; the 
Clunie, at Castletown of Braemar, and the Mulzie, and the Hye, 
a little below the Linn of Dee. About four miles above the Linn, 
the Dee receives the confluent waters of the Geauly, the By- 
nack and the Ault-davies, streams which flow from the extreme 
south-western mountains of the County. About six miles north 
of the influx of the Geauly, the Dee receives the waters of the 
Geusachan, which flows from Loch-na-youn, a small lake on the 
south-west shoulder of Cairntoul, on the confines of Inverness- 
shire, and for about six miles further north of the influx of the 
Geusachan, the river has its course through the rocky and per- 
cipitous glen of the Garchory, where it first assumes the name 
of Dee, at Bip to be derived from a hill which in Gaelic is 
called Gaibh-chor-dhe. 

The valley through which the Dee flows from its source to the 
sea, is in general narrow, and the flow or fall from the Linn 
to the sea, averages about 18 feet per mile. But on its lower 
course, from the sea to the Cairnton Intake of the Aberdeen 
water, the average rise is only about 10 feet per mile. The 
river, at. the Cairnton Intake, is 224 feet above sea level, at the 
rocks of Inchbare, above the Bridge of Potarch, it is 270 feet, at 
the Linn, it is 1214 feet, and at the Wells of Dee it is 4014 feet. 

At the influx of the waters of Glengairn, two miles above 
Ballater, and 464 miles from the sea, the water of the Dee is 
very soft and pure, and almost free of animal, or sewage conta- 
mination ; but in its flow downwards it receives the sewage of 
Ballater, and the peaty waters of Loch Muick, and of Loch 
Kinnoir ; the sewage of the villages of Tarland, Aboyne, and Kin- 
cardine O’Neil. So that at the Intake of the Aberdeen water, 
at Cairnton, the solid impurities and organic elements are in- 
creased fully three fold. Below Cairnton, the Dee receives the 
sewage of the village of Banchory, the peaty waters of the 
Feugh, and of the Loch of Drum. ' At Peter Culter, it receives 
the peaty waters of the Loch of Skene, the refuse of the Garlogic 
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woollen mills, and the waste soda liquor from the Culter paper 
works, and before it falls into the sea, the whole sewage of the 
ety of Aberdeen, and is thereby utterly befouled. 
ushings—The salmon net and coble fishing stations, from 
the mouth of the river to Banchory-Ternan are numerous, and 
considered to be of great value. Above Banchory, in the pools 
of Ballogie, Kincardine, Aboyne, Ballater, and Invercauld, and 
in the silvery shallows, and rocky rapids of the upper channels 
of the river, the rod fisher both for pian and trout, is in most 
seasons amply rewarded. Loch Callater, in Braemar, is well 
stored with small sized salmon, and Loch Vrotichan, with red 
fleshed trout, while most of the lochs and tributary streams 
are well stored with trout, pike, and eels. Last season a fine 
specimen of the salmo-eroia, or great lake trout, weighing 40 
Ibs., was caught by the rod in the Drumoak water. 
The Don.—This river stands second in Aberdeenshire in 
pote of drainage area, length of course, and discharge of water. 

he Don has its source on a low ridge of hills in the south- 
western parts of Corgarff, in the parish of Strathdon, on the 
confines of Banffshire, and falls into the sea at Old Aberdeen, 
about two miles north of the mouth of the Dee. Its general 
course is north-easterly, and very winding, measuring in all 
about 704 miles, but in a direct line from its source to the sea, 
it is only about 48 miles. The whole course of the Don is in 
Aberdeenshire, and the water catchment area of the river and 
its tributaries, is estimated to be 420 square miles, and its 
average minimum discharge of water into the sea about 
60,000,000 gallons daily. 

In its course, the Don along with its tributaries, drains the 
following parishes, or portions of them, viz, portions of the 
parish of Old Machar; the northern parts of Newhills; the 

arishes of Dyce, New Machar, Fintray, Kinnellar, Kintore and 

eith-hall. The Urydrains the southern portions of the parishes 
of Bourtie and Meldrum ; and the eastern parts of ae ; the 
parishes of Daviot, Rayne, and Culsamond ; and small portions 
of the aden of Forgue and Gartly; the parishes of Insch, 
Leslie, Premnay ; part of Oyne ; the greater portion of the pa- 
rishes of Clatt, and of Kennethmont, and most of Inverurie, and 
Chapel of Garioch. Above Inverurie, the Don drains the by tatine 
of Kemnay, Cluny, Monymusk ; the southern parts of Chapel 
of Garioch and Oyne, and the northern portion of Midmar ; the 
parishes of Tough, Keig, Tullynessle and Forbes, Alford, Leochel 
Cushnie, and a small portion of Coull; the parishes of Towie 
and Kildrummy, and the southern parts of Auchindoir; the 
parishes of Glenbucket and Strathdon ; the Donside parts of 
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Tarland and Migvie, and the Deskryside portion of Logie Cold- 
stone parish. 

The principal tributaries of the Don, on the north side of the 
river, are the burns of Parkhill from the Bishop’s Loch, and of 
Rosehall from New Machar, and the burn of Kinmuck in Fin- 
tray. The Water of Ury at Inverurie, with its tributaries of the 
Lochter, the Logie, the Shevach, and the Gadie. The burns of 
Balquhain, and the Ervie in Chapel of Garioch; the burns of 
Keig at Castle Forbes and Whitehaugh, and the Esset from 
Tullynessle. The water of Mossat in Kildrummy ; the waters 
of Glenkindie, and of Glenbucket. In Strathdon it receives the 
waters of Glen-noughty, Glen-ernan, and the burn of Loinhe 
at Allargue, with numerous mountain streams on the nort 
side of Corgarff. 

On the right, or south bank of the Don, its chief tributaries 
are the Scatterburn, and Bucksburn in Newhills, and the Far- 
burn in Dyce; the Blackburn in Kinnellar, and the Tuack in 
Kintore. e burn of Ton, between Kemnay, Cluny, and Mony- 
musk ; the burn of Bents from Tough, the burn of Buckie, 
and the water of Leochel, by the church of Alford; the burn 
of Culfork in Towie; the Des water, and the waters of 
Glencarvy, and Glenconry in Strathdon, with the burns of the 
Vannich, and the Cock at the Castleton, with other small moun- 
tain streams on the south side of Corgarff. 

The valley through which the Don flows is very irregular. 
From its debouchure up to the Cothal Mills in Fintray, about 
eight miles from the sea by the course of the river, and 140 feet 
above its level, the valley is narrow, and in many places, as at 
the Braes and Brig o’ Balgownie, Seaton, and Woodside, Stoney- 
wood, and the manse of Dyce, the river is confined to its some- 
what rocky channel by steep precipices. From the Cothal 
Mills weir, up to the influx of the Ury, a distance of about 18 
miles from the sea, and 170 feet above its level, the river has a 
very meandering course through the broad fertile haughs of 
Beedliestone, Kinnaldie, Fintray, Kintore, and Thainstone, and 
In many parts its flow is extremely sluggish. From Inverurie 
up to een the erat is narrow, the river being confined by 
the steep banks of Roquharoldon the east, and the rely wooded 
braes of Manar and Fetternear, on the west. From the Bridge 
of Kemnay, or Fetternear, up to Ramstone, which is about 28 
miles from the sea, and 284 feet above sea level, the course 0 
the river winds through the centre of the finely wooded vale of 
Fetternear, Kemnay, and Monymusk. From Ramstone up to 
the Bridge of Keig, at Castle Forbes, which is 324 miles from 
the sea, and 406 feet above its level, the course of the river is 
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through the dark narrow valley of the Glentons, which lies be- 
tween the lower slopes of the Millstone hill, at the “ foot of Be- 
nachie” on the north, and the northern slopes of the Menaway 
ridge, on the south. From the Bridge of Keig, up to the Kirk- 
town of Forbes, the course of the river nearly divides the fertile 
vale of Alford, which comprehends the parishes of Alford, Tough, 
Keig, Tullynessle, and Forbes, Leochel Cushnie, and the north 
part of Coull. 

The Bridge of Alford, at Waterside of Forbes, is 384 miles 
from the sea, and 470 feet above its level. The river opposite 
to the old church and churchyard of Forbes is 41 miles from 
the sea, and about 500 feet above its level. From Kirkton of 
Forbes up to the Inver, or influx of the water of Mossat, which 
is 43 miles from the sea, and 570 feet above its level, the course 
of the river is through the narrow finely wooded pass of Little- 
wood and Glenlogie, and between the northern slopes of Callie- 
var (Coille-bharr) and the southern slopes of Lord Arthur’sCairn. 
From Invermossat, up to the influx of the burn of Glenkindie, 
which is about 51 miles from the sea, and 746 feet above its 
level, the river has a very tortuous course, through the broad 

velly haughs of Brux, Towie, and Kinclune, and the steep 
raes of Brux and of Kildrummy. From Glenkindie, up to the 
yellow waters of the Bucket, which is 53 miles from the sea, and 
about 786 feet above its level, the course of the river is confined 
to a narrow valley with steep braes on each side only partially 
cultivated. From the confluence of the Bucket, up to the rocky 
orge, and old Bridge of Pooldhulie (which spans the river a 
ittle above the church of Strathdon), 574 aes from the sea, 
and 940 feet above its level, the course of the river winds through 
the broad gravelly haughs of Newe and Colquhonny, and along 
this part of its course it receives the large tributary streams of 
Glendeskry, at Rippachy, and Glennoughty, at Bellabeg. From 
Pooldhulie up to Bridgend of Allargue, in Corgarff, which is 66 
miles from the sea, and 1416 feet i ha its level, the valley of 
the river is narrow (excepting the broad haughs of Candacrai 
and Inverernan, and at the church and castle of Corgarff), aa 
the mountains on both sides rise almost precipitously from the 
_stream. From the Bridge of Allargue e highest public road 
bridge on the Don), up to its source, which is 2070 feet above 
sea level, the upper course of the river for two or three miles 
can hardly be traced ats peat moss, and it is not until it 
approaches the shooting lodge of Delnadamph, that it assumes 
the ap ce of an ordinary burn. 

At the Bridge of Ramstone, at Paradise, in the top of the vale 

of Monymusk, the water of the Don, although soft, is harder than 
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that of the Dee at Aboyne, in consequence of the greater extent 
of limestone rotk in its upper water catchment area, and darker 
in colour, from the peaty source of the river, and that of many 
of its tributary streams. Near Inverurie, the Don receives the 
sewage of that place in an almost undiluted state, and by the 
Ury, the sewage of Old Meldrum, and the villages of Insch and 
Auchleven, along with a large quantity of organic matter from 
many closely cultivated an oy opulated valleys. Below 
Inverurie, it receives the sewage of Port-Elphinstone, and the 
refuse of the Broomend paper works, and a few miles lower 
down, the sewage of the town of Kintore. On its lower course 
the Don receives the refuse of the Cothal Mills’ woollen 
factory, and the refuse of the Stoneywood and Mugiemoss 

per works, the sewage of the villages of Stoneywood, Bux- 

urn, Auchmull, and Woodside, with the refuse of the Printfield 

works, and the refuse of the woollen factories of Grandholm 
and Gordon Mills, and the whole sewage of Old Aberdeen, pure 
and undiluted, just before the river falls into the sea, therefore, 
it is not surprising that the water of the Don, in its lower 
course, is “ horribly polluted.” 

Fishings.—The salmon fishings of the Nether Don, and those 
ee to the river in the sea, and at the Grandholm cruive 

ykes, are in inost seasons considered to be nearly as valuable 

as those in the tideway of the Dee. The upper waters of the 
river, and its tributary streams of the Ury, the Gadie, the 
Leochel, and the Mossat, afford good rod fishing for trout. In 
the pools of Dyce, Fintray, Kintore, Kemnay, Monymusk, and 
Alford, numerous salmon are caught by the rod, especially after 
floods which allow the fish to surmount the Kettocks Mill weir, 
which is only a little above high water mark, and the many 
other dam dykes which exist within eight miles of the sea. 

The Ythan—The river Ythan has its source on the eastern 
slopes of the Bisset hills, in the parish of Forgue, and, after a 
winding northerly course of about seven miles to Towie-Bar- 
clay, and then a south-easterly course through Fyvie, and 
Methlick, falls into the sea near Newburgh, about five miles 
below the village of Ellon. The length of its course, from its 
source to the sea is about 333 miles, but in a direct line it is 
only 24 miles. The whole course of the Ythan is in Aber- 
deenshire. Its water catchment area is estimated to be about 
220 square miles, and its minimum discharge of water into the 
sea 15,000,000 gallons daily. 

At extreme high water, the tide is slightly perceptible at the 
Bridge of Ellon. At the rocks of Tarty, which bound Ellon and 
Logie Buchan parishes, the river is only about 150 feet broad, 
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but at the sleeks below, it expands out at high water into an 
_estuary of about 600 yards in width, and on the reflux of the 
tide a scour is created, which assists in oopue the sandymouth 
of the river open, and a navigable channel clear for vessels of 
about 100 tons burthen, up to the creek of Newburgh, and for 
sales or lighters, up to the bone mills, and grain stores at the 

eadow of Waterton, which is within one mile of Ellon, or 
about four miles of the sea. 

The Ythan and its tributaries drain the following parishes, 
or portions of them, viz., the greater portion of the parishes of 
Slains and Foveran ; the parishes of Logie Buchan, Ellon, Udny, 
Tarves, and Methlick ; the southern part of the parishes of Old 
and New Deer, and Monquhitter, and the northern portions of 
Bourtie and Meldrum ; the greater portion of Fyvie parish ; the 
whole of Auchterless ; the southern parts of Turriff, and small 
portions of Culsalmond and Forgue. 

The principal tributaries of the Ythan are the burns of Forvie 
in Slains, and Old Mill at Auchmacoy ; the burn of Foveran at 
Newburgh, and of Tarty in Logie Buchan; the Brony and its 
tributaries above Esslemont, and the water of Ebrie, above the 
Kinharrachies ; the burn of Kelly at Haddo-house, and the 
Burn-grains in Methlick ; the burns of Schivas and Chapelton 
at, ne ford, and the Blackwater at Gight ; the burns of 
Petty, Rothie, and Tifty in Fyvie, and of Pitdoulsie in Turriff, 
and the Garries burn, and other small streams in Auchterless 
and Culsalmond. 

The Ythan, from its source to the sea, flows through an almost 
closely cultivated district, and, along with its tributary streams, 
it drains a large extent of rich agricultural land. From its 
source, to the Old Castle of Towie-Barclay, the water which 
issues from the clay slate of the district is pure, soft, and spark- 
ling, and almost free of animal contamination. But from Towie 
to its debouchure, and in consequence of the peaty source of 
several of its tributaries, the water discharged into the sea is of 
a dark yellowish colour, and it contains a large quantity of or- 

anic elements, along with the sewage of Methlick, Ellon, and 
ewburgh. 

The Bridge of Ellon is about five miles from the sea, and the 
crown of the centre arch is 36 feet above sea level; the ford of 
Kinharrachie is about 74 miles from the sea, and 24 feet above 
its level ; the Tanglang ford is 124 miles from the sea, and 66 
feet above its level ; and at the Bridge of Methlick, 144 miles 
from the sea, the river is about 76 feet above its level. At the 
north gate of Fyvie Castle, 24 miles from the sea, the river is 
about 131 feet above sea level. At Towie-Barclay, 264 miles 
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from the sea, it. is 158 feet, and at the Wells of Ythan, it is 
768 feet above sea level. 

Fishings—The salmon fishings on the sea shore, and in the 
estuary of the river, up as far as the church of Logie Buchan, 
are very valuable, so are the mussel and some cockle beds in 
the sleeks of the tide way. Upto the old cruive dykes, above the 
Bridge of Ellon, the river is well stocked with salmon, sea and 
bull trout, flounders and eels, and higher up, the river and most 
of its tributaries afford good sport to the angler for the yellow, 
or common burn trout. In ancient times the pearl mussel 
fishing of the Ythan seems to have been an object of far greater 
importance than it is now, although occasionally pearls of 
considerable value are found in it. ; 

The abundance of food on the sleeks of the estuary of the 
Ythan, and probably the mussel beds, attract a greater number 
and variety of sea foul than any other river on the east coast 
of Scotland. The duck tribe frequent the estuary chiefly in 
winter, the gulls, gulliemots, cormorants, and terns, at most 
seasons of the year, in great numbers. 

The Ugie-—The southern branch of the Ugie has its source 
in the hills of Bonny Kelly in the parish of New Deer, and after 
a meandering south-easterly course of about 264 miles, falls 
into the sea at Inverugie, about one mile north of Peterhead, 
but in a direct line from its source to the sea, it is only 18 miles. 
The northern branch of the Ugie has several sources from which 
it pee in the higher westerly parts of the parishes of Tyrie 
and Aberdour, and, after a rather winding south-easterly course 
of about 164 miles, blends its waters with “Muckle Ugie in the 
meee of Rora,” about eight miles from the sea. 

The sources and courses of both these streams are wholly in 
Aberdeenshire, and their water catchment area may be esti- 
mated at about 135 square miles, and the minimum discharge 
of water into the sea, about 8,500,000 gallons daily. 

The Ugie waters drain the following parishes, or portions of 
them, viz. about one half of the parishes of Peterhead and 
St. Fergus; the parish of Longside, and the western parts of 
Lonmay ; the greater portion of the parishes of Old and New 
Deer; the most of the parish of Strichen; and the western 
parts of Tyrie, and of Aberdour. 

Their chief tributary streams are the Collieburn and the 
burn of Alehousehill in Peterhead; the Burnmill between St. 
Fergus and Longside ; the burns of Faichfield, Lenshart, and 
Clola in Longside ; the burns of Crichie, Benwalls, and Bruxie in 
Old Deer; and the burns of Artamford, Culsh, and Whitehills, 
in New Deer. The tributary streams of the north Ugie, are the 
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burn of Denend, between Lonmay and Strichen, and of Kin- 
drought and Borrowhill, in Strichen, with several small tribu- 
tary — in the south-western parts of Tyrie and Aberdour 


es. 

Both the Ugies have their sources in, and flow through con- 
siderable fields of peat moss, and many of their tributaries issue 
from fields of many hundred acres of spongy moss, such as 
those in St. Fergus, Longside, Old Deer, and Strichen, which, 
and along with a large quantity of vegetable matter, iron ore, 
and the sewage of the villages of New Deer, New Pitsligo, 
Strichen, New Leeds, Fetterangus, Old Deer, Stuartfield, Mint- 
law, and Longside, and the refuse of the woollen factories of 
Aden and Millbreck, gives the waters of the Ugies a very dark 
brown colour, and makes it unfit for domestic purposes. 

Fishings.—The salmon fishings in the sea, and in the tide- 
way of the river are not considered to be of great value, and 
few find their way above the Inverugie cruive dykes, except in 
the open season for spawning, and owing to the bye channels 
in the broad haughs along the confluent streams, and in the 
water catchment meadows on the south Ugie, and in the various 
mill weirs they get so much entangled that few spawned fish 
find their way back to the sea. 

At English Mill, a little above the Inverugie cruive dykes, 
some years ago, the tacksman of the salmon fishings erected 
small salmon breeding ponds; but they have been attended 
with little success. The rod fishing for finnicks, or sea trout, 
within eight miles of the sea, and for burn trout, higher up, is 
considered to be good. 

The Doveran.—The Doveran has its source in the Upper 
Cabrach, west of the Buck, on the confines of the parishes of 
Cabrach, Towie, and Glenbucket ; and, after a rather winding 
northerly course of about 58 miles, falls into the sea between 
the burgh of Banff, and the town of Macduff; but, in a direct 
line from its source to the sea, it 1s only 33 miles. 

For about three miles of its lower course, the Doveran divides 
the counties of Aberdeen and Banff, and the detached portion 
of the parish of King Edward from Banff. For about half a 
mile higher up, to the house of Eden, it is wholly in Banfishire, 
and the parish of Alvah. For other two miles higher up, the 
river again divides the counties, and- the parishes of King 
Edward and Alvah ; but again Banfishire and a portion of the 
parish of Alvah crosses to the east of the river, and continues 
up to the burn of Ashogle, which is about nine miles from the 
sea. From the influx of the burn of Ashogle up to Draughlaw 
in the parish of Inverkeithney, about 15} miles from the sea, 
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the Doveran divides the counties, and the parishes of Turriff 
and Forglen. From Draughlaw up to Corneyhaugh in Forgue, 
173 miles from the sea, the course of the river is wholly in 
Banfishire, and the parishes of Inverkeithney, and Marnoch. 
For about one mile along Corneyhaugh, the river divides the 
counties, and the parishes of Forgue and Rothiemay ; but from 
the former place up to the Brace of Rothiemay, it is wholl 
in Banffshire, and the parish of Rothiemay. From the Mill- 
town of Rothiemay, up to the influx of the water of Isla, which 
is 214 miles from the sea, and 296 feet above its level, the river 
divides the counties,and the parishes of Huntly and Rothiemay. 
From the influx of the Isla water, up to near Edinglassie, which 
is in the Banffshire part of Glass, and 384 miles from the sea, 
the course of the river is wholly in Aberdeenshire, and the 

arishes of Huntly and Glass. From Edinglassie up to Kings- 
ord, fully one mile below the church of Cabrach, about 51 
miles from the sea, and 970 feet above its level, the course of 
the river is wholly in Banffshire ; and from the Kingsford up 
to its source which is 1847 feet above sea level, the course of 
the river is wholly in Aberdeenshire, and in the upper district 
of the Cabrach. 

The Bogie water has its source on the castern slopes of the 
“Buck of Cabrach,” and, after a winding northerly course of 
about 22 miles, falls into the Doveran, about one mile below 
the town of Huntly. 

The chief tributary streams of the Doveran, in Aberdeenshire, 
are the burns of Fishery and Craigstone in King Edward ; the 
burn of Ashogle and the water of Idoch at Turriff; the burns 
of Frendraught and Bognie, from Forgue ; the Bogie water 
below, and the Gordons and Roger burns above Huntly; and 
in Glass, several small streams fall directly into the river. In 
the Upper Cabrach the river has many small tributary streams, 
such as the Garbit, the West-lewie (said to be its source), and 
others which flow from the surrounding peat moss covered 
mountains, and out of the lower peaty bogs The tributary 
streams of the Bogie, are the Ness Bogie, from the glen of Tilly- 
minnet, and the Kirkney water ; the Lirkenhills burn in Gartly ; 
the burn of Leith-hall in Kennethmont ; the burn of Kearn from 
Clatt ; and the burns of Noth and Ord in Rhynie. Above the 
church of Auchindoir, and at the confluence of the burns of 
Corchinan, and of Craig, at the manse of Auchindoir, the 
Bogie is 652 feet above sea level. 

he Doveran, along with its tributary streams, drains the 

followin parishes, or portions of them, in Aberdeenshire, viz., 

the parishes of King Edward and Monquhitter ; the greater por- 
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tion of Turriff and Forgue ; the parishes of Drumblade, Huntly, 
Cairney, Glass, Cabrach, Gartly, and Rhynie; and portions of 
Kennethmont, Clatt, Auchindoir, and Kildrummy parishes. 

The fluvial territory of the Doveran in Aberdeenshire may 
be estimated at about 240 square miles. The water of the river 
throughout its course has a darkish colour, and is strongly 
impregnated with iron ore, peaty matter, and a large quantity 
of organic substances, and in its lower course it receives the 
sewage of the towns of Huntly, Keith, Aberchirder, and Turriff, 
with that of the villages of Rhynie, Cumminestown, and others, 
consequently is unfit, but little of it is, we believe, used for 
domestic purposes. 

The valley through which the Doveran flows, is, in general, 
narrow, and in many parts the river is confined by precipitous 
banks, and steep hill slopes. At the Bridge of Alvah, which 
spans the river about three miles from the sea, the channel of 
the stream is narrowed by steep rocky craigs, covered with 
dark pine overhanging woods, 

‘* Projecting horror on the blackened flood,” 
ae deeds have been committed, “Murder most foul.” 
—Shak : 

Fishings—About the year 1595, the salmon fishing in the 
mouth of the Doveran, and at the cruives, belonged to the 
“magistrates and commissioners” of the town of Banff, but at 
that time they “let out their property to perpetuity, for a small 
annual feu duty, the greater part of their lands, and the whole 
of their salmon fishings.” They now belong to the Earl of Fite, 
who is ee of the lands on both sides of the river, in King 
Edward and Banff parishes, but we are unable to say what pro- 
portion, or if any of these fishings fall to Aberdeenshire. 

In the upper waters of King Baward parish there are salmon 
fishing stations, on the estates of Eden and Craigstone, usually 
fished by net and coble. Higher up the river, the pools of 
Montblairy, Ashogle, and Turriff, and the rocky pots of Laithers, 
Marnoch, Rothiemay, and Huntly lodge, aftoed: good sport to 
the angler for salmon and sea trout. In the Doveran, above 
Huntly, and in the Bogie water, the angling for yellow or burn 
trout is considered good. 

The next stream in point of size or importance in the County, 
and unconnected with any of the before mentioned rivers, 1s 
the water of Philorth, which has its source in the Well of Cairn 
Mourning, or Murnan (257 feet), in the western parts of Tyrie, 
and after an easterly course of about 934 miles, falls into the sea 
in the bay of Fraserburgh. This stream, along with its tribu- 
taries, drains the upper portions of Aberdour, Tyrie, and most 
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of Rathen parisfies, and the greater portion of Fraserburgh 
parish. Between Philorth house, and the old castle of Cairnbulg, 
and up to near the church of Rathen, it has a very sluggish flow. 
It is well stored with finnock and burn trout of considerable size. 

The parishes of Aberdour and Pitsligo are drained by several 
small native streams, which fall into the sea within their bounds. 

The parishes of Lonmay, Crimond, and a portion of Rathen, 
are drained by the burns of Craigellie, Belfatton, Logie, and 
Crimond, which merge into the burn of Savoch, and the Loch 
of Strathbeg, which forms the main outfall for the drainage of 
a pretty large district. 

he northern parts of St. Fergus are drained by the Black- 
water. 

The southern portions of Peterhead parish are drained by 
the burns of Auchtygall and Boddam. 

The parish of Cruden, and a small portion of Slains, 1s drained 
by the es of Nethermill, and its tributary streams of Auch- 
lethen, Braco, and Gask, which fall into the sea at the Ward, 
on the north side of the bay of Cruden. 

The southern parts of the parish of Foveran are drained by 
the burn of Newtyle. 

The parish of Belhelvie is drained by the burns of Mennie, 
Eggie, and of Millden, which flows from the Loch of Potterton ; 
and the northern parts of Old Machar, by the burn of Miudurno, 
which flows from the Corbie Loch, and falls into the sea near 
the Black Dog. 


Lochs. 


The lochs, or fresh water lakes of Aberdeenshire, are not 
numerous, neither are their waters utilized for manufacturing 
purposes to any great extent. In the Braemar division of the 
County, there is Loch Muick, which stretches for about three 
miles along the south-east base of the mountain of Lochnagar, 
with the Dhu Loch on the south,and Lochs Callater and Na-nean 
on the west. In the top of the Baddock in Glen Clunie, there 
is Loch Vrotichan ; Loch-na-youn, on Cairntoul ; Loch Eti- 
chan, on the Ben-avon ridge, and other smaller lochs, or tarns, 
on the upper Deeside mountains, highly interesting to the lovers 
of wild mountain scenery. To the east of Morven and Culblean 
there are Lochs Kinnoir, or Cannor, Dawin, and Tillyduke ; the 
Loch of Drum in the parish of Drumoak, and the Loch of Skene. 
In the parish of New Machar, there is the Bishop’s Loch ; and 
the Corbie Loch in Old Machar, and the Loch of Potterton in 
Belhelvie. In the parish of Slains, there is the Meikle Loch, 
with the smaller lochs of the Sandhill, the Cotehill, and the 
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‘Lundie, on the borders of Cruden. On the borders of Crimond 
and Lonmay, there is the Loch of Strathbeg, and in Lonmay and 
Aberdour parishes, there are several small moss water lochs, 
which will be more particularly described under the order of 
the parishes in which they are situated. 


Roads. 


Of the ancient roads in Aberdeenshire, we have slight traces 
of the “ Romanum iter suppositum,” which crossed the country 
from the old encampment on the north face of the hill of the 
Old-town in the parish of Peter Culter, to the old encampment 
at Glenmailen, on the banks of the Ythan in Auchterless. This 
line of road may be traced from the old fords in the Dee, south- 
wards to the Rae, or Ri-dykes, at Ury, in Kincardineshire ; and 
northwards from the Old-town encampment in Peter Culter, by 
the Cairns of the Cairnies, and east of the old watch tower, on 
the Keir hill in Skene, by the old circles at Blackhills, or Black- 
chambers in Kinellar, and by Boghead, through Kintore, and 
Inverurie, to the ring post on the north bank of the Ury at 
Pitcaple, where it is supposed the “Maiden Causeway” from the 
hill fort on Benachie joined, and thence northward, and east of 
the church of Rayne, by Cairnhill, and across the east shoulder 
of Tillymorgan, where the old lines of entrenchment are very 
distinct, to ae camp of Glenmailen. Northward of Glenmailen, 
to the old camp at Floors, in the parish of Grange, in Banffshire, ~ 
the line may be traced as having run by the ring post or redoubt 
on the Seed hill of Auchaber, and by the Corse of Monellie, 
Lessendrum, and Cobairdy, to the fords in the Doveran, and 
Isla, a little below the house of Avochy, in the parish of Huntly. 

In the western, or Braemar division of the County, we have 
traces of another “ Roman iter,” which ran across the mountains - 
from Blairgowrie, by the Spittal of Glenshee, Castletown of 
Braemar, and the upper waters of Glengairn, to Speyside. This 
road crossed the Cairnwell hill to Castletown of Braemar, much 
in the same line as the present road, and crossed the Dee at the 
old fords of Castletown, and thence northwards by Loch-builg, 
and thevalley of the Avon at Inchrory, by Tomantoul toSpeyside. 

About the year 1748, General Wade adopted the southern 
portion of this road, from Glenshce to Castletown of Braemar, 
and Deeside, as the line of his great military road from Blair- 
eovne to Fort George ; but from Castletown, the general carried 

is road down the valley of the Dee, to Crathie, and thence 
across the mountains by Gairnshiel to Corgarff, in Strathdon, 
and across the Lecht to Tomantoul. 

General Wade’s road was completed in 1750 at the expense 
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of Government ; but afterwards it was kept in repair by the 
statute labour and commutation road funds. 

The Deeside and Cairnwell hill sections of it are good well 
kept roads. From Crathie to Corgarff, and to the top of the 
Lecht (which is 2090 feet above sea level), the road, alttough 
steep in many places, is a passablemountain road at most seasons. 

Lower down the Dee, we have the “ old South and North 
drove road” which crosses the Cairn O’Month, from Fettercairn, 
by Bridge of Dye, Whitestones, on the Feugh, and the Dee at 
Potarch. North from the Dee, the old line ran across the hill 
by Wester Kincardine, to Lumphanan, and by the valley of 
Leochel, to the Bridge of Alford, or Boat of Waterside, and 
thence across the Suie hill to Clatt, Kennethmont, and along 
by Bogieside, to Huntly. 

In the years 1816-17, the “Commissioners of Highland Roads 
and Bridges” formed about 14 miles of new line of road from 
Deeside to Donside (in lieu of the old South and North road), 
which runs from Dess, through Lumphanan, and across the hills 
by the cross roads, and descends the valley of the water of 
Leochel, to the Bridge of Alford. But previous to this, in 1810- 
11, the “Commissioners” had built the Bridge of Alford, which 
consists of three arches, one of 45 feet span, and two of 40 feet, 
at a cost of £2,000. In 1812-13, the “Commisioners” built the 
Bridge of Potarch on the Dec, which consists of three arches, 
one of 60 feet, and two of 50 fect span, and it cost about £3,500. 
In the years 1815-16, they built the bridge over the Don at 
Keig. tt consists of a single arch of 101 feet span, and it cost 
about £2,500. These bridges are handsome granite structures, 
and the builder of them was the late Mr. William Minto, Ann- 
field, Alford. 

These being the most ancicnt South and North roads in the 
County, we now come to notice those turnpike roads which 
were made in the last decade of the eighteenth century, and in 
the first four decades of the nintecuth, and those roads which 
chiefly lead from the city of Aberdeen, and for more convenient 
reference, they fall to be noticed not in their strict chronological 
order, but in their geographical position and connection with 
each other. 

The first turnpike road made in Aberdeenshire was the Hol- 
burn Street and Bridge of Dee road, which completed the 
northern section of the great post road between Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen. It is about two miles in length, and was finished in 
the year 1796, at a cost of about £1,000. 

Second, the north Deeside road, from Aberdeen to Charles- 
town of Aboyne, with its continuation to Ballater, Crathie, and 
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Castletown of Braemar, and thence to the top of the Cairnwell 
hill, about nine miles south of Castletown. 

Third, the Aberdeen and Tarland road, by Fiddy, Echt, Mid- 
mar, Drumlawsie, and the cross roads of an hanan, with a 
branch from the Garlogie Mills in Skene, to Wester Beltie, in 
Kincardine O’Neil, which was afterwards extended from Craig- 
our to the Commissioners’ road in Lumphanan, and a northern 
branch which strikes off at Fiddy in Skene, and runs across the 
Tillyfourie hill, by Tough, to the church of Alford. This road 
was afterwards extended from Bridge of Alford, to Strathdon, 
by Mossat, Glenkindie, Newe, the church of Strathdon, Inver- 
ernan, Colnabaichan, and terminated in General Wade's road, 
near the Castle of Corgarff. 

Fourth, the great post road from Aberdeen to Inverness, by 
Woodside, Buxburn, and the Tyrebaggar hill, by Blackburn, 
Glasgoforest, Kintore, Inverurie, Pitmachie, the Glens of Foud- 
land, Sliach, and Huntly, to Coachford in Cairney, on the 
Banffshire boundary of the County, with branches from ae 
to Portsoy, through Rothiemay, and from Huntly to Banff, 
through Forgue, by the Bridge of Marnoch. 

Fifth, the Strathbogie road, which leads from Huntly to 
Donside, by Gartly, Rhynie, and Lumsden, and joins the Strath- 
don road at the old Mossat toll. 

Siath, the Insch and Kenncthmont road, which leaves the 
Aberdeen and Huntly road at Mill of Carden, and passes through 
Oyne, Premnay, Insch, and Kennethment, and joins the Strath- 
bogie road at New Noth. 

Seventh, the west Foudland road, which leaves the Aberdeen 
and Huntly road at Bridge of Ledikin, and passes through Insch, 
and by Dunnydeer, Wraes, and joins the Aberdecn and Huntly 
road near Sliach in Drumblade. 

Eighth, the Kintore and Alford road, which leaves the Aber- 
deen and Huntly road at Torryburn, Kintore, with a short branch 
from Hallforest to Midmill, and passes through Kemnay, Cluny, 
and Monymusk, and joins the Aberdeen and Alford road on the 
Tillyfourie hill, with a branch from Port Elphinstone to Kemnay. 

inth, the Inverurie and Forgue road, which leads from the 
royal burgh of Inverurie, through Daviot, by Wartle, Rothie- 
Norman, Raaencont: the Den of Largue, and by Glendronach, 
and the church of Forgue to Bogniebrae, and Yonder Bognie, 
on the Huntly and Banff road, by Bridge of Marnoch. 

Tenth, The Aberdeen and Banff road, which leaves the Aber- 
deen and Huntly road at Buxburn, and passes through Dyce, 
New Machar, Old Meldrum, Fyvie, Turriff, and King Edward, 
to Banff, with a short branch to Macduff: 
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Eleventh, the gi Meldrum and Sheelagreen road, which leads 
from the town of Old Meldrum, by Mounie, Wartle, Rothmaise, 
and Culsalmond, and joins the Aberdeen and Huntly road at 
Colpy, in the Glens of Foudland. 

welfth, the Aberdeen and Peterhead road, which passes by 
the new Bridge of Don, through Belhelvie, Ellon, by Birness, 
through Cruden, to Peterhead, with a branch from Birness 
through the Bog of Ardallie, by Kinmundy, through Mintlaw, 
New Leeds, Cortes, and by the church of Rathen to Fraserburgh. 

Thirteenth, the Buchan road, which leads from Peterhead to 
Banff, and passes through Longside, Mintlaw, New Pitsligo, b 
B ie ae Pitgair, and across the Longman hill, throug 

acduff, 

Fourteenth, the Peterhead and Fraserburgh road, which leads 
from Peterhead, through St. Fergus, Crimond, and Lonmay, and 
joins the Aberdeen and Fraserburgh road at Cortes, or Mormond 

ouse, in the parish of Rathen. 

Fifteenth, the Boyndlie road, which leads from Fraserburgh, 
through Tyrie and Aberdour, and joins the Buchan road, two 
miles north of New Pitsligo. 

Siateenth, the Strichen and Fraserburgh road, with the 
branches from the Aberdeen and Fraserburgh road near Denend, 
which passes through the village of Strichen, to the Buchan 
road near New Pitsligo. 

Seventeenth, the Newburgh and Old Meldrum road, which 
leads from Newburgh through Foveran, by Udny, to the Aber- 
deen and Banff road near Old Meldrum. 

Eighteenth, the Udny and Tarves road, which leads from the 
Aberdeen and Peterhead road at North Murcar, and passes 
Belhelvie lodge, Whitecairns, Tillery, by Udny and Pitmedden, 
to Tarves and Methlick. 

A good many of these roads were made under the general 
Turnpike Road Acts for Scotland, and some of them were made 
under special Acts, under 36 different trusts, chiefly by funds 
subscribed by parties locally interested, and with borrowed 
money. 

Soon after railways were introduced into Aberdeenshire, it 
became apparent that most of the heavy traffic on these leading 
roads would be diverted, and carried over the principal cross 
roads leading to the different railway stations, consequently 
the revenue derivable from the let of toll bars would not be 
sufficient to keep many of them in a passable state of repair, 
therefore a new system of road management became necessary. 

In the year 1865, application was made to Parliament for 
powers to consolidate he different turnpike, and commutation 
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road trusts, and an Act was obtained “for more effectually 
maintaining and keeping in repair, the roads, highways, and 
bridges within the County, for making new roads, and for other 
purposes.” The abolition of tolls, the abolition of statute labour, 
and bridge money, with powers of levying assessments for the 
construction of new roads, and “for keeping in repair existing 
roads, and for paying off debts.” 

This Act is called “The Aberdeenshire Road Act 1865.” 

Previous to the passing of this Act, the unliquidated debt 
affecting the different “turnpike road trusts” amounted to 
£245,735, $s. 2d., the value of which was declared to be 
£48,204, 33. 2d., of which sum £9,991, 9s. 8d. fell to be paid in 
full of claims to certain parties for money lent, and preferable 
subscriptions, and the balance, £38,212, 13s. 6d. paid to the 
creditors of the different trusts, ranging from 4d. per pound on 
the Donside Corgarff road trust, to 16s. 9d. per pound on the 
Strichen and Fraserburgh road trusts. 

Under this Act, Aberdeenshire is divided into eight different 
districts or road trusts, and the burgh of Aberdeen district road 
trust, and these are much the same as they were under the 
commutation road Act of 1800, with additions to some of the 
disticts, and a curtailment of what was the 9th or burgh of 
Aberdeen trust. 

The districts are as follows, viz. :-— - 

First. The Deer district—which comprehends 13 parishes, 
viz., Old Deer, New Deer, Longside, Peterhead (extra burghal), 
St. Fergus, Lonmay, Crimond, Rathen, Fraserburgh, Strichen, 
Tyrie, Pitsli o, and Aberdour. 

The length of roads presently under the charge of the trustees 
in this district 1s about 4174 miles, and the assessable rental, 
£169,305, 18s. 5d. 

Second. The Ellon district—which comprehends eight pa- 
rishes, viz., Ellon, Cruden, Slains, Logie Buchan, Foveran, 
Tarves, Udny, and Methlick. 

The length of roads presently under the charge of the trus- 
tees in this district is 293 miles, and the assessable rental, 
£97,735, 14s. 4d. 

Third. The Garioch district—which comprehends 15 pari- 
shes, viz., Chapel of Garioch, Oyne, Premnay, Leslie, Insch, 
Culsalmond, Rayne, Meldrum, Davin Bourtie, Keith-hall, 
Kintore, Kemnay, Monymusk, and Inverurie. 

The length of roads presently under the charge of the trus- 
tees in this district is about 175 miles, and the assessable rental, 
£118,850, 6s. 4d. 

Fourth, The Kincardine O'Neil district—which compre- 
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hends 12 parishgs, viz, Kincardine O’Neil, Echt, Midmar, 
Cluny, Birse, Aboyne, Lum hanan, Coull, Tarland and Migvie, 
Logie Coldstone, Glenmuick, Tullich, and Glengairn, Crathie, 
and Braemar. 

The length of roads presently under the charge of the trus- 
tees in this district is about 3324 miles, and the assessable rental, 
£89,611, 6s. 3d,, exclusive of the Donside portions of Tarland 
and Migvie parish. 

Fifth. The Turriff District—which comprehends six pari- 
shes, viz., Turriff, King Edward, Forgue, sre Fyvie, 
and Monquhitter, in Aberdeenshire, and including the parishes 
of Gamrie and Inverkeithney, and two portions of the parish 
of Alvah, in Banftshire, which lie on the right, or east bank of 
the Doveran. 

The length of roads presently under the charge of the trus- 
tecs in this district is about 390 miles, and the assessable rental, 
£122,683, 19s. 2d. 

Sixth. The Aberdeen district—which comprehends nine pa- 
rishes viz., Peter Culter, Drumoak, Skene, Newhills, Dyce, Kin- 
nellar, and Belhelvie, with that portion of Old Machar parish 
which lies north of the Don; and that portion of Banchory- 
Devenick parish which lies north of the Dee. 

The length of roads presently under the charge of the trus- 
tees in this district is about 240 miles, and the assessable rental, 
£113,287, 1s. 11d. 

Seventh. The Alford district—which comprehends 13 pa- 
rishes, viz., Alford, Tullynessle and Forbes, Keig, Clatt, Ken- 
nethmont, Leochel Caahio, Tough, Kildrummy, Auchindoir, 
and Kearn, Cabrach, Towie, Glenbucket and Strathdon, and 
including the Donside portions of Tarland and Migvie parish. 

The length of roads presently under the charge of the trus- 
tees in this district is about 2304 miles, and the assessable rental, 
£68,691, Os. 1d. 

Eighth. The Huntly district—which comprehends six pa- 
rishes, viz., Huntly, Cairnie, Glass, Drumblade, Gartly, and 
Rhynie, and that portion of Rothiemay parish in Banttshire, 
which lies on the right or east bank of the Doveran. 

The length of roads presently under the charge of the trus- 
tees in this district is about 131 miles, and the assessable rental, 
£43,738, 6s. 5d. 

Lhe Burgh of Aberdeen Road Trust comprehends the roads 
within the parliamentary boundary of the burgh, in the parish 
of Old Machar, outside the municipal boundary, and the length 
of them at present, under the charge of the trustees of the dis- 
trict 1s about 30 miles. 
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The assessable rental is £77,608. 

Qualification of Road Trustees—Under the Act of 1865, the 
County Road Trustees are, “Every person being a Commis- 
sioner of Supply of the County, or being the proprietor or 
husband of any proprietor infeft in life rent, in lands or heri- 
tages within the County of the yearly rent or value of at least 
one hundred pounds sterling, in terms of the Act of the 17th 
and 18th Vict., Cap. 91, or being the eldest son or heir apparent 
of a proprietor infeft in fee, not burdened with a life rent in 
lands and heritages within the County of the yearly rent or 
value, in terms of said Act, of at least four hundred pounds 
sterling ; and in the absence of any proprietor or proprieters 
infeft, either in life rent or in fee, epee as aforesaid, in 
lands and heritages within the County of the yearly rent or 
value, in terms of said Act, of at least eight hundred pounds 
sterling, the factor of such proprietor or proprietors, one guar- 
dian of each minor being a proprietor infeft in life rent or in 
fee, unburdened as aforesaid, in lands and heritages within the 
County of the yearly rent or value, in terms of said Act, of at 
least one hundred pounds sterling ; one trustee of every estate 
which shall be held in trust duly infeft in lands and heritages 
in the County of the yearly rent or value, in terms of the said 
Act, of at least one hundred pounds sterling ; the chairman of 
every incorporated company or body possessed of lands and 
heritages within the County of the yearly rent or value, in terms 
of the said Act, of at least two hundred pownds sterling, or in 
his absence some other person NCE in writing under the 
seal of such company or body to represent the chairman, the 
deputy chairman of every such company or body ; two tenunts 
from each of the parishes within the County, each in the actual 
occupation of property within one or more of such parishes 
rented at not less than one hundred pounds sterling per annum, 
held by such tenants under a lease or leases, for a term or terms, 
of not less than 19 years, to be elected in manner hereafter pro- 
vided ; and the baron baillie, or chief magistrate, of the towns 
of Fraserburgh, Turriff, Old Meldrum, Rosehearty, respectively 
for the time being; and the said trustees shall be called ‘ The 
Aberdeen County Road Trustees.’ The Convenor of the County 
for the time being shall be the chairman of the trustees, and 
shall, when present, preside at all general and special meetings 
of the trustees.” 

The trustees of each district shall, at their first meeting, elect 
one of their own number to be chairman of the district for the 
year ensuing, by the majority of the votes ofthe trustees present. 

Burgh of Aberdeen Road Trust—The boundaries of the 
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burgh of Aberdeen Road Trust, shall be the same as that of the 

seh agientaey boundary fixed by the Act 2nd and 38rd, William 

V., Cap. 65, and the trustees for the purpose of maintaining, 
keeping in repair, and managing the roads and highways, and 
paaleiig new roads, altering and improving existing roads within 
the parliamentary boundaries of the said burgh of Aberdeen, 
shall be the Lord Provost, the four (six) Baillies, the Dean of 
Guild, the Treasurer, and the Master of Kirk and Bridge Works, 
the Convener of the Incorporated Trades thereof; the Provost 
of Old Aberdeen, and every person rated on property within 
the parliamentary boundaries of said burgh, and paying road 
assessment on a yearly rent of one hundred pounds sterling, and 
upwards, whether as proprieter, tenant, or occupant, or pial 
as both or all, and the said trustees should be called the “ Burgh 
of Aberdeen Road Trustees.” The Lord Provost for the time 
being shall be chairman. 

_ Assessments for Roads, Highways, and Bridges, are as follows, 
Viz. -— 

The Assessment for paying off the debts affecting the roads, 
and the interest thereof, as provided for by the Act, shall in 
each year be at an equal rate, not exceeding twopence per pound, 
on all lands and heritages within the County. 

The Assessment for paying off the debts on the highways in 
any parish shall in each year be at an equal rate, not exceeding 
sixpence per pound, on all lands and heritages enumerated in 
the valuation roll of such parish. 

The Assessment for the maintenance, repair, and management 
of the roads, highways, and bridges within any district, as be- 
fore provided and specified, shall in each year be at an equal 
rate, not exceeding sixpence per pound, on all lands and heri- 
tages within such district. 

The Assessment for building, or rebuilding County bridges, as 
before provided, shall, in each year in which the same may be 
apoae tbe at an equal rate,not exceeding one penny per pound, 
on all lands and heritages within the County. And, 

The Assessment for making new roads within any district, 
shall, in each year in which the same may be imposed, be at an 
equal rate, not ae one penny per Toe on all lands 
and heritages within such district. 

All Assessments raised for paying off debt, and interest on 
debt, and for making new roads, and building or rebuilding 
County bridges, shall ‘be levied on and paid by the proprietors 
of the lands and heritages within the Gcanty. and all monies 
required for the maintenance, repair, and management of the 
roads, highways, and bridges, within each district shall be levied 
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While perplexing themselves with the import of 
Treasurer Harley’s hazy and oracular responses to their 
complaints, they were thoroughly awakened by a move- 
ment as distinct as it was alarming, in the introduction 
of the act for the toleration of the Episcopal clergy. 
Against accomplishing this end, had it not been accom- 
panied by other features, the deputation could have ex- 
pected little sympathy in their murmurs. Carstairs, 
indeed, was favourable to the abstract toleration. It was 
naturally suggested by the recent proceedings in Green- 
shields’ case, and by other incidents of a more offensive 
character. In the east of Scotland, the attacks o1. Epis- 
copacy were decorous and judicial ; but in the west, where 
a higher tone of Presbyterian fervour prevailed, there had 
been mobs, and violent outrages on places where the per- 
formance of Episcopal rites was known or suspected. 
The bill of 1712 seemed, however, haughtily to treat 
both the attacks of the rabble, and the proceedings of the 
magistrates, as offensive interruptions of the performance 
of the services of the Church of England, and enjoined all 
magistrates and judges to protect those of the Episcopal 
communion so engaged in their meeting-houses. It 
was provided, that none should presume to officiate in 
protected Episcopal meeting-houses, but those who were 
admitted to orders by Protestant bishops; but it was 
not said that they must be bishops of the Church of 
England. It was evidently intended, that whether they 
were connected with the deposed Episcopal establish- 
ment, or the Church of England, the Episcopal clergy 


and fees to the servants of the House of Lords, if I should write it, you 
would, I am confident, bid me haste me home.”—p. 215. 

He becomes at last thoroughly home-sick, exclaiming, “If once I had 
gotten the last accounts from the Assembly, if there be a coachman in Eng- 
land who is a good whip for stage journey, I intend to have him, for then I 
shall be free of the cassey stones of London, and shall bring down the bones 
and relicts of an old friend to see if the Fairyhill air, and the tutory of the 
little wife in The Green, will give any reviving.”—p. 220. 
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The Denburn ftmction line, from the Guild Street station to 
Kettybrewster has a double line of rails. It is carried under 
Union Street bridge, and for a short distance north of it on the 
open ground, and under the Woolmanhill and the Old Skene 
road, = two short tunnels, and some deep earth cuttings. 
Northward of Kettybrewster, the Great North line is carried 
along the valleys of the Don, the Ury, the Gadie, and the She- 
vach, to Kennethmont, its summit level, which is 584 feet above 
sea level, and about 322 miles from Aberdeen. From the 
Kennethmont Station, the line falls down the valleys of the 
Bogie, and the Doveran, to Rothiemay, and at the viaduct over 
the Doveran, at Avochy, the line is 332 feet above sea level. 
From Rothiemay, to Keith, the line ascends the valley of the 
Isla, and at Grange it is 338 feet above sea level. 

The gradients on the Denburn junction line rule about one 
in 70. Those upon the canal branch are much steeper in many 
places, and being confined to the line of the old Aberdeenshire 
canal, the curves are very abrupt, and the over bridges numerous. 
The gradients upon the line northward from Kettybrewster to 
Keith, are in general easy, and the whole works are of the usual 
description, on a railway which is carried through a somewhat 
undulating country. 

At Beedliestone in Dyce, at Pitcaple, Oyne, and in Gartly and 
Kinnoir, there are some stiff rock cuttings through gneiss, 
whinstone rock, and clay slate. 

At Inverurie the line 1s carried accross the Don by a wooden 
viaduct, which consists of wooden pile piers, and horizontal 
beams, and across the Doveran at the Rothicmay station by 
three stone arches. 

That portion of the Great North line between Aberdeen and 
Dyce, has a double line of rails, which were laid chiefly for the 
accommodating the trains on the Formartine and Buclan line, 
with about three-fourths of a mile north of Inverurie station, 
laid for the Old Meldrum branch, otherwise the line is single 
throughout, with sidings at most of the stations. 

On the Great North main line in Aberdeenshire, as between 
Aberdeen and Grange, there are 17 intcrmediate stations, at 
which most of the passenger trains stop. The fastest train is 
timed to perform the journey of 483 miles, in two hours 15 
minutes, and the slowest in two hours 27 minutes. The Banftt 
and Portsoy railway joins the Great North at the Grange station, 
and the distance Wwe Aberdeen and Bantf by this route 
would be 65 miles. 

The company’s chief station for goods in Aberdeen is at 
Waterloo, where the rails in the station have connections formed 
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with the tramways on the Quays, for the interchange of goods 
with vessels in the Dock, and their workshops and engine sheds, 
and coal depét are at the Kettybrewster station. 

The Turriff and Macduff Railway—tThis line of railway 
starts from the Great North main line at Inveramsay, which is 
223 miles from Aberdeen, and about 228 feet above sea level. 
That portion of the line from Inveramsay to Turriff (18 miles), 
was sanctioned in 1855, and opened for traffic in September 1857. 
The portion of the line from Turriff to Banff bridge 114 miles), 
was sanctioned in 1857, and opened for traffic in June 1860, 
and the half-mile extension to Macduff was opened for traffic in 
1872. This line, northward from Inveramsay, is carried along 
the valley of Logie Durno, and through the moss of Wartle, by 
Rothie-Norman, Fyvie, and the valleys of the Ythan and the 
Idoch, to Turriff, and from the latter place it skirts the “ braes 
of Ashogle,” and the valley of the Doveran, and is carried north- 
eastwards by Plaidy, and the old castle and church of King 
Edward, to Banff bridge and Macduff. There are no tunnels 
upon this line, neither are there any bridges or viaducts worthy 
of notice. At Rothie Norman, Fyvio, Turriff, and in King 
Edward, there are some heavy embankments, deep earth cut- 
tings, with some stiff clay slate rock cuttings in Fyvie and 
Turriff. 

The gradients over the whole line are not of a favourable 
description, except upon that portion of the line between Fyvie 
and Turriff The summit levels upon the first portion of the 
line, between Inveramsay and Turriff, are, first at the moss of 
Wartle, which is 374 feet above sea level, and, second, in the 
rock cuttings north of the Rothie station, where the line is 
405 feet above sea level. The Turriff station is 110 feet, and 
the summit level between Turriff and Macduff, at Keilhill is 245 
feet, and at the Bantf bridge station, the line 1s 170 feet above 
sea level. 

The length of the line from Inveramsay to Macduff is 293 
miles, and on it there are eight intermediate stations, at which 
all the passenger trains stop, and they are timed to perform the 
journey in from one hour 38 minutes, to one hour 47 minutes. 
It is a single line throughout, with sidings, goods and engine 
sheds at the terminal stations, and at Turritf. 

Old Meldrum Railway—tThis branch line of railway leaves 
the Great North line at Inverurie station, which is 16} miles 
from Aberdeen, and 182 feet above sea level. It is carried north- 
wards along the main line for about three-fourths of a mile, and 
it then branches off in a north-easterly direction, along the 
valley of the Lochter by Lethenty, and Barra, to Old Meldrum. 
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It, was sanctioned in 1855, and opened for traffic in July 1856. 
The works upon the line are very Light, and the gradients pretty 
easy. The length of the line from Inverurie to Old Meldrum 
is 52 miles, and on it there is but one regular intermediate 
station. The summit level at the Meldrum station is 285 feet 
above sea level. The trains are timed to perform the journey 
in 20 minutes. 

Alford Valley Railway.—This line of railway leaves the 
Great North main line at Kintore, which is 13} miles from 
Aberdeen, and 158 feet above sea level. It was sanctioned in 
1856, and opened for traffic in March 1859. From Kintore, the 
line is carried in a north-westerly direction, through Tom’s forest, 
by Kemnay, Cluny, Monymusk, and across the Tillyfourie hill, 
into the vale of Alford. On the lower section of the line, in 
Tom’s forest, and in passing upwards to Kemnay, through a 
rather niggardly looking country, there are some rough rock 
cuttings, with heavy embankments near Tombeg, and White- 
house ; and between Monymusk and Tough, the rock cutting on 
the Tillyfourie hill, the summit level, seems to have been of a 
rather formidable description. Generally, and with the cxcep- 
tion of short. distances, between Kemnay and Monymusk, and 
between Whitehouse and Alford station, the gradients are steep. 
The summit level on the Tillyfourie hill is 636 feet above sea 
level, and the Alford station is 452 feet. 

The length of this line, as between Kintore and Alford, is 16 
miles, and on it there are four intermediate stations, at which 
all the passenger trains stop, and they are timed to perform the 
journey in one hour and 10 minutes. 

Formartine and Buchan Railway—tThis line of railway 
branches off from the main line of the Great North at the Dyce 
station, which is 6} miles from Aberdeen, and 175 feet above 
sea level. From Dyce, the line runs in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, through New Machar, Udny, and Ellon, to New Mand, a, 
distance of 25 miles from Dyce, and from New Maud to Peter- 
head, it runs easterly other 13 miles, in all 38 miles from Dyce. 
The first portion of this line, from Dyce to Mintlaw, was sanc- 
tioned in 1858, and opened for traffic in July 1861. The 
extension from Mintlaw to Peterhead was sanctioned in 1859, 
and opened for traffic in July 1862. The branch or extension 
line from New Maud, by Strichen, to Fraserburgh, was sanc- 
tioned in 1863, and opened for traffic in April 1865, and the 
ote of it is 16 miles. 

These lines are single throughout, with sidings at all the 
stations, and with engine sheds, coal stores, and goods depéts at 
Peterhead and Fraserburgh. At Peterhead, there is a tramway 
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laid from the station along the north harbour, by Port-Henry, 
on to the Quay of the south; and at Fraserburgh, the rails in 
the station have direct communication with those laid along 
the Shore Street, and along the south Quay of the old harbour. 

There are no tunnels on either of these lines, and the only 
bridges or viaducts worthy of notice, are those carrying the 
line across the valley of the Don at Parkhill, and of the Ythan 
at Ellon, which are composed of stone arches, and rather heav 
embankments. North of Ellon, and onwards to Peterhead, 
there are several iron girder bridges, which carries the line 
across the Ugie at Old Deer and Longside At Strichen, the 
Fraserburgh line is carried across the North Ugie by an iron 
girder viaduct, which consists of three spans of 30 feet each, 
resting on stone piers, and across the west road entering the 
village there, by an iron girder bridge with neat balustrade. 

At the crossing of the Don, and in ascending the rather stee 

adient through Rainnieshill in New Machar, there are val 

eavy embankments; and at Esslemont, New Maud, in the 
haughs of Deer, and at an a and near the Inverugie station, 
there are some heavy embankments. On the ridge between 
New Machar and Udny, there is a very deep rock cutting, and 
at Esslemont there is a deep rock and clay cutting. Between 
Ellon and New Maud, there are several short rock cuttings ; at 
the Gallowhill, in Turnerhall, and along the Ebrie water, by 
Arnage, and in the Den of Old Maud. Between New Maud 
and Peterhead there are several deep earth cuttings, such as 
those at Bridge-end of Auchlee, Newseat, Alehousehill, and 
near Peterhead. On the Fraserburgh line, south and north of 
the Brucklay station, and to the east of Strichen, and in Lon- 
may, there are some deep earth cuttings with boulder rock. 
The summit level between the Don and the Ythan is on the 
ridge between New Machar and Udny, and it is 425 feet above 
sca level. The Ellon station is 58 feet, and the New Maud junc- 
tion station is 298 feet above sea level. The Brucklay station 
is 324 fect, the Strichen station is 262 feet, and the Lonmay 
station 202 feet above sea level. 

On the main line, between Dyce and Peterhead (38 miles), 
there are 13 intermediate stations, at which all the passenger 
trains stop, and as between Aberdeen and Peterhead (444 miles), 
there are 18 intermediate stations, and the trains are timed to 
perform the whole journey in from two hours 25 minutes, to 
three hours. On the Fraserburgh line, as between New Maud 
and Fraserburgh (16 miles), there are five public stations, and 
one private, at which all the passenger trains stop, and on the 
line, as between Aberdeen and Fraserburgh (474 miles), there 
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are 18 intermetliate stations, and the trains are timed to per- 
form the whole journey in from two hours 45 minutes, to three 
hours 10 minutes. Taking the line of railway, as between 
Peterhead and Fraserburgh, via New Maud, the distance is 29 
miles, with 10 public stations, and on this section, the trains 
are timed to perform the journey in about two hours. 

Deeside Railways.—The Deeside Railway leaves the main line 
of the Caledonian railway at Ferryhill, about three-fourths of a 
mile south of the joint station at Guild Street, in Aberdcen, and 
is carried along the north bank of the Dee, by Ruthrieston, 
Cults, Peter Culter, and Drumoak, to Banchory Ternan in Kin- 
cardineshire, which is 17 miles from Aberdeen, and 166 fect 
above sea level This line was constructed under an Act of 
Parliament obtained in 1852, and opened for traffic in September 
1853. The works on this line, which is a single one throughout, 
are very light. At Ruthrieston, the line is carried across the 
Bridge of Dee road, by an iron girder bridge and long low em- 
bankments at each end, and across the burn of Cults by a short 
deep embankment. At the burn of Culter there is a short viaduct 
with a rather long embankment on the west, and, at the top of 
the very steep incline rising from Culter up to Drum, there is 
a short stiff gneiss rock cutting at Coalford. 

Between Aberdeen and Banchory, there are seven interme- 
diate stations, at which all the ordinary trains stop, and they 
are timed to perform the journey in about one hour. 

The length of this line in Aberdeenshire is only 13 miles. 

Deeside Extension Railway—In the year 1857, an Act of 
Parliament was obtained for constructing a line of railway from 
Banchory to Aboyne, and it was opened for traffic in December 
1859. After passing the village of Banchory, the line is carried 
- ina north-westerly direction from the valley of the Dee into the 
valley of the Beltie, by Glassel and Torphins, and across the 
rocky ridge of Tillyching, into and through the valley of Lum- 
phanan, to Charlestown of Aboyne. The length of this line is 
153 miles, of which there are only 11 in Aberdeenshire, from 
Banchory to Glassel, 44 miles being in Kincardineshire. 

The works upon this line in some parts, are very heavy, and 
the oe steep. Between the Banchory and Glassel stations, 
the line has a very tortuous course, with heavy embankments, 
deep earth and rock cuttings, and steep gradients, and between 
Torphins and Lumphanan, the line has also a tortuous course, 
with very steep gradients on both sides of the Tillyching ridge, 
and a short twisted stone viaduct of three stone arches across 
the burn of Beltie at Sunday’s Wells It is a single line 
throughout, and on it there are four intermediate stations, at 
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which all the ordinary passenger trains stop, and they are timed 
to perform the journey in about 40 minutes. 

he summit level between Banchory and Glassel is 366 feet 
above sea level, the Torphins station is 374 feet ;.the summit 
level of Tillyching, between Torphins and Lumphanan, is 646 
feet, the Lumphanan station is 558 feet, and the Aboyne 
station, 408 feet above sea level. The whole distance, from 
Aberdeen to Aboyne is 324 miles. 

Aboyne and Braemar Railway—tIn the year 1865, an Act 
of Parliament was obtained for a further extension of the Dee- 
side Railways, from Aboyne to Ballater, and tastes from 
Ballater to Braemar. That portion of the line, between Aboyne 
and Ballater on miles), was opened for traffic in October 1866. 
It is a single line, and on it there is but one intermediate sta- 
tion, at which all the ordinary trains stop, and they are timed 
to perform the journey in 30 minutes. 

he whole distance, on the Deeside Railways, between Aber- 
deen and Ballater is 43} miles, and the ordinary trains are timed 
to perform the journey in from two hours 20 minutes, to two 
hours 40 minutes. But during the summer season, and while 
Her Majesty is at Balmoral, an express train runs from each end 
daily, which performs the journey in about one hour 50 minutes, 
stopping regularly at Banchory, and at some of the other inter- 
mediate stations, only when required. 

The works on the Aboyne and Ballater line are of a light de- 
scription, At Aboyne, there is a short tunnel near the station, 
which carries the line under and through the village. At the 
Bridge, and Muir of Dinnet, there are some short embankments, 
with a deep rock cutting at Cambus O’May, and a light iron 

girder bridge over the somewhat impetuous burn of Tullich. 

’ The station at Ballater is 670 feet above sea level. 

The Deeside Railway Company’s workshops, are at the Ban- 
chory station, and their Sooile station at Aberdeen, 1s near to 
the dross Quay, and Palmerston Road, and from it they have 
direct communication with the tramways on the Quays of the 
Dock. 

Tramways. 

For several years, numerous lines of tramway have been in 
existence on the Quays of the Victoria Dock, which are used 
solely by the Railway Companies, viz, the Caledonian Railwa 
Company, the Deeside Railway Company, and the Great Nort 
of Scotland Railway Company, for the interchange of goods 
traffic with vessels in the Dock. These tramway lines were laid 
by the Harbour Commissioners, and are kept up by them, and 
on the cost. of construction, and for maintenance, they levy a 
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pro rata rate of 74 per cent. on the three Railway Companies 
using them. The goods waggons on these tramway lines are 
propelled by horse haulage only. 

berdeen District Tramways.—In Session of Parliament 
1872, an Act was obtained for laying down lines of tramway 
along several streets within the City, and roads mostly within 
the arg which are to be single lines, with frequent passing 
places. These proposed lines may be described as follows, viz. :— 

First. From the Duke of Gordon’s statue in Castle Street, 
along Union Street, Union Place, Albyn Place, by the old house 
of Rubislaw, and terminating near the Rubislaw quarries, about 
two miles and 200 yards in Tength. 

Second. From the west end of Union Place, along part of 
Holburn Street, and along the north Deeside turnpike, by 
Cooperstone, Mannofield, Brae of Pitfodels, to the Den of Cults, 
about three miles 158 yards in length. 

Third. From Union Street, along St. Nicholas Street, George 
Street, North Broadford, by Kettybrewster, through Woodside, 
the Printfield and Auchmull, to the junction of the Inverurie 
and Old Meldrum roads at Buxburn, about three miles 4} fur- 


longs in length. 

Fourth Veen Castle Street, along King Street, and the King 
Street road, to the New Bridge of Don, about one mile seven 
furlongs in length. In all about 10 miles five furlongs. 

These tramway lines were first chalked out bya local ienearibed 
and afterwards taken up by a local Solicitor , but latterly the 
scheme fell into the hands of a London firm of tramway specu- 
lators, and, as the local Secretary of the company here has de- 
clined to give any information as to the present position, or 
prospects of the undertaking, we are unable to give any further 
particulars on the subject. 

MILEAGE OF RAILWAYS IN ABERDEENSHIRE, WORKED BY 

LOCOMOTIVE POWER. 
Caledonian Railway Sonny Guild Street station to the Dee, 1 mule. 





Great North of Scotland do Aberdeen to Grange, 48? miles. 
Do., « do., Canal Branch, ; ; P 1k ,, 
Turriff and Macduff do., Inveramsay to Macduff, . : 292 ,, 
Old Meldrum do., Inverurie to Old Meldrum, . 52 i, 
Alford Valley do , Kintore to Alford, . ; , 16 Sy, 
Formartine and Buchan do , Dyce to Peterhead, : : 38 gs 
Do, do, New Maud to Fraserburgh, . 16S, 
Deeside Railway do., Aberdeen to Ballater, . , 434 ,, 
Total Mileage, 200} miles 


Less, that portion of the Turriff and Macduff line which | 9 ies 
is in the Pamsh of Gamne, and County of Banff, ( ' ; 

And that ede of the Deeside hnes, which are in the 8} ll} 
parish of Banchory-Ternan, and county of Kincardine, ” 


Total mileage in Aberdeenshire, - 188% miles. 
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POPULATION 
OF THE COUNTY OF ABERDEEN IN EIGHT DECADES. 
1801 TO 1871. 


PARISHES. 1801. | 1811. | 1821. ; 1831. | 1841. 1851. | 1861. | 1871. 


ereennnanee | ESS | ED | | A | AANA 


Nicholas, . .| 17,607 | 21,689} 26,484] 82,012) 35,186) 41,405) 41,962 | 47,077 
Aberdour, . -{ 1,804{ 1,443] 1,496| 1,546; 1,645/ 1,857; 1,987; 2,176 
Aboyne, : - 916 905} 1,061{ 1,163} 1,138] 1,108| 1,160{| 1,351 
Alford,. .  . 644 718 826 804} 1,047| 1,143] 1,264] 1,896 
Auchindoir & Kearn 582 780 889; 1,030; 1,188; 1,869; 1,593; 1,543 
Auchteriess, . r 1,120 1,257 1,688 1,701 1,685 1,837 2,010 2,174 
Banchory-Devenick} 1,557 1,867 2,232 2,588 2,736 3,078 2,919 $,052 
Belhelvie, . .| 1,428] 1,823] 1,881] 1,640] 1,594] 1,692] 1,807] 1, 
Birse, . ; ‘ 1,266 1,257 1,506 1,487 1,295 1,533 1,284 1,198 
Bourtie, 7 . 445 442 461 472 469 520 547 499 
Cabrach, . : 684 756 937 978 827 750 794 775 
Cairney, . .| 1,561] 1,705] 1,854] 1,796] 1,638] 1,565| 1,400] 1,525 
Chapel of Garioch, 1,224; 1,207; 1,616) 1,878; 2,088) 2,102] 2,023] 1,928 
Clatt, . ‘ ; 433 494 551 535 524 543 611 483 
Cluny,. .  . 821 828 867 959 959! 1,149] 1,954] 1,366 
Coull, . : j 679 721 701 767 744 734 hN2 824 
Crathie & Braemar,| 1,876| 1,985{ 1,807) 1,808; 1,712| 1,788] 1,774] 1,566 
Crimond, . ‘ 862 806 900 879 767 893 892 887 
Cruden, . .| 1,934| 2,007| 2,258) 2,190) 2,349) 2,470) 2,748) 8,124 
Culealmond, . : 730 764 836 1,136 1,104 1,042 1,165 85 
Daviot, . 7 . 644 693 661 601 643 601 614 597 
Drumblade, . - 821 780 871 787 935 949 926 931 
Drumoak, . * 648 628 756 804 gil 948 906 1,082 
Dyce, . : 347 498 605 620 472 470 BSH 945 
Echt, . Z . 972 832/ 1,030; 1,080; 1,078| 1,206; 1,287; 1,250 
Ellon, . . «| 2,022| 2194] 9'150/ 2304] 2949] 3,324! 31913] 37703 
Fintray, ; , 886 864 996 | 1,046; 1,032 L, 080; 1,003| 1,108 
Forbes & Kearn, 413 ie : ; 

Forgue, ‘ : 1,768 | 1,871; 2,000; 2,286; 2,490; 2,626] 2,686] 2,623 
Foveran, . 1,301; 1,400| 1,684| 1,545/ 1,620) 1,638] 1,801] 1,859 
Fraserburgh, .| 2,215| 2,271] 2,881] 2,054| 3,615} 4,447) 4,511/ 5,801 
Fyvie, .  . .| 2301] 2,594] 8,002] 8,252] 38,507] 3,027] 4,344!) 4,511 
Gartly,. .  . 958 gs5| 979 997| 1,087 990} 1,029 972 
Glass, 793 823 888 679 886 972 1,049 J,06] 
Glenbucket, . 420 443 479 539 642 542 552 570 


Glenmuick, Tullich, 
and Glengairn, “ 1,901 1,804 2,228 2,279 2,118 1,984 1,668 2,160 


Huntly, . .| 2,863| 2,764| 8,349] 8,545| 3,642) 4,061) 4,399| 4.374 
Insch, Ss 798 918! 1,057] 1,838| 1,879] 1,619| 1,565/ 1,596 
fovorurle, SS 783 907/ 1,120) 1,419) 2,020} 2,649; 2,608| 9970 

879 481 559| 592 662 772 811 886 


Kei : . 
Keithhail & Kinkell 853 883 838 877 913 920 933 874 


Kemnay, . 657 616 628 680 832} 1,300 
Kildrumm 496 678 627 643 590 660 
Kincardine ONell, 1,798; 1,986/ 1,857; 2,008; 2,186; 2,000 
King Edward, 1,822; 1,966] 2,402) 2,749/ 2,843{ 3,111 
Kinnellar, 859 449 483 590 691 
Kennethmont, 974) 1,181] 1,107) 1,108) 1,187; 1,062 
Kintore, . 1,057 1,184 1,299 1,342 1,895 2,158 
Leochel Cushnie, . i 1,077 | 1,084| 1,068; 1,178; 1,232 
lie, . . . 444 473 558 559 577 532 
Logio Buchan, . 629 684 713 724 762 808 
Logie Culdatone, : 858 910 936 889 932 900 
Longside, . 2,357 | 2,479) 2,612] 2,952} 3,008| 8,821 
Lonmay; ... 1,589} 1,798] 1,919) 1,864] 2,149) 92,245 
Lumphanan, . 783 957 1,098 { 1,251; 1,239 
Meldrum, .. 1,772{ 1,790] 1,873| 2,002} 2,343] 2.380 
Methlick, .. 1,820; 1,489; 1,787] 1,907] 2,157; 2,084 
idmar, e w 1,056; 1,003}; 1,166; 1,001; 1.127 
Monquhitter, . 1,918; 2,006] 2,074] 2,295] 2,580] 2.949 
Monymusk, . 867; 1,011 895 0 988 906 
New Deer, ‘ 8,211; 3,525; 38,756| 3,973) 4,885; 4,853 





102,659 | 118,198 | 121,818 | 184,158 | 188,854 | 150,311 
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POPULATION OF THE COUNTY—(Continued). 





Rs “aes | AA ANTS eM PLetaesce 
eens | ee GEE: | RS | A | 


Brought forward, | 84,021} 90,464 | 102,659 | 113,193 | 127,813 | 184,158 | 188,854 | 150,311 
61 | Newhi . «| 1,805] 1,759] 2,141] 2,255) 2,835] 8,825} 8,463] 4,210 
62| New Macher, 925 928| 1,183] 1,246) 1,z62/ 1,208] 1,611| 1,488 
68|Old Deer, . .| 38,552) 38,646] 8,841| 4,110] 4,453] 4,743) 6,174| 5,085 
64| Old Machar,. .| 9,911] 13,731] 18,812] 25,107] 28,102] 81,757 | 83,236] 42,477 
65; Oyne, .. 552 676 796 796 919} 1,127] 1,050 
66| Peter Culter, . 871| 1,010] 1,096; 1,223{ 1,250] 1,851/ 1,410| 1,668 
67| Peterhead, . .| 4,491| 4,707| 6,818] 6,695/ 7,619| 9,420| 9,796| 11,506 
68| Pitsligo, . .| 1,256| 1,860] 1,877| 1,489] 1,682] 1,801; 1,890 oy 
69 es 








Premnay, ‘ 486 534 587 625 691 798 916 

70 | Rathen, .| 1,658] 1,784] 1,926] 2,100] 2,270| 92,368] 2,554] 2,850 
71|Rayne,. . «| 1,228] 1,249] 1,874] 1,484] 1,540] 1,550] 1,514; 1,400 
72 | Rhynie and Essie, 676 676 776; 1,018) 1,088] 1,017) 1,961; 1,196 
73 | Saint Fergus, .| 1,270) 1,378] 1,856] 1,834] 1,891} 1,597] 1,608) 1,633 
74|Skene,. . .| 41,140] 1,207] 1,440] 1,667] 1,846] 1,862| 1,881] 1,842 
75|Slain, . . . 970| 1, 1,152} 1,132] 1,210} 1,232] 1,266) 1,355 
76 | Strathdon, . 1,354} 1,463] 1,698] 1,683! 1,563; 1,531] 1,459} 1,469 
77|Strichen, . .{ 1,520} 1,760] 1,968] 1,802! 2,012] 2,2883/ 2,472] 2,818 
78 | Tarland & Migvie, 992 932 964} 1,074/ 1,098; 1,197| 1,246; 1,275 
79|Tarves,. . ./ 41,756; 1,804] 2,098/ 2,232| 2,897; 2,469] 2,500/ 2,448 
80/}Tough,. . .; 660 589 698 828 768 891 874 760 
81 | Towie, 4 528 585 578 728 748 758 839 798 
82 | Tullynessle &Forbes 875 540 643 778 846 930 957 970 
83 | Turriff, ; 2,000| 2,227| 2,406) 2,807] 2,146] 8,184] 8,698] 4,848 
84) Tyne, .. 1,044; 1,454] 1,584| 1,613] 1,639] 2,830] 8,043] 38,446 
85) Udny,.. 1,242| 1,210} 1,828) 1,300] 1,450] 1,518} 1,668| 1,663 
Total, : 125,748 | 138,659 | 160,089 | 180,288 | 194,387 | 218,186 | 227,871 | 250,781 





Nore.—Portions of the Parishes of Banchory-Devenick, No 7, and of Drum- 
oak, No. 23, are in the county of Kincardine ; but as no distinction has 
been made in the Census returns, the gross population of each Parish 1s given 
in the above Table. Portions of the Parishes of Cabrach, No. 11, Cairney, No. 
12, and of Glass, No 33, are in Banffshire ; but from the same cause, the gross 
population of each Parish 1s also given The isolated portions of Banffshire, 
which he in the Panshes of Gartly, No. 32, New Machar, No. 62, Old Deer, 
No. 63, and of St. Fergus, No. 73, are also mcluded, as they are locally and 
legally in Aberdecnshure. 
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~ 


TABLE OF MEAN TEMPERATURE AT ABERDEEN, FOR EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR, 1871. 


i 


an. | Feb | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 





























Sah . | Deg | Deg. | Deg | Deg. Deg eg 
1| ‘30% | sr3| se6 | 400) 445 | 520 | soa | sv7 | bai | 50.0 | 4106 
2| 96.5 | 87.0 | 387 | 409 | 448 | 522} 553 | 568 | 544 | 500 | 419 
8| 86.0 | 36.6 | 384 | 418] 455 | 526 | 560 | 568 | 545 | 494) 420 
4| 356 | 869 | 385 | 418 | 460 | 532 / 561 | 567) 548 | 40.1 | 414 
6| 849 | 878 | 382) 422 | 464 | 537 | 562 | 565 | 551 | 486) 411 
6| 34.5 | 870 | 878 | 428] 466! 540/ 563 | 562 | 553 | 480) 412 
7| 845 | 36.4 | 372 | 431 | 470 | 543 | 562] 562 | 553} 478 | 40.8 
g| 353 | 359] 871 | 433 | 470 | 546 | 563 | 56.0 | 551 | 477 | 40.2 
9| 35.6 | 35.8 | 36.6 | 432] 468] 548 | 56.5 | 563 | 546 | 480] 40.2 
10} 360 | 349] 365 | 425] 463] 639 | 57.1 | 565 | 53.7 | 48.5 | B09 
11] 861 | 350} 366 | 419 | 463 | 543 | 575 | 568 | 538 | 485 | B04 
12| 859 | 360 | 368 | 415 | 458] 545 | 580 | 571 | 534 | 486) 308 
18| 855 | 351 | 368 | 412! 460 | 548 | 585 | 574 | 583 | 488] 403 
14| 356 | 355 | 370 | 415 | 466 | 65.4 | 583 | 575 | 536 | 485 | 402 
15| 355 | 858 | 375 | 423] 475 | 658 | 581 | 673 | 536 | 480 | 40.2 | 395 
16 | 358 | 862 | 380 | 428 | 485 | 556 | 580 | 572 | 534 | 477 | 40.3 | 308 
17| 862 | 367) 384 | 436 | 495 | 557 | 57.5 | 569 | 534 | 472 | 898] 389 
18} 365 | 369 389 /| 444 | 503 /| 555 | 570 | 567 | 532) 465 | 306 | 388 
19 | 364 | 36.9 | 389 | 448 | 507 | 55.7 | 57.0 | 56.5 | 527 | 459) 308 | 384 
20) 367 | 374 | 387 | 449 | 506 | 560 | 568 | 563 | 524 | 454 | 400 | 381 
21 | 369 | 876 | 337 | 448 | 508 | 563 | 564 | 561 | 518 | 449 | 400} 380 
22 | 869 | 384 | 395 | 44.5 | 509 | B64 | 561 | 659 | 512 | 445 | B04 | 380 
28 871 | 390 | 398 | 444 | 508 | 567 | 561 | 559 | 510 | 441 | 303 | 878 
24| 374 | 301] 402 | 444 | 508 | 57.0 | 557 | 659 | 513 | 489 | 389 | 374 
25 | 378 | 389] 407 | 442 | 508 | 572 | 557 | 560 | 517 | 440 | 888 | B09 
26| 370 | 369 | 411 | 444 | 505 | 571 | 560] 558 | 617) 4838 | 387 | 366 
27| 366 | 334) 409 | 442] 508 | 572 | 362) 556 | 517 | 435 | 389 | B64 
28 | 870 | 34 | 410 | 438 | 508 | 578 | 562 | 552 | 518 | 431 | 302] 368 
29 | 873 411 | 436 | 512 | 561 | 564 | 548 | 511 | 425 | 303 | 863 
30 | 37.4 410) 441 | 514] 555 | 565 | 542 | 506] 422) 302 | 363 
al | 374 | 40 8 617 BB5 | 542 418 36 6 
Mn | 863 | 36.9 | 887 | 431 | 485 | 552 | 566 | 563 | 531 | 465 | 400 | 389 


Mean Teriperature of the whole year, 45 8 Deg 
This Table, it 1s believed, 1s the first of the kind that has been calculated for 
Aberdeen, and subsequent ubservations may modify 1t somewhat. It has been 
calculated upon a five-day mean—which 1s not new 1n meteorological calcula- 
tions—and 1s merely offered as a first app7 oxvimation, and, 1t 18 believed to be as 
accurate as we could possibly expect from the data we as yet possess. —Rev. 
Alex. Beverly, Observer. 


TABLE SHOWING THE MEAN TEMPERATURE AT SIX STATIONS 
IN ABERDEENSHIRE, CALCULATED ON A MEAN OF 13 YEARS, 
FROM JANUARY 1857, TO DECEMBER 1869, INCLUSIVE. 





Latitude | Longitude | Height above | Number Mean 
STATIONS. North West. Sea Level | of Years | Temperature 





Deg Sec | Deg. Sec. Feet Deg 
New Pitsligo, | 57.35 9 501 7 44 3 
Aberdeen, .j| 579 26 99 13 46 7 
Castle Newe, | 57 12 30 968 13 44.] 
Bogside, . .| 57 11 2 45 894 3 43 7 
Braemar, .| 570 3.24 1,114 13 43.6 
Ballater, . .| 57.4 33 666 5 44 6 








*‘The mean temperatures in the (above) Table are therefore either the ac- 
tually observed means of the 13 years, or the means which would most probably 
have been observed 1f the observations in each case had extended over the whole 
of this period.” —Scottish Meteorological Society’s Journal. 
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FROM SYMON’S a aman ee MAGAZINE, 
London : EpwaRD STANFORD, Charing Cross, S. W. 





- DS. | DB | DS | DS. | DB. IN, 

Braemar, | Aberdeenshire, . 28.7 | 45.8 | 9.4 | 86.5 | 128 | 0.61 7 

Jan., Buxton, Derbyshire, . . 20.6 | 44.0 | 2.5 | 415 | 129 1} 2.05 19 
Worthing, | Sussex, . ; , 849 | 451 | 20.9 | 24.2 | 841] 336 | 18 

Braemar, | 1,114 ft. above 8. L. 88.2 | 48.7 | 27.0 | 21.7 |] 85 | 862 | 11 

Feb., { Buxton, 1,100 do. 41.8 | 52.5 | 20.5 | 82.0 | 183.5 | 4.91 22 
Worthing, 80 do. 41.7 | 534 | 26.2 | 272 8.0 | 1.58 16 

Braemar, — 407 | G1.1 | 22.0 | 8301 | 152 | 2.78 15 

March, { Buxton, e 41.9 | 680 | 18.0 | 500 | 17.7 | 1.87 | 14 
Worthing, ee 44.6 | 62.7 | 304 | 523 | 109 | 0.84 ll 

raemar, 887 | 66.8 | 22.8 | 845 | 14.8 | 2.65 20 

April, { Buxton, { 428 | 600 | 180 | 420 | 15.4 | 4.81 | 28 
Worthing, 478 | 606 | 344 | 26.2 | 10.6 | 3.96 17 

Braemar, 475 | 72.6 | 264 | 462 | 20.8 | 1.06 | 10 

May, { Buxton, { 465 | 760 | 25.0 | 510 | 21.8 | 854 24 
Worthing, 510 | 70.8 | 85.8 | 35.0 | 15.9 | 046 4 

Braemar, 505 | 698 | 82.2 | 87.6 | 15.6 | 1.90 17 

June, Buxton, { 50.0 | 715 | 83.8 | 88.0 | 177 | 3.82 | 20 
Worthing, 58.6 | 68.7 | 37.2 | 81.6 | 14.4 | 262 16 

Braemar, 640 | 67.8 | 84.7 | 826 | 151 | 874 23 

July, Buxton, { 549 | 780 | 88.0 | 400 | 16.4 | 56.09 28 
Worthing, 598 | 752 | 48.2 | 27.0 | 101 ] 289 12 

mar, 567 | 740 | 36.3 | 87.7 }171 | 249 | 12 

Aug., Buxton. { 58.2 | 840 | 85.0 | 49.0 | 22.4 | 3,24 12 
Worthing, 631 | 81 | 48.2 | 369 | 158 | 1.54 6 

Braemar, , 494 | 692 | 263 | 489 | 146 | 8.74 15 

Sept., Buxton, { 507 | 720 | 20.5 | 425 | 16.2 | 5677 | 16 
Worthing, 583 | 778 | 402 | 376 | 181 | 807 10 

Braemar, 438 | 680 | 233 | 84.7 | 12.91 461 | 21 

Oct., | Buxton 46.3 | 630 | 240 | 89.0 | 147 | 599 21 
Worthing, 524 | 645 | 884 | 261 | 121} 136 | 14 

Braemar, 360 | 572 | 208 | 264 |} 10.9} 170 | 10 

Nov., | Buxton, 857 | 490 | 150 | 8340 | 12.4 |] 808 17 
Worthing, 402 | 5483 | 264 | 27.9 | 108 | 062 7 

Braemar, 854 | 664 | 188 | 4311125 | 161 14 

Dec., Buxton, { 3867 | 490 55 | 435 99 | 845 24 
Worthing, 394 | 50.2 | 22.3 | 279 | 94/1388 | 12 

Braemar, 488 | 740 | 93 | 64.7 | 142 | 30.36 | 175 
Year. Buxton, 1871 446 | 840 2.5 | 866 | 159 | 4712 240 
Worthing, si 489 | 851 | 20.9 | 642 | 116 | 93 148 


The Editor of this valuable Meteorological Journal says, ‘‘In one respect 
the materials for comparison are unsatisfactory ; the thermometers at Braemar 
and Worthing, are placed in Stevenson’s stands, those at Buxton on one of 
Glashier’s pattern ; the result of this is, that the range of temperature, both 
daily, monthly, and annual, at Buxton, appears larger by several degrees than 
it would have done if all three stations had been similarly equipped,’ 


DEPTH OF MONTHLY RAINFALL AT SIX STATIONS IN ABERDEEN. 
SHIRE, YEAR ENDING, DECEMBER 1871]. 


Csmmmeeesnaeell Inneeneeennanandl 
an | Rs | ere | eee gate | gE » eeemeneneenres | STA oe |r: 





Aberdeen, . ; 1 
Balllater, . 656 8.66 3. 
Braemar, . {1,114/ 16 | 2.95 . 
@ 
2 






Castle Newe, | "915| 85 | 2.65 | 2.44 
New Pisthgo,! 601} 10 |819/ 38.25 
Tillydesk, . | 349] 103 |3 26/2 


Saeeacenl 
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DEPTH OF RAINFALL AT FOUR PLACES ON THE EAST AND 
« NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND. 





Years. | Edinburgh. ; Arbroath. | Aberdeen. Elgin. 








In Dec. In. Dec, In. Dec In. Dec. 
1851 22 78 23 40 21 16 20.95 
1852 $1.51 20.42 82 28 26 88 
1858 ‘ 27 60 21 33 21 46 
1854 20 89 20 82 16 45 24 50 
1855 20 34 21 03 23 29 22 60 
1856 28 48 82 27 85 35 27 13 
1857 24 92 24 74 27 01 23 05 
1858 24.35 24 35 28 06 24 63 
1859 25 04 25.38 82 00 29 36 
1860 83 45 80 22 84 65 27 85 
1861 28.62 29 66 $0 97 32.50 
1862 83 92 31 33 30 77 29 62 
1863 25 63 24 72 26 14 27 09 
1864 28 09 34 00 82 64 27 87 
1865 23.05 27 88 80 00 23.74 
1866 27 28 25 66 31 16 20 48 
1867 81 04 30 43 80 60 27 79 
1868 28 57 33 62 31 73 25 90 
1869 22 23 23 74 31 70 28 42 
1870 v2 11 22 79 26 59 20 15 











Mean, 26 50 | 27.15 29 16 25 80 














BAROMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS, CONNECTED WITH THE 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY, AT SEVEN 
STATIONS IN ABERDEENSHIRE. YEAR, 1871. 


Mean reduced to 32 Deg , and sea level 





Height 
PLACES. Observer's Names above Jan Feb 
Sea level 


Mar | April | May | June 


























Feet Deg | Deg | Deg | Deg | Deg. | De 


Aberdeen, . .{ Rev A. Beverly, . 195 | 27 705 | 29 975 | 20 860 | 29 971 | 30 063 | 29 976 
Ballater,. . Mr J W Paterson, 660 {| 20 664 | 29 718 | 20 764 | 29 705 | 29 965 | 29 984 
Bogside, Mr. G Bruce, . 894 | 29 680 | 29 776 | 28 821 | 29 766 | 30 027 | 29 988 
Braemar, Mr J Aitken, , 1,114 | 29 638 | 29 753 | 29 850 | 20 764 | 30 023 | 29 956 
Cluny, . . Mr A MacDonald, 280 29 743 | 29 805 | 20 761 | 29 977 | 29 918 
New Pitshgo, | Mr D Sturrock, 501 | 29 646 | 29 732 | 29.7°8 | 29 750 | 30 017 | 29 246 


Tillypronie, Mr R Littlejohn, | 1,120 , 20 684 | 29 762 | 20 819 | 29 864 | 29.762 | 29 819 


BAROMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS—(Continued). 














Height 
PLACES, Observer’s Names. | above | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct | Nov. | Dec. 
Sca level 
Feet Dey | Deg | Deg | Deg | Deg | Deg 
Aberdeen, . Rev A. Beverly, . 195 | 29 671 | 29 882 | 29.934 | 29 827 | 29 081 | 29 882 
Ballater,. . Mr J W Paterson, 660 29 574 | 20 745 | 29 848 | 29 757 | 29 924 | 20,880 
Bogside, . .|Mr G Bruce,. . 894 29 664 | 29 860 | 29.921 | 29 804 | 29 S48 ; 29 866 
Braemar, . .|Mr.J Aitken, . 1,114 29.674 | 29 887 | 20 930 | 20 798 | 29 952 | 20 846 
Cluny, . . .|Mr A MacDonald, 280 20.580 | 29 860 | 29 874 | 20 831 | 29 963 | 20 857 
New Pitsligo, .| Mr D Sturrock, 501 =| 20.664 | 29.847 | 20 904 | 20 782 | 29 930 | 29.920 


Tillypronie,. .| Mr R Littlejohn, | 1,120 | 20.660 | 20 833 | 29 946 | 20 816 | 29 935 | 29 865 





From Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, New Series. 
W1iLL1AM Buacnwoup & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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RAINFALL AT ABERDEEN. 


YEARS—1856-72 INCLUSIVE. 


Rev. ALEX. BEVERLY, Observer. 


Sration, 195 FEET aBovE Sza LEVEL. 
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an Clumate. 


The climate of Aberdeenshire is little different in any respect 
from that of the rest of the northern counties of Scotland. On 
the east coast, the rains are heavier, and of longer continuance, 
when the wind blows from the east and south-east, off the Ger- 
man Ocean ; and on the west coast, which borders the Atlantic, 
the rains are heaviest, and of much longer duration, when the 
wind blows from the. west. 

The rainfall at four different stations on the east coast, bor- 
— on the German Ocean, at two periods, 1861 and 1870, 

O 


is as follows :— 
: Inches Mcan 

1861. At Edinburgh, . : ‘ ; 28 62 ) 
»,  AtArbroath, . ‘ : ‘ 29 66 98 535 
,  AtAberdeen, . . . . 3097 ica 
a At Kinnaird’s Head, . ' ; 24 89 

1870. At Edmburgh, . ‘ ‘ : 22.11 
5 At Arbroath, . ' ‘ : 22 79 25 45 
» At Aberdeen, . . . . 2657 ey 
es At Kinnaird’s Head, . 30 28 


And at four different stations on the west coast, bordering 
upon the Atlantic, also for the years 1861 and 1870, viz. :-— 





Inches. Mean 

1861 a Abaca, ‘ ; ; : 68.04 
tInverary, . 3 ; ; 98 70 

; At Portree, Skye, ‘ . 139.04 83 80 
PA At Scourie, Sutherland . : 49 55 
1870. ie Greenock, . : ; ‘ 47 00 
, tInverary, . ‘ ‘ ; 42 00 

‘At Portree, st | 68.46 ¢ 4997 
- At Scourie, ; ‘ 43.04 


It is, therefore, evident that the clouds carried over the lar- 
ger surface of the Atlantic, contain a larger quantity of aqueous 
vapour than those from the smaller surface of the German 
Ocean. It is also to be remarked, that the extraordinary 
excess of rain which falls on the west coast, over the east, may 
be attributed to the boldness of the west coast, and to the 
altitudes of the mountains, as compared with those of the east, 
which have a tendency to draw the watery vapours from the 
clouds, before they reach half-way across the country. 

Taking the rainfall at Aberdeen, on the east coast, and that 
of Portree on the west, with Braemar as the central station 
between the two, the difference of rainfall will appear more 
clearly by a reference to the following figures — 

In 1871, the rainfall at Aberdeen was 28.94 inches, 


At Braemar, same year, 1t was . . 8274 ,, 
At Portree, same year, 1t was . . 7919 ,, 
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The temperature of the lower parts of Aberdeenshire may be 
termed moderate. Along the sea coast, it is not so cold in 
winter, nor so warm in summer, as it is in some of the southern 
counties of both Scotland and England. Snow seldom lies 
long on the shores of the German Ocean, and the Moray Firth ; 
but in the central districts, between the lower north-eastern 
division of Formartine and Buchan, and the upper districts of 
Strathbogie and Braemar, there is a great difference of climate. 
In the upper districts snow lies longer, and the frosts are more 
intense in winter; while in summer, and in the valleys and 
on the sheltered hill slopes, the temperature is almost invari- 
ably higher than it is along the sea coast. Along the sea shore, 
and low lying land on the banks of the rivers and streams, late 
spring frosts, following mild winters, often destroy the early 
budding tree, and blacken the tops of the potato crop, while 
early autumn frosts in the higher districts, not unfrequently 
destroy the germ of the cereal crops, rendering them unfit for 
seed, and in some seasons unfit for bread. 

The temperature at Aberdeen, for a period of 13 years, prior 
to, but including 1869, was :— 


At Aberdeen, . : ; 46°.7' Mean. 61°.2’ Maximum. 31°.12’ Minimum. 
At Braemar (for same period), 43° 6’ ,, 72°.6’ 2 11° 0’ be 
At New Pitsligo (seven years), 44°.3’ ,, 62°,4’ ‘ 29° 52’ 
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At Castle Newe (13 years) 44°.1’ ,, 74° 0’ 49 13°. 2’ ie 


Taking Braemar as the highest and most central station in 
the northern parts of Scotland, and comparing it with that of 
Buxton in Derbyshire, year 1871, we find the comparison as to 
temperature and rainfall, to be as follows, viz. :— . 

Braemar, 43°.3’ Mean. 74°.0 Maximum. 9°.3 Minmmum. 30.36 Rainfall. 

Buxton, 44.6’ ,, 84.0  ,, 2.5 4, 47.12 ,, 

Thus, it will be seen, that the mean temperature at Braemar, 
for the year, is only about 1° less than at Buxton, the Maxi- 
mum being 10° in favour of Buxton, and the minimum 7° in 
favour of Braemar ; and, as to rainfall, there is about 17 inches 
less for the year at Braemar than at Buxton.* 

The distinguishing feature of the climate of Aberdeenshire, 
is, that the extremes of heat and cold are, to a considerable 


extent, tempered by the sea, which washes its northern and 
eastern shores. 


* ** We may mention, for the convenience of those unacquainted with these 
(two) locahties, that Braemar is near the source of the Dee, m Aberdeenshire, 
nearly 50 miles from the sea, and 1,114 feet above it, with lofty mountains in 
its vicinity, especially on its western side ; Buxton is almost exactly the same 
altitude (1,100 feet), but centrally situated in the hilly parts of Derbyshire, and 
like Braemar, more or less surrounded by ground of greater altitude than that 
on which the town is bult.”—Symon’s Meteorological Magazine, April 1872. 
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The north north-west, and north-easterly winds are the cul- 
dest ; the eastefly winds the most humid; and the southerly 
winds the warmest and most genial. The west and south-west 
winds, do not, at all times, blow warm 7 a ee we Saag when 
the tops of the Grampians, and the higher mountains of Ben- 
avon are covered with snow—but occasionally bring disastrous 
storms of wind,* and frequently piercing cold blasts, when 


‘‘ Round Loch-na-garr while the stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car, 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers, 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch-na-garr.” 


An eastern proverb says that, “fertility comes from the 
clouds of the air, and not from the clods of the earth,” and if 
that saying were true, even to a smaller extent, the clods of 
the earth, in this part of the country, have no reason to be 
dissatishied with such benefactors We are, in most scasons, 
amply supplied with aqueous vapour, and, in most districts, 
with pure spring water. ‘Tis true, that in some dry early dis- 
tricts, such as Deeside, Fyvie, and between Mormond and the 
sea, the rainfall, in some seasons, is insufficient for the wants 
of such sandy soils ; and in the clay districts, along the coast, 
there is occasionally a want of a timeous distribution of the 
rainfall, as well as of a more copious flow of water from the 
earth beneath. But in the migien and especially the more 
mountainous parts of the County, there is at all seasons a most 
ample downfall of rain, as well as most copious supplies of the 
ese spring water which can issue from the bowels of the 
earth. 

The greatest disadvantage, felt as to climate—especially in 
the lower districts of the County—is the want of heat, arising 
from the want of shelter from trees and high hills, and the 
prevalence of north and easterly winds, in autumn and spring ; 
and heat can only be gendered and fostered by planting broad 
belts of trees and hedgerows for shelter. Hitherto, arboricul- 
ture in most parts of Aberdeenshire, : ppeits to have been too 
exclusively confined to the system of forming large masses of 
plantations in fairly iolieret valleys in the neighbourhood of, 
and around proprietor’s residences, and to the tops of some of 
the lower hills (some of which look like “ cloud capt’ towers),” 
without any attempt being made to form connecting belts, or 


*In the month of December, 1848, a fearful and most destructive wind 
storm swept across the country from the south-west. It began to blow early 
in the evening of the 14th, and, by day-light of the followmg mornmg, many 
hundred acres of the finest pine trees in our forests were uprooted, and others 
rreparably damaged by the elemental wrath of this most disastrous hurricane. 
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links to break the force of the fierce autumnal gales which 
frequently sweep across the eastern parts of Scotland.* 


Principal Fairs and Cattle Markets in Aberdeenshire. 


January. 


Aberdeen, every Wednesday and Sa- 
turday throughout the year. 

Aboyne, 3rd Thursday. 

Alford, Tuesday 16th. 

Deer (New), 3rd Wednesday. 

Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 

Echt, lst Monday. 

Ellon, lst and 3rd Monday. 

Fyvie 3rd Thursday. 

Huntly, lst and 3rd Wednesday. 

Inverurie, Tuesday 2nd and 23rd. 

Insch, 4th Monday. 

Kintore, Thursday 11. 

Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday. 

Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 

Longside, 2nd Thursday after Mintlaw. 

Lonmay, 2nd Monday. 

Lumphanan, 2nd Thursday. 

Lumsden, lst Monday. 

Machar (New), 3rd Thursday. 

Meldrum (Old), Tuesday 9th and 30th. 

Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday. 

New Maud Station, last Monday. 

Rhynie, Saturday before 4th Monday. 

Rothie Station, 2nd Monday. 

Ruthrieston, 3rd Monday. 

Strichen, lst Thursday. 

Tarland, Wednesday before 5th, or 5th 
if Wednesday. 

Turriff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 

Uduny Station, last Thursday. 


February. 


Aboyne, 3rd Thursday. 
Alford, Tuesday 6th and 27th. 
Auchnagatt, 2nd Thursda 
Ballater, Tuesday before Anouk 
Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 
Echt, Ist Monday. 
Ellon, lst and 3rd Monday 
Fintray (Hatton), lst Saturday. 
Fyvie, 3rd Thursda 

untly, lst and 3rd Wednesday. 
Insch, 4th Monday. 


Inverurie, Tuesday 13th. 

Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 

Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday. 

Kuintore, lst Thursday. 

Longside, 2nd Thuraday after Mintlaw. 

Lumphanan, 2nd Thursday. 

Lumsden, Ist Monday. 

Meldrum (Old), Tuesday 20th. 

Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday. 

New Maud Station, last Monday. 

Pitsligo (New), Wednesday after 26th. 

Rhynie, Saturday before 4th Monday. 

Rothie Station, 2nd Monday. 

Ruthnieston, 3rd Monday. 

Strathdon, 2nd Friday. 

Strichen, lst Thursday. 

Tarland, 2nd Wednesday and last Wed- 
nesday, O. S. 

Torphins, Ist Thursday. 

Turriff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 

Udny Station, last Thursday. 


March. 


Aboyne, 8rd Thursday. 
Alford, Tuesday 19th. 
Balgair, last Tuesday. 
Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 
Echt, 1st Monday. 
Ellon, Ist and 3rd Monday. 
Fyvie, 3rd Thursday. 

untly, 1st and 3rd Wednesday. 
Insch, 4th Monday. 
Inverurie, Tuesday 5th and 26th. 
Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday 
Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 
Kintore, Thursday 14th. 
Lenabo, Wednesday after 25th. 
Longside, 2nd Thursday after Mintlaw. 
Lonmay, 2nd Monday. 
Lumphanan, 2nd Thursday. 
Lumsden, lst Monday. 
Machar (New), 3rd Thursday. 
Meldrum (Old), Tuesday 12th. 
Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday. 
New Maud Station, last Monday. 


* On the 4th of October, 1860, a very destructive gale of wind swept across 


the country from the north. It began to blow early in the morning, and con- 
tinued with unabated fury up till mid-day, and did great damage to corn crops, 
which were at the time y cut, and gtr uncut, and uprooted many soli- 
tary trees, which had stood the blasts of hundred years, no doubt aggravated 
by the circumstance that they were fully clothed in their foilage. This gale 
was not of a local character: it extended from the shores of the Moray Firth, 
far into the ‘‘ heart of Mid Lothian,” occasionmg much damage everywhere 
throughout its course. 
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Rhynie, Saturday before 4th Monday. | Deer (New), Thursday before 26th, or 


Rothie Station, 2nd Monday. 

Ruthrieston, 3rd Monday. 

Strichen, lst Thursday. 

Torphins, day before the Inverurie 2nd 
arket. 

Turriff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 

Udny Station, last Thursday. 


April. 

Aberdeen (Pasch), last Wednesday. 
Aberdeen (Old), last Thursday. 
Aboyne, 3rd Thursday. 
Alford, Tuesday 9th and 30th. 
Auchnagatt, 2nd Thursday. 
Braemar, last Wednesday. 
Craigievar, Friday before 3rd Wednes- 

day. 
Ganiteatows: Thursday after 27th. 
Deer (New), Wednesday after 12th. 
Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 
Echt, Ist Monday. 
Ellon, lst and 3rd Monday. 
Fintray (Hatton), Ist Saturday. 
Fyvie, 3rd Thursday. 
Hawkhall, 3rd Tuesday, O. 8S. 
Huntly, lst and 3rd Wednesday. 
Insch, 4th Monday. 
Inverurie, Tuesday 16th. 
Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday. 
Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 
Longside, 2nd Thursday after Mintlaw. 
Lumphanan, 2nd Thursday 
Lumsden, Ist Monday after last Tues- 


day, O. S. 
Meldrum (Old), Tuesday 2nd and 23rd. 
Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday 
New Maud Station, last Monday. 
Rhynie, Saturday before 4th Monday 
Rothie, 2nd Monday. 
Ruthnieston, 3rd Monday. 
Strathdon (Parkvula), 4th Tuesday. 
Strichen, lst Thursday. 
Turnff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 
Udny Station, last Thursday. 


May 


Aberdeen (Feeing), Friday before and 
after 26th. 

Aberdour (New), 26th. 

Aboyne, lst Tuesday and 3rd Thursday. 

Alford, Tuesday 20th and Monday of 
week before 26th. 

Auchindorr, last Friday, O. S. 

Ballater, lst Tuesday, O. S., and Sa- 
turday before. 

sir sored Friday before 26th, or 26th 
uf Friday. 

Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 


26th if Thursday. 

Echt, 2nd Monday. 

Ellon, Tuesday after 11th, and lst and 
3rd Monday. 

Fyvie, 3rd Thursday. 

Hawkhall, Thursday before last Satur- 
day, O. S. 

Huntly, Ist and 3rd Wednesday, Hir- 
ing, Thursday before 26th. 

aa , Friday before 18th and 4th Mon- 

ay 


Inverurie, Tuesday 7th and 28th, and 
Wednesday before 26th. 

Kincardine O’Neil, 2nd Tuesday, O. S. 

Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 

Kintore, Thursday 16th. 

Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday. 

Longside, Thursday before 12th, and 
2nd Thursday after Mintlaw. 

Lonmay, 2nd Monday. 

Lumphanan, 2nd Thursday. 

Lumsden, last Friday, O S. 

Meldrum (Old), Tuesday 14th, and Mon- 
day before 26th, or 26th 1f Monday. 

Methlick, Thursday after 11th. 

Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday 

Monymusk, 2nd Thursday 

New Maud Station, last Monday. 

New Machar, 3rd Thursday. 

Peterhead, Tuesday after 25th. 

Pitsligo (New), Wednesday after 25th 

Potarch, day after Durns. 

Rhyme, Saturday before 4th Monday, 
and Monday before 26th. 

Rothie, 2nd Monday 

Ruthrieston, 3rd Monday. 

Strathdon (Col), 2nd Friday. 

Strichen, Ist Thursday and Wednesday 
after 19th. 

Tarland, lst Wednesday and Wednes- 
day after 26th. 

Turriff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 

Udny Station, last Thursday 

Wartle, Thursday before 26th. 


Juue. 


Aberdeen (Wool), Last Thursday and 
Friday. 

Aboyne, last Wednesday. 

Alford, Tuesday 11. 

Auchnagatt, 2nd Thursday, 

Balgair, Friday before 26th. 

Braemar, Ist Thursday, O. 8S. 

Byth, Thursday after 5th 

Craigievar, Thursday afterlast Tuesday. 

Deer (New), Wednesday after 19th. 

Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 

Echt, Ist Monday. 

Ellon, Ist and 3rd Monday. 
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Fyvie, 8rd Thursday. 

Greenburn, 2nd Tuesday, O. 8. 
Huntly, Ist and 3rd Wednesday. 
Insch, 4th Monday. 

Inverurie, Tuesday 18th. 
Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 
Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday. 

Lenabo, Wednesday after 26th. 
Longside, 2nd Thursday after Mintlaw. 
Mel (Old), Tuesday after 4th & 25th. 
Mintlaw, 2nd Thursday. 

Muir of Rhynie, Ist Wednesday. 

New Maud Station, last Monday. 
Rothie, 2nd Monday. 
Ruthrieston, 3rd Monday. 
St. Sairs, Wednesday after last Tucs- 


day, O. 8. 
Strichen, 1st Thursday. 
Tarland, Friday after St. Sairs. 
Torphins, 2nd Monday. 
Turriff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 
Udny Station, last Thursday. 


July. 


Aberdeen (Wool), Thursday and Fri- 
day of Ist and 2nd week 

Aboyne, last Friday. 

Alford, Tuesday 2nd and 23rd 

Ballater, Wednesday after Brechin 

Cabrach, Thursday after Glass. 

Craigievar, day after St. Sairs. 

Becht, Monday before St. Saurs. 

Ellon, Ist and 3rd Monday. 

Fyvie 3rd Thursday. 

eens 3rd Tuesday and Wednesday, 


Greenburn, last Thursday. 

Huntly, Ist and 3rd Wednesday, Hir- 
ing Shearers. 

Insch, 4th Monday. 

Inverurie, Tuesday 9th (day before St. 
Sairs) and 30th. 

Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 

Kintore, Thursday 4th. 

Longside, 2nd Thursday after Mintlaw. 

Lonmay Station, 2nd Monday. 

Meldrum (Old), Tuesday 10th. 

Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday 

New Maud Station, last Monday. 

New Machar, 2nd Thursday. 

era Aikey Fair, Wednesday after 
19th. 

Park, Deeside, Tuesday after Aboyne. 

Rothie, 2nd Monday. 

Ruthrieston, 3rd Monday. 

Strathdon(Parkvilla), Fridayafter Glass. 

Strichen, Jst Thursday. 

Turriff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 

Udny Station, last Thursday. 
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Aujust. 
Aberdeen (Timber Market), last Wed. 


nesday. 
Aboyne, 3rd Thursday. 
Alford, Tuesday 13th. 
Auchnagatt, 2nd Thursday. 
Craigevar, Thursday after 2nd Tues- 


day, O S. 

Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 

Deer (New), 2nd Tuesday. 

Echt, lst Monday. 

Ellon, 1st and 3rd Monday. 

Fyvie, 3rd Thursday. 

Huntly, Ist and ard. Wednesday. 

Insch, 4th Monday. 

Inverurie, Tuesday 20th. 

Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday. 

Kennethmont, 3rd Monday 

Kincardine O’Neil, Wednesday & Thurs- 
day after last Tuesday, O S 

Longside, 2nd Thursday after Mintlaw. 

Lumsden, 3rd Tuesday, O S. 

ee (Old), Tuesday after 6th aud 

7th. 

Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday. 

Monymusk, 3rd Thursday, O §. 

New Maud Station, last Monday. 

Pitshgo (New), Thursday after 13th 

Rayne (Old), Wednesday after lst Tues- 
day, O S Sheep and Timber, Thurs- 
day before. 

Rothe, 2nd Monday. 

Ruthnieston, 3rd Monday. 

Strichen, lst Thursday 

Tarland, Friday after lst Tuesday, O S 

Tarves, Bartle Chapel, Friday after 28th. 

Turriff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 

Udny Station, last Thursday. 


September. 


Aboyne, 3rd Thursday. 

Alford, Tuesday 3rd and 24th. 
Ballater, 2nd Monday and Tuesday, O. 8S. 
Braemar, 3rd Monday, O 8. 
aeievars Friday after lst Tuesday, 


O 
Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 
Echt, Ist Monday. 
Ellon, 1st and 3rd Monday. 
Fyvie, 3rd Thursday. 
Greenburn, last Wednesday. 
Hawkhall, Tuesday after 3rd Monday. 
Huntly, Ist and 3rd Wednesday. 
Insch, 4th Monday. 
Inverurie, Tuesday 10th 
Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 
Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday. 
Kinkell, Wendnesday after last Thurs- 
day, O 8. 
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Longside, 2nd Thursday after Mintlaw. | Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 


Lonmay, 2nd Mond#ly. 

Lumphanan, 2nd Thursday. 

Meldrum (Old), Tuesday 17th. 

Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday. 

New Maud Station, last Monday. 

Rhynie, day after Keith, lst Wednes- 
day, 0. 8. 

Rothie, 2nd Monday. 

Ruthrieston, 3rd Monday. 

Strathdon, last Saturday. 

Strichen, lst bait k 

Turriff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 

Udny Station, last Thursday. 


October. 


Aberdeen (Old), Wednesday after 3rd 
raha O. 8S. 

Aboyne, Ist Tuesday and Wednesday, 
O. S., and Tuesday following. 

Alford, Tuesday 15th. 

Auchnagatt, 2nd Thursday. 

Byth (Little), Thursday after 26th. 

Cabrach, Friday before Kennethmont. 

Deer (New), Wednesday after 19th. 

Deer (Old), 2nd Tuesday. 

Echt, day before Kinkell, September. 

Fllon, Ist and 3rd Monday. 

Fyvie, 3rd Thursday. 

Huntly, Ist and 3rd Wednesday. 

Insch, 4th Monday. 

Inverune, Tuesday Ist and 22nd. 

Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 

Longside, 2nd Thursday after Mintlaw 

Lonmay, 2nd Monday. 

Lumphanan, 2nd Thursday 

Meldram (Old), Tuesday 8th and 29th. 

Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday. 

New Maud Station, last Monday. 

Pitshgo (New), Wednesday after 5th. 

Potarch, Wednesday after Aboyne. 

Rhynie, day after Kennethmont. 

Rothie, 2nd Monday. 

Ruthrieston, 3rd Monday. 

Strichen, Ist Thursday. 

Tarland, 2nd Wednesday after Ist 
Tuesday, O. S. 

Turnff, 2nd and 4th Wednesday 

Udny Station, last Thursday. 


November. 


Aberdeen (Feeing), Friday before and 
Friday after 22nd. 

Aberdour (New), 22nd. 

Aboyne, 3rd Thursday. 

Alford, Tuesday 5th and 26th, and 
Monday of week before 22nd. 

Ballater, Saturday before 22nd. 

Braemar, last day, O. S. 


Deer (New), Thursday after 21st. 

Echt, 2nd Tuesday. 

Ellon, Wednesday after 12th, and Ist 
and 3rd Monday. 

ae 3rd Thursday. 

Glenkindy, 23rd. 

Huntly, lst and 3rd Wednesday, Hir- 
ng, Thursday before 22nd. 

Insch, Friday before 18th, and 4th 
Monday. 

Inverurie, Tuesday 12th, and Wednes- 
day before 22nd. 

Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 

Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday. 

Kintore, Thuraday 28th. 

Lenabo, Wednesday after 26th. 

Longside, 2nd Tuesday, and 2nd Thurs- 
day after Mintlaw. 

Lonmay, 2nd Monday. 

Lumphanan, 2nd Thursday. 

Machar (New), 3rd Thursday. 

Meldrum (Old), Tuesday 19th and Mon- 
day before 22nd. 

Methlick, day after Peterhead. 

Mintlaw 2nd Tuesday. 

New Maud Station, last Monday. 

Peterhead, Tuesday after 18th. 

Potarch, Thursday before 22nd. 

Rhynie, Saturday before 4th Monday, 
and Monday before 22nd. 

Rethie, 2nd Monday. 

Ruthnieston, 3rd Monday. 

Strathdon (Col.), 2nd Friday 

Strichen, lst Thursday and Wednesday 
after 12th. 

Tarland, Tuesday after 22nd, or on 22nd 
if Tuesday. 

Turniff, Saturday before 23rd, and 2nd 
and 4th Wednesday. 

Udny Station, last Thursday. 


December. 


Aboyne, 3rd Thursday. 

Alford, Tuesday 17th. 
Auchnagatt, 2nd Thursday. 

Deer (Old), Wednesday after 19th. 
Kcht, Ist Monday 

Ellon, lst and 3rd Monday. 

Fyvie, 3rd Thursday. 

Fintray (Hatton), lst Saturday. 
Huntly lst and 3rd Wednesday. 
Insch, 4th Monday. 

Inverurie, Tuesday 3rd and 24th. 
Kildrummy, 3rd Thursday. 
Kennethmont, 3rd Monday. 
Longside, 2nd Tuesday after Mintlaw. 
Lumphanan, 2nd Thursday. 
Lumsden, Ist Monday. 
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Meldrum (01d), Tureday 10th and 31st. Strichen, Ist Thursday. 


Mintlaw, 2nd Tuesday. arland, Wednesday beforeJanuary 5th, 
New Maud Station, last Monday. or 5th if Wednesday. . 
Rhynie, Sa y before 4th Monday. | Torphins, 2nd Sprig A 

Rothie, 2nd Monday. - | Turriff, 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Ruthrieston, 3rd Monday. Udny Station, last Thuraday. 


Nors.—‘‘ Fairs which are held according to the Old Style, have the letters O. 8. 
poet after the day indicated. In some districts, the dfference between the 

Id and New Styles is computed to be eleven, in others, twelve days.”—Vide 
Aberdeen Almanack. 


ABERDEEN OR ST. NICHOLAS PARISH. 





Presbytery and Synod of Aberdeen. 


THE etymology of Aberdeen seems to be derived from the an- 
cient British, and the prefix, Aber, signifies the mouth of a 
river, or brook, where it falls into the sea, or any lake or 
stream. Da-abhuin, or Da-awin, the space between two rivers, 
which corresponds exactly with the position of Aberdeen, as it 
stands between two rivers—the Dee andthe Don. The earliest 
mention of this place is in a “ Roman itinerary of an incursion 
made by Severus into the northern parts of Scotland, early in 
the third century,” and, in it, Aberdeen is called Devana, or 
city on the river Deva, or Dee. Ptolney’s Devas, are the Dee 
in Kirkcudbright, called the Deva in Selgovii; the Dee in 
Cheshire, is called the Deva in Cornabbii ; and the Diva, in the 
country of the Caristi (Wales); but he takes no notice of the 
Deva in Taixalium, or the Dee in Aberdeenshire, 

In Gaelic, according to Thom’s History of Aberdeenshire, 
Aber is synonymous with the prefix Inver, and both signify a 
confluence. m, &® hill, au, water, bar, an obstacle, and dun, 
the hill on which the castle or city stands. According to 
Maclachlan, the Gaelic name is Obavrreadhain,* pronounced 
Oberrayn, and signifies the town situated near the mouth of 
two rivers. 

In Scotland, we find the Abers, or Abhir, chiefly (but not 
exo ayes) on the east coast, and the Invers on the west, the 
country of the Gaelic race. But neither do the Abers nor the 
Invers exist on the east coast of England; and both are of 
doubtful existence in Ireland. On the west coast of England, 
in Wales, the Abers are numerous. 


* « Abhir-reidh-an, the smooth river confluence ; abhir-domhain, the deep 
confluence.” —Col. Robertson’s Gaelic Topography. 
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In Kennedy’s.Annals, the name is variously spelt, Aberdaen, 
Aberdon, Aberdin, Aberdene, and Abrydene ; esd in 
Latin writings, it 1s written Aberdonia.* But while Buchanan 
uses the name Abredonia, as applicable both to Old and New 
Aberdeen, he uses Abredeam as applicable only to the latter. 

Some of our antiquarian writers suppose that the Picts were 
a tribe of the ancient Britons, and te that were so, without 
doubt, the name is to be ascribed to them; but if the Picts 
were originally of Scandinavian origin, the name Aberdeen, 
must have been in existence before their invasion, therefore 
the name must be attributed to the first known inhabitants— 
the, ancient Britons, or Welsh, where the Abers exist. 


Situation. 


The City is situated on the left bank of the Dee, at the 
mouth of the river, in the south-eastmost corner of the County, 
in latitude 57°.9’ north, and longitude 2°.6’ west of Greenwich. 


Boundaries. 


St. Nicholas, or City Parish, which comprehends the ancient 
Royalty,is bounded on the north by the parish of Old Machar, by 
the Broadford and Froghall burns, from a point a little north of 
Hutcheon Street (64 feet above sea level), and runs eastward by 
these old water courses, Love-lane (87 feet) and the Rifle-range, 
in a direct easterly line to the sea, On the east it is bounded by 
the sea. On the south, it is bounded by the flood mark of the 
Dee, up to the Craiglug Suspension Bridge ; and on the west, by 
the ti e-way of the river, and the old channel of the Denburn, 
and the parish of Old Machar, up to the Skene Street bridge (45 
feet), aid by the burn of Broadford to the point first mentioned. 

The parliamentary burgh, which comprehends the city pa- 
rishes, a small portion of Banchory-Devenick parish, at the 
Bridge of Dee, and that portion of Old Machar parish, which 
lies between the Dee and the Don, is bounded on the north, by 
the centre channel of the river Don, from the influx of the 
Scatterburn (52 feet above sea level), to the sea, On the east, 
by the sea, from the mouth of the Don, to the mouth of the Dee. 
On the south, by the centre channel of the Dee, up to an ideal 
point, 100 yards above the Bridge of Dee. And on the west, by 
an ideal straight line, from last mentioned point, to the centre 
ot the old Deeside road, near Auchinyell, thence, northward by 
the boundaries between the parishes of Old Machar and Ban- 
chory-Devenick, and of oid Machar and Newhills, by the 
Scatterburn, to the Don, at the point first mentioned. 


* On the coins of David IL. it is Aberdon. 
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Extent. 


The parliamentary burgh, from the Bridge of Dee, to the 
Old Bridge of Don, measures about four miles, in a direct line, 
from south to north; and from the sea, to the north gate of 
Springhill, east to west, it measures about 3} miles, The City, 
or St. Nicholas parish, comprises an area of about 650 acres, 
and the parliamentary burgh, nearly nine square miles. 

Topography. 

The City, or St. Nicholas parish, stands upon four hills, or 
small eminences, viz., the Castle hill, about 80 feet above sea 
level ; the School hill (65 feet); the Woolman hill (58 feet) ; 
and the Port hill, which is about 100 feet, and the highest 
land within the Royalty. On the east of King Street, there is 
the Gallows hill (98 feet), and the Broad hill (94 feet) ; and on 
the west of King Street road, there is the Spital ridge (120 
feet) ; and, west of the Old Town Cathedral NG feet), there is 
the Mote hill, or the hill of Tillydrone (130 feet), overlooking 
the finely wooded braes of Seaton and Balgownie, and the 
steep banks of the Don, at the Printfield and Woodside, up to 
the Scatterburn. West of the Old Town and the Spital ridge, 
lie the pleasent undulating grounds of Powis, Sunnyside, and 
Berryden, rising in oe slopes is to the rocky peaks of 
Hilton (300 feet), and Cairncry (446 feet), this point being the 
highest land within the burgh. West of Broadford, and to 
the north of the Denburn is the ridge of Gilcomston, and 
Loanhead (Mile-end 170 feet), rising westward, and termina- 
ting in the transverse ridge of Woodhill (340 feet), and the 
Stocket hill (320 feet). West and south of the Denburn valley, 
there is the table land of Union and Crown Terrace (86 feet), 
and that of Ferryhill (85 feet), south of the Holburn, the land 
rises with gentle slopes westward to the rocky peaks of the 
Rubislaw quarries, which are about 300 feet above sea level, 
and the extreme west point, where the burgh boundary crosses 
the Skene road at Hazelhead, is about 312 feet. 

Hydrography. 

Besides the two bounding rivers, the Dee and the Don, the 
burgh is intersected by several small streams, the largest being 
that of the Denburn, which has its source at Kingswells, about 
two miles west of the burgh. The others being the Westburn, 
which flows from Woodhill, the Broadford and Froghall burns, 
and the Powis burn on the north, with the Holburn, and the 
burns of Pitmuxton and Ruthrieston, on the south. The water 
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of the Holburnds stored at the Walker dam (240 feet), for the 
purpose of supplementing the water UPD for the Justice Mills 
(80 feet). Above the Rubislaw bleachfields (144 feet), the water 
in this stream may be said to be fit for domestic purposes ; but 
from these bleachfields downwards to the tidal water of the Dee, 
the Holburn is only an open sewer, conveying all manner of 

olluting liquids from linen and woollen works, distilleries, 
broweuee and tanneries, besides conveying large quantities of 
other unpurified matter into the tidal waters of the harbour. 
The Denburn is comparatively a pure stream till it reaches the 
Gilcomston dam (114 feet), but trom that point downwards to 
the Dock, or harbour, and along with its tributary streams 
which flow from Broadford, it is made to carry off all sorts of 
refuse from linen works, tanneries, chemical works, comb works, 
and the sewage of the northern portion of the town. The lower 
course of the Denburn, from a point near Union Bridge to the 
Dock, has been arched over in a temporary fashion (judging from 
its periodical outbursts), which, to a certain extent, excludes 
from view, its most offensive aspect ; but such works can have 
no beneficial effect upon the large quantity of noxious stuff it 
conveys into the Dock and tidal waters of the Dee. The Powis, 
or the Tyle burn, is but a small stream, and has only a short 
course. At Kettybrewster (114 feet), it receives all manner of 
abominations, and at Ladye Mill (36 feet), on the King Street 
road, it receives the greater portion of the sewage of Old Aber- 
deen, which is allowed to run to waste on the spongy brackish 
beds of the Old Town links, and into the tidal waters of the Don. 

Springs. 

Along the lower valley of the Denburn, there is the Corbie 
well, and the Well of Spa, the Garden well, the Gilcomston 
springs, and St. John’s well, the wells of Cardens’ howe, Foun- 
tainhall, and Morningside. In point of discharge of water, the 
Gilcomston, and Fountainhall springs stand first, the others 
sending forth but small quantities of bright, sparkling water, 
eae enough to the taste, with little or no organic matter. 

udging, however, by the strata from which these springs issue, 
the water is neither more nor less than thoroughly purified 
sewage, flowing through water bearing gravel, and sand, and, 
so far as is known, an innocent cooling beverage, but too hard 
for domestic purposes. The Well, or Spring of Spa is now only 
slightly impregnated with carbonate of iron. In the year 1615, 
Dr. William Barclay published an account of these springs, 
under the title of “Callirhoe, or the Nymph of Aberdene Re- 
suscitat,” and the building which then protected them was 
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repaired, or restored, by the celebrated painter George Jamieson, 
but it was soon afterwards destroyed by a flood in the Denburn. 
The building which now protects this well was erected in 1670, 
and consists of a half circular enclosure with steps and benches, 
aoe a neat entablature, bearing the following inscription and 
a ‘* As heaven gives me, so give I thee,” 
‘“‘Hoc Fonte Dertvata Sarus in Patrriam PorpuLuMQuE Fivat.” 
Spapa Reprviva 1670. 
RENOVATUM EST Opvs ANNO 1851. 


The springs of Fountainhall, and others above the Gilcom- 
ston dam, were at one time utilized for supplying the old water 
cistern at the top of Broad Street, which for a time formed the 
chief supply of water to the inhabitants of the City. On the 
Links, north of the Broad hill, there is a copious flow of water 
from the hollow beside the dung depét, part of which is con- 
veyed to a reservoir in the grounds of the Bannermill cotton 
factory. On the north of College Bounds, there is the Orchard 
well, and at Sunnyside, there is the Firhill well, the water of 
which has slight chalybeate properties. At Froghall, there 
are several springs within Cocker’s nursery grounds, which were 
conveyed to Broadford linen works, for supplying their reser- 
voirs. On the west of Ferryhill, there is a strong chalybeate 
Spring within the grounds of Roy’s nursery, which has a low 
temperature, and is very agreeable to the taste. North of the 
house of Powis, and the Mortar-hole road, there are several 
perennial springs, which are utilized for er ae oe the inhabi- 
tants of Old Aberdeen with water, but, on the formation of the 
Great North of Scotland Railway in 1845, and the consequent 
breaking up of the Aberdeenshire canal, these jee which 
appeared at a lower level, were for a time almost laid dry. 


Wells. 


About 40 years ago, Messrs. Hadden and Sons, at their manu- 
factory in the Green, sank two Artesian wells; one of them to 
a depth of 150 feet, and another to 220 feet, both yielding 
about 250 gallons of water per minute. At the Devanha 
brewery, a well was sunk through rock, to the depth of 140 feet, 
- which yielded only a small supply of water; but sing highly 
impregnated with carbonate of iron, it was unfit for brewin 
purposes. At Messrs. Richard’s and Co’s. works at Broadford, 
a well was sunk to the depth of about 200 feet, through black 
earth, peat moss, clay, rough gravel and sand, and granite rock, 
from which was obtained about 45 gallons per minute of 
excellent waver. Latterly the Caledonian Railway Company 
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sunk a deep wall near their locomotive premises at Ferryhill, 
from which they obtain a supply of water ; and the Great North 
Railway Company have a well sunk to the depth of about 100 
feet, in their station ground at Kettybrewster. Both these 
Railway Companies use steam power for pumping up their 
water supply, which, it is said, is at all times sufficient for their 


urpose. 
Pum wells of the ordinary kind may be got almost every- 
where within the burgh, by digging from 12 to 35 feet ; but m 
consequence of the abundant water supply recently introduced 
into the City, and distributed over a wide suburban district, 
such wells have become almost things of the past. 


Water supply. 


About the year 1766, a cistern was erected at the top of 
Broad Street, capable of storing 30,000 gallons, which was 
supplied by the springs at Fountainhall, before mentioned, 
from which, and along with other springs in the lower valley of 
the Denburn, a water supply was obtained equal to about 130 
gallons per minute, or 187,200 gallons per diem ; but in dry sea- 
sons, and on many occasions this uy was found to be very 
deficient for supplying the demands of a population which had 
increased from about 12,000, in 1760, to 33,000, in 1881. In 
the year 1830, the Commissioners of Police for the City resolved 
on procuring an additional supp y of water from the Dee, and 
by the advice, and under the direction of Mr. Jardine, C. E. of 

dinburgh, the Commissioners adopted his proposals, and 
erected a pwmp house near the north end of the Bridge of Dee, 
about twe miles from the City. The point where the water was 
abstracted from the river was fully half a mile above high water 
mark, and was conveyed through natural filter beds and a 
tunnel, to the pumping station. The two engines, which were 
fitted up in the pumping house, were capable of working up to 
50 horse power each, and of raising the water through a 15 
inch diameter main, to the Union Street reservoir, which stood 
about 180 feet above the engines, and about 40 feet above the 
level of the street. The Union Place cistern was 50 feet by 80, 
and nine feet deep, and contained fully 84,000 gallons of water, 
and the engines, taxed to their utmost power, were only capable 
of raising about 1,000,000 gallons daily for a population of 
about 55,000. 

For several years previous to 1864, the inhabitants suffered 
much from the want of a sufficient supply of water, and, in 
1862, the Commissioners of Police resolved to abandon their 
pumping system from the Dee, and to procure another supply 
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by gravitation, and for this purpose they obtained parliamen- 
a powers to abstract from the Dee at Cairnton (which is 23 

les from the sea, by the course of the river, and 224 feet 
above its level), 2,500,000 gallons of water daily, with powers to 
abstract 6,000,000 daily, when necessary. “Near to Invercanny, 
which is fully one mile below the Cairnton Intake, a storage 
reservoir was constructed, capable of containing 10,000,000 
i of water, or about four day’s supply, when the water in 

e river is discoloured by floods. 

In connection with this reservoir, there are filter beds and 
regulating sluices, through which all the water is made to pass 
before it enters into the main aqueduct, and at Brae of Pit- 
fodels, which is 14 miles from Union Place, and 162 feet above 
sea level, there is another storage reservoir which is capable of 
containing about 6,000,000 gallons, a little more than two days’ 
supply, for eigth-tenths of the population of the burgh. Near 
the Den of Cults, which is about three miles from Union Place, 
and 190 feet above sea level, there is a bye service from the 
main aqueduct, for supplying hydraulic machines used in 
forcing up water to the high level reservoir on Hillhead of 
Pitfodels (400 feet), which contains about 500,000 gallons, 
intended for supplying the higher parts of the suburban water 
districts, which could not be supplied by gravitation from the 
main service. The Cults hydraulic engine station is placed 
about 120 feet below the level of the main aqueduct, and the 
storage reservoir on Hillhead is 210 feet above it. The daily 
waste of water sustained and required to work these engines, 
cannot be estimated at less than 365,750 gallons, reckoning 
ar ose working hours a-day. ® 

ese works were designed and carried out under the direc- 
tion of the late Mr. James Simpson, Engineer of the Lambeth 
water works, which are considered to be the worst water works 
in London. The estimated, or contract cost of constructing the 
main aqueduct, storage reservoirs, hydraulic machine, and sta- 
tion, was £110,000, exclusive of the purchase of land, right of 
way leave, compensation for temporary damage, and the cost 
of laying mains throughout the City and suburbs. 

The main aqueduct, from the Invercanny reservoir to the 
Brae of Pitfodels, about 18 miles, is laid upon a gradient of two 
feet per mile, and it chiefly consists of an egg-shaped brick cul- 
vert, with cast-iron piping, 36 inches diameter, laid across several 
streams. Between the Invercanny reservoir, and the Cairnton 
Intake, there is a short tunnel fehres fonrtti of a mile) which 
had to be cut through whinstone, and ae hyritic rock of 
unusual hardness, aa on other parts of the fine, there was a 
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good deal of eee work, through gravel and boulder rock, 
with long embankments across several valleys and streams. 

Up to the close of the last financial year, 30th September 
1872, these water works altogether cost £161,523, 15s. 54d. 
The water rates levied on the different classes of property with- 
in the municipal boundaries, are 6d. per pound on dwellin 
houses, on other property than a dwelling house 3d. per pound. 
Private water rate on dwelling houses 6d. per pound. Ditto on 
shops, small eupey: 3d per oe large supply, 6d ‘a pound. 
Beyond the police bounds the rate levied tur a supply of water 
from the low service, is 1s 3}d. per pound, and Is. dd. per 
pound for a supply from the high service, besides interest on 
private service pipes where such is chargeable. 

The gross revenue from the water supply for the year ending 
30th September 1873, amounted to £14,831, 11s. 2d., and the 
expenditure for the year, to £14,033, Os. 10d., which left a 
balance of £798, 10s. 4d, to be carried to next account. 

It is estimated that about one-tenth of the whole water 
supply is required for manufacturing purposes, cleansing 
streets, and for flushing sewers. The remainder fairly esti- 
mated, would give to a population of 70,000 inhabitants, about 
28 gallons per head per diem. But as the supply and the 
pressure are constant, out of the 28 gallons supplied, nearly 
one-third absolutely runs to waste. As previously stated, about 
£161,524 has been expended on works, in bringing this supply 
of water to the City, which sum represents an expenditure of 
about 46s. per head of the inhabitants, and a little more than 
£38, 4s. per diem for 2,000,000 gallons, and the cost to the 
consumer about one fiftieth part of a farthing per gallon. 


Harbour. 


The harbour is situated on the north shore of the inner 
estuary of the Dee, and at one time it extended from the Sand- 
ness upwards by Futtie and the Pier, or Key-head, to the Poyner- 
nook, at the mouth of the Denburn, and the chief access to the 
Quay-head was by the Shore-brae. Previous to the extension 
of the Pier eastwards from the Pack-house towards Futtie,* 
the tide, “at full sea,” flowed over the whole lands, from the 
bottom of the Castle-brae, to the haughs of Torry, and from 
the Sand-ness, whereon the Block-house stood, up to the Clay- 
hills. By the extension of the Pier eastward, from the Weigh, 

* “This extension measured no fewer than 500 walking passes, and joyned 
with Futtie. The territory thus gained from the estuary was called the Shore 
lands, and thereon are built, Virginia Street, James’s Street, Commerce Street, 


and all the lanes and houses which he between the Regent Quay, and the foot 
of the Castle hill.”—Robertson’s Book of Bon-Accord. 
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or Pack-house, which was effected about the year 1658, Sir 
Samuel Forbes of Foveran (1715) says, “that about 60 years 
ago, a fine meadow of ground was gained, by making a long 
broad terras flanked in both sides with large stones; and the 
harbour nothing entrenched upon but bettered.” 

Soon after these internal improvements were effected, Vir- 
inia and other streets were laid out, and the whole redeemed 
ands on the north side of the harbour have been for many 

years covered with buildings. 

The external improvements, or works for the improvement of 
the navigation channel of the Dee, may be said to have been 
commenced about the year 1608, as we find that between 1608, 
and 1618, David Anderson,* of Finzeauch, merchant burgess, 
succeeded in removing a large piece of rock which lay in the 
middle of the navigation channel, but the harbour mouth of 
the river still remained very much interrupted by drifting sand 
from the north, and the contending flood water in the river, so 
much so, that often at low tide, there was only two feet of water 
on the Bar,+ and, at high water, not more than 13 feet.t 


* «The entry to the harbour was long obstructed by a great stone, called 
Knock Maitland, or Craig Metellan. But, in 1610, this obstacle was removed 
—-by the renowned art and mdustrie of that ingenious and vertuous citizen— 
David Anderson, of Finzeauch, from his skill m mechanics, popularly known 
by the name of ‘ Davie-do-a-thing.’ The expense of the instruments Ber 
by him amounted to 300 merks. Tradition relates, that the device he adopted 
was that of securmg a number of empty casks to the block at low water ; and 
when the flowing tide lifted the mass from its bed, he seated himself on one of 
the barrels, and, with flying colours (and pipers playing), sailed up the harbour, 
renal the acclamations of the delighted citizens,”—Robertson’s Book of Bon- 

cco 

+ Anno 1637. ‘‘ Upon St. Stephen’s day, the 26th December (through great 
inundation of water), a bar or great bed of sand was wrought up aad casten 
overthwart the mouth of the river Dee, mixed with marle-clay and stones. 
This fearful bar so stopped the harbour mouth, that no ship could go out or 
come in thereat ; and, at low water, a man might have passed on the bed dry- 
footed from the north shore to the bulwark. It amazed the hall people of 
Aberdeen, burgh and land ; they fell to fasting, praying, mourning, weeping 
all day and nich ; then they went out with spades and shovels in great num- 
bers, young and old, to cast down this fearful bar, but all in vain ; for as fast as 
they threw down at low water, 1t gathered again at full sea. Then the people 
gave it over, and became heartless, thinking our sea trade and salmon Rshing 
was hke to be gone, and noble Aberdeen brought to destruction, and hastily 
advertised the haill coast-side south and north, with this accident, that none of 
their vessels should approach this harbour. But while they are at the pain of 
despair, the Lord of His great mercy removed clean away this bar, and the 
water did keep its own course as before, to the great joy of the people of Aber- 
deen, and comfort of the people round about. But this bar came not for nought, 
but was a token of great troubles to fall upon both Aberdeens ; and it is to be 
remarked, that as there was fearful signs by water, so there was many mon- 
strous high winds this year, no good token more than the rest.”—Spalding’s 
History, 1624-1645, Edition of 1830. 

+ In 1661, Gordon in his survey of Aberdeen, says, ‘‘Men of warre and 
merchande ships of great size and burthen must ly at Torrie in the verie channel 
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The next attempt to improve the navigation channel was 
made in 1755, by carrying out Mr. Smeaton’s plans of the 
North Pier, which was finished in 1780. Smeaton recom- 
mended that the North Pier should be carried 1,400 feet 
seaward, from the Sand-ness; but only 1,200 feet was built, 
which, along with the inside Jetty, cost about £18,000. By the 
erection of this Pier, the channel of the river was narrowed, 
and a greater scour created ; the Bar was carried much farther 
seaward, and the depth of water on it increased from 13 to 18 
feet, at high tides. The inside Jetty, to a certain extent, pre- 
vented the violent in-run of the sea in easterly gales, and the 
North Pier prevented the drifting sand from filling up the 
improved channel entrance. Several small Jettys on the south 
side were erected, but they were found to be no improvement 
on Smeaton’s plans. 

Inconvenience still being felt from the want of greater depth 
of water on the Bar, in 1810, Mr. Telford was consulted, who, 
at once recemmended a further extension of Smeaton’s North 
Pier, and the erection of a breakwater Pier, on the south side 
of the channel entrance. Soon after, these works on Telford’s 
plans, were commenced, and, in 1816, the North Pier had been 
extended 900 feet seaward from Smeaton’s Pier head, and about 
600 feet of the south breakwater. This extension of the North 
Pier, which had its beneficial ettects, cost about £66,000. The 
south breakwater having been erected to protect the North 
Pier in south-easterly gales, and to guard the interior, or en- 
trance channel, had also its beneficial effects, and cost “ more 
than £14,000.” By the completion of these works, an addi- 
tional depth of water of only about three feet was obtained 
on the Bar, and the depth, for nearly the past 50 years, 
has remained almost stationary at about 21 feet at ordinary 
spring tides. 

Up to the year 1829, harbour improvements were chiefly 
confined to the rebuilding of the inner Quay walls, but as the 
disastrous flood in the Dee, in August of that year, under- 
founded considerable portions of the Quay walls, the Commis- 
Sioners resolved to make a new channel for the river, and a 
spill-water (?) to the south of the harbour, by which operation 
a large area of ground was reclaimed from being under the 
influence of the tide formerly called the Inche, now called the 
Inches, and access was made to them by a swing bridge thrown 
of the Dee. Lesser vessels may goe up to Futtie, or by the help of the tyde at 
high water goe up to the Citie, and ly closse along the peer, wher they either 
unloade the goods and take in their fraughts.” At p. 214—‘‘ Nor dare any ven- 


ture hot expert pillots, who can guyde the way—and have the help of the wind 
and tyde.”—Robertson’s Book of Bon-Accord. 
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aie the harbour from Regent Quay at the bottom of Marischal 
treet. 

In the year 1838, the Commissioners consulted Mr. James 
Walker, C. E., of London, as to improvements which might be 
effected on the interior parts of the harbour. Mr. Walker 
recommended that the upper parts of it should be converted 
into a wet dock, and his lat differed very little from those 
proper by Telford in 1810. On this report and plans the 

/ommmissioners prepared a bill and introduced it into Parliament 
in the Session of 1839, but owing to the opposition it met with 
from merchants and shipowners, it was thrown out, on the 
ground chiefly that the area proposed to be occupied for dock 
purposes would greatly curtail the extent of the tidal harbour, 
and add seriously to the already too heavily burdened funds of 
the trust, without giving any increased, or anything like ade- 
quate accommodation for the outlay. 

Again, in the year 1840, the harbour Commissioners renewed 
their application to Parliament, and were successful in obtain- 
ing their bill, and soon after they commenced operations in 
building the dock and tide locks, the former being 350 feet by 
60, and the latter 80 feet in width, with two swing bridges for 
carriages. These locks were finished and the Dock opened in 
September 1848, At the same time Provost Blaikie’s Quay was 
finished, and the cross Quay wall on the west was carried about 
440 feet southwards from Trinity Quay, in a direct line with 
east side of Market Street, which cut off a large extent of tidal 
water ground above the line of that street, the greater portion 
of which now forms the goods station of the Caledonian Railway. 

The area of the present Victoria Dock is 28 acres, 74 of which 
fall above the Marischal Street bridge. The whariage along 


* «* This draw or swing bridge, was erected in 1832, and cost about £6,000 ; 
and it leads directly to - banks of the Dee, and to a fragment of a gigantic 
oak which was found imbedded im the river near to where 1t now stands.” — 
Robertson’s Book of Bon-Accord. 

+ The sums expended on the following works, in improving the interior of 
the harbour, between the years 1810 and 1840, are as follows :— 


On Waterloo Quay, : : . £10,000 
On Regent and Trinity Quays, ; ‘ ‘ 25,471 
On Wharf at Lower Basin (Pocra), : : ; 8,178 
Wharf on Inches, . : : ‘ ‘ F ‘ 2,091 
New Channel for the Dee, . , ; ; ; 11,918 
Spill Water Channel for Do. (?) . ; ‘ : 6,800 
b on Inches, . P : : ; 31,966 
Marischal Street Swing Bridge, . ‘ ; ; 6,000 
Total on Works, . ; ‘ ; . £102,424 

On Dredging Machines, Boats, &c. »  «  « 25,861 
Total Expenditure, . ; / . £128,285 
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Waterloo and Bogen Quays, is 2,120 feet in length, that of 
Provost Blaikie’s Quay, 2,100 feet. The wharfage in all, above 
Marischal Street bridge, is 1,340 feet, with about 600 feet on 
the south side, along which there are some shipbuilding yards, 

The extent of tidal harbour, inside a line drawn from the 
point of the lower Jetty, to Point Law, excluding the now old 
channel of the Dee, is about 18 acres, with about 900 feet of 
wharfage at Pocra-pier, and about 250 feet of a wooden pier im- 
mediately outside the tide lock on the south side. Along the 
north side, and between the Dock Gates and Pocra-jetty, the 
principal shipbuilding yards of Footdee have a water frontage 
of about 1,000 feet. 

The depth of water on the sill of the tide lock has been for 
many years, about 21 feet, at ordinary spring tides. The depth 
of water inside the Dock Gates varies very considerably. Along 
the Quay walls above Marischal Street bridge, the depth of 
water, on an average, docs not exceed 12 feet, and from the 
constant inflow of sewage matter by the Denburn, that depth 
of water will not long continue. 

In the year 1868, application was made to Parliament for 

powers to carry out further improvements on the navigation 
channel of the Dee, on plans revised by Messrs. Hawkshaw and 
Abernethy, of London, who recommended a further extension 
of the North Pier, the erection of a new breakwater on the 
south of the entrance channel, and a new course for the Dee, 
from Torry-pool up to the Craiglug bridge. In 1869, operations 
were commenced for the diversion of the river, and building 
the south breakwater, and in December 1872, the Dee was 
flowing through its new channal About two-thirds, 790 lineal 
feet, out of 1,200 of the south breakwater, has been built, the 
“Skate’s Nose” has been removed, and a considerable portion 
of Telford’s breakwater. The new south breakwater Pier is 
built of large concrete blocks composed of two parts rough 
gravel, and one part cement, and it starts from the rocky shore 
of the Grey-hope, on the larboard or port side of the harbour 
Suirenee, and is intended for its portection in south-easterly 
gales. . 
Under the Act of Parliament of 1868, and a supplementary 
Act obtained in 1872, the harbour Commissioners were em- 
powered to borrow £300,000, for carrying out these improve- 
ments, and up to the latter part of 1872, about £130,000 had 
‘ been expended. The contract price of the new channel for the 
Dee, was £51,585, and during the year 1872, £15,375, had been 
expended in dredging gravel, silt, and mud deposited in the 
harbour, and its entrance channel, by the river and sewers. 
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Plans have been promulgated for utilizing the recently re- 
claimed ground between the old and new channels of the Dee, 
below the line of Market Street, and a temporary wooden bridge 
has been erected across the old channel of the river, in the line 
of that street, to give access to this newly acquired territory. 
The new ground below the line of Market Street is in course of 
being laid out for herring-curing yards, shipbuilding, &c. The 
lower part of the old channel of the river is being partly lined 
with wooden piers, for accommodating herring boats during the 
fishing season ; but plans of permanent Wharves, or Quays, and 
a graving or dry-dock, which has been long contemplated, do 
not yet appear to be fully matured. 

The extension of the North Pier has not been commenced, 
and about one-third of the whole length, and the most difficult 
part of the south breakwater, has yet to be built. A consider- 
able portion of the old, or Telford’s breakwater still remains, 
and most of the lower parts of the Inches, opposite the Foot- 
dee shipbuilding yards, have to be removed. 

The total sum expended on harbour improvements, and 
contingent expenses, from the date of the harbour Act of 
1810, up to September 1872, amounts to £1,509,638, 5s. 114d., 
and the debt affecting the trust at present, amounts to 
£324,612, 4s. 3d. 


The Harbour Revenue for the year ending 





30th September 1871, was. . . £381,571 0 9 
Revenue from the Greyhope Salmon Fishings, 721 2 8 
Total, ee i. £2 £32,292 3 5 
. See eee] 
The Harbour Revenue for the year ending 
80th September 1872, was . ; . £32,642 18 6 
Revenue from the Greyhope and Midchingle 
almon Fishings, ; . ‘ 5,122 8 4 
Total, : > wee Ye % £37,765 6 10 


SS 
Norz.—The Midchingle Salmon Fishings were purchased by the Harbour Com- 
missioners in 1872, for the sum of £30,800, thereby increasing their Revenue on 
this branch, to the extent of £4,401, 5s. 8d. in 1872, over that of 1871. 
TONNAGE OF VESSELS BELONGING TO THE PORT. 
In 1810, there were a Vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 17,131 tons. 
34. 


L ” 99 9 99 9 99 


1831, ry) 209 99 99 9 30,460 99 
1841, » 218 ” 9” 9 38,979 ,, 
1851, 93 eve 99 99 99 50,9 99 
1861, 99 see 9 99 99 74, 232 9 


1871, 93 ese 99 93 99 99,936 99 
The gross tonnage of Vessels belonging to the Port in 1872, was 100,279 tons. 
In the year 1872, there were 17 vessels built at the Port of 
a gross tonnage of 11,449 tons. Of these nine were built of 
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iron, having a gross tonnage of 8,753 tons, and eight built of 
wood, of a gross tonnage of 2,696 tons, and of these 17 vessels, 
10 were screw steamers, and seven were sailing vessels. 

The harbour revenue, 1811 to 1871, seven decades, is as 
follows :— 


In 1811, it amounted to £7,214 11 8 
182], oe - 9,160 11 9 
1831, aA 12,238 13 7 
1841, a 18,657 7 10 
1851, an 20,189 12 6 
1861, ag ; 8 7 


ot 


1871, - 32,292 3 
The gross revenue in 1872, amounted to £37,765, 6s. 10d. 
Sewerage. 


Within the det five years the sum of £62,695, 2s. 3}d. has 
been expended on the purchase of old, and the construction of 
new sewers within the City, and extended municipal boundary. 
The revenue derived therefrom by an equal rate of 5d. per 
pound, levied on owners, and 5d. per pound on occupiers, 
amounted to £7,606, 7s, and the a a including a 
payment of £2,316, 12s. 1d., to the sinking fund in reduction 
of debt, amounted to £7,627, 3s. 8d., which leaves a deficiency 
of £20, 16s. 8d., standing against next year’s account. 

The facilities for the efficient sewerage of the City of Aber- 
deen are very great; but the sewers have been so laid as to 
make it a very complicated affair. Instead of the main sewers 
being laid in a position to take advantage of the natural out- 
falls, they have been laid out in zones, almost on dead level 
intercepting sewers, with reversible outfalls. Recently we 
were told by authority, which need not be called in question, 
that the highest main sewer is laid about 57 feet above low 
water mark, spring tides, and that it would drain a district 
containing 20,000 inhabitants. The second main sewer is laid 
at a height of about 41 feet above sea level, and it would drain 
a district containing 24,000 inhabitants. The third main sewer 
will intercept the sewage of about 31,000 inhabitants, and it 
will discharge its contents at Abercrombie’s Jetty, in the navi- 
gation channel of the Dee, a few feet below high water mark ; 
and the fourth, or lowest level sewer, will intercept the sewage 
of about 5,000 inhabitants, which has to be pumped up and 
discharged, also at Abercrombie’s Jetty. 

Last year, it was proposed to carry the sewage of the highest 
level main sewer, No. 1, by gravitation, along the King Street 
road, and the New Bridge of Don (42 feet), and on to certainly 
not more than 50 acres of worthless drift sandhills, on the sea 
shore of the lands of Murcar, and into the mill dam of the Don 
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Mills, higher than which it will not rise. The present outfall 
of this sewer is by the Denburn and into the Dock, or tidal 
water of the Dee. 

The outfall of sewer No. 2, is by Loch Street, Mounthooly, 
and the Lepers Croft, to the Spital, to which the sewage 1s 
carried by an expensive tunnel, and, when not wanted there for 
the purpose of irrigating about 50 acres of land, it falls back 
into the magazine sewer of Loch Street and others. 

Sewer No. 3, has its outfall at Abercrombie’s Jetty, which is 
under the influence of the tide, consequently it has only an 
intermittent flow; and the sewage of No. 4, has at present no 
outlet, but we are informed that it “is intended to be pumped 
to the main sewer (?) that it may be discharged at Aber- 
crombie’s Jetty.” e pumping machinery for this sewer has 
been kept in store for some time. 

At present it is not our duty to point out the evils arising 
out of such a complicated system of sewerage, further than to 
say, that the principles and details of proceedure for securin 
freedom from local accumulations of sewage in the sewers, an 
consequently noxious gasses, have been most certainly over- 
icoked in the construction of the Aberdeen sewers, which have 
been made subservient to other objects in view, which have not 
been, and cannot be carried out, while the evil is accumulating, 
and abiding, the authorities are talking, and men are scheming, 
and may do so until circumstances bring their obvious defects 
of structure into too prominent notice. 

Corporate, and incorporate bodies of men are often slow to 
learn the extent to which proper sanitary regulations bear upon 
the preventibility of disease, therfore, without such knowledge, 
or conviction, and without properly designed and well regulated 
sewers, no sanitary improvement worthy of a name, can be car- 
ried out in the midst of a densely populated town. 

Without doubt, the first of all sanitary improvements which 
ought to be carried out in every town and populous place, is 
that of introducing a plentiful supply of pure water to the 
inhabitants, even though some of those who are meant to con- 
sume it should prefer stronger, and less innocent liquids. The 
next is that of wash-houses and baths, and it may be, after these 
have been built, that the people do not choose to use them. 
Then, the atmosphere may be purified of smoke and other 
artificially gendered vapours, and it often happens that people 
wont let pure air enter their houses. But the sewerage of a 
town, and the necessary sanitary arrangements connected with 
the regulation and disposal of the sewage, belong to those whose 
duty it is to see the sanitary laws of the country carried into 
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effect, and not allew any one to suffer from the inevitable effects 
arising out of cesspool drainage, ill ventilated sewers, and un- 
trapped house drains, the work of men’s hands, who ought to 
know that about nine-tenths of the epidemical calamities which 
have arisen among the inhabitants of large towns, have origi- 
nated in defective, or what may be called deposit sewers, such 
as we have. 

The sewerage works of Aberdeen have been carried out in 
fragmentary sections, apparently under no hd guiding 
constructive principle, in a most unsatisfactory and incomplete 
shape, the expense of which is not yet known, and, without 
taking into account the cost of concocting the hybrid scheme, 
which was propounded in 1872, for altering and amending the 
various proposals which have been made within the last few 
years for utilizing the sewage. 

In March, last year, the authorities proposed purchasing 
about 400 acres of the lands of Balgownie, which lie imme- 
diately to the north of the Bridge of Don, and between the Ellon 
turnpike, and the sea, fully 300 acres of which stand far higher 
than the Union Terrace sewer, No. 1, the remainder only con- 
sisting of a small hollow below the Don Mill’s dam, the houses 
and gardens of the Preventive Coast Guard Station, and the sea 
margin of worthless sand hills before mentioned, lying below its 
level; yet with such facts as to levels, the authorities state in 
their report, that the sewage of this sewer, “ according to usual 
calculations would irrigate,” by gravitation, “about 200 acres 
of land,” at a cost of £18,950. 


DETAILS OF ESTIMATE. 
For Built Culvert, Syphon-pipe, and Double Sewer, . . £9,950 





For og Union Terrace Sewer, . : : 3,000 
Cost of levelling and laying out the land, 200 acres, at £30 

an acre, : e % : , i ‘ 6,000 

Total, . a i” 2 . £18,950 

asa 


The proposal to utilize the sewage of Aberdeen, on the Links 
and lands of Murcar, is not a new one; but certainly this is 
the first time that we have heard that it could be applied by 
gravitation, to much less than the half of 200 acres, and that 
only on the most worthless sand and benty hillocks along the 
sea shore. 

Gas. 


A Gas Light Company was first established in Aberdeen in 
1824, for the manufacture of gas from oil, and for about four 
years thereafter the Company sold gas, at from £2 to £2 10s. per 
1,000 cubic feet ; but, owing to the high price of oil, and limited 
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demand, it turned out an unprofitable speculation. In the 
year 1828, the Company abandoned the manufacture of oil gas, 
and commenced the manufacture of gas from coal, for which 
they charged 15s. per 1,000 cubic feet. - At this time the Com- 

any had to pay 15s. to £1 8s. per ton, for the best parrot coal, 
but in 1886, and owing to a scarcity of that kind of coal, they 
were under the necessity of obtaining supplies from Lancashire, 
which cost them for a time about £1 16s. per ton, and the price 

r 1,000 cubic feet of gas ranged about 10s, In 1840, the 

ength of gas mains belonging to the Company was about 50 
miles, averaging from two to 12 inches in diameter, and they 
extended to the Old Town, Woodside, and Stoneywood, on the 
north, and to Rubislaw, and the Bridge of Dee on the south. 
The gas holder power belonging to the Company at this time 
amounted to about 154,000 fabs feet, and the gross annual 
consumpt to about 25,000,000 cubic feet.* 

The old gas works were conveniently, though perhaps not 
very desirably, situated between the top of the harbour and 
lower Dee Street, and were well arranged substantial buildings. 
The quality of the gas produced was equal, if not superior to 
that manufactured at a eae gas work in the meee As a 
joint stock speculation, the Company were so successful, that in 
the year 1840, a new Company was formed, and they erected 
their works on the Sandilands, in a very convenient situation, 
and, in a sanitary point of view, more desirable to the com- 
munity. But after a few years experience in opposition, the two 
Companies amalgamated, and soon after they gradually removed 
to the new Company’s premises at the Sandilands and sold 
their old premises and ground to the Scottish North Eastern 
Railway Company. Up to 1871, the united Gas Company 
continued to manufacture and supply gas to the public at the 
reasonable rate of about 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet, until the local 
authorities obtained powers, under the New Municipality 
Extension Act, to acquire the gas works for the benefit of the 
community, for which they had to pay the gas light Company 
the following sums according to valuation, viz :— 


For Fixed Plant, ~ «© « . « £118,964 9 3 
For Moveable Plant, . ‘ F ‘ ’ 1,948 0 8 
For Parliamentary Expenses, . ° : 5,828 12 4 
Total . . . . £123,741 2 3 

Less, Cash in hand, and Accounts due for Gas, * 93118 5 
Total . . . . £120,809 3 10 

ie 

Due to bankers on 2nd January, 1873, . £5,313 2 7 


*Or a daily consumpt of 68,500 cubic feet, not equal to half the holder 
power belonging to the Company at the time. 
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During the.past year, the greatest daily consumpt of gas 
amounted to 950,000 cubic feet, and the average daily manufac- 
ture to 880,000 cubic feet. The aggregate capacity of holder 

ower amounted to only 720,000 cubic feet, which left a 
Deficiency of 160,000 cubic feet, between the manufacture and 
the holder power, and a very great deficiency of gas for supply- 
ing the wide district throughout which the mains are laid: 

e present price of gas is, and has been for several years, 
about 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet, to ordinary consumers ; but from 
the want of holder power, and consequently poe the 
illuminating power of the gas is low, while the public lamps in 
many of the streets are badly placed, and the burners used in 
them throw out the smallest amount of radiating light possible. 
The streets altogether are but dimly lighted. 


Streets. 


Most of the principal thoroughfares within the municipal 
boundary are paved with an inferior quality of granite cause- 
way blocks mostly of a ee size (5” x 4"), and generally the 
foot ways are laid with roughly jointed granite slabs, which are 
now worn smooth and ede and present a most disagrec- 
able surface. Some of the older streets, such as Loch Street, 
the Netherkirkgate, the Shiprow, Frederick Street, Park Street, 
Marywell Street, and portions of other streets, are paved with 
rubble causeway of a very primitive description, while the 
Macadamised thoroughfares of the Windmill-brae, and the 
Hardgate, Summer Street, the Leadside roads, Gileomston, and 
those of Broadford, and Causewayend, on the north side of the 
town, with the Clayhills and Palmerston roads, on the south, 
are kept in the worst possible state of repair. 

The whole of Market Street, and portions of Union Street, 
and of St. Nicholas Street, have been laid, or paved, with 
causeway blocks of a superior description, about (7" x 3”). 
The foot ways of Union Bridge, and some of those opposite to 
a few public and private buildings in Union Street, have been 
laid, or relaid, with close jointed granite slabs of a better quality 
and workmanship which only present too great a contrast to 
ae old boulder pavements Eich exist everywhere throughout 

e town. 


Bridges. 


The only bridge worthy of notice in the City, is that which 
was built in the line of Union Street, across the Denburn valley, 
under an Act of Parliament which was obtained in 1800. 
Union Bridge, as it is called, consists of onc open arch of 182 
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feet span, considerably less than a semi-circle, with three blind 
arches, one on the west and two on the east. The top of the 
parapets is 52 feet above the level of the ground below, and 
they stand upon a cornice, base course ballustrade, and cope, 
with centre and abutment pediments. 

The carriage way of the bridge is 21 feet wide, with foot 
ways on each side of about eight feet, and return wing-walls, 
which widen out to 70 feet, being the whole width of the street. 
On the faces of the abutment walls of the main arch, there are 
four tall circular recessed niches, which, along with the parapets 
and pediments, are all closely pick-dressed masonry. The 
faces and wing-walls of the arch, and the arch stones, which 
have a dressed ring, is of that style of masonry known as bevel 
drafted and scabble faced. The whole structure is composed 
of native granite ; but judging from the many cracks and drys 
which now appear in some of the principal stones, it has not 
been of the best quality, at least not so good as that which can 
now be got. 

The cost of building Union Bridge is said to have been be- 
tween £12,000 and £13,000, and built from a design by Telford, 
which was selected from others, and after foundations had been 
laid for one of three arches. 

Union Bridge was finished in 1803, and on it, along with the 
bridges over the Correction Wynd, and Putachie-side,* and in 

urchasing property for opening up Union Street, St. Nicholas 

treet, and King Street, the corporation spent upwards of 
£100,000 stg., which for a time paralized the city treasury ; but, 
although the cost of these improvements proved ruinous to the 
corporation funds, they ended to extend and improve the 
town, and have contributed much to the health of the place, 
and to the prosperity of its inhabitants. 

Bridge of Des — is bridge was founded about the year 1500, 
by Bishop William Elphinstone, who died in 1514, before it was 
completed. Bishop Gordon, his successor, did nothing to com- 

lete it; but on his death in 1518, his successor, Bishop Gavin 

unbar, set the work agoing and finished the bridge in 1527. 
Thus, then, at last, was this munificent ecclesiastical undertaking 
finished, with the means left by its founder, and the untiring 
exertions of Bishop Gavin Dunbar. 

Two years after the bridge was built, Bishop Dunbar inti- 
mated to the Provost and Council, that he was to give the 
“lands of Ardlair” for upholding the bridge, it “being now 
founded, bigged and ended.” In the year 1529, or about that 


oe these bridges were originally built and extend the whole width of the 
8 
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time, the Town Council granted a bond to the Bishop, sealed 
with the commfom seal of the burgh, undertaking to “ uphold 
the bridge, and, if need be, to rebuild it from the money and 
profits of Ardlair, which are to be applied to that purpose, and 
to no other use ;” and, if possible, to strengthen that bond still 
more, “the Provost and Baillies and Council swore in judgment 
the great bodily oath, touching the crucifix, to apply same 
accordingly.” 

There is, we believe, no record of the cost of building this 
bridge, which consists of seven semi-circular ribbed arches, each 
being about 50 feet span. Originally the bridge was only about 
164 feet wide over parapets, and built of Morayshire freestone, 
with a chapel at a little distance from the north end of it, called 
the “ Lady’s Chapel of the Bridge,” and an elegant porch at the 
south end, built of the same description of ipened stone. 

On the piers of the bridge, the arms of Bishop Elphinstone 
appear twice, those of Bishop Dunbar, eight times, with two 
Latin inscriptions in black letter, one of them bearing date 1520, 
and the other 1525. 

About the year 1592, the lands of Ardlair were disposed of 
to John Leslie, of Balquhain, for the sum of 4,000 merks—= 
£222 3s. 4d., and, in 1610, the lands of Cooperston were pur- 
chased and mortified in lieu of Ardlair, for the support of the 
fabric. About this time, however, the bridge had fallen into 
decay, so much so, according to Kennedy, “that early in the 
last century, it became necessary to build the greatest part of 
it, particularly the arches and superstructure.” But not much 
appears to have been done in the matter till 1718-19 and 21, 
nie! which years the Council seem to have expended con- 
siderable sums of money in the purchase of freestone from Elgin, 
and of timber from the Duke af Gordon, for making centres for 
the arches, and for building boats for dropping stones into the 
river around the piers, to preserve them from the etfects of the 
currents. These repairs being made on the arches and super- 
structure of the bridge, and in protecting the piers, nothing 
further appears to have been done, or required, till 1773, when 
the Town Council ordered the porch, or port, at the south end 
of the bridge to be removed, and the approach at the north end 
to be widened, which at this time turned very abruptly to the 
east towards the City by the Hardgate. About the year 1692, 
on the Hardgate and Pitmuxton road, a neat stone bridge of 
three small arches had been built over the burn of Ruthrieston. 
This bridge was built out of the Bridge of Dee fund, and is 
composed of neatly tooled granite, having on the middle piers 
the arms of Bishop Elphistone, and theCity, carved on freestone. 
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But time, and deplorable neglect, have left this handsome 
specimen of bridge architecture in a very delapidated state. 

On the opening up of the Union Place and Holburn Street 
road,to the brid e of Dee, which was made in 1796 with the com- 
mutation road funds of the district, and only became turnpike 
when the Magistrates failed to keep it in repair; the increase 
of traffic on this road by the Bridge of Dee to the south, became 
SO great, that, in the year 1840, the Magistrates resolved upon 
widening the bridge, by ac tuan feet feet to its upper side, re- 
building the parapets (only three feet high), and wing-wall 
turrets, with foot ways three feet broad on each side. In 1841, 
the foundation stone of this addition was laid, by the late 
Provost, Sir Thomas Blaikie, and in the following year the 
work was finished, at a cost of £7,250. This addition was made 
in strict conformity with the original design of the structure, 
ae the parapet walls are too low to be either symmetrical or 
safe. 

The revenue from the remains of Ardlair now amount to 
£114, Os. 11d., and the debt standing against the bridge in 1872 
amounted to £1,963, 12s. 5d. 

The funds belonging to the Bridge of Dee, we find, were 
taxed for building the Auld Bow Bridge over the Denburn. 
In the Council Register, Vol. II., page 458, there is the follow- 
ing entry, “ Ye haill toune being convenit wt in ye Tolbuith 
thot neidfull and expedient to big anc brig upon ye den-burne 
at ye sout wast entre to ye toune on thi wy ynto fra ye brig of 
Dee, and ordanis master Robert Lumisden, master of wark of 
the brig of Dee to big ye said brig of twa bowis sufficientlie wt 
stone and lyme wt ye reddiest of ye money that he gets of the 
mailis of Ardlair.’ This order bears date 2nd January 1566, 
but at another “head court” held on 7th October 1586, “ the 
hail toune consentit” that “another bow brig be biggit and 
erectit,” which was also found too small, as, “ efter great rayne 
being in spat brak out aft, and diverse tymes wantand passage 
towards the eist.” This bridge also did not stand long, as we 
find that, in November 1609, the Magistrates entered into 
a contract with Andro Jamesone, massone, to build another 
bridge “hawand twa bowis,” which was to cost 250 merks. This 
bridge, No. 3, turned out to be too small for the spat which 
often swelled the Denburn, as we find, by an order or minute 
of Council of date 24th October 1746, that the two arches should 
be removed, as there was not sufficient room to contain the 
water. “ Many houses in the Green were rendered uninhabit- 
able, besides a great loss to the public good of the burgh, and 
a great hindrance to the south post and other travellers.” In 
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the following. year, 1747, the Magistrates and Council had be- 
fore them a petiéton from hd Seda and tenants in the Green, 
praying them to consider the necessity of eer new bridge, 
and, having plans before them, they selected that of “Jo 
Jeans, masson,” which they agreed to execute ; but, as they had 
no funds for the purpose, it was ordered to be built at the ex- 
pense of the Bridge of Dee fund. This No. 4 bridge consisted 
of only one arch, and it was built of dressed granite, “ with 
parapets and small tapering obelisks on the centre of the arch, 
and a loupin-on-stane at the west end for the accommodation 
of old men and women going to horse, which is a very useful 
and comely ao Gradually the once pure water of the Den- 
burn became sadly polluted, and latterly the Commissioners of 
Police voted it a nuisance, and ordered the lower part of its 
course, that is, from Union Bridge to the harbour, to be covered 
up; and, in 1850, a committee of the Town Council ordered the 
Bow Brig to be removed, and its bones stored away. These 
improvements were carried into effect in 1851; but this some- 
what wilful stream, not apparently content with its confined 
channel, pays periodical visits to its old courses in the “ Green 

uarter,” where it does no good to the inhabitants, and less to 
the burgh. 

Bridge of Don—The “ Auld Brig o’ Balgownie” is said to 
have been built by Bishop Cheyne, about the year 1320, out 
of the rents of his bishoprick, which had accumulated durin 
his temporary exile in England, to which he was compelle 
‘to flee for having espoused a cause of his uncle, John Comyn, 
Karl of Buchan, who was killed by King Robert Bruce, at 
Dumfries, in 1805. 

The king, it is said, afterwards became reconciled to the 
bishop, and allowed him to return, when, in proof of his grati- 
tude, and with the concurrence of his sovereign, he built this 
bridge. It consists of one Gothic arch of 67 feet span, and is 
343 tcet high, from the dark deep pool below to the apex of the 
arch. Hector Boece, states that, when Bishop Henry Cheyne 
was restored to his see, King Robert Bruce ordered the accu- 
mulated revenues to be spent on the restoration of the church. 
In the Deed of Mortification made in 1605, by Sir Alexander 
Hay. to the escapees of Aberdeen, it is stated that the Bri 
of Don was built by King Robert Bruce, “at his orders an 
expense,” The parson of Hothiomay. in his description of Old 
Aberdeen (1661), says, “ The most commone and most probable 
“reporte is, that the renowned Prince Robert Bruise, King of 
Scotland,” built this bridge, “ which is lyke to be true,” out of 
the sequestrated revenucs of Bishop Cheyne’s scc. Kennedy 
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also says that it was built by King Robert Bruce, which, so far 
corroborates the view taken by Sir Alexander Hay. The 
earliest notice of this bridge in the Town Council Register, Vol. 
V., is at a meeting of Council, September 1448, when it was 
resolved to give the admission dues of a Burgess of Guild to 
the procurator of the bridge, for the purpose of repairing it. 
Next we find in 1560 and 1562, at the reformation, that the 
ornaments of the “ parroche kirk” were sold, and part of the 
funds “ap Phe ” upon the restoration of the “ pier or keyheid 
of the said burght,” and in repairing the “ Brig o’ Done.” In 
1587, the inhabitants resolved to tax themselves to the extent 
of four hundred merks for the repair of the bridge; and 18 

ears later, David Menzies, Provost, explained, “ quhow that the 

rig of Done is decaying and becum dhaeed and must “ faill 
in schort space, gif tymouslie it be nocht bettit and reparit.” 
The Provost also pointed out the loss and inconvenience it 
would be to the Ity, “ in cace the said brig fall, the same 
being the most special brig and passage to this toun,” out of 
Buchan and “ vther pairtis thereabouts.” The Council also 
had “ causit certaine craftsmen and vtheris visit and sicht the 
same,” who reported that it would require “five thousand 
merks” to repair the bridge. Voluntary contributions were 
asked from every parish within the diocese, and the ministers 
promised to obtain such. The Provost also proposed to the 
“towne convenit” to stent themselves the sum of £500; but 
neither the amount of this stent, nor the voluntary contribu- 
tions appear to have been realized, as we find* “ the haill toun, 
Burgess of Gild, craftismen, and inhabitants of this burght” 
resolved “to disburding thame of the taxatioun of £500,” 
gah Relea the sum of 800 merks (which was contributed by 
the inhabitants, “to the help and support of the towne of 
Geneva),” and, “bestowit, warit, and employit vpoun the help 
and support of the repairing of the Brig of Done,” and, “to 
vther godlie vses,” seeing, “ praisit be God, the said toune of 
Geneva hes nocht a present necessitie thereof.” 

In 1605, the Magistrates and Councillors of the City became 
administrators of a fund which was left by Sir Alexander Hay, 
for keeping in repair the Bridge of Don. By this Deed of 
Mortification,+ there was left certain portions of land, the yearly 


* 28th June, 1605, Town Oouncil Register, Vol. XIII., page 256. 


+ On the side of one of the buttresses of the south-east wing wall, there is 
the following inscription on a neat freestone tablet :— 


A= H Anno, 1605, Dominus—Alext. Hay, Clericus Registri Ex innato 


in rempublicam amore £27.8.8 Scoticus exquibusdam ad Abredoniam agellis 
quotannis memorandos huic fabricwa sustentands dedicavit, 
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value of which at the time amounted to £27, 8s. 8d., Scots 
money, or £2, &# 5}d., sterling, and, in 1872, the accumulated 
~funds of the bridge amounted to the sum of £23,153, 7s. 8d. 

In the year 1830, the administrators of the fund had built 
the new bridge, and at various times had contributed sums of 
money to assist in building bridges in several parts throughout 
the County, and at considerable distances therefrom. Such as 
the bridges over the waters of Carron and Cowie at Stonehaven ; 
the bridges of Mary Culter, Mondynes, and Benholm; the 
bridges over the North Esk water, and the South Esk, at Dun ; 
and the Bridge of Inchture, between Dundee and Perth; the 
bridge over the Spey at Fochabers, and the bridge over the 
Findhorn at Forres. 

The carriage way of the Auld Brig is narrow (104 feet), and 
the ap roaches to it at both ends are awkward and steep, 
especially that from the south, and it was not until sometime 
after the mortified funds of the bridge had accumulated to some 
extent that anything was done toimprove them. Between the 
years 1740 and 1750, the accesses to the bridge were attempted 
to be improved, and buttress walls were built on the east side 
to strengthen the south approach wing wall. On the north 
approach to the bridge, and within the past few years, the 
wing walls have been extended and somewhat improved, but 
beyond the limits of the bridge little has been done to improve 
the access to it. In concluding this notice of the venerable 
“Brig o’ Balgownie,” of upwards of 550 years standing, we now 
append the old prediction, attributed to Thomas of Erchil- 
doune, which was long credited by more than mere children. 

os Brig Q’ Balgownie, black’s your wa’, 
Wy)’ a wife's ae son, and a meare’s ae foal, 
Down ye shall fa’.” 
Another version of the stanza has it :— 
‘* Brig o’ Balgownie, though wight be your wa’,” &c. 

In Byron’s Don Juan, the following reference is made to the 
bridge :— 

** As Auld Langsyne brings Scotland, one and all, 
Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills, and clear streams, 
The Dee, the Don, Balgownie’s Brig’s black wall, 
All my boy feelings, all my gentler dreams.” 

To which the poet appended the following note—* The Bri 
of Don near the Auld-town of Aberdeen, with its one arch ad 
its black deep salmon stream below, is in my memory as 
yesterday. I still remember, though perhaps I may misquote 
the awful proverb which made me pause to cross it, and yet 
lean over it with a childish delight, being an only son, at 
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least. by the mother side. The saying as recollected by me, 
was this, but I have never heard or seen it since I was nine 
years of age ”— 


‘“‘ Brig o’ Balgownie, black’s your wa’.” &e. 


New Bridge of Don—On account of the greatly increased 
and increasing traffic between Aberdeen and the north-eastern 
parts of the County, and in order to remedy the inconvenient 
access afforded by the old bridge, the administrators of the fund 
resolved on building the new bridge, which they placed about 
half-way between the picturesque old bridge and the mouth of 
the river. This bridge consists of five semi-circular arches, each 
about 86 feet span. The road way of the bridge is 264 feet wide 
within the parapets, with three feet broad ISot ways on each 
side, and it stands about 42 feet above sea level. It is all built 
of granite in regular coursed scabble-faced masonry, every second 
course tailing in with the top of the arch stones. The parapet 
walls are four feet high above the road way, and are fairly pick 
dressed, with rounded base course and coping, with six feet, half 
octagonal recesses on each pier; and whole octagonal turrets at 
the extremity of each wing wall. The plans of the bridge were 
revised by Telford, and contracts for building it were entered 
into with Messrs. John Gibb and Son, for the sum of £12,780 ; 
but from various causes, probably some of which were unfor- 
seen, the bridge cost £17,100. 

Wellington Suspension Bridge—tThis bridge which spans 
the Dee at the Craiglug, was built under an Act of Parliament 
obtained in 1831, and along with about six miles of turnpike 
road, chiefly in Kincardineshire, was intended to open a shorter 
route between Aberdeen and the south than that afforded by 
the Old Bridge of Dee road. But owing partly to a badly engi- 
neered road, the heavy pontages and a toll-bar on the south 
end of it, both of which still exist, neither the road nor the 
bridge was ever much used, but for local and civic traffic. The 
suspension piers of the bridge are built upon a low ledge of 
rocks on each side of the river, and the distance between the 
points of suspension is 220 feet. The platform of the bridge is 
22 feet wide between the suspension-rods ; but the carriage way 
is only 16 feet. It is suspended from two massive link chains 
on each side, by inch-square suspending rods, each about five 
feet apart. The bridge was built by, and under the patent of, 
Captain Sir Samuel Brown, the constructor of the Newhaven 
chain at Leith, and, at present seems to be in a very bad 
state of repair. 
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»* Geology and Soils. 


The whole district within the Peary burgh appears 
to rest on granitic rock. Some of it is of an excellent quality, 
some of it coarse, and not fit, and never has been used, for 
building purposes. In the lower parts of the City, rock has 
been found about 30 feet, and at Broadford, about 40 feet, below 
the surface. At the Suspension Bridge, the Dee is confined to 
its channel by coarse gneiss, while syenitic rock appears at both 
Bridges of Don. On the Broadhill, a coarse gneiss crops out on 
its south face. West of the City and the Old Town, at Loan- 
head, Rubislaw, the South Stocket, Hilton, and Cairncry, an 
excellent quality of granite has been found cropping out, and 
at various depths beneath the surface. On the western boun- 
dary, on Hazelhead, and Whitemyres, large quantities of boulder 
granite,and whinstone formerly existed; butthe most formidable 
portion of these surface boulders have been removed in the 
progress of agriculture or otherwise. 

The overl ing strata of the City parishes, the Ferryhill, and 
Pitmuxton districts, Bon-Accord, and Union Terraces, Gilcom- 
ston, and along the Spital ridge, to Tillydrone, are all composed 
of rough gravel, and fine sand, deposited in various layers, with 
inferior beds of clay and peat earth. Over the whole eastern 
divison of the burgh, the surface soil is of a sandy nature ; but 
from the circumstance of the greater part of it having been 
long under cultivation, and subjected to high manuring, of a 
certain kind, it is not unproductive. The best soil, or that of a 
loamy description, 1s found in cuntiguity with the clay beds 
which lie to the east of the Old Town, and with the clay beds on 
Pitmuxton. The soil over the west division, from the Dee to the 
Don, is of a loamy description, and is more or less mixed with 
decomposed granite and rough sand, and is of various degrees 
of productiveness, as it happens to overlie boulder and other 
rock, ferruginous gravel, or argillaceous earth. 


Agriculture and Arboriculture. 


It would be difficult to describe very minutely or even give 
an outline of the agricultural management of a district like 
the one under notice, where in general the leases are short, and 
in many cases, are of uncertain duration. On the purely 
agricultural land, the course of cropping seems to be that of 
the fifth shift course, ie, Ist and ond grass, 3rd oats, 4th tur- 
nips or potatoes, and 5th oats or barley, sown with grass and 
clover seeds. A crop of wheat is occasionally taken after 
turnips ; but generally it does not yicld a satisfactory return of 
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grain. The land in the more suburban portion of the burgh 
18, fe & very considerable extent, cultivated as vegetable, fruit 
and flower gardens, and nursery ground for forest trees. The 
sds cacy grown, though not early, are of excellent quality, 
se in their season, very abundant and cheap. The smaller 

its, such as gooseberries, raspberries, currants and straw- 
berries, are produced in great abundance, and of fine quality, 
especially that of certain kinds of the gooseberry, and of the 
strawberry. 

Fifty years back the ground for rearing forest trees was 
almost confined to the Leper’s Croft, and the brae of Gilcom- 
ston; we now have a large extent of gee used for that 
purpose at “ Dauney’s Howe,” suiacneed ed , and Froghall, and 
the now somewhat curtailed grounds of the Round O at 
Ferryhill, Polmuir, and of Union Glen. On the west of the 
City there is the Forbesfield nurseries, and the nurser eer) 
behind the old mansion house of Rubislaw, and at ie -end, 
with some nursery ground recently laid out at the Walker-dam. 
About 20 acres of Glennie’s parks, which border on the lower 
Stocket road, have been enclosed and laid out as ornamental 
ground, with foot walks and clumps of ornamental trees and 
evergreen shrubs. This ground belongs to the City corporation, 
and has been laid out at a cost of about £4,500, for enclos- 
ing, levelling, forming clumps of shrubberies, walks, and park 
keeper’s house, and 1s to be called the Victoria Park. The 
ground has a northerly exposure, and does not appear to be 
very well suited for such a purpose, consequently many years 
must elapse before the park present many sylvan attractions. 

Three years ago, about 50 acres of the Spital lands lying be- 
tween the King Street road and the Old Towa links, were laid 
out for sewage irrigation farming, which is said to have proved 
a successful speculation to the owner of the land; but we are 
not yet told what return it has oe to the corporation, or 
the community, who contributed the whole cost of conveying the 
sewage to the ground, by an expensive tunneled sewer, which 
certainly was not required for the sewerage of any part of the 
town. 

Arboriculture—The “ forest of the Stocket ” has had no 
existence for centuries ; but within the past 30 years, the land 
around the south Stocket hill, and the margins of the roads 
leading in that direction, have been planted and adorned with 
belts of forest trees, which apree to be in a thriving state. 

North of the Stocket, on Raeden, Woodhill, Cornhill, Elmhill, 
and in the valley of Westburn, there are numerous belts and 
clumps of well grown old ash, beech, elm, and willow trees, 
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with numerous solitary hedge-row trees which tend to give this 

of the burgtin summer, a very pleasing aspect. In the 
valley of Berryden, by Belmont, Froghall, and Powis, there are 
some good specimens of old beech, elm, and ash trees, inter- 
mixed with various kinds of ornamental trees and evergreen 
shrubs, which, along with some young belts of forest trees, and 
hawthorn hedges, on Hilton and Powis, gives the northern 
suburbs a sheltered appearance. The right bank and braes of 
the Don, from a little below the Old Bridge, up to the Scatter- 
burn, are finely clothed with forest trees, chiefly hard wood of 
various kinds. In the grounds of Seaton house there are some 
fine specimens of old Scots firs, and along the braes of Gor- 
don’s Mills and the Printfield, some well grown birch, alders, 
and willows ; while fair-sized beech and ash trees occur in the 
grounds of Woodside, and at upper Middlefield. 

West of the City, the valley of Union Glen, and the Den of 
Rubislaw, are highly ornamented with forest trees, chiefly 
hardwood, and south of Rubislaw quarries, there are several 
suburban villas well sheltered with ornamental trees and ever- 
green shrubs. Near the old house of Rubislaw, there are two 
rows of fine old plane trees, and behind the centre of Albyn 
Place, some remarkably fine willow trees, oer preg under 
40 years growth. South and west of the City and the Holburn, 
there are but few trees, and, if we except those belts and 
clumps of hardwood which surround the houses of Ferryhill 
and Arthurseat, this part of the burgh is very destitute of trees, 
and the few which do exist about Ashley, Ruthrieston, Broom- 
hill, and Friendville, afford but little i ve from the south- 
westerly winds which prevail in the lower valley of the Dee. 

Botany.—The botany of the burgh is devoid of much interest. 
Outside gardens and nurseries, we only find such plants as are 
indigenous to other sea-board parishes of the County. But in 
a work of this kind we cannot omit noticing such plants as 
those which must come under the notice of every student of 
the vegetable kingdom. 

On the links of Aberdeen, and on some of the arid soils in 
the district, we have of grasses and bent :— 


Agrostis canina—Brown Bent Grass. Aira cristata Crested Hair Grass. 

Agrostis vulgaris—Fine Bent Grass. Aira cesptosa—Turfy Hair Grass. 

Aira caryophyllea—Silver Hair Grass. Aira precox—Early Hair Grass. 

Avena pratensis—Narrow Leaf Oat Grass. Avena latetor—Tall Oat Grass. 

Triticum junceum—Sea Wheat Grass Triticum repens— Creeping Wheat Grass. 

Bromus sterilis—Barren Brome Grass. Bromus mollis—Soft Brome Grass. 

Holcus mollis—Creeping Soft Grass. Molinta cerula—Purple Mellic Grass. 

Poa pratensis—Smooth Meadow Grass. Poa scabra-—Rough Meadow Grass, 
_ and Poa annua—Annual Meadow Grass. 

Briza media—Maiden’s Hair. Dactylis glomerata—Rough Cock’s-foot Grass, 
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- Triodia decumbens—Decumbent Heath Grass. Cynosurus cristatue—Created 


Dog’s-tail Grass. 
Festuca ovina—Sheep’s Fescue Grass. Festuca duriuscula—Hard Fescue Grass. 
Festuca rubra—Oreeping Fescue Grass. Bromus sterils (rare)—Barren Brome 


Grass. 
Festuca bromoides—Barren Fescue Grass. Festuca vivipara—Viviparous Fescuc 
TASS. 
Poa pe ee Sea Meadow Grass. Poa fluitans—-Floating Meadow 
Tass. 


Arundo arenaria—Sea Reed. Marram—Sea Mat-reed. In Hooker's British 
Flora, it is called, Ammophila arundinacea, and m Lindley’s Synopsis, Am- 
mophila arenaria. 


Professor Martyn, in his letters on botany (1813), in deserib- 
ing the limited saad cy the farmers of his day had of grasses, 
says, “Grass vulgaraly forms one single idea, and a husband- 
man, when he is looking over his enclosure, does not dream 
that there are 300 species of grass, of which 30 or 40 may be at 
present under his eye ; they have scarcely had a name besides 
the general one until within the last 20 years, and the few 
sel ae names which have been given to them are far from 

ving obtained general use, so that we may fairly assert, that 
the knowledge of this most common and useful tribe of plants 
is yet in its infancy.” Yet how few farmers even in our day, 
and advanced state of knowledge of grasses, suspect that there 
are such a number and variety occupying our poorest soils, 
and richest meadows, compared with the few varieties which 
are cultivated. Our richest cultivated land, dry elevated and 
low lying peaty moorland soils, are all made to produce the 
same variety of grass, without any consideration being taken of 
that peculiar kind of grass which would be most suitable for 
coer or that of the subsoil which is naturally combined 
with it. 

In George Sinclair's “ Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis,” pub- 
lished in 1816, we find 320 species of grasses, and in the second 
edition, published in 1825, and subsequent condensed editions 
in 1839 and 1841, upwards of 1,500. Sinclair, in noting the 
nature and habits of the grasses which compose the sward of 
the rich meads of En ae says, “ Grasses, like all other vege- 
tables, possess a peculiar life in which various periods may be 
distinctly marked. Some species of grass are annual, or arrive 
at perfection in one year, and then die away, as different species 
of brome-grass, fox-tail-grass, rye-grass, oat-grass, &c, Other 
species, in two or three years, attain to that degree of perfec- 
tion which they never exceed, as perennial rye-grass, rough 
meadow-grass, meadow cat’s-tail-grass, tall oat-like-grass, round 
cock’s-foot-grass, &c.; and there are few grasses that require 
more than three years to bring them to that state of produc- 
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tiveness which they never exceed ; meadow fescue, meadow 
fox-tail, mead6W barley, smooth meadow-grass, and meadow 
oat-grass are of this number.” 
The genus Arundo is of little interest to the agriculturist in 
eneral, but we must observe, “so far back as the reign of 
William III, the important value of Arundo arenaria,* 
(Ammophila arundinacea of Hooker), was so well appreciated 
as to indies the Scottish Parliament of that period, to pass an 
Act for their preservation on the sea coasts of Scotland. And 
these provisions were, by the British Parliament, in the reign 
of George II., followed up by farther enactments, extending 
the operation of the Scottish law to the coasts of England, and 
imposing further penalties for its inviolability ; so that it was 
rendered penal, not only for any individual (without even ex- 
cepting the Lord of the Manor) to cut the bent, but for any 
one to be in possession of any, within eight miles of the coast” 
The following list of plants, in their genera and species, is 
taken from Dr. Murray’s “ Northern Flora, containing the wild 
plants of the north of Scotland,” and are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen :— 


Hippuris vulgaris—Mare’s Tail. Circea alpina— Mountain Enchanters, Night 
e. 

Circea lutetiana—C. Enchanters, N. Shade. Veronica beccabunga—Brooklime. 

Veronica scutellata—Narrow-leaved Speedwell. Veronica officunalis Male or 
Common Speedwell. 

Veronica serpyliifolia—Smooth Speedwell, Paul’s Betony. Veronica hederifola 
Ivy Leaved Speedwell. 

aren vulgarts—Common Butterwort. Utricularia vulgaris—Lesser Blad- 

erwort 

Valeriana offcinalis—Great Wild Valerian. Valcrianella olitoria—Corn Salad, 
Lamb’s Lettuce. 

Iris pseudacorus—Yellow Water Iris. Schaenus rufus—Brown Bog-rush. 

Sciprus caspitosus—Scaly-stalked Club-rush. Scirpus paucylorus—Chocolate- 
headed Club-rush. 

Scirpus palustris—Marsh Club-rush. Scirpus fluitans—Floating Club-rush. 

Scirpus oe re een Club-rush. Scirpus aylvaticus—Wood Club- 
rush, 

Scirpus maritimus—Salt Marsh Club-rush. Friophorum vagiuatum—Hare’s-tail 

‘Cotton Grass. 

Erioforum angustfolium—Common Cotton Grass. Arunda colorata—Reed 


C Grass. 
tau nodosum—Knotted Cat’s-tail Grass. Phleum arenarium—Sea Cat’s-tail 
Tass. 
Montia fontana—Water Chickweed. Scabiosa succisa—Devil’s-bit Scabious. 
Galium verum—Yellow Bed-straw. Galium palustre—White Water Bed-straw. 
aa Ait wliginosum—Rough Marsh Bed-straw. Galium Boreale—Cross Leaved 
-atraw. 
Galium oe ee Grass or Cleavers. Asperula odorata—Woodruff or 
Woodroof, 


* **The sand hillocks at Aberdeen are chiefly formed by means of this species, 
and Festuca rubra Carex ; arenaria as well as T'riticwm juncewm, being in smaller 
quantity.”—Dr. Murray’s Northern Flora, 1836. 
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Sherardia arvensis—Blue Sherardia. Plantago major—Greater Plantain. 
Plantago lanceolata—Ribwort Plantain. Plantago maritima—Seaside Plantain. 
bie be i asia Plantain. Alchemilla arvensis—Field Lady’s 


e. 
a eeee i ia Pond-weed. Potamogeton crispa—OCurled 
ond-w 

Potamogeton pectinata—Fennel-leaved Pond-weed. Sagina maritima—Sea Pearl- 
wort. 

Radiola millegrana—Thyme-leaved Flaxseed. Myosotia versicolor—Scorpion 
Grass (Var). 

agin arvensis—Field Scorpion Grass. Myosotis sylvatica—Wood Scorpion 


Tass. 
Myosotis palustris—Water Scorpion Grass. Forget-me-not. Myosotis secunda— 
Pale-flowered. 
sian eal arvense—Corn Gromwell. Lithospermum maritimum—Sea Grom- 
well, 
Anchusa sempervirens—Evergreen Alkanet. Symphytum tuberosum—Tuberose- 
rooted Comfrey. 
Lycopsis arvensis—Common Bugloss. Hchium Vulgare—Viper’s Bugloss. 
alien meg Common Primrose. Menyanthes trifoliata—Bogbean, Marsh 
refoil. 
Lysimachia nemorum—yYellow Pimpernel, Wood Loose-strife. <Angallis cerula 
—Blue Pimpernel. 
Convolvulus arvensis—Small Bind-weed. Viola palustris—Marsh Violet. 
Viola Canina—Dog’s Violet. Hyoscyamus niger—Henbane. 
Solanum dulcamara—Bitter Sweet, Woody Night Shade. Lonicera periclyme- 
num—Honey Suckle. 
Hedera helix—Common Ivy. Glaux maritima—Sea Milk-wort, Black Salt-wort. 
Gentiana campestris—Field Gentian. Cuscuta Huropea—Greater Dodder. 


Loology. 


Quadrupeds—The brown rat, moles, and mice, constitute 
our common sae Ste also the weasel, stoat, and hedgehog, 
a occasionally a stray otter 1s found in the Dee, and in the 

on. 

Birds.—Of birds of passage we have the cuckoo, the land or 
corn rail, the house and sand swallow, the black martin, and 
the lapwing. Of native birds, we have the rook, the jackdaw, 
the hooded crow, and the magpie ; along with these, the thrush, 
and its congener the black bird, and other smaller native birds, 
all well known to every one. 

Fishes.—In the German Ocean, bordering our shore, we have 
reason to believe, there are plenty of the sole (Solea vulgaris), 
as we know there are plenty of the turbot (Pleuronectes maa- 
mus), common skate, halibut, flounder, and plaice, or plash 
fluke, cod, ling, haddock, whiting, colefish, or colesaith, herring, 
dogfish, and mackerel. Shrimps are occasionally found in the 
poe ee the sea beach, and sand eels which are used by the 

hermen for bait, and occasionally the sea lamprey (Patromy- 
zon marinus), the hag glutinoza, the glutinous hag, the sun- 
fish, or mole bat, the conger eel, and the rare little semi-pellucid 
fish (Lectocephalus) ; the angler, or wide gab; the gurnard, and 
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the deal-fish, which has much the appearance of a thin seven 
inch plank. 

The rivers Dee and Don, are known to be well stocked with 
royal fish, salmon (Salmo salar), and with bull trout (Salmo 
ertox), sea trout (Salmo trutta), common burn trout (Salmo 
fario), minnow (Leuciscus phoxinus), fresh water flounder 

Platessa fluviatilis), pike (sox lucius), and the common eel 
(Anguilla vulgaris). 

Sea Fishery—tThe port of Aberdeen is considered to be fa- 
vourably situated for successfully carrying on the white fishing, 
as it is well known that the German Ocean yields a great 
variety of fish in abundance. On several occasions, attempts 
were made to introduce decked boats, for the purpose of more 
effectually prosecuting the deep sea fishing, but no success 
attended the enterprise. Upwards of 30 years ago, a herring 
fishery was established, and carried on for some years with con- 
siderable success. In 1840, there were about 30 boats engaged 
in the trade; but, from various causes, that number dwindled 
down to half-a-dozen native boats. Of late years, however, the 
herring fishing has been resuscitated by several enterprising 
resident curers and others, who, during last season, had upwards 
of 250 boats engaged, and they were all abundantly fished. 
This year, it 1s ai the number of boats will be about double 
that of last year; and, although the port lies considerably 
inland, and west of the usual migration course of the herring,* 
it 1s to be hoped that this enterprising and hazardous branch 
of industry will meet with more encouragement ashore, in the 
shape of better provision being made for landing and curing 
the fish, and greater facilities afforded to the fishermen for 
drying their nets. 

Salmon Fishing —The salmon fishings along the sea shore 
are carried on by stake and bag nets. Those in the lower estu- 
ary of the Dee belong to the corporation, or harbour trust, and 
are fished by drag net and coble. The salmon fishings of the 
Nether Don, from the sea, up to the cruive dykes, belong to 
12 co-proprietors, and the fishing of the ancient “ Aqua 
Borealis” is now chiefly carried on by drag net and coble. 


Public Open Spaces. 


Of ee oe spaces within the City, there are very few, 
that of Castle Street being the most prominent. It measures 
about 610 feet in length, with an average breadth of 130 feet, 
and comprises an area of about two acres, whereon the Friday 
*The best fishing ground is understood to be about 20 miles off the Girdle- 
nega, 
G 
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weekly markets are held. Near the centre, stands the colossal 
statue of George Fifth, and last Duke of Gordon, cut in Aber- 
deen granite, on a base and pedestal of Peterhead granite, 
flanked right and left by two heavy pieces of ordnance which 
were captured at the siege of Sebastapol in 1855. This statue 
was erected in 1836. Near to the east end of Castle Street 
now stands the Cross, which was first erected in 1686, near the 
site of the two “ mercat croces,” i.e. “the high croce befor the 
tolbooth called the flesh croce, and the lesser crosse callit the 
fish crosse.” It was built by John Montgomery, mason, Rayne, 
conform to a model made of timber and pasteboard, for the 
sum of £100 stg., the town paying for the stones and carriages. 
The building is hexagonal of Grecian architecture, and mea- 
sures 21 feet across the angles. The walls are about 18 fect 
high to the top of the balustrade or parapet, on which “the 
present, and eight kings, and Queen Mary’s effigies (are) en- 
graven upon ashlar stone,” with the arms of Scotland and of 
the City on the west. In the centre of the building rises a 
column, with Corinthian capital, 124 feet high, ornamented. 
with a wreath of thistles, surmounted by a unicorn, having on 
its breast a shield, with a lion rampant. Previous to the re- 
moval of the Cross from its old station opposite the tolbooth, 
the arches were enclosed, and, in 1822, the four small booths 
which the building contained, were thrown into one, and then 
it was used for a short time as the post office! Tn 1842, it was 
removed to its present site where it stands, with open arches, 
in all its pristine beauty, an object of much architectural in- 
terest. 

The open space in front of the Marischal College, sometimes 
called the quadrangle, is occasionally resorted to when the 
public mind becomes excited by any question of local import- 
ance, as during a parliamentary clection contest 

From the promenade in front and east of the Barrack square, 
and from the road over the top of the Port-hill, fine views of the 
lower part of the City and of the harbour are obtained, along 
with a distinct view of the sea coast from the Girdleness, to the 
Buchan-ness at Peterhead, and a vast expanse of the German 
Ocean. In the centre and northern parts of the City, there is 
the well kept burying-ground of St. Nicholas, not now much 
used ; the grounds of Gordon's Hospital, and the open space 
in front of the Royal Infirmary are both private ; but they 
afford breathing spaces to the inmates of these establishments. 
Along the west side of the Denburn, there is the “Corby- 
heugh” and ground (now understood to have become public 
property), covered with fine well grown ash and elm trees, 
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which were planted in 1775. Of late, portions of this ground 
have been made a very convenient “toom” for rubbish to 
smother the roots of almost the only trees within, or near the 
old Royalty. At present, the enclosing railings are in a very 
dilapidated state, the trees are being broken down, and the 
whole ground lies in a shamefully neglected state.* 

By far the most important privilege the citizens of Aberdeen 
enjoy, is that of the Links, They are parochially divided by 
an ideal line a little north of the Broad-hill, between the pari- 
shes of St. Nicholas and Old Machar. St. Nicholas parish 
comprehends the Quecn’s Links and the Broad-hill; Old 
Machar, that of the Old Town, or King’s Links. The Queen’s 
Links comprise an area of 140 acres, and the King’s Links, 
270 acres, altogether 410 acres, two-thirds of which are covered 
with natural grasses (before enumerated), having a soft velvety 
sward ; the remainder consists of low-broken sandhills, stretch- 
ing for about two miles along a beautiful flat sandy beach, 
which affords fine bathing ground. The Links altogether 
afford ample space, and suitable ground for those who desire 
to indulge in such exhilirating games as golf, cricket, foot-ball 
or hockey, and for wapinschaws, cattle shows, and also for the 
recreation of those who only wish to “snuff up the east wind.” 

Along the right bank of the Don, from the sea to the Old 
Bridge, there is a very pleasant foot path, which is an “especial 
road” between the ielaes for the law fishers. Formerly there 
was a continuation of this foot way along the river, between 
the Old Bridge and Tillydrone, but it is now shut up to the 
public. From the Old Town Cathedral, by Tillydrone and 
Gordon’s Mills, to the Printfield, there is a beautiful carriage 
drive along the steep banks of the river, from which fine views 
of the windings of the Don, and its richly wooded banks can 
be obtained, as also views of the extensive manufacturing 
establishments of Gordon’s Mulls, the Printfield, Grandholm, 
and of Buxburn and Stoneywood in the distance 

On the left bank of the Dee, between the Craiglug Suspen- 
sion, and the Old Bridge, there is a very pleasant foot way in 
front of Arthurseat, which is much frequented by those who 
wish to stray along 

‘‘The banks of the swect winding Dee.” 
But time and thorough neglect do not tend to improve such 
passages, more especially as the lower parts of it have, of late 
years, been used as a carriage way. 

*In 1868, the community were assured, and lately the assurance was re- 
peated ‘‘ that plans were being prepared for laying out the Corby-heugh with 


roper walks and entrances.” Some think that little improvement was required, 
if the old enclosures had been kept up. 
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Length of some of the ‘ia ipal Streets and Roads within the 
pt Bo and parliamentary boundaries of the Burgh. 


Castle Street, 203 yards. Union Street, east of Bridge, 523 
yards. Union Street, west, 554 yards. Union Place, 236 yards. 
Albyn Place, from Union Place to the old Rubislaw toll bar, 
1,500 yards. King Street, from Castle Street to Love-lane, 
1,186 yards. Marischal Street, 200 yards. Market Street, 200 
yards. Broad Street, 425 yards. Gallowgate,600 yards. From 
Gallowgate head to Love-lane, 360 yards. From Gallowgate 
head to Calsayseat, 852 yards. St. Nicholas Street, 215 yards. 
George Street and Broadford to Calsayseat, 1,382 yards. Hut- 
cheon Street, east, 382 yards. Hutcheon Street, west, to Victoria 
Park, 915 yards. School-hill, St. Nicholas Street to Skene 
Street bridge, 450 yards. Skene Square, from Infirmary gate, 
to Lunatic Asylum gate, 815 yards. Rosemount, from George 
Street to Loanhead, or Mile-end, 1,030 yards. Skene Street, 
from bridge over Denburn to Queen’s Cross, 1,536 yards. 

Length of King Street, and King Street road, from Castle 
Street to the centre of New Bridge of Don, 1 mile, 1,696 yards. 
Length of Old Town road, from Umon Street, by Broad Street, 
the Gallowgate and Spital, to Old Aberdeen town house, 1 
mile, 829 yards; and to the Old Bridge of Don, also from 
Union Street, 2 miles, 669 yards. Length of Woodside and 
Printfield road, from Union Street to the Scatterburn, 2 miles, 
1,728 yards. Length of road from George Street, by Rose- 
mount, the mid Stocket road, and the Cocked-hat to the burgh 
boundary at Willow-park, Whitemyers, 2 miles, 365 yards. 
Length of road from the Duke of Gordon’s statue in Castle 
Street to the burgh boundary at Hazelhead, on the Skene road, 
2 miles, 1,550 yards. Length of road from Union Place to 
the centre of the Bridge of Dee, 1 mile, 900 yards. Length of 
road from Holburn Street to the burgh boundary at Manno- 
field, Deeside road, 1 mile, 100 yards. Length of road from 
Union Street, by Crown Street, to the centre of the Wellington 
Suspension Bridge, 1,365 yards. 


Statues. 


A colossal statue of Her Majesty, the Queen, in white marble, 
on an oblong’ pedestal and base of polished Peterhead granite, 
stands at the corner of Union Street, St. Nicholas Street. It 
was erected in 1866, by public subscription, and is of fine 
proportions, beautifully draped, and from the chisel of Mr. 
Alexander Brodie, a sculptor wholly unknown to fame, who 
died soon after the statue was put up. 
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A life size stetue of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
stands at the north-west end of Union Bridge, and corner of 
Union Terrace. It was erected in 1865, by auhlic subscription, 
under the auspices of Lord Provost, Alexander Anderson, who 
received the honour of knighthood on the occasion of Her 
Majesty unveiling the statue. The statue is cast in bronze, 
from a model by the late Baron Marrochetti, and is placed on 
a base and low arian of polished Peterhead granite. The 
artist has succeeded in bringing out a striking facial likeness 
of the late Prince, and burying the body in a chair with heavy 
military drapery, and very prominent jack boots. 


Public Buildings. 


At the head of the educational buildings, is Marischal Col- 
lege, which was founded and endowed by George Keith, Fifth 
Earl Marischal. It stands on ground at the top of Broad 
Street, formerly belonging to the Franciscans or Greyfriars, 
which was purchased by the Magistrates, and presented to 
the Earl, as the site of his intended college, with the lands, 
crofts, tenements, and feu-duties belonging to the Greyfriars, 
and the Whitefriars, which were respectively situated in the 
Green, and the School-hill. The founder ae presented the 
property of the Whitefriars at Bervie, and the revenues of their 
chapel at Cowie in Kincardineshire. The original charter of 
endowment bears date, 2nd April 1593, by George Keith, Earl 
Marischal; and among other considerable benefactors of the 
Institution, besides the noble founder, were Bishop Burnett of 
Salisbury, and the Rev. Gilbert Burnett of Barbadoes, Messrs. 
William Davidson, John Gray, Adam Martin, Mrs. Blackwell, 
Dr. James Cargill, Sir Thomas Crombie, Dr. Duncan Liddel, 
Irvine of Drum, and Scott of Craibstone. 

The buildings of the Franciscan Monastery were fitted up as 
a college for the members of the institution, but, in 1639, they 
were accidentally destroyed by fire. Dr. Dun, then Principal of 
the college, presented to the Mamisteates 1,300 merks, Scots, to 
assist in repairing the structure, and in 1676 and 1747, several 
additions were made without regard to uniformity of plan, and 
the whole building was neither convenient nor imposing  Lat- 
terly, as the whole structure began to show rapid signs of decay, 
it was resolved to rebuild the University in a style suitable to 
its importance, for which purpose subscriptions were obtained 
from citizens, and from gentlemen in various parts of the 
country, who were connected with, or had been educated at 
Marischal College. In 1838, the subscriptions, including 
£15,000 of a royal grant, amounted to £25,000, and out of this 
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sum the present splendid Gothic edifice of finely dressed grey 
granite was erected from designs by the late Archibald Simp- 
son. The builder’s contract amounted to £21,420. 

The buildings are most extensive, and contain admirable 
class-rooms, public hall, library, museum, and other apart- 
ments. The foundation stone of the building was laid on the 
18th October 1837, by his Grace the Duke of Richmond, then 
Chancellor of the University, attended by the principal, nobility, 
gentlemen, clergy, and professors, and all the public bodies, 
and a number of citizens in grand procession. 

The museum in the College contains numerous specimens in 
the several departments of natural history and articles of curi- 
osity. The observatory, which was erected in 1826, contains a 
transit instrument, an astronomical quadrant, a universal equa- 
torial and clock, and several other instruments of great value. 
The College possesses a number of fine paintings by Jameson, 
and these are portraits of Sir Paul Menzies, Sir Robert Gordon, 
Dr. Andrew Johnston, and Andrew Cant. There are also por- 
traits of the Royal Stuart Family, and of Earl Marischal, the 
founder, the last Earl, and his brother, Field-Marischal Keith, 
Bishop Burnett, and of the Earl of Bute. 

The library contains a valuable collection of books, consisting 
of a number of works of the Fathcrs in vellum MS, formerly 
belonging to the church of St. Nicholas; the library of Mr. 
Thomas Reid, A.M., Latin secretary to King James VI. The 
ancient Romish Service-Book presented by Bishop Burnett of 
Salisbury, and several MSS., breviaries, missals, &c., ornamented 
with miniature paintings. In 1782, the Karl of Bute, then 
Chancellor of the College, presented about 1,400 volumes, and 
afterwards it was enriched by the libraries of Sir William 
Fordyce, and of Professor Donaldson, and a large number of 
valuable works acquired by donations and subscriptions. 

In front of the college stands a handsome Seciae built of 
polished Peterhead granite, which was erected in 1860, in 
memory of Sir James M‘Gregor, M.D., Bart., who died in 1858, 

Gontons Hospital was founded by Robert Gordon, mer- 
chant and burgess of the City, for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of boys of indigent parents, and for putting them to 
trades and employments. the founder died in 1732, leaving 
poe , chiefly personal, equal in value to £10,300, which he 

eft to the Provost, Baillies and Council, along with “ the town’s 
four ministers, as his sole and only executors ;” and directed 
the money which he left “to be employed for erecting and 
maintaining an Hospital, to be called im all succeeding genera- 
tions, Rubert Gordon’s Hospital, founded by his appointment, 
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for educating endigent children.”—The ar on which the 
Hospital stands, formerly the property of the Blackfriars, and 

ati to Jean Guild’s mortification, was purchased by the 
ounder, and soon after his death, the governors built the 
Hospital from a plan, according to Douglas, “ presented to the 
town by the celebrated Mr. James Gibbs, a citizen of Aberdeen,” 
who was architect of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford; the 
church of St. Martin’s in the fields ; St. Mary’s-le-Strand, Lon- 
don; and of the west church in Aberdeen. The edifice was 
finished in 1739, and it cost £3,300; but as the expense of the 
building had materially encroached on the funds of the trust, 
it was not opencd till 1750 (except that. during the rebellion of 
1746, it was used by the Duke of Cumberland’s men as Bar- 
racks), by which time “ the stovk was made up,” the funds had 
accumulated to £14,000, after deducting the expense of the 
building, and the Hospital was opened with 30 boys. In 1841, 
there were 150 inmates, on the foundation, and in 1872 there 
were about 180. 

In 1816, the funds of the Hospital were largely augmented by 
the munificent bequest of the late Alexander Simpson of 
Collyhill, who conveyed to the principal, and professors of 
Marischal College, and the four ministers of Aberdeen, his 
lands of Upper Crichie, in the parish of Old Deer, and of Bar- 
rack in New Deer, for the bencfit of sons and grandsons of 
decayed burgesses. When the funds of the Collyhill trust 
became available, in 1834, two new wings were added to the 
Hospital, which cost £14,000, and 40 boys are now maintained 
on this foundation, for which the trustees pry the annual 
average cost of maintenance (£26 16s. 9d), for boys in‘the 
institution. 


The principal building is about 86 fect long, and 40 feet in 
width, and consists of three stories, with pediments in front 
(and on the two wings), with large central staircase, and a 
handsome spire on the roof of the centre of the main building. 
A niche above the south entrance, contains a white marble 
statue of the founder, with a female figure on his left suckling 
an infant, and two naked children at her feet. In the large 
hall of the Hospital, which is on the second floor, there is a full 
length portrait of the founder, with a scroll in his hand, and in 
the public school an original quarter length. 

In the charter room of the institution there is a very good 
collection of ancient British coins and medals, which belonged 
to the founder. 

In 1772, the trustees were incorporated by Royal Charter, and 

~the office-bearers of the Hospital, under the governors, are a 
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head master (resident), three masters, writing, drawing, and 
music teachers, a drill master, a physician, clerk or factor, and 
a treasurer. The boys are instructed in English reading, gram- 
mar, writing, and arithmetic, geography, book keeping, Latin, 
and French. The age at which the boys are admitted, is from 
nine to 12, and the average period of their remaining in the 
Hospital is five years, andl as a rule, no boy is permitted to 
remain after he is 16 years of age. By a special clause in the 
founder’s deed it is enjoined that youug men who have been 
educated in the Hospital, and who may afterwards acquire or 
succeed to a fortune, shall repay 4,000 merks (£216 13s. 4d.) 
to the institution, which has meee done only in a few cases, 
although many have attained to competence and even affluent 
circumstances through the benefits of the education they re- 
ceived in the Hospital. Latterly, the area of selection has been 
extended from the sons and grandsons of Burgesses of Guild, 
to the sons and grandsons of persons in indigent circum- 
stances—‘“ decayed inhabitants of the town generally.” 


ABSTRACT OF ACCOUNTS, YEAR ENDING, OCTOBER 1872. 


Income. 
Free Rents of the Lands of Drumbreck and Orchardtown, crop 
1871, ‘ : , , : : ; : : . £1,955 9 9% 
Free Rents of the Lands of Towie, crop 1871, : : . 2,832 14 7 
Do. the Lands of Findon, crop 1871, : ; ; 2113 64 
Do. Heritages in Aberdeen, ; ; ; 182 5 34 
Income from Casual Receipts, . , : ; : ; 45 8 1 
Board of 40 Boys’ from Collyhill Trustees, . ‘ : . 1,073 10 8 
Total Revenue, . , ; : : . £5,611 1 114 
Expenditure. 
eee Accounts, &c., . : . £2,789 5 9 
acho ees, ; ‘ , : ; 144 0 0 
owance to Boys’ after Apprenticeship, . 100 0 0 
Salaries, &c., ; : : : ‘ 1,296 17 8 
Total Expenditure, . ; ; ; : £4,353 3 5 
Excess of Income over Expenditure, . : £1,257 18 64 
a a 


The Royal Infirmary—tThe Infirmary was instituted in the 
year 1739, under the patronage of the Magistrates and Council, 
for the relief of the sick poor. In 1740, the foundation of the 
building was laid ; the principal part was opened in 1742, for 
the reception of patients; but, in 1746, the patients were 
dis ined. and the hospital filled with the sick and wounded 
soldiers belonging to the Duke of Cumberland’s army. Soon 
after this interruption ceased, and, as the hospital was depen- 
dent for support on annual contributions, and the number of 
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applicants gradvally increased, as the objects of it were fully 

appreciated, funds were rovided by donations, legacies, and 

annual subscriptions, which for the year 1872 amounted to— 
Interest on Money, : ‘ ; : £100 10 2 


Free Rental of Lands of Elsick, . ‘ . £184 6 0 
Free Rental of Lands of Tome, ‘ , . 1,313 211 





Spa Street Feus, : ; ' 27 11 6 
Tous at Woodside, . ‘ , 2 48 0 
Rental of House in Aberdeen, ‘ i ; 19 3 
——_———_ 1,530 17 8 
Legacies, . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . £555 10 6 
Donations, . : . : . 762 110 
Annual Subsenptions, P ‘ ; - 168 12 10 
Bequests, . ; ; ‘ ? 20 0 0 
——_————— 1,506 4 4 
Medical Students’ Hospital Tickets, . ‘ : . . 28910 0 
Board of Pauper Patients, . : ; ‘ ; . 19219 6 
Established Church Collections, : . £739 7 9 
Free Church Collections, . ; ‘ . 29118 5 
Episcopal Church Collections, ; . 150 4 6 
United Presbyterian Church Collections, ‘ 3218 4 
Congregational and other Collections, . 3814 6 
1,253 3 6 
Income, . ‘ ; , : . £4,873 5 2 
Expenditure, . , £4,367 18 5 
Income over Expenditure, . £505 6 9 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS, AND RESULTS OF TREATMENT DURING 
THE YEAR 1872. 


Patients remaining in pooner lst J coe me : ‘ : 151 


Patients admitted since, . : : . 1,578 
Total number treated, . : ; : . 1,729 
Of these have been cured, ‘ : : . 944 
Do. do. relieved, . 359 
Do. do. discharged as unfit, &e. .»»  » 169 
Do. have died, . ‘ . 120 
Remaining Ist January 1873, ; : ‘ . 137 
Total, . : : . 1,729 
‘ Males, . ,.464 
Medical cases, Females,. > 388 852 - ; 
. Males 521 otal, 1,729 
Surgical cases, Females.. 363( 9? 
Average number in Hospital, . : . . 130 
Highest number at 28th January, . : . 159 
Lowest number at 11th August, : : . 111 
Out Patients, Medical and Surgical, supplied with Advice and Medicine, 990 
Do. in the Eye Department, do. do. do. 403 
Do. in the Ear Department, do. do. do. 52 
Do. treated by Dentist, do. do. do. 419 
Total Out Patients, . , : : ; ; . 1,864 
Deaths in Medical Cases, 98. Average, lin 9.68. 


Deaths in Surgical Cases, 22. Average, 1 in 39.86. 
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The building of 1740-41 cost £584, and was capable of 
accommodating 40 patients, but, as the funds subscribed were 
exhausted in the building, “the directors were obliged, from 
the very first, to borrow money for the furnishings of the house, 
and fitting up the apartments properly for the reception of 
patients.”"* An east wing was added to the building in the 
year 1753, which cost £495; and in 1760, the west wing was 
added, which cost £477, and these two wings were capable of 
receiving 48 patients. In 1773, a Royal Charter was obtained, 
and the management is now vested in certain of the Magistrates ; 
the professors of medicine and of chemistry in Aberdeen Uni- 
versity ; the moderator of the synod of Aberdeen ; the member 
of parliament for the city; the (eldest) member of ‘parliament 
for the County; the president of the medico-chirurgical society ; 
the trustees of the late John Burnett of Dens; the trustees of 
the late Dr. James Dun; all for the time being, together with 
life managers, individual donors to the extent of £50, and 
individuals named by those bequeathing a like sum; and as 
annual managers, donors to the extent of £5. Fourteen mana- 

ers are annually selected from various bodies of the inhabitants 
in accordance with the scheme laid down in the charter; and 
also managers from presbyteries and churches, for one year, 
from date of appointment, in virtue of annual collections, also 
in terms of the charter. 

From 1760, up to 1820, no additions of consequence were 
made to the building, but in the latter year, two new wards 
were added, chiefly for the reception of fever patients, which 

ermitted the old fever wards to be added to the apartments 

estined for ordinary cases. These two wards cost £5838, and 
accommodated 22 patients. But the managers finding it neces- 
sary to increase the accommodation, both for fever and other 
complaints, resolved, in 1833, to erect a new building on an 
enlarged scale, with all the various improvements required in 
the construction of such hospitals. The main building was 
completed in 1836, from plans by the late Archibald Simpson, 
at a cost of about £9,000; and the west wing, which was 
set apart for fever patients, cost £5,500, and the whole number 
of patients which the house could contain, exceeded 200. 
There are in all 20 wards, with 11 smaller apartments, and 
every convenience for treating cases separately. In 1872, 
nearly £3,000 has been expended in building new fever wards, 
which is said to be a “ very necessary and comfortable addition 
to the Infirmary.” 

A committee of managers of the Infirmary and others 


* Rise and Progress of the Infirmary of Abcrdeen, published in 1768. 
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interested in the tormation of a Convalescent Hospital in con- 
nection with the institution, have funds in hand to the amount 
of £2,300, for the purpose, but as £3,000 will be required to 
build and furnish such an hospital, practical steps have been 
delayed till an adequate sum has been obtained.* 

The officers of the Infirmary are, three physicians, a con- 
sulting physician and resident assistant, the physicians being 
lecturers on clinical medicine, three surgeons, and a resident 
surgeon, the surgeons being lecturers on clinical surgery, an 
ophthalmic surgeon, a dental surgeon, a superintendent and 
apothecary, and a curator of hospital museum; a chaplain, a 
factor for the hospital lands, and a clerk and treasurer. 

Lunatic Asylum.—tThe Lunatic Asylum is connected with 
the Infirmary, in so far as it is under the same body of mana- 
gers. Previous to 1799, the only accommodation provided for 
this unfortunate class in Aberdeen, was some cells in the 
Infirmary, and in the poor’s, hospital, but in that year a build- 
ing was erected at Barkmill, capable of holding 50 patients. 
This building cost £3,480, of which the Magistrates contributed 
£1,120, being the residue of the estate of Baillie Cargill, and 
£500 left by Captain John Cushnie, on condition of having 
right to nominate 10 pauper paticnts, gratis to the Asylum. 
Up to 1819, the increasing number of applicants for admission 
compelled the managers to erect additional buildings, and for 
this purpose they purchased about three acres of land adjoin- 
ing the Barkmill building, on which was erected a new hospital, 
frum designs by the late Archibald Simpson, which cost £13,135, 
the greater part being detrayed by the muniticent bequest of 
£10,000, by the late John Forbes, Esq. of Newe In 1836, the 
managers purchased about 11 acres of land (Clerkseat), which 
cost £3,000, and laid it out as recreation ground, and for culti- 
vating various kinds of garden crops, and employing those of 
the inmates who were capable of performing such kind of work. 

Considerable benefit iaana been found to arise from the 
extension of the Asylum ground, the managers resolved on a 
further extension ; in 1859, they purchased the contiguous pro- 
perty of Elmhill, for the sum of £7,500, and on it was built a 
very extensive Asylum, quite apart from the other, and in a very 
desirable situation. The Elmhill Asylum cost £10,866, and 
was built from a design by the late William Ramage, architect. 


* We are informed that the managers have now purchased the house and 
grounds of Loch-head, for a Convalescent Hospital, for the sum of £2,250, free 
of feu-duty. The ground extends to about three acres, and hes along the 
lower Stocket road, in close proximity to the new Victoria Park, and to the 
grounds of the Lunatic Asylum. 
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Males. Females, Total. 
Inmates in both a Mis 3lst December, 187], 202 225 427 
Do. 0. do. 1872, 208 228 436 
Income of the Lunatic Asylum, year ending 3lst March 1872, £13,049 15 7 
ee 


Expenditure, ee ee £12,325 9 8 
Excess of Income over Expenditure, . . £72 511i 
Income of the Lunatic Asylum, year ending 3lst March 1873, £12,626 5 0 
Expenditure, a oe £13,025 19 O-  — 
Excess of Expenditure over Income, . . £399 14 0 


The resident officers of the institution are, a physician and 
superintendent, two medical assistants, a house steward, a 
matron, a ladies’ companion, and a housekeeper at Elmhill. 
Non-resident, a consulting physician, a chaplain, a clerk and 
treasurer. 

Assembly Rooms and Music Hall.—The foundation stone of 
the Assembly Rooms was laid by the late James, Earl Fife, on 
the 26th April, 1820. The building was erected from a compe- 
titive design of the late Archibald Simpson, architect, and it 
cost £11,500. It contains a noble suit of apartments, consist- 
ing of dining, supper, and ball rooms, billiard rooms, cloak 
rooms, and keeper's apartments. The main building is a little 
retired off Union Street, and the principal entrance is by a 
flight of steps, and portico, with seven handsome Ionic pillars 
in front. is splendid edifice was erected by subscription, 
but as the speculation did not turn out to be a paying one, it 
was sold in 1858, to the Music Hall Company (limited), who 
added the Music Hall to the Golden Square frontage of the 
Assembly Rooms. The Music Hall which is capable of accom- 
modating an audience of between 4,000 and 5,000, was inagu- 
rated by H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the 14th September, 1859, 
when His Royal Highness, as president of the British Associa- 
tion, delivered an opening address to the members, on the 
occasion of the first visit of the Association to Aberdeen. 

The Barracks.—The Infantry Barrack, situated on the Castle- 
hill, was built in 1796, and is capable of accomodating 500 
men. It is a plain oblong three storied building, with two 
wings, and contains the usual accommodation for troops, with 
an hospital on the Heading hill, which is detached from the 
Barrack building. 

the Militia Barrack is situated on the west side of King 
Street, at Love-lane. This building was erected a few years 
ago, at the expense of the County, and contains the usual 
accommodation for quartering the Royal Regiment of Aber- 
deenshire Highlanders. The building partakes somewhat of the 
old Scottish castellated style of architecture, it is quadrilateral 
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in form, and the*principal entrace is through an archway from 
King Street. 

The head quarters of the Aberdeen Rifle Volunteers are in a 
building which is situated between Blackfriars Street and the 
Woolman-hill, and has entrances from both these streets. It 
contains a large drill hall, with balcony for band, and keeper’s 
apartments. The Aberdeen Artillery Volunteers have their 
head quarters and drill hall, on the site of the old poultry 
market, and the entry to it is from Queen Street. 

The head quarters of the Aberdeenshire Constabulary Force 
have now got accommodation in the Lodge Walk portion of 
the old record office buildings. 

The front, or oe Street part of the old record offices, was 
recently purchased by the Inland Revenue department of the 
Board of Trade, from the Commissioners of supply, and has 
been fitted up as Government offices for the Excise, the Asses- 
sors for the City and the County, and for the collection of 
Imperial Taxes, and the distribution of Stamps, all under one 
root. 

The Post Office, which is situated at the top of Market Street, 
exhibits an elegant structure of finely worked grey granite, and, 
although a modern building, especially erected for the pur- 

ose, within the past 35 years, it 1s now found to be too small 
or the trade of the place About 12 months ago the Post- 
master General purchased from the City corporation, the site of 
the old fish market, at the bottom of Market Street, for the 
el ag of building a new Post Office Plans of the building 

ave been matured for some time, and tenders for executing 
the work received, but a question arose as to the expense as 
between granite and freestone. It 1s now understood, that, with 
some alterations on the exterior part of the building, native 
granite will be adopted. The entire cost of the new building, 
including the price paid for the site, 1s estimated to be about 
£15,000. 

The Custom House is situated on Regent Quay, a little east 
of the bottom of Marischal Street. It is a very-old and unpre- 
tending looking building. 

the Harbour Treasurer's Office stands on the Dock wall, 
above the Marischal Street swing bridge. It looks like a tem- 
porary brick shed, plastered over and painted yellow, and its 
surroundings are an abomination to all who have occasion to 
pass it. 

The Old Theatre is situated on the west side of Marischal 
Street. and in its day, was called an “ elegant building.” 

The New Theatre and Opera House is situated on the north 
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side of Guild Street, half-way between the bottom of Market 
Street, and the Denburn valley railway bridge. It was built 
by a Joint Stock Company (limited), having a capital of £7,000, 
and opened in December 1872. The two side walls, the 
interior and north gable walls are built of concrete. The Guild 
Street front is built chiefly with light grey granite, which is 
relieved (?) by red sand-stone string courses, with alternating 
window arch stones of the same material, and polished Peter- 
head granite pillars dividing the principal entrance doors and 
shop fronts, which gives the street elevation a rather speckled 
ep pen enes not inaptly styled by some critics, as being that of 
the short-horned Gothic. 

The Joint Railway Station, near Guild Street, is, in length, 
over 500 feet, and 100 feet in width, with immensely high side 
walls, surmounted by a semi-circular iron girder roof, which is 
over-topped by a flattish ridge ventilating roof, which runs the 
whole length of the building. On the east side, the Station 
house is flanked by a row of diminutive looking irregular out- 
lined buildings, which are occupied as offices, entrance gateways, 
waiting, luggage, and refreshment rooms. Originally both ends 
of the Station were left open, nearly from bottom to top, but 
latterly they have been boxed up, or rather down, to within 
locomotive height of the rails, which is said to be a very great 
improvement on the original plan. 

Medical Hall —The Medico-chirurgical Society’s Hall stands 
on the west side of King Strect, near to the north parish 
church, and was built after a design by the late Archibald 
Simpson. ‘The building was completed in 1820, and cost 
£2,000. In front of the edifice is an elegant portico, with four 
Tonic pillars about 27 feet in height, but the original plan con- 
templated two wings, which have not been built. The building, 
which is constructed of grey granite, contains a handsome hall, 
a library, reading room, museum, laboratory, and apartments 
for the housekeeper. 

The Society was instituted in 1789, by a few gentlemen, for 
the purpose of mutual instruction on the various branches of 
the science, and amongst the most prominent of these, and of 
its benefactors, was the late Sir James M‘Gregor, Bart., Director- 
general of the army Medical department, who, in order to 
protect their property, and have a convenient place to hold 
their meetings in, commenccd a subscription in 1809, for the 
Sie ose of building a medical hall. During the collection of the 

uilding fund, and while the society had acquired books and 
other property to a considerable amount, it was resolved to 
invest it in trustees, and in 1815, a deed was drawn up, vest- 
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ing the propertfin the principal and professors of Marischal 
College. : 

The library contains upwards of 4,000 volumes, besides dis- 
ertations and tracts on medical subjects, and it is divided into 
two parts, the one called “the library of reference,” the other 
“the library of circulation,” and its means of support are the 
contributions of members, and private donations. The museum 
contains a fair collection of specimens in natural and patholo- 
gical anatomy, and other preparations in various departments 
of natural history. © 

The members of the society are divided into three classes— 
Ist, junior members, students of medicine; 2nd, ordinary 
members, medical practitioners in the City, and elsewhere ; and 
3rd, honorary members, gentlemen of eminent reputation in 
this country and abroad. In the hall of the building, are 

laced several portraits of the founders and benefactors of the 
society, that of Sir James M‘Gregor being most worthy of notice. 

Society of Advocates —The Procurators before the Sheriff 
and Commissary Courts of Aberdeen, have from time imme- 
morially been styled Advocates. In 1777, they received a 
Crown Charter of Incorporation, and another in 1799, and 
another in 1862, conferring enlarged powers of management 
upon the Society. 

In the year 1685 the Society commenced a fund for aiding 
indigent members and widows, and orphans of deceased mem- 
bers. The Society lately had a spacious hall in Union Street, 
but have dipoad of it, and erccted more extensive and suit- 
able premises, fitted up in a very handsome and costly style— 
behind and connecting with the new court houscs. 

The Society possesses a valuable library in the departments 
of law and general literature, which is open to the free use of 
members and their apprentices, and is ie t up by contribu- 
tions of entrant members, apprentices, aad aanal payments 
by the former. 

County and Municipal Buildings—For many years back, 
the accommodation for court house purposes was found to be 
too limited, and otherwise defective. It became necessary to 
provide additional accommodation, and accordingly, in 1861, 
It was resolved to erect a new court house. Designs for the 
new building were obtained, in competition, from three archi- 
tects ; but before the work was begun, it was proposed by Lord 
Provost Anderson, as there were no proper County and Muni- 
cipal Buildings in Aberdecn, to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which the building of a new court house afforded, for 
the erection of County and Municipal Buildings also; and a 
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scheme was matured, whereby it was proposed to erect one 
large building, combining court house, County and municipal 
accommodation. 

_ A site was obtained for the combined building, at the east 
end of Union Street, and in Castle Street, having a frontage to 
both these streets, and to Broad Street, the back of the build- 
ing oe to the prisons, the Advocates’ new hall, and to some 
property of an inferior description. The site comprehends the 
space formerly occupied by the old court house, the town 
house, and other property along Union Stfet to Broad Street, 
including the Huxter Row. Plans were obtained from Messrs. 
Peddie and Kinnear, architects, Edinburgh, the successful 
competitors under the first court house scheme. The build- 
ing is now completed at a cost of about £50,000, exclusive of 
the cost of the site, and is one of the finest modern structures 
of which Aberdeen can boast. 

In the building, as arranged, the right hand portion to Castle 
Street is used by the court house, and County officials, and 
the left hand portion, fronting Union Street, by the Town offi- 
cials, and the Broad Street portion by the Police Commissioners. 
Part of the accommodation in the town’s portion of the build- 
ing is let as private chambers for business purposes. The 
centre of the ground floor of the building is occupied by the 
entrance to the court rooms at the back of the building. 
From the landing of this flight—double flights of stairs—one 
on each hand, toad to a large hall, occupying the centre portion 
of the building in the upper floor, to be used jointly for Town 
and County purposes. is hall has an open timber roof, and 
is finished with oak panneling round the walls. 

The elevations to Union Street and Broad Street are four 
stories in height, while the back portion is only two stories 
high. The style adopted is a variety of the Scottish architec- 
ture of the sixteenth century. The front elevations show on 
the ground floor an arcade having massive columns at inter- 
vals of about 12 feet, peladiee eliptical arches, and immedi- 
ately above this is a mezzanine floor having small columns with 
moulded bases and capitals flanking the windows. The third 
and fourth storey windows are square and segmental headed, 
all deeply splayed. 

The great hall, as already stated, occupies the centre of the 
upper portion of the building, and the windows of it, five in 
number, form a very prominent feature in the elevation to 
Union Street. They are carried through two stories in height, 
divided by mullions, and have the heads filled with simple 
Gothic tracery. The building is surmounted by a bold cornice, 
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with parapet, and the high pitched roof studded with dormer 
windows and finished on the ridge with an iron cresting. The 
- material used in the erection of the building is that of grey 
granite from the Kemnay quarries, about 15 miles from the City. 

Originally it was not intended to interfere with the old tower 
at Lodge Walk, on the east end of the building, which was faced 
up about the beginning of this century in the style of Gothic 
then in vogue ; but, for the harmony of the building, it was 
found desirable in the course of the operations to rebuild this 
tower, which has been so successfully accomplished that it 
might be supposed to form part of the original design. This 
tower is still surmounted by its old wooden spire, which now 
seems to be the only incongruity about the building, as it rises 
to a height of only 130 feet. Whereas the great tower at the 
corner of Union Street and Broad Street, which is the principal 
feature of the building, rises to a height of 200 feet. The en- 
trance to the municipal portion of the building is through the 
latter tower, which is supplied with an illuminated clock, show- 
ing the time on its four faces, and with a peal of bells. 

The total frontage, to Union Street and Castle Street; is about 
225 feet, and to Broad Street, about 109 feet, and the height to 
the ase et, 64 feet. 

The dimensions of the principal rooms, which have been 
contributed to us by the acchitacts are as follows—Court House 
50’.4" x 37’.0", and 31.6" high. Small Sheriff Court Room 
28.3" x 24.4", and 16’.0" high. Baillie and Police Court Room 
31’.0" x 24’.6", and 17’.0” high. Great Hall 740" x 35’.0", and 
50’.0” high. And the Town Hall, in the tower, 41’.0" x 25’.6", 
and 15’.0” high. 

Market Building.—This building was erected in 1840, by a 
Joint Stock Company, who purchased a large number of worth- 
less houses and other property between Union Street and 
Trinity Quay, and between the Putachie-side bridge and the 
Green, on which they constructed Market Street, Hadden 
Street, and others, and erected the Market Buildings, which 
stand parallel to Union Street. This building is a parallelo- 
gram, with a semi-circular end to the Green, and measures 
about 300 feet long by 110 feet wide. The building consists of 
a basement floor, and the chief entries to it are from the Green, 
and Hadden Street. The principal market floor stands a few 
feet higher than the level of Market Street, and the chief en- 
trance to it is from that Street, and by a side entrance from 
Union Street. Galleries are carried all round the building, and 
the eee to them is by inside flights of stairs, right and 
left of the Market Street entrance, and the whole building has 
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an open timber roof. The Green end of the basement floor is 
occupied chiefly as a fish market, the other parts of it next 
Market Street being occupied as vaults for storing goods. The 
whole of the central space on the feeds floor is occupied 
with vegetable and fruit stalls, and the side stalls under the 
galleries, which are supported by rather heavy square stone 
pillars, being occupied as butchers’ stalls, for the sale of killed 
meat, the galleries being occupied as book stalls, and for the 
sale of small wares. In the centre, and west end of the princi- 
pal floor, there is a very handsome fountain of polished Peter- 

ead granite, and a very fine flight of granite steps, which leads 
down to the fish market. The only drawback on the whole 
building, is the Market Street entrance, the inconvenience of 
which might have been obviated, had the architect of the 
building kept the roof of the basement floor two or three feet 
lower, which would have brought the principal floor of the 
building more on a level with Market Street, and detracted 
nothing from the value of the basement floor as it is now 
occupied. 

Banks, and Bank Agencies. 


The oldest native institution of this kind is the Town and 
County Bank, which was established in 1826, with a paid up 
capital of about £100,000, now stands in Union Street, near the 
corner of St. Nicholas Street, and the Queen’s statue. The 
North of Scotland Bank, also a native Bank, was established in 
1836, with a paid up capital of about £200,000, and it stands in 
Castle Street, at the corner of King Street, in a building of high 
architectural merit, designed by the late Archibald Simpson. 
The partners in these two native Banks are numerous, and by 
means of their branch agencies, they supply capital to almost 
every seat of industry throughout the north-eastern parts of 
Scotland. 

Of Bank Agencies, we have the Union Bank of Scotland, in 
the premises in Castle Street, formerly the Aberdeen Bank, the 
National Bank, also in Castle Street, the Commercial Bank, 
and the British Linen Company Bank, both in King Street, the 
Bank of Scotland in Union Street, the Royal Bank in Union 
Street West, and the City of Glasgow Bank in Market Street. 


Insurance Companies and Agencies. 


We have two native Insurance Companies of long and high 
standing, the Scottish Provincial, originally the Aberdeen Fire 
and Life, established in 1826; and the Northern, which was 
established in 1836, and about 80 agencies for various Scotch 
and English Insurance Companies. 
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In 1815 a Savings’ Bank was institued, and after under- 
going various forms of management, it is now conducted 
with considerable success, on the national plan, in the bank’s 
own premises in Exchange Street. 


Newspapers. 


The Aberdeen Journal was established in 1748, and is the 
oldest newspaper pee north of the Forth. It was first 
published as a small weekly sheet on Tuesday, then on Monday, 
and subsequently the day of publication was altered to Wednes- 
day, on which day it continues to be published. In 1832, The 
Aberdeen Herald succeeded The Aberdeen Chronicle, which 
had an existence of about 20 years previously. The Herald is 
a weekly newspaper, and is published on Saturday. In 1853, 
The Aberdeen Free Press succeeded The Banner, and was pub- 
lished as a Friday weekly paper up to 1872, when it was 
published as a four page daily paper, with an eight page weckly 
sheet, which 1s published on Saturday. Then we have The 
Northern Advertiser, a four page sheet published every Tues- 
day, with a gratis circulation, and The Weekly News, The 
People’s Journal, The People’s Friend, and several other small 
periodicals published either weekly, or at longer intervals. 


Public Inbraries. 


Besides the Libraries belonging to the Medical Society, and 
the Society of Advocates, Morischal College, the Free Church 
College, and the Library of the Mechanics’ Institution, there are 
the subscription Libraries belonging to Brown and Co., A. and 
R. Milne, Wyllie and Son, and others. 


Markets. 


The weekly Market for the sale of grain and other farm pro- 
duce, is held on Friday, in the Corn Exchange, Hadden Street, 
but from all appearance it is chiefly held in the street. Friday 
Markets are also held in Castle Street, for the sale of various 
commodities, and in the Green for the sale of vegetables, 
poultry, cheese, butter, and eggs. Wool markets are held in the 
Green, in the last week of June, and the first two weeks in July. 
The Timber Market is held in Castle Street, on the last Wed- 
nesday in August, and two Hiring Markets on the second Friday 
in May, and November. Besides these, and within the burgh, 
Markets for the sale of cattle are held every Wednesday and 
Saturday, in King Street, and at the Bridge of Don, on the 1st 
Tuesday of each month, at Mannofield, on the 2nd Monday of 
each month, and at Ruthrieston, near the Bridge of Dee, on the 
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3rd Monday of each month. Markets for the sale of cattle and 
horses are held at the Old Town, on the last Tuesday in April, 
and on the Wednesday after the last Tuesday in October. 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There are six principal hotels in Aberdeen, and 32 innkeepers, 
117 houses licensed for the sale of spirits, &c., to be consumed. 
on the premises, and about 260 shops licensed to retail spirits, 
wines, porter and ales, not to be consumed on the premises. 
There are two distilleries of spirits, and 12 breweries of ale and 
porter. 

Manufacturing Establishments, &c. 


The principal Manufacturing Establishments are the Broad- 
ford works, of Richards and Co., with their bleachfields at 
Rubislaw, for the manufacture and bleaching of linen. In the 
Green, there is the manufacturing establishment of Hadden 
and Sons, who have a branch manufactory at Garlogie, in Skene, 
for the manufacture of worsted and woollen yarns, and a carpet 
weaving establishment at Gordon’s Mills, on the Don. The 
Bannermill, Robinson, Crum, and Co., is a large establishment 
for the manufacture of cotton. “One of the most extensive 
and best arranged manufactories in the kingdom.” There 
are seven large iron manufacturing establishments, where 
mechanical engineering is carried on, some of them buildin 
iron screw steamers. There are several wire workers, an 
manufacturers of agricultural implements, and agents for those 
of English manufacture, such as road locomotives, thrashing, | 
and reaping machines. A large number of people of both sexes 
are employed in the manufacture of paper, the principal manu- 
factory being that of Alexander Pirie and Sons, who have their 
head establishment at Stoneywood, in the neighbouring parish 
of Newhills, with branches at the Printfield mi at Poynerneuk, 
There are six provision curing establishments within the 
municipality, that of Hogarth and Co., in College Street, being 
among the oldest and largest, and that of J. T. Morton’s, at 
Rosemount, being the most recently established. In the manu- 
facture of wincey fabrics, there is a large number of people 
sar a he Pratt and Keith alone erie ing about 400. 

he granite stone near establishments are numerous, 
and employ many thousand hands, in the various works in 
Aberdeen, and in the different quarries throughout the County, 
where a supply of the rough blocks are obtained. A large 
quantity of dressed granite blocks of various sizes, along with 
street causeway, and foot pavement stones are annually ex- 
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ported, and form a staple commodity for exportation. There 
are two brickmaking establishments within the burgh, where 
the ordinary kind of brekeand drainage pipesare manufactured. 

The manufacturers of combs employ a large number of 
hands, and in the well appointed establishment of Stewart and 
Co., in Hutcheon Street, this branch of industry is carried on 
to a large extent, and with fhe most “ingenious mechanical 
appliances in the process of its manufacture.” Shipbuilding, 
wich includes the construction of iron screw steamers, has 
become an important branch of trade, and along with ship- 
building, rope, twine, and sailmaking. Tanning and curryin 
hides, chemical manufactures, soap and candlemaking, oat mea 
and flour milling, form important branches of industry. The 
importation of foreign manures, coal, lime, Esparto grass from 
Spain, for the manufacture of ae a Canadian and east nae 
timber, and of grain from Archangel, the Baltic and the Blac 
Sea, employ a large fleet of vessels. There are 10 nurserymen, 
six of whom are seedsmen, about 30 merchants who deal in 
grain, and three Agricultural Companies, who deal in coal, lime, 
artificial manures, cattle feeding stuffs, and also in grain. 

ae it may not be out of place here to mention, that 
within the past few months, a Joint Stock Company (limited), 
has been ‘established for the manufacture of Jute, and they 
have secured ground for building their manufactory at Frog- 
hall, being a portion of the ground presently occupied by 
Cocker and Sons as a nursery. 


Traces. 


The Trades Incorporations of Aberdeen are of considerable 
antiquity, and were at one time protected by certain statutes 
under which they enjoyed various privileges in the different 
crafts to which they belonged. The earliest Trades crafts of 
which information can be obtained, enumerate the Litsters, the 
Hammermen, the Tailors, the Skinners, the Cordwainers, the 
Barbers, the Wrights and Coopers, and the Bakers; but it is 
uncertain at what period they were formed into a joint society. 
In 1587 the deacon-convener was appointed, along with others, 
to arbitrate between the Trades and the Burgesses, and in 1610 
the joint Incorporated Trades, which now consist of the Ham- 
mermen, the Bakers, the Wrights and Coopers, the Tailors, the 
Shoemakers, the Weavers, and the Fleshers, instituted a fund 
for the relief of decayed members. In 1632, Dr. Guild, one of 
the ministers of the City, and patron of the Trades, founded an 
hospital for poor artificers in a building formerly occupied by 
the Monks of the Holy Trinity, and in his will, dated 1655, he 
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left “to the master of hospital, deacon-convener of the.crafts 
of Aberdeen, &c., the swum of 5,000 merks Scots money,” .. . “for 
the entertaining of three poor boys, who are craftsmen’s sons, 
as bursars in the New College of Aberdeen, and who are of 
good engynes.” In 1771, a widows’ fund was instituted, a 
small payment for its support being reserved from the payment 
of entrant members, and in 1816, a supplementary fund was pro- 
jected, and soon afterwards became available. In subsequent 

ears, the general funds of the Trades have been annually, and 
iberally distributed among decayed members, widows, and 
bursars at Marischal College, and, besides these general funds, 
each Trade has its own and peculiar stock and property, the 
revenues from which being appropriated to the relief of indi- 
gent, or superannuated members, widows,and orphans connected 
witn it. 

The old Trinity Hall, in order to make room for the Market 
Street improvements, was in 1845, removed from the west end 
of Shiprow, and a new Trades Hall built in Union Street, at 
the south east corner of Union Bridge. The new building is a 
large nondescript, with a hall and two shops to Union Street ; 
but it has one thing to recommend it, and shat is, it does not in 
the least obtrude on the south vista of Union Bridge. We can- 
not say so much in favour of the building on the opposite side 
of the Denburn, now in course of being built. The gateway of 
the old Trinity Hall was erected by the Trades, as a mark of 
esteem for their patron, and 1s a fine specimen of architecture. 
It is now placed at the school entrance of the new building, on 
the Denburn side of the Green, and with a battered sheet-iron 
door, it appears to be subjected to all manner of indignities 
and mischief, which can come from the hands of the thought- 
less. On the scroll at the top of this gateway is the motto 
“SOLI DEO GLORIE,” and on the base of the scroll, 1632. 
Underneath are two nude figures holdmg a scroll on which 
there is engraven, 


“TO Y GLORIE OF GOD. AND COMFORT. OF. Y. POOR. THIS. 
HOWS. WAS. GIWEN. TO. Y. CRAFTS BY Mr. WILLM. GVILD. 
DOCTOVR OF DIVINITIE, MINISTER OF. ABD. 1633.” 

The panel on the left side contains the arms of Dr. Guild, with 
the letter D above the shield, and on one side the letter W, and 
on the other the letter G, and underneath FVNDATOR. The 

panel on the right hand, contains the following inscription— 


“HE-THAT-PITIETH-THE-POOR-LENDETH-TO-THE-LORD-AND THAT 
WHICH HE-HATH-GIVEN WILL-HE-REPAY-PRO-19-17.” 


At the top of the centre panel there is 
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«¢ FUNDAVIT-GVIELM-R-SCOTT-1131,” 


and at the corwers, under two crowns, the letters, G R, with 
a shield, and the Royal Arms of Scotland, also surmounted by 
& crown. 


Poor and Parochial Funds of St. Nicholas or City Parish. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR, DURING THE YEAR ENDED 14TH MAY 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . . £11,635 19 5 
Do. from Mortifications, and all ‘other 
sources, . < : 495 5 
£12,131 4 7 
SaaS 
Hxpenditure, 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Eee istered, . £10,271 11 11 
Relief of Casual Poor, : 441 5 2 
Medical Rehef, . é : ‘ é ‘ 253 6 1 
Management, ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ; 1,375 5 0 
Law Expenses, . 45 0 8 
Repayment of Money borrowed on 1 secunity of 
Assessment, . 26 12 5 
£12,413 1 3 
Balance of Expenditure against Receipts, —- £281 16 8 





ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4raH MAY 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to Casual Poor. 


Relieved during the year. receive relief 


Population bras ake oe eatuauy 
in . 
Regis- Other 
1861. Depend- Depend- se tek: 
Males | Females. | Total. alitsy atts Casual ah 


Poor. 








TE eee: | eS 


41,962 | 475 























1,020 |1,495; 998 | 384 | 310 607 588 168 








The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in 8th 
and 9th Vic. Cap. 83 and 34, with a Classification of Rates 

on Tenants and Occupants. There are 15 members, or 
slected managers on the Board. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT 
DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4rm MAY 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . : F a . £165 17 32 
Receipts from other sources, . : : ‘ ‘ : ‘ 7 7 6 

Total Receipts, ; ‘ : . : £173 4 9% 
Expenditure, including Salaries &e., os . £188 9 0% 


Balance of Expenditure against Receipts, . £15 4 23 
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POPULATION OF THE CITY AND BURGH OF ABERDEEN. 
1801 TO 1871. 


1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 








26,992 | 34,640 |. 483,821 | 56,681 | 63,288 | 71,793 | 73,805 | 88,125 





PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCY. 





Voters on Roll Voters on Roll Voterr on Roll 
1832-34. 1868-69. 1872-73. 


Burgh of Aberdeen. 
2,024 8,312 








VALUATION OF THE BURGH OF ABERDEEN 1872-73. 


Valuation of Lands} Valuation of Valuation of 
PARISHES. and Heritages Railways. Water Works Total Valuation 


ere orem enemas | creeemninanitate tiene | tere a aR ARANETA 


Aberdeen or 

St. Nicholas, {£156,755 2 O|£2,308 0 O|£1,559 O 0/£160,622 2 0 

Old Machar, .| 141,132 1 9) 5,189 0 0| 2,077 0 0} 148,398 1 9 
6 0 


Banchory De- 
venick, . 308 6 0 00 0 00 0 308 


AT EP gameTene rene Cec: | AS Cees OS ES | ES A op SS | A op AS 


Total, . . {£298,195 9 9] 7,497 0 0! 3,636 O 0)\£309,328 9 





ADDENDA. 
PAaRisu or St. NicHouas, ABERDEEN 
Page 66.—Read And the Diva of the Taixali, or the Diva in Aberdecnshire, but he takes no 
notice of the Don, the Aqua Boreal, or northern river. 
Page 77.—New Breakwater This breakwater pier has been finished by curtailing its origin- 
ally intended length 150 feet. It is now only 1,050, instead of 1,200 feet. 


Page 68.—Area of Parwsh, The area of St. Nicholas parish is stated to be 650 acres , but to 
this there fall to be added 240 acres, as the area of the north parish which js stated separately 
on the ordnance maps. ‘The whole area of St. Nicholas, is, therefore, 890, instcad of 650 acres 
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II—CIVIL HISTORY. 


As we follow men in their various migrations from the central 
mass, we might anticipate, what a Larne at any map confirms, 
that for many reasons they would choose the place of their 
residence on the banks, and especially near the mouth of a river. 
We may thus easily account for the selection of the site of the 
“toun” that was ultimately to culminate in the city of Aberdeen. 

If the originators were the outskirts of a Caledonian tribe, 
they would locate themselves at the mouth of the Dee, that, 
sheltered by the forest of the Stocket on the west, and by the 
high ground on the north, they might prosecute fishing both 
in the river and the sea, and, ultimately follow commercial 

ursuits : or, if they were afterwards reinforced or superseded 
by an immigration from the opposite continent, as the lan- 
guage and the names of the ancient citizens would seem to 
indicate, they would be directed to a landing place where the 
mouth of the river breaks the line of the coast, and there 
establish their abode. From whatever source, however, the 
earliest inhabitants may have been drawn, it is probable that 
such were the inducements that led to the foundation of 
Aberdeen, but at what period the nucleus of it was formed 
it is impossible to say. 

Our reasoning would naturally lead to the conclusion, that 
the original portion of the village would be that which lay 
nearest the sea, and that this would be followed by the western 
and northern portions on the higher ground, as the habitations 
of the artizans and merchants who would gradually arise to 
supply the wants of their ncighbours and prosecute exchange 
with other places. 

Whatever tribe of the European Celtw may first have peopled 
the northern parts of Britain, that the inhabitants of the north- 
eastern regions have long been a distinct branch of the Teutonic 
race is evident from the earliest traces of their language that 
we Fao and the peculiarity of their dialect in substituting 
ee for the double oo, with the sound of the French wu, of the 
South, and of f for wh, might be supposed to enable philolo- 
gists to trace the inhabitants to their original seat, but the 
attempt has not yet been attended with much success. 

We meet also with a peculiar phraseology and pronunciation 
among the fishing population, who aniionaly drop the aspirate, 
h, and employ not a few technical terms that are evidently 
Danish. There is reason, therefore, to infer, that those who live 
in the castern extremity of the town and prosecute the sea- 
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fishing have long been, to a certain extent, a distinct class from 
the burghers that occupied those parts of the town that were 
erected on the heights. 

In attempting to trace the History of Aberdeen from the 
earliest period at which it comes into notice, we have recourse 
to the oldest map available. 

Ptolemy, an Alexandrian philosopher, who flourished about 
the middle of the second century, represented in his map of 
this country whatever information had been then obtained, and 
his work maintained its position till the prosecution of mari- 
time discovery in the fifteenth century exposed its errors. With 
regard to Scotland, it is peculiarly incorrect, for the length of 
the country has been placed at right angles to that of England, 
so that the northern extremity points to the east, and, conse- 
quently all the east coast is exposed to the south. 

It is not, therefore, from such a map that the correct position 
of places can be ascertained ; it 1s, however, not without its use. 
In looking to the district more immediately under our investi- 
gation, we find it inhabited be the Trxaxt, bounded on the 
west (south) by the river Diva, with a promontory designated 
Taizalum, and a City called Devana, which is also marked as 
a Roman Station. There is no doubt that this territory 
comprehends Aberdeenshire, and that the river is the Dee. 
Some have regarded the promontory as the Buchan-ness, others 
with more probability, Kinnaird’s Head; but what is Devana ? 
“Qld Aberdeen,” says Pinkerton ; “New Aberdeen,” says Ken- 
nedy, “was undoubtedly the spot.” If we refer to Ptolemy, we 
shall find that he places the mouth of the Diva in Lat. 58° 30’, 
and Long. 26°; whereas the Devana is in Lat. 59° 45’, and 
Long. 26° 15’, (the Latin editions give Lat. 59°, and Long. 
26° 30’); so that, however we may dispose of these figures, 
there can be nodoubt that Ptolemy’s Devana was not at the 
mouth of the Diva, and, consequently not on the site of 
Aberdeen. 

Such are the unsatisfactory results of all attempts to fix the 
period at which the foundation of Aberdeen was laid, or the 
part that was first erected. 

Failing, therefore, to find Aberdeen in the Devana of 
Ptolemy, we must leap over 1,000 years before we meet with 
undoubted evidence of the existence of Aberdeen. According 
to our late eminent townsman, Dr. Joseph Robertson, the name 
occurs in the Heimskringla of Snorro, under the year 1153. 
Eysteinn, a Norwegian, on a piratical expedition touched first 
at Orkney. “Thence,” says Snorro, “ Kysteinn, the king, spread 
his sails to the south, and steering along the eastern shores of 


ee 
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Scotland, brought his ships to the town of Apardion, where he 
killed many people and wasted the City. Thus says EKinarr 
Skulason :— 


‘*T heard the overthrow of people 
The clash of broken arms was loud, 
The king destroyed the peace 
Of the dwellers in Apardion.” 


In the Orkneyinga Saga, a translation of which has recently 
been published, we meet with another early notice of the town ; 
for it is recorded, that Swein, Asleif’s son, “ went over to Ness 
(Caithness), and up through Scotland. He found Malcolm, 
King of Scots, who was then nine winters old, in Apardion. 
Swein spent a month there, and was well entertained. After 
this, Swein prepared to go away and the King of Scots and he 

arted very good friends.” As this King was Malcolm the 
aiden, who died in 1165, after a reign of 12 years, this would 
lace the date of Swein’s visit in 1162, about the time when 
alcolm dispossessed the inhabitants of Moray on account of 
their turbulence and treachery, scattered them over the country, 
and introduced a new colony in their stead. 

It would have been interesting to have traced the “ braif 
toun” struggling into existence and prosperity ; but we must 
pass over 500 years more before we meet with a topographical 
representation of the City. This is furnished in the plan pre- 
fixed to the Descriptio Nove et Veteris Aberdonie, drawn by 
the Rev. James Gordon, of Rothiemay, and presented to the 
magistrates in 1661. 

A description of the limited space occupied by the City at 
that time, will perhaps enable the reader who is acquainted 
with its present oe to form a clearer idea of the extent 
of the town and the vast altcrations that have taken place, than 
any other method. 

he most conspicuous object is St. Catherine’s Hill, the base 
of which is nearly surrounded by the houses constituting prin- 
cipally the Shiprow and the Netherkirkgate, the hill itself, 
apparently, being laid out in gardens. The Castlegate is sur- 
rounded by houses, having those of the Earl Marischal and the 
Laird of Pitfoddels on the south side, nearly opposite to the 
Tolbooth, and the Flesh and Fish Markat Crosses form con- 
spicuous figures. The Gallowgate extended from the Castlegate 
to the Port-hill, and is built on both sides with gardens running 
respectively east and west, the latter terminated by the side of 
the Loch. The lower end of the Gallowgate, however, as early 
as 1349, was called the Broadgate; but before this plan was 
constructed, its breadth had been contracted by building a row 
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of houses upon its west side, which produced the narrow 
street called the Guwestrow, because, we are told, some of the 
best. houses in the town, were on that side of the street, in 
which distinguished strangers were accommodated, when they 
visited the City, and this reason for the name removes that 
ambiguity which some have attached toit. The Upperkirkgate 
with its port and the School-hill can be traced as far as the 
Black Freers. The Great Church oe a very prominent 
place ; but, with the exception of a few houses, one of which is 
the Music School, there 1s scarcely a house to the west of it. 
The Key Head was originally near the Shore Brae, to the east- 
ward is the Pack House, beyond which we meet with no houses 
till we reach Futty Church. But the PEER has been extended 
thus far, and all the land between it and the declivity behind 
the houses on the south side of the Castlegate, has been re- 
claimed from the overflowing of the tide and converted into 
corn-land. The land thus reclaimed from Marischal to Com- 
merce Street is now overcrowded with a population of 3,700. 

The point at which the new Pier originates was called the 
Sandmess ; near it was the Block House, and a little farther 
toward the west was the Fishers’ Boat Haven, or Pockraw, at 
a considerable distance from the eastern extremity of Putty. 

The Castle-hill is occupied by a Chappell, but the Heading 
Hill has no houses either upon it or around it. 

The principal entrance into the town from the south was the 
Windmill Brae; we find but a few houses on the north side 
of it, adjacent to the Bow Bridge, which spans the Denne 
Burne and leads into the Green. 

At the east end of the Green we find the Tarnty Mill, which 
was in the vicinity of the buildings of the Trinity Friars, occu- 
pied till recently i the Trimity Church. 

Crab’s Stene occupies its place by the side of the Hardgate, 
leading to the Bridge of Dee, but it is surrounded by cultivated 
lands, which stretch to the edge of the Corby-heugh, now 
Union Terrace. 

The Gallow Hill displays a gibbet, which indicates the 
origin of the name. The Broad Hill has on the south side of 
it a considerable space called the Queen’s Links, the rest of the 
downs is called Futty Iimks. <A burn called the Pow Crick 
flows from near the Heading Hill and surrounds a piece of 

ound on the west side of the Links, which some still remem- 

er as covered with willows, but which is now occupied by the 
Bannermill, which, from its site, 1s as frequently called the 

Bogmill. 
t will from these hints appear, that at this early period, 
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Futty with its own chapel, stood near the sea at the embou- 
chure of the river, and that Aberdeen consisted principally of 
the houses occupying the Castlegate, the Gallowgate, ineluding 
the Broadgate, with the Upper and Netherkirkgates, the Green 
and the Shiprow. 

We have another view of Aberdeen, in the first part of 
Slezer’s Zheatrum Scotia, published in 1693. It 1s stiff, like 
all his other drawings, but it serves to fill up the gap between 
that of Gordon and the more accurate sketch, published nearly 
40 years afterwards. It is said to be taken from the Block- 
house; but yet the foreground comprehends the Bullworke on 
the south‘side of the entrance to the harbour. In the distance 
towards the left, is seen the Windmill, apparently in operation 
as the sails are extended. The spires of the Great Church and 
of the Tolbooth form conspicuous features; the Church of the 
Trinity Friars with its small steeple is discernible towards 
the upper part of the harbour; the Packhouse can be recog- 
nized at the Quay-head; the Pier has been built as far as 
Futtie, but the land between it and the gardens sloping from 
the backs of the houses along the south side of the Castlegate 
has not yet been built upon; Futtie has not been extended 
beyond its Chapel, and the Blockhouse occupies its place on the 
Sandness. On the right and in the distance, we get a glimpse 
of Old Aberdeen, with its College and Cathedral, while, in the 
foreground, we have the end of a house with a female lounging 
at the door, and near it a horse taking a draught of the briny 
ocean. These latter objects, together with several other acces- 
sories are omitted in the “reduced fac-simile” of this plate 
puree to Gordon’s Descriptio, as published by the Spalding 

ub. 

It is to that volume, however, that we are indebted for an 
engraving from a drawing representing the Kast Prospect of 
Aberdeen, “neatly and evidently faithfully done,” by Gregor 
Sharpe, 1739. Beginning at the left hand, we have the Sand- 
ness, with its inevitable Blockhouse; then Footie with its 
Church and belfry, and the most prominent building next to 
it is the Tavern. We then come to the Castle-hill, laid out in 
Corn Ground, and surmounted by a building displaying a flag 
and described as the Castle built by Oliver Cromwell, and near 
it is a Summer House. Crossing the Justice Port, or north 
entry to the Castle Street, we have the Steeple of the Tolbooth, 
and nearly opposite to it the house of the Karl Marischal and 
that of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

We are next arrested by the spire of the Great Church, the 
smaller spire of the College Church, and then by the back of 
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the College itself, with its gardens running down to the ground 
now occupied by the North Street. We next come to the 
Port-hill, covered with corn land and kitchen gardens ; at the 
bottom of it we have the Old Butts and Bowling Green, and 
the most conspicuous structures on its summit are the Barn 
where Divine worship was performed, Provost Fordyce’s Sum- 
mer House, and the Old Wind Mill, which is in full sail in 
Gordon’s Prospect, subjoined to his map, and taken from the 
“cornefield a little benorth of the Crabbstone.” On the “Downs,” 
and to the east of the Castle-hill, stands a two storeyed House, 
somewhat famous in its day as the Lodge of the Free Masons ; 
on the opposite side of the Dee, we have the Craig Lug, Tory, 
and on the Grampian (Gransbeen in Gordon’s time) Hills, we 
find Kirkhill indicated, no doubt deriving this name from its 
neighbourhood to the Kirk of Nigg. 

e shall now conclude these attempts at the description of 
Aberdeen at different periods, with the following quotation from 
“A Succinct Survey of the famous City of Aberdeen,” by 
Baillie Skene, printed by John Forbes, 1685. “ Aberdeen is 

leasantly seated upon three Hills, which are all joyned together 

y easle descents, so as in the middle of the Streets they are 
scarcely discernable. It is of Circuit about 2141 double spaces, 
through which six Gates enter, being built as it presently 
stands, it is difficult to be fortified, in the ordinary ad regular 
way of fortifications, though it hath been diverse times at- 
tempted in this our Age since the late Troubles began. In the 
beginning of the late Troubles, it was able to set forth Hight 
hundred men in good array and Military Furniture to the 
Fields, well trained for service when called thereto. It being 
seated between the rivers of Dee and Don, is said by George 
Buchanan, our Scots-Historiographer, to be piscatu Salmonum 
nobilis, that 1s, Excellent or Famous for Salmond-Fishing. 

As for the Accommodations and Ornaments of our City, we 
have an indifferent good entrie to our Harbour for Ships, 
especially since that great Ston called Craig Metellan was 
raised up out of the mouth of the River of Dee, and transported 
out of the Current thereof, so that now, Ships can incurr no 
damage, which was done by the renowned Art and Industrie 
of that Ingenious and Vertuous Citizen, David Anderson: As 
also, by that considerable Bulwark the Magistrats of late 
years caused erect, at the mouth of the Sowth side of the River 
extending up the Shoar such a great length, so that very great 
Ships may enter and be safely preserved when they are in, 
without hazard.” This Zealous Lover of Bon-Accord, Philopo- 
liteious, then proceeds to describe the various public buildings 
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in the City, its government, loyalty, and commerce, under 
which last head he says—“Sir Patrick Drummond frequently 
reported that the Kingdom of SCOTLAND was more obliedged 
to the City of ABERDEEN for the abundance of money the 
Merchants thereof brought to the Nation, then to all the Towns 
of this Kingdom besides ;” and he modestly concludes with a 
reference to the “many eminent men and brave Spirits whom 
the City had brought forth and bred, and who had in their 
times been not only Ornaments to the City, but even to the 
whole Kingdom.” 

Whatever may have been the souree from which the inhabi- 
tants of Aberdeen have been derived, and however much the 
origin of the City may be lost in the haze of antiquity, we 
know that the ardour and acuteness, the bravery and enterprise 
for which the inhabitants have at all times been distinguished, 
raised their City at an early period to a very prominent place ; 
for before Edinburgh had reached the dignity of a capital, and 
when Glasgow was almost unknown, Aberdeen had taken her 
Son as an independent Royal Burgh, and a port of extensive 
oreign trade. 

In giving a brief sketch of the History of Aberdeen, with 
mere notices of some of those important national events in 
which its brave inhabitants played an important part and 
sometimes severely suffered, we shall pass by the tradition, 
that Aberdeen was erected into a royal burgh by Gregory the 
Great, a Scottish king whose principal residence was at Duno- 
decr, and come at once to the period of authentic history and 
local charters, as the institution of burghs was not probably 
introduced till the time of David I. 

Aberdeen was among the first of the king’s boroughs that 
were found entitled to the highest privileges anted at the 
time. About 1179, King Wilham, by charter dated at Perth, 

anted and confirmed to his burgesses at Aberdeen, the privi- 
ege of holding their mercantile association where and when 
they pleased, as freely as their ancestors had one in the time 
of his grandfather. As an encouragement to the prosecution 
of commerce, other charters were granted by the same king, 
exempting the burgesses from certain impositions to which 
their commodities were liable when exposed in the markets 
within the kingdom ; but our limits prevent our further pro- 
secution of this subject. Copies of these charters, with a fac- 
simile of the earliest may be seen in Kennedy’s Annals. 

In those days the monarch moved from Be to place sup- 
pressing insurrections or administering justice; hence we not 
only frequently meet with the king at Aberdeen on these 
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occasions, but we find also that William there erected for him- 
self a palace, which was afterwards bestowed on the monks of 
the Holy Trinity, and this monastery, which stood near the 
place occupied by the Trinity Church, was subsequently pur- 
chased, and presented to the Trades by Dr. Guild. King 
William also instituted an exchequer with a mint, which gave 
name to the lane still known as the Exchequer Row. 

King Alexander II., who began his reign in 1214, was also a 
benefactor to the town, and occasionally passed through it in 
the course of his circuits. In 1222, Wyntown records :— 

‘‘Qure the Mownth theyne passyd he sene, 
And held hys Yhule in Abbyrdene.” 

He founded the monastery of Blackfriars near the site of 
Gordon’s Hospital, and granted the burgesses the privilege 
of holding a market weekly on Sunday! In 1224, the town 
was accidentally coneumicd. by fire—a calamity that befell 
several other towns of Scotland in the course of the same year ; 
and about this time a monastery of Carmelites was founded 
near the street which still bears their name. 

In the time of Alexander III., a citadel was built on the 
ground now occupied by the barracks, which had been rendered 
necessary as a defence 7 cael those a whose rendezvous 
seems to have been the Orkney Islands. 

The Common Seal of the burgh is mentioned in 1271; 
municipal government had been then appointed, and the first 
Alderman or Provost whose name is on record was Malcomus 
Pelgouenie in 1284. 

On occasion of the competition for the Scottish crown on the 
death of Alexander III, the castle of Aberdeen was delivered 
to the English king as umpire. 

Edward I, in 1296, in his progress through the kingdom, on 
the 14th July, came to the city of Aberdeen, “a fair castell and 
a good town vpon the see, and tarayed there v days;” or as 
Wyntown expresses it :— 


**Til Abbyrden than alsa fast 
Fra thine with his Ost he past,” 


having Seed ek Baliol of his mock-sovereignty at Mwnros, and 
transported both him and his son as prisoners to London. 

The injuries inflicted on the nation by the English monarch 
roused their indignation and led them to arm for the resump- 
tion of their liberty. It was at this time that the patriot 
Wallace came upon, the scene; having been successful in his 
enterprises, many of his countrymen crowded to his standard, 
resolved either “to wyn or de.” Having stormed the castle of 
Dunnottar and put the garrison to the sword :— 
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“Sum hang on craggs rycht dulfully to de, 
Sum lap, sum fell, sum flotyret in the se.” 


He then proceeded to Aberdeen, where his exploits are thus 
described by Blind Harry : — 


‘¢ Til] Abyrdeyn than haistely thai pass, 
Quhar Inglismen besyly flittand was. 
Ane hundreth schippis, that ruther bur and ayr, 
To turss thair gud, in ha was lyand thar ; 
But Wallase ost came on thaim sodeynlye, 
Thair chapyt nane off all that gret menyhe ; 
Bot feill serwands in thaim lewyt nane, 
At an ebb se the Scotts 1s on thaim gayne, 
Tuk out the ger, syne set ye schippis in fyr, 
The men on land that bertynyt bayne and lyr ; 
Yeid nane away bot preists, wiffis and barnys. 
Maid they debait, they chapyt nocht but harmys.” 


Having passed into Bashan, and found that Lord Bowmond 
had taken shipping at Slanys for England, and having slain 
“feill Inglismen at Crummade,” he 


‘* Returnd agayne, and come till Abyrdeyn, 
With hys blyth ost, apon the Lammess ewyn.” 


When this noble patriot was betrayed, carried to London, 
beheaded, and barbarously quartered, one of his limbs is said 
to have been sent to Aberdeen, to be exposed over one of the 

ates, 
: In 1306, Bruce, after the battle of Methven, found refuge in 
Aberdeen for himself and a few faithful followers. The follow- 
ing description is given by Barbour, and affords an excellent 
specimen of the language of Aberdeen about this period :— 


‘Thus in the hyllis levyt he, 
Till the maist pert of hys menye 
Wer rewyn, and rent, na schoyne thai had, 
Bot as thai thaim off hydys mad. 
Thairfor thai went tall Abyrdeyne, 
Quhair NELE the BRwysz come, and the QUEYN, 
And othyr ladyis fayr and farand 
Ilkane for luff off thair husband ; 
That for leyle luff and loawté 
Wald pertenerys of thair paynys be. 
They chesyt tyttar with hard to ta 
Angyr, and payn ; na be thaim fra. 
For luff is off sa mekill mycht 
That it all paynys maks hcht. 
And mony tyme mase tender wycht 
Of swilk strenthtes, and swilk mycht 
That thai may mekill paynys endur, 
And forsakis nane auentur 
That ever may fall, withthy that thai 
Thairthrow may succur thair luffys may.” 


At this part of our history should occur the event that led 
to the adoption of Bon-Accord as the cri de guerre of the 
I 
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citizens, and the motto of their arms; but the late Dr. Joseph 
Robertson, having investigated the matter, has found no proof 
of the event with which our local historians have associated the 
obtaining of the “ Ensignes-armorial.” We have looked into 
Barbour in vain for any evidence of events in the history of 
the Bruce that were most unlikely to escape his notice, and 
the castle they are said to have razed to the ground, is found 
to be unmutilated two months afterwards. King Robert, how- 
ever conferred important benefits on the town ; for, in 1819, he 
gave the burgesses and the community the Royal Burgh of 
Aberdeen and the forest of Stocket, to be held in free burgage 
for the annual payment of £213 6s. 8d., Scots. “ This is the 
Great Charter of the City, and the period from which it dates 
its political constitution.” ose 
n the death of Bruce, Edward Baliol invaded Scotland, and 
kindled a civil war; and another Edward of England subdued 
the country. While he was making a triumphal progress 
through the provinces, Thomas Roslyne, a knight 1n his service, 
landed at Dunnottar, and, together with Mowbray,’ marched 
towards Aberdeen. The citizens bravely encountered him at 
the west end of the Green, near the Den Burn; but Wyyiown 
has described the conflict and its result so minutely that we 
shall permit him to repeat his tale -— 
‘* That tyme of Roslyne Schyre Thomas, 
That throwch all Ingland callyd was 
Ane of the best Knychtis of hand, 
That men mycht fynd in any Land, 
Til Waid at come be Se 
Qwhare Wiullame Mowbray met and he, 
Wyth all the men, that than had thai, 
Tul Abbyrdene held strawcht thaire way, 
That til have fwndyn woyd of men. 
Bot they fand 1t noucht swa then ; 
For welle nere be the Grennys end 
They mete that tyme m4 than thai wend. 
Qwhen thai nere ware thaire metyng, 
Thare at a lytyl] Bwrne passyng 
Schyr Thomas hwrt wes in the Kne, 
And sone of that hurt deyd he. 
Thai cryide than, ‘ Roslyne ;’ bot he can say, 
‘ Roslyne is went, yhe tak Mowbray.’ 
So fell, ag they assemblyd thare, 
The Scottis men down thaim flatlyngis bare : 
And on thaim folowyd syne the Chis 
On Folk be-hynd, that fleand was, 
As thai owr-tuk thaim, bare all down, 
And of the Folk made in the Town 
Great Slawchtyr, so that tha: bathe ware 
Wencust ; bot Scottis the war had thare, 
Owttane the Slawchtyr of Roslyne. 
His Cors wyth thame tursyd thai syne, 
And went to Dunnotyre thare way. 
Some of thare men thaire levyd thai.” 
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The king, having been eluded by Sir Andrew Murray, came 
to Aberdeen, and for the reason stated by Wyntown completely 
burned it :-— 

And mts wengouwas of Boslfne 
The Towne up halily brynt tha: syne.” 

When the City was rebuilt, it is said to have received the 
name of New Aberdeen. 

The year 1411 brings us to the great battle of Harlaw, in 
which the Provost, Sir Robert Davidson and many of the bur- 
“Sata performed so important a part that ey, are still held in 

onour by their descendants. Sir Robert fell on the battle- 
field; and his body was interred near the great arch of the 
steeple of St. Nicholas Church. More than three centuries 
afterwards, the remains of his body were discovered, with a 
small crimson cap on the scull The standard under which 
they fought was unhappily lost in the encounter with Montrose, 
in 1644; the staff, however, is still preserved ; but doubts are 
entertained with respect to the armour which is said to have 
been worn by the Provost on the occasion. 

About 60 years afterwards a monastery of Grey Friars was 
founded on the site now occupied by Marischal College. 

The visits of the Sovereign or his Consort constituted impor- 
tant events in the history of the City. We may allude more 
particularly to that of Mai saret Queen of James IV., in May, 
1511, because, while it equalled other ceremonies of a similar 
kind, it was celebrated by Dunbar, an eminent poet of the 
nate whose minute description warrants the inference that 

e had been in Her Majesty’s train. After having pronounced 
Aberdeen to be the “ ber of all towns,” and the “lamp of 
beauty,” he gives a description of the various parties forming 
the procession, from ehich we select the following :— 

‘¢ Syne came there four-and-twenty maidens ying, 

All clad in green, of marvellous beautie, 

With hair detressit, as threads of gold did hing, 
With white hats all broidemt mcht bravehe, 

Playing on timb’rels and singing ncht sweetlie ; 
That seemly sort, in order weel beseen, 

Did meet the Queen, her saluand reverenthe ; 
Be blithe and blissful, burgh of Aberdeen.” 

The fore-stairs were adorned with tapestry; the licges louted; 
the commons shouted ; the “Cross abundatlie ran wine ;” and 
Her Majesty was presented with 


** Ane costly cup that large thing wald contene, 
Coverit and full of cunyeit gold richt fine,” 


which, we learn from another source, amounted to £200. 
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In 1525, Seton of Meldrum, Leslie of Wardhouse, and Leslie 
of Balquhain entered the City, under cloud of night, at the 
head of 80 spearmen, and commenced an attack on the citizens, 
who flew to arms and gave them battle. Although victory 
declared for the town, yet 80 of the inhabitants were either 
killed or wounded. This event led to the adoption of various 
means for the protection of the City against similar attacks. 

The Council had been accustomed to give a tun of wine to 
Lord Forbes for protecting the fishings on the Dee and Don; 
but the citizens, discovering that the watchers required to be 
watched, resolved to stop the supply of wine. On Sunday, the 
30th July, 1530, the Forbeses invaded the City; but the citizens 
drove their assailants into the Gray Friars’ place, kept them 
spas for 24 hours and then dismissed them, but retained their 

orses. 

The Block-house, to which we have already referred, was 
built for the defence of the Harbour against the English, on 
the Sandness, near the commencement of the New-pier, in 1532. 
Ten years afterwards, on a rumour of war being spread, direc- 
tions were given for its completion, and a chain was cast across 
the water for the greater safety of the haven. 

In 1537, James V. and his court paid the City a visit, and 
great exertions were made to entertain His Majesty during his 
stay of 15 days. But during these days of rejoicing an oe 
was made on the life of the King by the Master of Forbes, “be 
schott of culwering,” who was sentenced to be “harlyt and 
drawin throw the cassay of Edinburgh, and hangit on the 
gallows to the deid ;” but through the mediation of friends he 
was favoured by being only beheaded and quartered. 

We are now brought to the time of the Reformation. The 
doctrines of Luther found an advocate in Aberdeen in John 
Marshall, master of the Grammar School, so early as 1521; but 
a@ persecution of two years led him to recant. Thomas Branche 
and Thomas Cussing, in 1544, were imprisoned on the accusa- 
tion of having hanged the image of St. Francis ; but it was not 
till the 29th December 1559 that a body of reformers from 
Angus and Mearns made an assault on the monuments of 
idolatry in the City; the reformed religion prevailed and the 
monks either went abroad or were received into the families of 
some of the principal citizens. The first protestant minister 
was Adam Heriot, who died on the 28th of August 1574, and 
was gratefully commemorated in three poems by Johnston, 
author of Heroes, who in his boyhood al been instructed by 
him, and, in his maturer years, 


** Spread violets and lilies on his grave 
And verses to his pious ashes gave.” 
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" He was succeeded by a man who occupies a prominent place 
in the ecclesiastical history of the period. John Craig, who 
lost his father in the battle of Flodden, became a monk of the 
Dominican order. Having been appointed to the rectorate at 
Bologna, he read the Institutes of Calvin and embraced the 
Protestant doctrines. As he made no secret of the change of 
his sentiments, he was thrown into prison at Rome and con- 
demned to the flames! from which he was saved by an insur- 
rection of the people on the death of Pope Paul IV. Having 
reached his own country in 1560, he acted for nine years as 
the colleague of Knox. Having preached two years at Mont- 
rose, by appointment of the General Assembly, he was sent to 
Aberdeen in 1573, “to illuminate those dark places in Mar, 
Buchan, and Aberdeen, and to teach the youth in the college 
there ;” but in 1579 he returned to Edinburgh, on his being 
appointed minister to King James VI. He was the compiler 
of part of the Second Book of Discipline and was the writer of 
the National Covenant, which was signed by the King and 
others in 1580, and destined to exercise so great an influence 
on the country. He died in 1600, aged 88 years. 

As James was departing, his daughter, Mary, was born. The 
queen dowager, accompanied by the Earl of Arran and many 
of the nobility, visited the town on occasion of the justice court, 
and were received with the usual ceremonies and presented 
with the accustomed propines. 

The Queen dowager, 1556, now Regent, again visited the 
town on a similar occasion, and received liberal presents of 
wine, wax, and spiceries, together with 320 merks in order to 
win her favour. 

Soon after her arrival in Scotland, Queen Mary, in her pro- 
gress through the northern part of her dominions, visited 
Aberdeen. She was received with every demonstration of joy 
by the citizens; but the memory of her visit was darkened by 
sad events. The Earl of Huntly, having taken arms, was en- 
countered by the Earl of Murray at Corrichie, 28th October 
1562, and defeated. In the flight he met his death and his body 
was conveyed to Ebinburgh that sentence of forfeiture might 
be pronounced over it. On the second day after the conflict, 
five gentlemen of the name of Gordon were hanged in the City ; 
and on the 2nd November, Huntly’s second son, John Gordon, 
was beheaded in the involuntary presence of the Queen, who, 
“upon the feird day of November came out of Aberdeine to 
Dunnottar.” 

“Tn the way which goes from Aberdeen towards the Bridge 
of Dee,” says Gordon, “there is an inconsiderable stone stand- 
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ing up by the way syde, called the Crabe stone;” and there a 
skirmish took place, 20th November 1571, between the families 
of Huntly and Druminner, in which the Forbeses were defeated. 

James VI. frequently visited the town, and was received with 
the usual demonstrations of loyalty. In 1594, His Majesty 
found it necessary to advance his troops to the town to reduce 
the popish Earls to submission ; and, in 1597, two of the rebel 
lords were received into the king’s favour by an impressive 
ceremony, conducted partly in the church and partly at the 
cross, where the Earls’ pacification was proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the crime of witch- 
craft seems to have been very prevalent; but the means of 
ascertaining the guilt of the accused, and the sentences pro- 
nounced on the miserable victims of gross superstition were 
alike discreditable to the government and judges of the period. 

Aberdeen had its full share in these transactions; but our 
space obliges us to state summarily, that in the years 1596-7, 
22 women and one man were condemned to the flames, and 
suffered at short intervals at the Castle-hill. The expenses in 
stakes, ropes, peats, tar-barrels, &c., are all duly entered in the 
accounts of the Dean of Guild. When the most intelligent of 
the time could receive such accusations and pass such sentences, 
we may wonder the less that the people could behold such 
executions without sympathy, and regard such punishments as 
merited for an imaginary crime. 

But the civil commotions that were now agitating the 
nation, called attention to more important objects than the 
burning of women, whose greatest faults were “poverty and 
eild;” and the extent to which Aberdeen suffered during the 
great civil wars renders it Impossible to give even a brief and 
satisfactory account ; for, as an eye witness of these ravages has 
said, “there wes no citie in Scotland which did suffer more 
hurt then Aberdeen did, nor oftener.” We pass over the melan- 
choly events in the history of the unhappy Queen Mary, the 
labours of the intrepid Knox, the mercenary regency of Morton, 
and the expensive visits of King James VI. between 1580 and 
1617, in order that we may reach the cause otf those severe 
calamities in which the City was involved. 

No sooner was Great Britain united under one king, in 1603, 
than he sought to unite the two kingdoms under the same con- 
stitution. Having failed in this attempt, he was desirous of 
pee the Church of Scotland into conformity with that of 
England ; but the suspicions of the ministers had long been 
awake to his designs, and, therefore, what some-considered the 
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measures of a-thoderate prelacy, were generally regarded as the 
forerunners of popery, and strenuously resisted. Charles I, on 
the demise of his father, succeeded him on the throne, and 
came to Scotland to be crowned in 1633. The attempt to in- 
troduce into the Church of Scotland a Liturgy similar to that 
of the Church of England, in 1637 kindled the fire that had 
been but smouldering thoroughout the country. Charles, how- 
ever, was obstinate, and his countrymen were equally deter- 
mined. High and low united in a National Covenant, in order 
to eradicate prelacy, to restore presbytery in its purity, and to 
assert the liberty of conscience in things spiritual. 

The Covenanters held a General Assembly at Glasgow, in 
1638, abolished episcopacy and took arms to maintain their 
rights, as the king was preparing a powerful army for the in- 
vasion of Scotland. The negotiations, procrastinations, dis- 
banding and re-assembling of troops that took place, we must 
refer to general history, and now advert to the effects that 
these commotions produced in Aberdeen. 

The Covenanters, believing that not only their religious, but 
also their civil liberties were imperilled, considered it of the 
greatest importance that the Covenant should be subscribed by 
the whole kingdom. Under the influenec of the Marquis of 
Huntly, and the Episcopal ministers, well known as the “ Aber- 
deen Doctors,” the town refused to subscribe the Covenant, 
which had been sent to them in April 1638, by a commission 
from the Tables, and in July, another commission, comprising 
the Rev. Messrs. Henderson, Dixon, and Cant, came to Aberdeen, 
but refused the “cup of Bon-Accord,” offered them by the 
magistrates, till they should ascertain what concord was 
between them on the Covenant. “The like,” exclaims the 
indignant Spalding, “ was never done to Aberdeen in no man’s 
memory!” On the Lord’s Day, as the pulpits were refused 
them, the clerical commissoners Soaned to Earl Marischal’s 
Close, where Henderson, Dixon, and Cant preached succesively, 
and, after sermon, replied to certain propositions which had 
been submitted to them by the Doctors. These Propositions 
with aa and Duplies were subsequently printed ; and the 
zealous Doctors with those who adhered to them obtained 
the “hartie thanks of Charles for their good affection to his 
service.” 

_ The commissioners, however, obtained about 500 signatures, 
including the names of some of the principal inhabitants, and 
the extent to which the views of the Covenanters prevailed is 
proyed by the unanimous call that was given in the subsequent 
year to Headeren by the Provost, Baillies, and Council, to 
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accept the “ chairge of the ministrie,” on the death of one of the 
Doctors. 


In 1639, in the prospect of civil war, the citizens began to 
fortify the town by cutting ditches from the Gallowgate Port 
to the Castle-hill, and planting 11 pieces of ordnance in the 
streets, and forming themselves into troops. The Marquis of 
Huntly, as Lieutenant of the north, called upon all of proper 
age to join his standard. During these preparations, Montrose 
appeared st the head of an army of the Covenanters ; proposi- 
tions for an armistice having been rejected, and opposition con- 
sidered as impracticable, Montrose entered the town with about 
9000 troops. “In seimly order and good array,” says Spalding, 
“this army came forward and entered the burgh about ten 
hours in the morning, at the Ouer Kirkgate Port, syne came 
down throw the Broadgate, throw the Castlegate, out at the 
Justice Port, and to the Queen’s Links directly.” 

Having breakfasted, ordered the fortifications to be destroyed, 
and appointed the Earl of Kinghorn Governor of the burgh 
with 1500 troops, Montrose, who had been joined by the Aber- 
desnshire barons, with 2000 troops, marched to Kintore. 

On the subsequent Wednesday, the inhabitants, having met 
in the Gray Friars Church, were invited to sign the Covenant, 
but they begged time to consider the matter. Montrose re- 
turned to Aberdeen ; the citizens were again requested to si 
the Covenant, to contribute 100,000 merks, and to defray the 
expense of the army since its arrival in the City. The inhabi- 
tants professed their readiness to contribute proportionally 
with other burghs ; but declared their inability to pay the tax, 
and begged, if 1t was insisted on, sufficient time to remove from 
the town. A fast was observed ; the Covenant was read to the 
assembled citizens, and signed by a great majority of them ; 
but Spalding was of opinion they were “ brought under perjurie 
for plain feare.” Montrose marched southward, carrying with 
him as a prisoner the Marquis of Huntly. ‘This aroused the 
Gordons, and the Earl Marischal collected an army of about 
3,000 in Aberdeen, of which he constituted himself Governor. 
Although this body was dispersed, another gathering was ap- 
pointed to meet at Turriff in May; but the Gordons, having 
taken arms, surprised and routed them; and after this Trot o’ 
Turra, as it was called, the cavaliers marched to Aberdeen and 
for five days remained masters of it. When the Gordons left 
the town, the Earl Marischal marched into it. This royalist 
insurrection brought Montrose again to the City. The citizens 
were subjected to a tax of 10,000 merks and deprived of their 
arms. Montrose having marched northward to plunder the 
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lands of the imsurgents, received intelligence that Viscount 
Aboyne had arrived in the harbour of Aberdeen with three 
ships stored with ammunition, passed through Aberdeen and 
proceeded to aoe _ 

The Viscount, having been joined by his brother, Lord Lewis, 
marched southwards, and was encountered at Megray Hill, near 
Stonehaven, by Montrose and the Marischal, when a few cannon 
shots put the Highlanders to flight, and so they returned to 
Aberdeen in great confusion. The victors followed and en- 
camped on the Tollohill, while Aboyne took pessession of the 
Bride e of Dee. 

When Montrose, on the second day of the contest, made a 
feint to cross the river further up, which, however, its swollen 
state rendered impracticable, Aboyne drew off part of the horse 
in order to obstruct the enemy. As Pitmedden and he were rid- 
ing together, the whole of the body of the former was carried 
away above the saddle by a heavy ball. The defenders were 
further weakened by 50 of their number imprudently joining the 
funeral of one of the citizens who had fallen the previous day. 
At last Johnston was wounded, and the defence abandoned. 
The Covenanters entered the City in triumph ; 48 of those who 
had so valiantly defended the bridge were cast into prison, 
and it was urged, that a place that had given the Covenanters 
so much trouble should be pillaged and devoted to the flames ; 
but Montrose demurred to execute this terrible measure, and 
ee day the City was abandoned on the payment of 6,000 
merks, 

By these various distresses, a debt of nearly £20,000 had been 
incurred, and appeals for relief could only be answered by 
Charles with his sympathy. 

Some of these ene are alluded to in the following con- 
temporary ballad :-— 


JOHN SETON O’ PITMEDDIN. 


Upon the eighteenth day of June, 
A dreary day to see, 

The southern Lords did pitch their camp, 
Just at the Bridge of Dee. 


Bonny John Seton o’ Pitmeddin 
A bold baron was he, 

He made his test’ment ere he went out— 
The wiser man was he. 


He left his lands to his young son, 
His lady her dowerie ; 

A thousand crowns to his daughter Jean, 
Yet on the nurse’s knee. 
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Then out it came his lady fair, = 
The tear stood in her e’e ; 

Says, ‘‘Stay at hame, my ain dear lord, 
O ! stay at hame wi’ me !” 


. He turn’d him right and round about, 
And a hght laugh gae he ; 
Says, ‘‘ I wadna for my lands sae broad 
stayed this might wi’ thee,” 


He’s ta’en his sword then by his side, 
His buckler by his knee, 

And he’s look’d over his left shoulder, 
Cried, ‘‘ Soldiers, follow me !” 


Sae he rade on, and further on, 
Until the Twa Mile Cross, 

And there the Covenanters’ shot, 
It dang him frae his horse. 


His name was Major Middleton, * 
That mann’d the Bng o’ Dee ; 
His name was Colonel Hendano: 

That let the cannons flee. 


Some rode upon the black and gray, 
. And some rode on the brown, 
But bonny John Seaton o’ Pi: meddin 
Lay gasping on the ground, 


Up then rides him Craigievar, 
Says, ‘‘ Wha’s this lying here ? 

It surely is the Lord Aboyne, 
For Huntle was na here.” 


Then out it spake a fause Forbes, 
Was riding frae Druminner, 
‘¢ This 1s the proudest Seton of a’, 
The rest will ride the thinner,” 


** Spoil him, spoil him !” cried Craigievar, 
‘*O spoil him presentlie; = + 
For by my faith,” said Craignevar, 
“* He had nae gude-will at me.” 


They’ve ta’en the shoen frae aff his feet, 
The garters frae his knee, 

Likewise the gloves upon his hands ; 
They left him nae a flee. 


Then they rade on, and further on, 
Till they came to the Crabestane ; 
And wha sae ready as Cragievar 
To burn a’ Aberdeen ? 


* This Middleton, one of the Covenanting officers, was afterwards raised to the rage. 
appointed royal Commissioner to the Parliament that restored Prelacy. When the fry at 

nburgh learned that the Act Recissory was aay hes they prepared a supplication and sent 
it to the Commissioner by three of their number. On the rejection of their paper and the passing 
of the Act. Mr David Dickson and some others were sent to remonstrate with Middleton. who 
told them they could not terrify him with papers, for he was no coward. Mr. Dickson replied, 
that he well knew he was no coward since the Bridge of Dee, 
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Then.ap and spake the gude Montrose— 
(Grace be on his fair bodie !) 

‘¢ We winna burn the bonny bruch, 
We'll even let it be!” 


Then out and spake the gallant Montrose, 
As he rade ower the field ; 
«¢ Why should we burn the bonny bruch, 
When its like we couldna build ? 


I see the women and the children, 
Chmbimg the craigs sae hie ; 

We'll sleep this night in the bonny bruch, 
And even let it be.” 


In the beginning of 1640, preparations were made for con- 
tinuing the war. ‘har! Marischal exacted on loan all the gold 
and silver work and coined money belonging to the townsmen, 
and afterwards enforced a muster of all those capable of bearing 
arms. The Marischal and General Munro, at ne head of their 
forces, entered the town. For a period of three months the 
citizens were subjected to greivous oppression ; many of the 
burgesses were despatched to jom Lesly’s army, and many fled 
the City and concealed themselves “ about the craigs of Downy.” 
Munro at length left the City in charge of the Master of For- 
bes; but it was soon after occupied by 500 soldiers, under 
Lord Sinclair. Their conduct led Spalding to exclaim—* O 
woful Abirdene! by thy sins this heavie scourge is laid upone 
thee bye all the burrowes in Scotland,—muche to be bemoned 
and lamented !” 

After these lamentable scenes, Aberdeen enjoyed a period of 
comparative repose ; but, in 1644, an apprehended rising of the 
Gordons led the citizens to watch ale City and to train a 
Burgher Guard. These preparations, however, proved of little 
avail; for Sir George Gordon of Haddo, the Lairds of Gight, 
Drum, and others, at the head of a small body of horse, entered 
the City by the Gallowgate Port and carried off Provost Jaftray, 
the Dean of Guild and two of the principal burgesses. Soon 
after, the Marquis of Huntly took possession of the burgh with 
300 horse and as many foot, and began to plunder the houses 
of the covenanting gentry in the neighbourhood. The citizens 
were deprived of their arms, compelled to raise sums of money 
and to grant his troops free quarters. At the approach of the 
enemy, he retired to his fortress of Auchindoun and liberated 
those that had been carried off by Haddo. 

The forces of the Covenanters, under Lords Burleigh and 
Elcho, entered the town to the joy of their friends and the 
terror of the royalists; and soon after an accession was made 
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to these troops by the arrival of the Marquis of Argyle; but 
the main division of this body marched northwards. 

In 1641, King Charles visited his native country ; and dis- 
tributed titles, even among those who had lately invaded 
England ; but on most of them these produced little effect, 
with the exception of the Earl of Montrose whom he gained to 
his cause. The Solemn League and Covenant was sworn both 
in Scotland and England, and the Scots sent auxiliaries to the 
Parliament forces, who contributed greatly to the decisive 
victory of Marston Moor. But at the same time Montrose, now 
raised to the dignity of Marquis, by his rapid movements at the 
head of a body of ieennion and Highlanders was likely to re- 
duce Scotland to the power of the king. 

Twice have we seen him enter Aberdeen in the cause of the 
Covenant ; but we have to represent him now as entering it the 
third time to chastise those whom he had formerly induced 
to sign that bond! Having forded the Dee at the Mills of 
Drum, he encamped at the Twa Mile Cross. Troops were col- 
lected in the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, and united with 
those in the City. The armies met near the Justice Mills, and 
maintainad the fight for two hours, but at last the Covenanters 
gave way before a general assault of the enemy, and a dreadful 
carnage took place as they fled into the town. “ Horribill wes 
the slaughter in the flight,” says the royalist chronicler; “the 
Lieutenant’s men hewing and cutting all maner of men the 
could overtak with brode suordis, without mercy or remead. 
Thir cruel Irishes, seeing a man weill cleid, would first tyr him, 
to saif his clothes unspoiled, syne kill the man.” For two days 
the depredations of these troops were continued, and Spalding 
gives a lamentable account of the distress produced by their 
gig see 

ontrose having retired to Kintore, Argyle next entered the 
City with an army which was soon increased to about 6000 ; 
and then went in pursuit of his foe. Our space forbids our 
tracing the rapid movements of Montrose, by which he baflled 
his Maa In the beginning of 1645, we find him in the 
neighbourhood of Turriff, and the magistrates representing that, 
should he approach the town, it would be forsaken “ through 
lain fear of the Irishes.” He placed a party of eight score of 
orsemen in it, who were surprised by a troop of the enemy’s 
cavalry who killed a few, carried off several prisoners, and pos- 
sessed themselves of all their steeds ; but this disaster entailed 
on the citizens a loss equivalent to ten thousand pounds. 
Montrose was at length defeated at Philiphaugh on the anni- 
versary of his victory at Aberdeen. 
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While Montrose was endeavouring to raise another army in 
the Highlands, the Marquis of Huntly collected his followers in 
1645, and made nimsele master of Moray. In the beginning of 
the next year, a body of soldiers wintered in Aberdeen to watch 
the movements of these royalists. After various skirmishes, 
Huntly assailed the City, routed Montgomerie’s cavalry, and 
soon after obliged the foot to surrender. But Charles, havin 
cast himself upon the Scottish army at Newark, ordered Huntly 
to lay down his arms in the very hour of his triumph, and the 
tidings were received with the greatest joy, which wasmanifested 
in bonfires, the ringing of bells and a banquet at the cross. 
Sufficient surety having been given by both houses of Parlia- 
ment concerning the safety and preservation of His iran se 
person, the Scottish army left him with his English subjects, 
who beheaded him on 30th January, 1649. 

Aberdeen was so far concerned in the negotiations that were 
begun for placing the son of the late monarch on the throne, 
that Provost Jaffray, Member of Parliament for the City, was 
one of the commissioners sent to Holland to bring home the 
king. In reference to the signing of the Covenant by the 
Prince, he says in his diary, “he sinfully complied with what 
we most sinfully pressed upon him—where I must confess, to 
my ap rehension, our sin was more than his.” While the 
Scottish commissioners were recommending the signing of the 
Covenant, Montrose was urging him to reject it, and trust to 
the sword for the recovery of his throne. Charles granted a 
commission to the Marquis to make a descent upon Scotland, 
while he protracted negotiations with the Presbyterians. Mont- 
rose, having landed in Orkney, next disembarked on the main- 
land and was completely routed on the confines of Ross-shire. 
Having escaped from the field of battle, he was discovered and 
delivered into the hands of David Leslie, who carried him to 
Edinburgh where he was executed and dismembered. 

Charles, having landed at Speymouth, entered Aberdeen, 7th 
July, 1650, and was lodged in a merchant’s house, opposite the 
Tollbooth, on which* had been fixed one of the hands of the 
Marquis of Montrose. He was entertained at great expense, 
but left next day for Dunnottar. 

the unsuccessful attempt of Charles to regain the throne 

is not particularly connected with Aberdeen, we next observe 

that an army of the Commonwealth, under General Monk, 

entered Aberdeen, on Sunday, 7th September 1651. These 

English troops remained in the town for many years. They 

erected a fortification of the Castle-hill, with materials taken 
*Others say the Justice Port. 
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from the ruins of the Bishop’s palace in Old Aberdeen, and 
seem to have lived on good terms with the inhabitants. 

During the Protectorate,Scotland enjoyed a space of compara- 
tive tranquillity ; religious persecution was diminished, justice 
administered, and commerce encouraged. But on the death of 
Cromwell, Charles was restored, and entered London amid the 
enthusiatic acclamations of the populace, on 29th May, 1660. 
The Restoration was no where hailed with greater joy than in 
Aberdeen ; the royal arms were replaced on the cross ; thanks- 
giving sermons were preached ; bonfires blazed in the streets ; 
poems were composed ; psalms sung; fire-arms discharged ; 
and “the glasses in which the king’s health was plegded were 
thrown and broken!” The Synod of Aberdeen met in King’s 
College, and acknowledged the sins of which the land had been 
guilty in opposing the will of His late Majesty “of precious 
memory,” as well as of their “ gracious King,” and thus, as it 
was represented at Court, they had as good as petitioned for 
the restoration of Episcopacy. 

The joy with ick the Scots had hailed the Restoration was 
but short-lived ; for Charles, far more deeply impressed by the 
restraints that had been formerly laid upon faa by his Presby- 
terilan countrymen than by gratitude for their devotedness to 
his cause, called a Parliament (1661), by whose members, pre- 
pared for the business of the day by the orgies of the night, 
the Solemn League and Covenant was annulled ; and the close 
of their sittings was stained with the blood of Guthrie and Ar- 
gyle. Next session of Parliament restored Prelacy, and an act 
of Council declared all ministers incapable of holding their 
charges, unless they received a presentation from the patron 
and collation by the Bishop. Three hundred ministers of the 
South and West adhering to the principles of the Covenant, 
refused to comply with these terms, and their churches were 
consequently declared vacant by the privy-council. The flocks 
adhered to their pastors, and entreated them to continue their 
ministrations among them. This led to those meetings in the 
fields and glens for religious services that were termed conven- 
ticles, which the government, by such tools as Claverhouse and 
his dragoons, vainly endeavoured to suppress through a per- 
secution of 28 years’ duration, and by a sacrifice of many 
hundred lives. In the northern districts, as may have been 
anticipated from the spirit of the Synod of Aberdeen, the terms 
prescribed by the king were generally accepted, and hence 
the sufferings of the Covenanters of the North occupy but a 
limited space in the page of history, compared with those of the 
West, although Wodrow states, that the Synods there dealt 
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harshly with the few who were o posed to Prelacy, such as Mr. 
Hogg of Kiltearn, who on being eposed, was rerninded by the 
a as that our Lord had suffered great wrong from the 
Scribes and Pharisees ! 

For 50 years after the Restoration, few local events occurred 
of any great importance to the City; save the destruction of 
the Critve Dyke on the Don by the Earl of Mar, and some 
other proprietors on its upper reaches; the reparation of the 
Blockhouse on a threatened invasion; and the establishment 
of a company of militia whose pay was raised by an assessment 
on the citizens. 

On the demise of the king, the churches were draped with 
black on the subsequent Sabbath; and muffled bells tolled 
between the sermons; Monday was devoted to unbounded 
domonstrations of joy on the accession of James II. to the 
throne; but his arbitrary measures and avowal of the Popish 
religion soon converted these expressions of loyalty into all the 
turbulence of opposing parties. 

As there was no event connected with this reign in which 
Aberdeen was sama | interested, if we except the King’s 
claiming the right to fill up the chief municipal offices in all 
the burghs of Scotland, it is scarcely consistent with our plan 
to make any further allusion to the important national changes 
that he arbitrarily made, than to state that, while papists were 
favoured, the Covenanters were still pursued with such rigour 
that 1685 was significantly called the “killing year,” and that, 
on the threatened descent on Scotland by Argyle and on Eng- 
land by Monmouth, 167 of the Westland Covenanters were 
dragooned to suffer all the miseries of the “ Whigs’ Vault” in 
Dunnottar Castle. At length, when the king was exercising 
arbitrary power in all directions, substituting papists for pro- 
testants in places of trust, and determined to subjugate the 
country to the pope; the Prince of Orange, who had married 
the eldest daughter of king James, encouraged by men of 
various parties, resolved to gions in Britain at the head of an 
armed force, in order to uphold their constitutional rights, and 
eel their religious freedom ; or, as it was expressed on the 

anner which he unfurled on landing at Torbay, for “The 
protestant religion and liberties of England.” James, who, 
in the explicit language of the Scots, had forfaulted his throne, 
clandestinely fled, and the advent of William and Mary was 
hailed with joy. 

On the 18th of December, James took his last ignominious 
fight, and William took up his residence in St. James’s Palace, 
The Prince and Princess of Orange, having accepted the crown 
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of England, were proclaimed king and queen—the revolution 
was effected and tyranny crushed! William and Mary like- 
wise accepted the crown of Scotland, where the joy in hailing 
the revolution was proportionate to the oppression that she 
had endured. 

The cause of James was maintained for a time in the High- 
lands, but it may be considered as having ended in the fall of 
Claver’se in the Pass of Killiecrankie. The Highlanders, under 
Buchan, the successor of Dundee, for some time infested the 
town and neighbourhood of Aberdeen, and plundered the pro- 
perty of those who favoured the revolution; and, as many of 
the inhabitants were not fully reconciled to it, a military force, 
under Mackay, remained for a considerable time in the City ; 
although the soldiers did not live at free quarters, yet the 
citizens received but small compensation for their provisions, 
and no reparation was ever made for the damage done in the 
neighbourhood both by horse and foot. 

rom the divided state of opinion both on civil and ecclesias- 
tical matters, the news of the great revolution was received in 
Aberdeen with equally divided feelings — the Episcopalians 
adhering to the cause of James, and the Presbyterians rejoicing 
in the hope of emancipation from his assumption of supremacy 
in spiritual things. ‘The magistrates prepared an address of 
congratulation to their majesties, which was presented by Dr. 
Garden, one of the ministers, who was graciously rceeived at 
court, although he was afterwards deprived of his charge for 
not qualifying to the king and queen whom he had welcomed 
to the throne ! 

On the 16th September 1701, James breathed his last at St. 
Germains, and the French court recognised the Pretender as 
James III., on which the English ambassador was instructed to 
quit France without taking leave, while the French ambassador 
was instantly sent out of England, and the insolence of Louis 
was received with a burst of public indignation. 

But the impartial foot of death was also quickly approachin 
the gate of St. James’s ; and, régretting that he a not live 
to see the safety and prosperity of England and Scotland pro- 
moted by the Union, this pillar of protestantism and reviver 
of constitutional freedom passed away amid the regrets of his 
people, on the 8th of February, 1702. 

Anne, the only surviving daughter of James, succeeded to 
the throne of king William, by the act of settlement, and was 
proclaimed on the 23rd of March, with the usual demonstrations 
of j y on such occasions. In the early part of her reign (1707), 
the desire that had so long occupied the mind of William was 
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at length accomplished in the union of England and Scotland 
into the kingdém of Great Britain. 

By this treaty, Aberdeen, together with Arbroath, Montrose, 
Brechin, and Bervie, became entitled to send a member to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom; and, in October 1708, 
John Gordon, Provost of Aberdeen, had the honour of being 
the first commissioner for that district of burghs. As a strik- 
ing contrast to the state of things in the present day, it may 
be stated, that this honour was conferred on Mr. Gorden with- 
out solicitation or expense, and that he was presented with £50 
for his journey to the metropolis, besides a sum for his mainte- 
nance during the session of Parliament ! 

To a high-minded people, proud of those ancestors who had 
so bravely t poarch the independence of their kingdom, the 
union could only suggest unpleasant associations, and the dis- 
content of many was so artfully increased by the Jacobites, 
that it was thought the descent of a French army on the 
Scottish coast would be so extensively joined by chs main- 
tainers of the Divine Right of kings, that James might yet be 
restored to his forfeited throne. To this part of our history 
belong the negotiations of Hooke, who arrived at the Castle 
of Slains in the beginning of 1707, and received the bond of 
the principal families of the north, to appear for James with 
all the men they could command. 

At length, 5,000 troops, together with the Chevalier de St 
George attempted a landing in the Forth; but the whole 
enterprise proved a miserable failure. The only link we have 
found connecting this expedition with our locality, 1s the fact, 
that the Earl of Errol sent Mr George, a skipper of Aberdeen, 
to be the pilot; but he having got ashore lost his passage by 
“ carousing with his friends.” 

As the brilliant period of Queen Anne’s reign was drawing 
to a close, care was taken to secure the sea-ports, that the 
Jacobites might be prevented from attempting the restoration 
of the Stuarts. On the demise of the Queen, August Ist, 1714, 
King George was proclaimed ; and, on 20th October, he was 
crowned at Westminster. As his attachment to the whigs 
increased the number of malecontents, so the Pretender, on 
whose head a reward of £100,000 had been set, took this 
opportunity to transmit a manifesto, complaining of the in- 
jee done him in proclaiming for their king a foreign prince. 

he Earl of Mar assembled a body of his retainers at Braemar, 
and there proclaimed the Chevalier de St. George king of 
Great Britain, by the title of King James VIII. Many of 


the Jacohites flocked to his standard; and the Pretender was 
J 
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urged to repair immediately to Britain. _ 

he magistrates of Aberdeen, on receiving intelligence of 
these proceedings, armed the citizens and secured the ports, 
lest an attack should be made upon the City by the insurgents. 
The Government, however, seems to have been so little appre- 
hensive of any danger in this quarter, that they required all 
the gunpowder in the town, nearly 3,700 lbs., to be delivered 
for the use of His Majesty’s forces. 

The Earl of Mar moved southward, and formed his camp at 
Perth, where he was joined by many others of similar prin- 
ciples, while the Earl Marischal came to town with a squadron 
of horse, and, on the 28th September, proclaimed the Pretender 
king, with the usual ceremonies. The citizens, on an order 
from the Marischal, assembled next day in the East Church, 
and chose councillors for the ensuing year. Among their 
first resolutions, was the imposition of a contribution of £200 
10s. 9d. sterling, towards the supplies of the insurgent army, 
in virtue of an order from the Earl of Mar. In a few days, a 
loan of £2,000 was demanded, of which the sum of £500 was 
to be levied immediately. A printing press, and 300 Lochaber 
axes were transmitted to Perth about the same time. 

Mar, having been joined by the northern clans, broke up his 
camp at Perth, resolved to cross the Forth, unite with the 
Jacobites of the south, and so march into England. Having 
proceeded as far as Auchterarder, he learned that the Duke of 
Argyle, with the royal forces, was advancing towards Stirling. 
The armies met, and, with considerable loss on both sides, the 
battle of Sherriffmuir was fought, in which, although both 
generals claimed the victory; yet the fruits of the battle 
were reaped by Argyle, and all the trophies of victory remained 
in his hands, while many of the clans forsook the standard of 
Mar, because they did not think that their lowland allies had 
done their part in the late engagement. 

The Jacobite cause was no less unsuccessful in other quar- 
ters ; Preston was rendered to the royal troops ; Inverness was 
reduced by the Whiggish clans ; Seaforth and Huntly withdrew 
their men to protect their respective districts, so that Mar’s 
army was greatly reduced, while that of Argyle was receiving 

owerful accessions. 

The Chevalier, while his affairs wore this gloomy aspect, 
having escaped the English men-of-war, landed at Peterhead 
on the 22nd of December, attended by only six persons, 
and, next day passing through Aberdeen, without disclosin 
his rank, reached Fetteresso, a seat of the Earl Marischal. 
Thither Mar, with about 30 other gentlemen repaired, and, 
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immediately after the ceremony of introduction, proclaimed 
“James VIII.” at the door of the house. There he received 
addresses from the Episcopal clergy and magistrates of Aber- 
deen. Having arrived at the camp, he was disappointed to 
find the number of the men so small, and they were disap- 
pointed that he had ie tee with him neither men nor stores. 

Early in January, Argyle, urged by the government, prepared. 
to march against Perth, and Mar, on the last day of the month, 
began his retreat. When they had reached Montrose, the 
Chevalier, Mar and a few others secretly took jm pe and 
escaped to France ;-the troops, under general Gordon, pro- 
aeeded to Aberdeen, and were there disbanded; next day the 
advanced guards of Argyle entered the City; but, although 
they pursued the fugitives, they never overtook them. Some 
gentlemen procured shipping at Peterhead and Fraserburgh, 
and others obtained the means of escaping in French vessels 
from the Orkney Islands, while the diminished host disappeared 
amid the wilds of Badenoch and Lochaber. 

An attempt was made in 1719, through the assistance of 
Spain, once more to kindle the flames of rebellion in favour 
of the Stuarts; and the Earl Marischal landed with 3,000 
Spanish soldiers, arms and money, on the Island of Lewes ; 
but General Wightman encountered the combined forces of 
Spaniards and Highlanders in Glenshiel, when the latter were 
dispersed, and the former, on laying down their arms, were 
made prisoners. The Marischal found his way to his ancient 
domains and embarked at Peterhead. 

About the middle of the century, Aberdeen was disgraced by 
kidnapping persons of both sexes, and transporting them to 
the American plantations, where they were sold as slaves. The 
peop engaged in this nefarious traffic included one of the 

allies and the town clerk of the City; and the distress occa- 
sioned in many families as some of their members were snatched 
away was indescribable. Men patrolled the streets like press- 
gangs and seized on such lads as they thought fit for their 
purpose ; ruffians scoured the surrounding neighbourhood and 
even the remote valleys of the Highlands, and carried off their 
human prey; and, in some instances, as a scarcity then pre- 
vailed, the poor were tempted to sell their relatives he 
persons thus kidnapped were shut up in a barn in the Green, 
in the work-house or the tollbooth. Parents might have been 
seen in a frantic state running through the streets, endeavour- 
ing to obtain the release of their children, or crowding to the 
windows of the houses where they were confined to bestow on 
them their blessing, or to take farewell of them. On departing 
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in anguish, they left their maledictions on the authors of their 


_ misery. 


There are no means of ascertaining the number of those that 
were thus kidnapped ; but as one vessel that left the harbour in 
1743 contained no fewer than 69 persons; and as the trade 
was carried on for nearly six years, we cannot be far wrong in 
estimating the whole at between five and six hundred. They 
were sold to planters for a term of years ; and they were treated 
with cruelty to such an extent “that they were often forced to 
desperate measures, and to do away with themselves.” So little 
were the rights of the people regarded, and such was the dread 
of offending the great, that, when a father who had been robbed 
of his son instituted an action before the Lords of Session, no 
officer in Aberdeen could be prevailed on to cite the parties to 
appear in court ! 

t length, the arm of justice reached these traffickers in 
white slaves. Peter Williamson, after many romantic adven- 
tures, returned from his slavery in 1757, and at York published 
an account of his adventures from the time he had been carried 
off. Naturally desirous of hearing of his parents, he arrived in 
Aberdeen in 1758, where he exhibited himself in the dress of 
an American savage, while his pamphlet met with an extensive 
sale. He was, however, dragged before the magistrates, and ac- 
cused of issuing a scurrilous libel on the City of Aberdeen ; the 
obnoxious pages were condemned to be burned by the hang- 
man ; the author was imprisoned till he should deny his asser- 
tions ; he was then subjected to a fine and banished from the 
City. Williamson brought an action against the corporation, 
and the court unanimously awarded him damages to the amount 
of £100, besides expenses, which amounted to £80 more. An- 
other action was brought against Bailie Fordyce, from whom 
Williamson obtained £200 as damages, in addition to the costs, 
which were modified to one hundred guineas. 

The death of the Emperor, Charles VL. in 1740, gave rise to 
a general war in Europe, when the French ministry, in order to 
keep the British at home, concerted a plan of invasion in favour 
of the Pretender. Transports were collected, 15,000 men were 
shipped under the command of Marshal Saxe, accompanied by 
Prince Charles. A storm, however, wrecked a number of the 
transports, and thus for a time put an end to the invasion, 
which might have been far more serious in its results than 
that which followed ; for, after the defeat of the British troops 
at Fontenoy, the young Pretender, impatient of delay, and in 
oppo to the advice of his Scottish friends, reached the 

est Highlands, and, on the 25th of July 1745, accompanied by 
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seven persons, landed on Moidart, and on the 19th of August, 
the royal standard was erected at Glenfinnan. 

Sir John Cope was sent to crush the incipient rebellion ; 
but, having learned at Dalwhinnie, that the insurgents had 
taken possession of Corryarrack, and deeming it imprudent to 
expose his troops on its terraces, he pursued the route to 
Inverness, The rebels finding the way clear, poured down on 
the low country and entered Edinburgh with little o position, 
and, on the 17th of September, the Pretender found himself 
in the Palace of Holyrood ! 

On the 10th of September, Sir John Cope arrived from 
Inverness, at the head of 200 men, and encamped on the Doo- 
Cot Brae, which is now occupied by Union Terrace, and on the 
15th he embarked his troops and sailed for Dunbar. On the 
27th, the Chamberlain of the Duke of Gordon came to the City 
with 70 foot and 25 horse, released the prisoners, proclaimed 
the Pretender, and then proceeded to Edinburgh to join the 
insurgents there In November, Lord Lewis Gordon took pos- 
session of the town in the name of Prince Charles, and in the 
succeeding mouth he defeated at Inverurie a party of loyal 
clans who were advancing to attack him. 

The battle of Gladsmuir, the Pretender’s advance to Derby, 
and his retreat to the north do not fall within our limits, and, 
therefore, must be dismissed with this brief allusion ; while the 
notices we have of the contending parties in connection with 
Aberdeen, would so far exceed our limits that we must merely 
select a few of the more promincnt incidents. 

From the time that it was understood that the Pretender 
was on the route to the north till after Culloden, Aberdeen was 
in a state of great excitement ; as the ae was frequently inter- 
rupted, vague reports oft represented the rebels as at hand ; 
French troops and cannon were said to be landed at Stone- 
haven ; now a body of troops was passing through the town in 
one direction and now in another; at length considerable 
bodies of the rebels entered the City ; some of the masters of 
the Grammar School omitted to pray for King George; a 
rumour that a minister who did pray for him was to be shot in 
the pulpit was circulated; Chalmers, the printer, fled, his 
premises were forcibly entered, and his apprentices forced to 
ioe various papers for the rebels ; bontires blazed on the 

ing’s birth-day and boys shouted around them —“ King 
George for ever; down with the popish Pretender!” At 
length “there came up the Nether Kir gate about a dozen of 
horse, finely accoutered; there was riding in the middle a 
young gentleman upon a fine gelding, and wrapped in a scarlet 
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cloak ; all his attendants had their swords drawn, but no sword 
in his hand ; before him rode one well mounted, with a French 
horn; immediately before him with drawn swords, rode some 
bareheaded ; at some distance a boy richly mounted, beating a 
brass drum ; it is easy to guess alo is this.” This was sup- 
posed to be Prince Charles, but the narrator was mistaken. 

On the 28rd of February, the town was considered to be 
evacuated of all the rebels; and on the 25th advanced parties 
of the royalist dragoons and foot soldiers arrived. On the 27th, 
the Duke of Cumberland was welcomed in the Schoolhill by a 
deputation of the magistrates, who conducted him to his lodg- 
ings in the Guestrow. On the following day, “the ministers 
of the Synod, the professors of both Colleges, and other 
respectable inhabitants, waited on his Royal Highness, bidding 
him welcome to the City, and congratulating him on his success ; 
and in the beginning of March, a ball was given in Marischal 
College, at which the Duke testified his approbation of the 
conduct of the citizens, and showed respect to the ladies and 
gentlemen who assembled on the occasion He continued in 
the house of Mr. Thomson advocate, for six weeks, “ making 
use of every kind of provision found in the house, coals, candles, 
ales, or other liquors, in the cellar and the milk of the cow; 
bed and table linen, which were very much spoiled and abused ; 
—When about to march from Aberdeen, he left six guineas to 
the three servants of the house; but did not make the least 
compliment or requittal to Mr. Thomson for the so long and 
free use of his house, furniture, and provisions, nor so much as 
call for his landlord and landlady to return them thanks.” In 
the Jacobite Memoirs, from which this extract has been taken, 
we have an equally uncourteous treatment of the furniture and 

rovisions of the house of Mrs. Gordon of Hallhead, in which 
General Hawley was lodged; she was deprived of everything 
except the clothes upon her back ; she could not get a little of 
her tea, because “it was scarce in the army ;” nor her china, 
“ because it was very pretty ”—in short everything was refused 
her! “On the eve of his departure,” says Mrs. Gordon, “he 
seg up every bit of shina had, all my bedding and table 
inen, every book, my repeating clock, my worked screen, every 
rag of my husband’s clothes—and put them on board a ship in 
the night time!” “The best tea equipage was directed to 
the Duke of Cumberland at St. James’s, and the set of coloured 
table china in the same manner. The rest of the things, to 
General Hawley.” She reckoned her loss at upwards of £600. 
To complete the picture, we are told, that a friend who YeCOg'r 
nized the china in a shop window in London, on asking the shop- 
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keeper of whom he bought it, was informed “he had it from a 
woman of the town who told him it was given her by the Duke 
of Cumberland !” 

The Duke having placed a garrison of 200 men in Gordon’s 
Hospital, left the town on the 8th of April, having learned that, 
the Spey was passable. We are not required to follow him 
and give an account of the warlike operations of either party 
in the north, further than to say, that the decisive battle of 
Culloden was fought upon the 16th of April, by which the 
rebellion was entirely crushed, and the hopes of the Pretender 
completely oye 

The intelligence of the victory occasioned great rejoicings in 
the City, which were continued for many days, and addresses 
were transmitted both to the king and to his Royal Highness, 
on the success that had crowned their arms. 

The magistrates and councillors voted the freedom of the 
town to the Duke of Cumberland, and presented the burgess 
ticket in an elegant gilt box, with many expressions of admira- 
tion of his bravery and good conduct im so speedily and 
effectually crushing the rebellion. 

After the battle, Fleming’s regiment returned to Aberdeen, 
and remained in cantonments during the summer. On the Ist 
of August, being the anniversary of the accession of George LI, 
they ordered the windows to be illuminated. When this was 
not done so readily as the officers expected, they gave orders 
to the soldiers to break the windows. The magistrates de- 
termined to sue them for the mischief that had been done, but 
the matter was referred to arbitration, and those received 
compensation for their loss who chose to make application. 

When the rebellion was thus ended and peace restored to 
the country, the government felt the importance of preventing 
the Highlanders from again disturbing it. On the principle of 
extracting the sting of a wasp in order to render 1t harmless, 
they passed the disarming act, by which, it has been said, their 
rites were deprived of their arms, while their enemies retained 
them. 

Disputes having sprung up in 1756 betwcen Britain and 
France concerning the British settlements in America, formid- 
able armaments were fitted out both by sea and land. As an 
invasion of Britain was threatened by France, so the magistrates 
of Aberdeen adopted the necessary measures for the defence of 
the City. The blockhouse was repaired and mounted with 
four twelve-pounders, and the citizens were enrolled as 
volunteers ; but happily their services were never required. 

The 22nd of September, 1761, having been fixed for the 


a 
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coronation of King George III. and Queen Caroline, was 
ushered in by the ringing of the bells and the blazing of bon- 
fires ; a concert was held in Marischal College; the healths of 
the king and queen were drunk on the Castlegate amid the 
firing of volleys ; the trades made a grand procession through 
the streets, and, in the evening, the houses were brilliantly 
illuminated. 

A long continuance of unfavourable weather retarded the 
harvest of 1767, and threatened scarcity. The rise in the price. 
of corn led to a “meal-mob,” which the magistrates being 
unable to restrain, were compelled to call the military to their 
assistance, when one man was killed and several were wounded. 
One of the ringleaders was banished from the kingdom, and 
another transported in virtue of the sentence of the circuit 
court. 

When the war which terminated in American independence 
was drawing to a close, the attention of many statesmen was 
directed to parliamentary reform, and the subject was intro- 
duced into ve House of Commons by Pitt, in 1782; but his 
measures were opposed, and for a time abandoned. This 
agitation, however, seems to have aroused the minds of many 
to seek a reform in the self-electing and irresponsible system 
of the royal burghs of Scotland. Aberdeen was among the 
foremost to move in this matter, and an important letter, 
written by Mr. Ewen, merchant, was adressed to Pitt upon the 
subject, and an association was formed which had a great 
influence in ultimately leading to the desiderated reform. 

The French revolution involved Britain in a war of nearly 
22 years’ duration, which terminated in the decisive victory of 
Waterloo, on the 18th of June, 1815. As the invasion of this 
country was frequently threatened in the beginning of this 
war, the whole country was soon in arms, prepared to repel the 
invader. The citizens of Aberdeen formed a corps of volunteers 
without any consideration for their services or allowance for 
clothing. They continued to serve with great zeal for several 
years, till the government adopted a plan tor employing the 
services of all that were sapable of bearing arms, not. ale for 
preserving internal tranquillity, but also for repelling any 
attempt at Invasion. 

The beginning of the century was rendered memorable by 
great disasters at sea, in which a large amount of shipping, and 
not fewer than 100 seamen belonging to the port were lost. 

In celebrating the anniversar of the king’s birth-day, in 
1802, an untoward occurance in the evening resulted in the loss 
of the lives of several citizens. The officers of the Ross and 
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Cromarty Rangers had, together with the magistrates, been 
drinking His Majesty’s health in the town-hall. On returniig 
to the barracks, they afforded evidence of having partaken 
freely of the wine, when the boys on the street on such 
occasions, began to pelt them with garbage. The officers 
called out the soldiers who repeatedly fired upon the ee 
four of whom were killed and many severely wounded. Three 
of the officers and two sergeants were brought before the high 
court of justiciary at Edinburgh, when the jury found the 
officers not guilty, and the libel against the sergeants not 
proven ! 

As the shipping and commerce of Aberdeen had greatly 
increased, the magistrates entered on those improvements of 
the harbour in 1810, which from time to time have been con- 
tinued to the present day, as they have been described in 
another section of this work. 

On the Ist of April, 1813, a violent tempest, accompanied 
with a heavy fall of snow occasioned yvreat disaster among the 
Greenland ships that had put to sea, with a melancholy loss of 
life. The Oscar was wrecked in the Greyhope, and only two 
out of a crew of 44 were saved 

On the 13th of August, 1816 a shock of an earthquake was 
felt in various parts of the town and neighbourhood, which 
lasted nearly six seconds ; and, about three quarters of an hour 
afterwards, another, but a slighter shock, was distinctly felt. 
This is the only instance of a similar occurance in this quarter 
since 1608. 

Having now brought the good ship Bon-Accord fairly into 
the current of the ninteenth century, we shall not so minutely 
record the events she has since encountered, as the more 
prominent of them will fall to be noticed in other sections of 
our work. : 


II—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


ALTHOUGH many eminent men have carefully investigated the 
hints that occur in several authors, yet the time at which 
Christianity was introduced into Britain, and especially into 
north Britain has never been accurately ascertained, and far 
less the names of those who first proclaimed to the idolatrous 
inhabitants “the glorious gospel.” Rejecting the statement of 
Fordoun and its amplification by Boece, it seems to be agreed 
that Christianity ha penetrated farther than the Roman arms 
in this quarter, about the beginning of the third century ; that 
it was introduced among the southern Picts by Ninian, and 
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among the northern by Columba, the Abbot of Iona, “ that 
illustrious island, which was once the luminary of the Cale- 
donian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of inowledee and the blessings of religion.” 
Columba himself, about the middle of the sixth century, 
frequently visited the mainland, and his followers penetrated 
the remotest glens. Among those early missionaries was 
Machar, who was told to go onward till he should find a river 
whose windings resembled the figure of a bishop’s crosier, and 
there he was to build a church. Having reached the Don, 
they saw the sign indicated, and there they built a church 
which was dedicated to St. Machar, and became the Cathedral 
of Aberdeen in the time of David I. <A glance at the map in 
Gordon’s Descriptio will show that no great effort of imagina- 
tion was required to observe the symbol that arrested the saint. 

Having thus brought the light of Christianity to the mouth 
of the Don, we shall now give a brief account of ecclesiastical 
matters on the bank of the Dee. 

At an early period, we meet with houses of different orders 
of Friars, a monastery dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and the 
rola church dedicated to St. Nicholas, who was Bishop of 

yra in Lycia, a province of Asia Minor. He was esteemed 
the patron of Mariners, and this may probably have recom- 
mended him to the citizens of Aberdeen, who commemorated 
his nativity with great festivity. The date of the foundation 
of the church has not been ascertained, but it seems to have 
been in a flourishing condition in the thirteenth century. The 
church of St. Nicholas, as a dependency on the Bishopric, was 
served by a vicar, together with a curate and chaplains, who, in 
1491, were 22 1n number, but, in 1519, were restricted to 16. 
John de Kyngorne was instituted to the vicarage about the 
year 1342, by Bishop Alexander of Kynynmounde, who suc- 
ceeded to the Episcopal see in 1329. Divine Service was 
performed, and masses were celebrated by the curate and 
chaplains, and the institution was supported by the magis- 
trates, who were patrons, and by donations from the people, 
and the fabric of the church was maintained by taxes on the 
community. What rendered so many chaplains necessary and 
atforded the principal part of their support, was the erection of 
chantry altars, which were dedicated to particular saints, and 
endowed by many of the citizens. Kennedy in his Annals, 
has given an account of 31 of these altars, stating to what 
_ Saints they were dedicated and by what citizens they had been 
endowed, in order that on the anniversaries of their death, 
masses might be said, and prayers offered for their own souls 
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and those both of their ancestors and successors, The endow- 
ments of these altars arose from grants of certain crofts or 
tenements. One of these chantries was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and the parchment deed, with the seals of Collison and 
Ruderford, of date 1550, was discovered on the taking down of 
an old house in 1868, by which a piece of ground running from 
the Gallowgate to the margin of the Loch, had been conveyed 
to the chaplains who served at it. As 12 persons had to be 
present at the celebration of these masses, the bellman was 
sent through the town to convene the people, and, as a farther 
inducement to the poor to congregate on such occasions, 
certain alms, destined for that el ies by the founders of the 
altars, were distributed among the poor who chose to be 
resent. 

In 1340, the largest image of St. Nicholas, which was placed 
over the centre of the high altar, was presented, and, in 1351, 
William de Leith, provost of bsideon presented to the 
church two large bells, the one called Lawrence and the other 
Maria, besides contributing to the erection of the Quire and 
north aisle. In the year 1485, we find the council and com- 
munity imposing a tax on all sheep and swine brought into the 
town, in order to defray the expense of constructing new organs. 
From an early period, we find that the salmon-fishing had 
been prosecuted on Sabbath, and that, for the support of the 
church, a certain proportion of the fish then caught was 
SU ea under the name of holy days’ fish! In 1477, 

alter Young, chaplain, was appointed to perform divine 
service in the chaveh for a yearly salary of 10 merks, and his 
meals for five days of the week from five of the wealthiest 
inhabitants alternately. In the year 1575, the approach of the 
Reformation led the chaplains to resign the whole lands, fish- 
ings and annuities they Anal received from the people, to the 
magistrates, for the benefit of St Thomas’ Hospital, an asylum 
for decayed brethren of Guild, reserving to themselves however 
the life rent of the property for their maintenance. 

The precise date of the foundation of St Nicholas Church 
has not been ascertained. It was built in the Gothic style, 
and divided from the quire by a wooden screen, which, after 
the Reformation was replaced by a wall, that thus formed the 
whole building into two churches 

Bailie Skene, in 1685, gives the following description of 
these churches. “Aberdeen hath ever had since the time of 
Poperie a great and fair Fabric, containing two great and 
spacious Churches for Public Worship; the greatest towards 
the West is called the Old-Church, the lesser towards the Eust 
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is called the New-Church, with a stately Spire or Steeple, the 
Churches and Spire or Steeple are covered beautifully with 
Lead, and within plenished neatly with good Dasks and Galries 
of excellent Workmanship of Wainscot, and great and large 
Lights and Windows. 

n the Steeple are three great and harmonious Bells, in sound 
each descending below another, but by one Musical Note as 
upon a Bimull-Clief, and these three Bells strike 24 stroaks at 
every half hour in a sweet and pleasant Concord, the great 
Clock having four fair Horologes with conspicious Figures 
clearly guilded, one to every <Airth, viz., South, North, East, 
and West, for use to every part of the City and Suburbs. 
These Bells being rung for conveening to Public Worship, on 
Sabbath Dayes, hee is but one Bell rung first, at the second 
two Bells, and at the third three Bells, which make a grave and 
melodious Melodie.” 

In the beginning of the 18th century, it became ruinous, the 
lead, referred to above, was stripped off, and, in 1742, the 
whole fabric fell to pieces. 

The Quire was begun to be erected on the east end of the 
church in 1477, but was not completed till 1507, and in the 
following year it was consecrated by Bishop Elphinston. In 
the middle of the 16th century, when the influence of the 
Reformation began to be felt in the north, the magistrates 
required the chaplains to produce the chalices and other silver 
work, that, in the course of ages, had been presented to the 
church ; but the whole amounted only to about 320 oz of silver. 

In the year 1751, the magistrates entered into contracts with 
an Aberdeen mason and Edinburgh wrights for the erection of 
a new church on the site of the old one, according to a plan by 
Mr. James Gibb, an eminent architect in London, but a native 
of Aberdeen, and the undertaking was completed in 1755, 
when the church was opened for divine service by the Rev. 
James Ogilvie, and thus, in its turn, became the new church— 
an order of things which the present generation has again seen 
reversed. The square tower, supported by arches, is terminated 
by an octagonal steeple, which rises to the height of 140 feet 
above the ground. To the bells formerly in the tower, five 
were added in 1859, so that bell-ringing is now practised in a 
scientific manner. 

After the restoration, the episcopal form of worship was 
generally observed by the citizens ; but the General Assembly, 
in 1694, appointed a committee to rectify this deviation ; 
but, as the ministers refused to comply, they were obliged to 
demit their charges, and the Rev. Thomas Ramsay, of Oalder, 
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having been called by the magistrates, was the first presbyterian 
minister of St. Nicholas Church after the revolution. 

In the year 1834, during the incumbency of the late Rev. 
James Foote, D.D., the East Church, constructed of sandstone 
brought from Morayshire, was rebuilt of whitish granite, in the 
plain Gothic style. Under the east end is a small Chapel, called 
the Cell of our Lady of Pity, or St. Mary’s Chapel, in which 
ecclesiastical meetings are occasionally held. 

These churches are surrounded by a crowded graveyard, the 
southern side of which, running along Union Street, is enclosed 
by a handsome Fagade. 

Our limits forbid any reference to the numerous monu- 
ments and interesting inscriptions that occur in the burying 

ound; but reference may be made to a monumental brass in 
the West Church, in honour of Dr. Duncan Liddel, who died 
in 1613, and to a monument in memory of Mrs. Allardyce 
of Dunnottar, by Bacon; while the east end is ornamented 
by two pieces of tapestry, executed by Mary Jameson, daughter 
of the celebrated painter. 

Among the places dedicated to religious worship in the 
City at an early period, was St. Catherine’s Chapel, built on the 
hill to which it gave name, near the west end of the Castlegate, 
in the year 1242. St Ninian’s Chapel stood within the ram- 
parts of the Castle-hill, and in the year 1566, the east end of it 
was converted into a lighthouse; on the top of it was placed 
the flag-staff of the town; and in 1677, the celebrated Robert 
Barclay of Ury, and other “ Friends” were imprisoned in a 
dark apartment of it; but in 1794, the arca within the ram- 

arts, together with the chapel, was presented to government 
or the purpose of erecting the Military Barracks. 

“ Also,” says Bailie Skene, “there 1s another Fabric in the 
midst of the City, of a large length called the Gray-Friars- 
Church, with a little Spire or Steeple, and a Bell, which is 
always rung for conveening to all public Lessons in the Colledge, 
and a public Clock” This Church had belonged to the Grey 
Friars, and is said to have been erected for them by Bishop 
Gavin Dunbar, about the beginning of the 16th century. The 
magistrates, in 1567, acquired a right to the property, for the 
purpose of establishing an hospital for indigent persons who 
were disabled, and for orphans. This purpose, however, was 
never accomplished, and, at last, the property, with the reserva- 
tion of the shursts was presented to the Earl Marischal for the 
site of his College. In 1768, the church underwent a thorough 
repair; the length, alluded to above, was reduced by 20 feet, 
and the “little spire” was removed; and now it is desirable 
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that the whole structure were removed, that the front of the 
College might be opened up to Broad Street. 

The Trinity Church likewise had its “ little steeple ;” but at 
the Reformation, when the monastery of the Trinity Friars was 
suppressed, and their buildings and church had ultimately 
become the property of Dr. Guild, it was presented by him to 
the Incorporated Trades, by whom the chapel was repaired in 
1630. 

»In 1794, on the magistrates refusing to grant the hearers of 
the East Church a voice in the “call” of a minister, the dis- 
sentients, with the sanction of the Presbytery, erected, on the 
site of the old chapel, a large building, without any architec- 
tural pretentions, which continued to be numerously attended 
till the Disruption, when the building, having been disused as 
a place of worship for several years, was at length converted 
into a Music Hall. 

“ There is a Fabric,” says our old historian, “ builded by the 
Citizens for the Inhabitants of the Village of Futtie, appointed 
for catechiseing that People, which since hath had a Minister 
to baht though not as a distinct Parish. All the Citizens 
and that people being under one Session or Constitutionall for 
discipline.” This place of worship, in a very humble form, was 
built by the magistrates about the year 1498, and the fishers 
contributed so much per boat to the maintenance of the chap- 
lain, by whom two weekly masses were duly celebrated till the 
time of the Reformation, when the chapel was allowed to fall 
into decay ; but, in 1631, the chapel was repaired by voluntary 
contributions, and George Davidson of Pettens surrounded the 
graveyard with a stone “dyk,” as 1s indicated by an inscrip- 
tion on a stone in the wall. In 1787, the old fabric was 
demolished, and a more commodious structure, with a belfry, 
was erected in its place, which was replaced, in 1828, by the 
present neat building in the Gothic style, with an elegant 
tower or belfry; the district has been constituted a parish, 
named St. Clement, to whom the original chapel had been 
dedicated. 

Such were the churches to which the inhabitants repaired to 
worship at this early period ; but, as the population increased, 
additional accommodation was required. This necessity pro- 
duced Chapels of Ease in connection with the Establishment, 
and meeting places for the various sects that dissented either 
from its doctrines, discipline, or government. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1828, that the parish of St. Nicholas was divided 
into six parishes, by a decree of the Court of 'leinds, and by an 
Act of the General Assembly, in 1834. The Chapels of Ease 
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were connected “with a parochial district quoad sacra. Thus 
to the four churches already described, were added the South 
Church, which, in 1830, replaced a chapel that had been built 
by the relief body in 1779, and soon after became connected 
with the Establishment. The North Church was erected in 
1826, into which the minister of the East Church was inducted. 

The following are the Churches that had assigned to them 
parishes quoad sacra :—Trinity Church, Union Church, which 
was erected as a chapel of EKase in 1822, and John Knox’s 
Church, built as a chapel of Ease in 1833. The causes that 
had kept the church of the Original Burgher congregation in a 
state of separation, having been removed, it was united to the 
Establishment, and a parochial district assigned to it, which 
was called Melville parish. In 1825, a chapel was built in the 
neighbourhood of the Quay, by the Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and preaching was maintaied in it by the ministers of the 
various evangelical denominations. After having been shut up 
for some time, it was constituted a church quoud sacra, under 
the name of Mariners’ Church, in 1840, and a parish assigned 
to it. 

Of the numerous places of worship that have been built in 
more recent times, we can give but a very bricf notice, premis- 
ing that many of them have been rebuilt, and that, as a 

eneral rule, they have been brought out of obscure corners 
into more prominent situations. 

Notwithstanding the deliverance that was effected by the 
“bright and blissful Reformation,” not a few in the northern 
parts, under the wing of the Gordon family, still adhered to 
the despotism that had been overthrown. As our forefathers 
remanded the ey inimical to their civil rights, so civil 
restraints were laid upon the professors of a religion that 
taught them to transfer their allegiance to a foreign power. 
For many years, therefore, after the overthrow of popery by 
the nation, its adherents had no public place of worship in 
Aberdeen; their priests, however, performed the rites of their 
religion in private houses, and met with little inconvenience. 
In 1700, there were 80 persons of that persuasion in Aberdeen, 
and rather more than a century ago they began to worship 
more openly, and fitted up a tenement in the north-east corner 
of Castle Street as a place of worship ; this house was replaced 
by a chapel, built in 1803, and enlarged in 1814, me con- 
tinued to be their place of worship, dedicated to St. Peter, till 
a spacious church was built a few years ago in Huntly Street, 
and called the Church of the Assumption. 

As the Episcopal form of church government was so much 
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favoured by the House of Stuart, and as the ardour for the 
Covenant in loyal Aberdeen was weak compared with that of 
‘other places, so the ministers of St. Nicholas continued for 
several years after the abolition of prelacy to administer the 
ordinances of religion after the mode of Scottish Episcopacy. 
This irregularity, however, was terminated by the General 
Assembly. The ministers of this persuasion, who declined to 
take the prescribed oaths, were consequently called non-jurors, 
and, on account of the sympathy they showed with the move- 
ments for the restoration of the Stuarts, they exposed them- 
selves to pains and penalties. After the Revolution, there were 
generally two meeting houses in the town; one of these con- 
gregations, under Bishop John Skinner, built a place of worship 
in Longacre, in 1776 ; and, about 20 years afterwards, a spacious 
chapel, dedicated to St. Andrew was built in its place, and in 
1817, the congregation removed to the elegant building, bearing 
the same name, in King Street. The other Episcopal congrega- 
tion occupied a chapel in Golden Square, which was erected 
about 1812, and, a few years ago, ties removed to a new 
church in Crown Terrace. 

A number of those who adhered to the Episcopal persuasion, 
formed themselves into a congregation, in which a clergyman, 
ordained by an English Bishop, should conduct worship 
according to the forms of the Church of England. In 1721, 
they erected a chapel on the west side of the Gallowgate, which 
was replaced by an elegant building in 1866. 

As these are the oldest representative Episcopal congrega- 
tions, a more peru account has been given of them than 
our space will afford of those more recently formed, and 
ae ae respectively in St. James’s, Crown Street ; St. 
Mary’s, Carden Place; and St. Margaret’s, Seamount Place. 

Proceeding now to those congregations who represent the 
Seceders from the Church of Scotland, the first was connected 
with the Burgher Synod, and was formed by those who, on the 
death of the Rev. Mr John Bisset, in 1756, had been denied the 
right of a popular call. They fitted up a place of worship near 
the Weighhouse Square, and hence the granary that stands 
there was wont to be called the Auld Kirk; but in 1772, they 
erected a church in St. Nicholas Street, which is now Free 
Melville Church. Their first minister was Mr. Dick, father of 
the late Dr. Dick of Glasgow, and his induction sermon was 
preached by Mr. M‘Ewen, author of the well-known work upon 
the Types. 

On the death of Mr. Dick, in 1795, the congregation failed 
to preserve unanimity in the choice of a successor, and con- 
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sequently the cereal erected a place of worship in Belmont 
Street, and united themselves with the Associate Burgher 
Synod. Their Church was removed by the formation of Union 
Street, and another built in St. Nicholas Lane, which has been 
replaced by a more commodious structure. 

The church of the Antiburgher Seceders was erected on the 
east side of Belmont Street, 1n 1780, and has recently been 
replaced by an elegant building of dressed granite. Another 
Antiburgher place of worship was erected in Skene Terrace in 
1810, and still retains its original denomination, whilst the 
others, together with those in George Street, Charlotte Street, 
St. Paul Street, and Nelson Street, are all embraced under the 
denomination of the United Presbyterian Church. 

There was a chapel of relief erected in a court on the west 
side of Shiprow, in 1780, but was removed in consequence of 
the formation of Market Street, when the congregation built 
another in John Street; but, together with another in St. 
Paul Street, it is now connected with the Evangelical Union. 

The Gaelic population of the City, having been formed into 
a, ry Saco by Dr. Ronald Bayne, worshipped for some time 
in St. Mary’s Chapel, under the East Church; but in 1795, 
they erected a chapel in Gaelic Lane, which is now in connec- 
tion with the Free Church. 

The Congregationalists erected a place of worship in a court 
in George Street, in 1789; and the representatives of the 
congregation have recently removed to an elegant and com- 
modious structure on the west side of Belmont Street. There 
are other Independent Churches in Frederick Street, Black- 
friars Street, and Park Street. 

The celebrated John Wesley appeared in Aberdeen in 1761, 
and those who adopted his doctrines built an hexagonal church 
on the north side of Queen Street, but ultimately removed to 
the chapel in Longacre, and have just taken possession of a 
conspicuous building in Crown Terrace. <A branch of this 
congregation a few years ago connected themselves with the 
a Methodist Church, and worship in a neat building in Dee 

treet. 

At an early period, the Friends or Quakers had their re- 
presentatives in Aberdeen, and an interesting account of their 
proceedings will be found in the life of Alexander Jaftray, 
published in 1833. Their place of meeting was for a long time 
ae the west side of the Guestrow, but it is now in Diamond 

street. 

The Baptists are divided into Scottish and English; the 
former having meeting houses in George Street and South 
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Silver Street, and the latter have recently erected a new church 
in Crown Terrace. 

A chapel for Christian Unitarians was erected in George 
Street, in 1840. 

The next important change in the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland, and which greatly affected Aberdeen, was the termi- 
nation of the Ten Years’ Conflict for Christ’s headship in 
spiritual things, in the great Disruption of the Established 

urch. On the 18th of May, 1843, no fewer than 474 
ministers left the Established Church, and, together with the 
elders, constituted the Free Church of Scotland. Most of the 
cities and parishes throughout the land contributed their 
quota; but, although the moderatism of Aberdeenshire had be- 
come proverbial—hereditary—yet Aberdeen alone enjoyed the 
honour of seeing all her ministers, who were connected with 
the Establishment, relinquish their status and emoluments, and 
join the phalanx that marched from St. Andrew’s Church to 
Canonmills Hall. As a general rule, the majority of each con- 
gregation in Aberdeen followed their ministers, and churches 
accordingly had to be built for them. 

For the most part, the Free Churches were built in the 
districts in which stood those that were then claimed by the 
Establishment. Union, Melville, and the Gaelic Churches con- 
tinued in the possession of their respective congregations ; 
while the West, and Gilcomston congregations have recently 
erected elegant churches in Union Street 

An iron church in connection with the Establishment has 
lately been opened at Ferryhill; a Free Church is in process of 
erection in the same quarter, while another Established Church 
has just been commenced at Queen’s Cross. 


™~ 


IV.—SCHOOLIS. 


THE activity with which an extensive commerce was early 
prosecuted, would lead to the conclusion that education had 
not been here neglected. Education was at first conducted in 
monasteries, and must have been very limited in its application, 
as may be inferred from the number of those occupying promi- 
nent places in society, who were unable to sign their own names. 
The attention that was bestowed on education by the Re 
formers is undeniable; and, by their planting a school beside 
every parish-church, they laid the groundwork of that popular 
education which has contributed so much to elevate the 
intellectual character of Scottishmen. Our space prevents our 
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giving at length the facts that have been collected concerning 
the progress of education in Aberdeen. For some years 
previous to 1481, Andrew de Syves, vicar of Bervy, had been 
master of the Grammar School; for on his death in that year, 
the magistrates presented John Homyll to the office, and the 
chancellor of Aberdeen granted him collation. Previous to the 
Reformation, the rector, accompanied by one of his scholars, 
who was dressed as a bishop, visited the parents of the children 
under his charge, on the festival of St. Nicholas, and claimed a 
contribution of 4s. Scottish money; and this custom was 
superceded by donations at the Candlemas festival, when 
certain honours and privileges were conferred on those who 
contributed most; but this practice in its turn was swept away 
towards the close of the 18th century, by an act of the town 
council. In 1612, some of the scholars, impatient of the dis- 
cipline of Mr. Wedderburn, the rector, and becoming mutinous, 
armed themselves, took possession of the Sang School, and 
threatened acts of violence, when the magistrates, interposing 
their authority, sent the ringleaders to prison, and expelled 21 
of the more prominent insurgents from the City Towards the 
end of the 17th century, the scholars of the high class were 
wont to shoot for a silver arrow, when the victor attached a 
silver medal, bearing the arms of his family, or some other 
device, together with his name, and date of competition, to the 
arrow which was preserved in the school. The description of 
14 of these veda is given by Kennedy in his Annals. The 
endowments of this seminary have arisen from the donations 
of several benefactors, the greatest of whom was Dr Patrick 
Dun, who, in 1634, presented the lands of Ferryhill for the 
benefit of the four masters. In ancient times, the Grammar 
School consisted of detached buildings, but, in 1757, a building 
forming three sides of a square was erected ; but the increase 
of scholars rendered it necessary to erect two additional wings 
behind the central building, denominated the public school. 
The rooms have been occupied as a warehouse since the classes 
were removed to the new building. 

The cultivation of music in Aberdeen dates from a very 
early period ; for, in 1475, we find Richard Boyle, one of the 
chaplains of the church, appointed by the council master of the 
Sang School. After the ofoemation. it was denominated the 
Music School, of which Andrew Kemp was appointed master 
in 1570; but in 1758, the School, which adjoimed the church- 
yard, was sold, and since that time teachers of this-accomplish- 
ment ‘have had to depend on their own merits for success. 
Precentors teach sacred music in the congregations to which 
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they are respectively attached, and the taste for secular music 
is still maintained by the Choral Union, Musical Association, 
and several Instrumental Bands, and will soon be farther pro- 

moted by the intended revival of the “ Song School.” 

An English school was instituted by the magistrates in 1672 ; 
this school was situated in Drum’s Lane, but the scholars were 
transferred, about 30 years ago, to the far more suitable build- 
ing in Little Belmont Street, in which the Scholars of the 
writing and arithmetic school, instituted in 1670, and situated 
in the Correction Wynd, were likewise accommodated. 

In 1788, James Thain, merchant, bequeathed a considerable 
sum of money to endow a school for the education of poor 
children, and a similar institution at Footdee is known as 
Davidson’s school. 

Of the numerous public schools and private academies now 
in operation our limits do not permit us to record the names. 
There are seven congregational schools connected with the 
Establishment, and eight with the Free Church; while there 
are three Episcopal schools and one Roman Catholic; there 
are 11 academies, and 13 ladies’ boarding and day schools. 
There are three endowed schools, known respectively as Ross’s, 
Dr. John Brown’s, and Miss Chalmers’s. The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Hospital was instituted in 1739 for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of poor children of the parish of St. Nicholas. 

The school for the education of the Deaf and Dumb was 
Instituted in 1819; and the Asylum for the Blind in 1843. The 
Female Orphan Asylum, Albyn Place, was opened in 1840; 
and the Hospital for Orphan and Destitute Female Children, 
in 1849. There are two Female Schools of Industry, and an 
Industrial School for boys. The Reformatory School for boys 
was opened at Oldmill in 1857, and another for girls, in Mount 
Street, in 1862. 

The Mechanics’ Institution began its operations in 1824, and 
the school of Science and Art in connection with the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education has been conjoined with it. 

Robert Gordon’s Hospital was founded in 1729, for the 
maintenance and education of the Sons and Grandsons of 
Burgesses of Guild and Trades Burgesses of the City, and an 
additional endowment was made to it in 1816, by Alexander 
Simpson of Collyhill, by which the area of selection has been 
widéned. 

A school was erected in Frederick Street, in. 1835, the 
expense of which was defrayed from a bequest by Dr. Andrew 
Bell, in which instruction is communicated on the Madras 
system, by a male and female teacher, for a low weekly fee, 
while books and writing materials are furnished gratis. 
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While these notes were being compiled, a School Board, 
consisting of 13*tnembers, has been elected, according to the 
recent Act on Education, and arrangements are in progress for 
transferring some of the schools above mentioned to its 
management, whilst five others are intended to be erected ; for 
three of which sites have been obtained—one at Causewayend, 
one at the head of Commerce Street, and one at Ferryhill. 

The Marischal College was founded and endowed by George, 
Earl Marischal, by charter, dated the 22nd of April, 1593, by 
which he conveyed to the principal and masters the houses, 
gardens, &c., which belonged to the Franciscan or Gray Friars ; 
also the lands, &c., formerly belonging to the Dominicans or 
Black Friars, and the Carmelites or White Friars of Aberdeen. 
The charter also granted the property of the Carmelites at 
Bervie, and the revenues of the chapel of Cowie. The teachers 
at first consisted of a principal and three regents or masters of 
philosophy. 

The General Assembly, which met at Dundee on the 6th of 
April, in the same year, approved of the new institution; the 
Parliament, held at Edinburgh on the 21st of July following, 
confirmed the “said foundatione and erectione.” 

Professors of Greek, Mathematics, Medicine, Divinity, Orien- 
tal Languages, and Chemistry were subsequently founded by 
various benefactors, and donations to afford bursaries began to 
be made so early as 1644. 

At first, one professor carried forward the same class for 
three Nite and the course of instruction began with Logic, 
ae through Pneumatology and Morals, and ended with 

atural Philosophy. Aristotle, however, gave way to Bacon 
and Newton, and in 1755, an entirely new system of teaching 
was adopted, which has substantially been since pursued. 

During the first quarter of the present century, little re- 
mained of the Franciscan monastery, except the church, which 
has already been described. The greater part of the buildings of 
the College was erected about 1676, and the additional wing in 
1739; but the whole structure was neither graceful without 
nor commodious within. The present elegant pile of buildings, 
containing every convenience for a full curriculum of arts, was 
begun in 1837, and finished in 1841, at a cost of upwards of 
£20,000, of which the sum of £15,000 was granted by the 
Government, and the remainder raised by public subscription. 

Though King’s and Marischal Colleges are only a mile 
distant, yet they were totally independent of each other. So 
early as 1641, on the abolition of Prelacy, they were united into 
one University, reserving to each College its primitive powers 
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’ and privileges ; but on the restoration of Prelacy, in 1661, and 
the assumption of the Chancellorship by the Bishop of Aberdeen, 
the Act by which the union had been confirmed, was regarded 
as rescinded, and the Colleges had little public connection with 
each other. Other schemes were propounded with a view to 
union, as in 1754; but, when the seat of the Univeristy was 
fixed in New Aberdeen by the decision of the Earl of Find- 
later, as arbiter, the opposition of King’s College terminated 
the whole arrangement. In 1786, another attempt was made 
by some of the professors of both Colleges to effect a union,.- 
but the scheme was again frustrated by a majority of the 
members of King’s College. After the lapse of more than half 
a century, the project of forming the two Colleges into one 
University was revived, and, in opposition to the inhabitants of 
Aberdeen and the neighbourhood, Marischal College was incor- 
porated with King’s College, under the name of the University 
of Aberdeen, in 1859, and the splendid building of which the 
citizens had reason to be proud, was to a great extent left 
desolate ! 

In the quadrangle, an obelisk, rising to an elevation of 72 
feet, and composed of polished Peterhead granite, has been 
erected to the memory of Sir James M‘Gregor, who presided 
over the medical department of the army for 36 years, and was 
on several occasions chosen Lord Rector of the College. 

The number of students now attending the respective 
faculties of Arts, Divinity, and Medicine, together with the 
een of, and sums available for Bursaries, may be tabulated 
thus :— 


Number of Number of Annual Value of 

Students. Bursaries Bursaries, 
Arts,. . .  . 882 293 £3,751 6 0 
Divinity, . ‘ . 42 27 639 0 0 
Medicine, . ; . 251 1 26 0 0 


It is to be noted, however, that 23 were attending simul- 
taneously two faculties, so that the number attending the Arts 
classes only was 330, and the number attending the Medical 
classes only was 228. 

For the convenience of students of Divinity residing in the 
north, and holding the principles of the Free Church, an 
elegant building in the Elizabethan style of architecture was 
erected in Alford Place, in 1850, at an expense of £2,000, and 
has of late been enlarged through the bequest of the late 
Alexander Thomson, of Banchory, Esq. who also bequeathed to 
it his valuable Library and Museum. There are three profes- 
sors with an average attendance of 30 students. 
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“  V.—EMINENT MEN. 


AN attempt to give an account of the eminent men of Aber- 
deen is encompassed with numerous difficulties. A bare ' 
enumeration of the names of those who have been born in 
Aberdeen and have attained to eminence would occupy a 
“sara space than our limits allow. To make a selection and 

riefly name their works is not only difficult from our compa- 
rative ignorance of those labours that were either most meri- 
torious or useful, but the process might also be regarded as 
invidious, were it not that no personal motive could possibly 
be imagined as actuating the selector. The task would have 
been somewhat lessened i admitting those only who had been 
born in Aberdeen; but the very title at once suggests the 
necessity of including those also who have flowrished in it. 
There is also a difficulty in choosing the most satisfacto 
mode of arrangement; for some might prefer the professional, 
and others the alphabetical or chronological. The latter is 
most in accordance with this work as a History, and it has 
therefore been adopted. 

Our embarrassment arises from our riches; for, as Bailie 
Skene has stated, nearly two hundred years ago, “this City 
hath not been a barren Mother or Nurse in our Jsraell, in 
bringing forth and breeding up many eminent men and brave 
Spirits, whereof there might be set down a large ee not 
only in by-past years, but even of Men eminent for abilities in 
their several Professions in this same Age ;” but ready access 
may now be found to biographical works that will furnish de- 
tails of the lives of those eminent men whose names, times, 
professions and works we can merely enumerate. 

JOHN Barzour, from whose work we have already given an 
extract, was born in Aberdeen about the year 1320; he was 
archdeacon of the City in 1357 ; and, in 1375, he composed his 
famous poem, 7'he Bruce, and died in 1396. The first edition 
was printed in 1616; and, before 1790, the work had gone 
through about 20 impressions. Barbour was contemporary 
with Chaucer, and, if we except Sir Tristrem, his poem is the 
first of any length that our history affords ; it is honourable to 
his country. 

Duncan LippDEL was born in Aberdeen in 1561, and 
received the first part of his education at the schools and 
University there, and afterwards spent three years at Frank- 
fort in the pursuit of philosophy, mathematics, and physic. 
Having honourably held professorships in mathematics and 
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physic in foreign Universities, he settled in Scotland in 1607. 
n 16138, he executed at Aberdeen a second deed of settlement, 
making a bequest to Marischal College for the endowment of 
a professorship of mathematics, together with his books and 
mathematical instruments. He died soon after in the 52nd 
year of his age. He was buried in the West Church, in which 
the magistrates placed a tablet of brass, representing the 
deceased in his professorial attire, surrounded by books and 
instruments, together with a suitable inscription. This brass 
was executed at Antwerp in 1622, and erected at an expense of 
£933 6s. 8d. Scots. They also erected a pillar on the lands 
left by him to the College. Five of his works have been 
described by professor Stuart, and Caselius bears testimony to 
his modest and agreeable disposition, and entire freedom from 
envy, while his donations to his Alma Mater sufiiciently prove 
his gratitude for early favours, and attachment to his native 
country. 

GILBERT JACK or JACHZUS, an eminent metaphysician and 
medical writer, born in Aberdeen in 1578, received part of his 
education in Marischal College, and continued his studies on 
the Continent. He was appointed to the philosophical chair 
in the University of Leyden, in 1604—a period when there 
was scarcely a college in Europe that did not number among 
its professors some enterprising and learned Scotsman. In 
1612 appeared his Institutiones Physice, in which his discus- 
sions on “time” and “motion” anticipated the discussion of 
some of his philosophical countrymen. His Institutiones 
Medic appeared in 1624. After having declined a chair at 
Oxford, this ardent scholar died in 1628. 

WILLIAM GUILD, D.D., from his position, works, and bene- 
factions, deserves a place among our eminent men. He was 
the son of an armourer in Aberdeen, and one of his sisters was 
the wife of that David Anderson of Finyeauch to whose emi- 
nence in mechanical skill we have already referred. He was 
born in 1586, and educated in Marischal College. In his 
twenty-second year he published The New Sacrifice of Chris- 
tian Incense, and in 1608, he was called to the pastoral charge 
of King-Edward. Having become known to Bishop Andrews, 
he dedicated to that prelate his Moses Unveiled in 1618, and, to 
Dr. Young, Dean of Winchester, through whom he was ap- 
‘pointed one of the king’s chaplains, he dedicated The Harmony 
of all the Prophets. In 1625, he published Ignis Fatuus, or the 

Uf-fire of Purgtory, and A Compend of the Controversies of 
Religion, dedicated to the Countess of Enyie, was printed by 
Raban. In 1631, he was appointed onc of the ministers of 
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Aberdeen. In 1633, he mortified to the Incorporated Trades 
the monastery of the Friars of the Holy Trinity, to be an Hos- 

ital for poor old Tradesmen, “ not reduced to poverty through 
drimkentee &c.” When the arbitrary measures of Charles 

roduced the Covenant, Guild was one of the “Aberdeen 
Dasiors ” who withstood the Commissioners sent to Aberdeen ; 
but he subscribed it with “ conditions.” He was a member of 
the Assembly at Glasgow that abolished the hierarchy ; and in 
1640, he was elected Principal of King’s College, when his 
successor in his ministerial charge was the famous Andrew 
Cant. Commissioners appointed to visit King’s College de- 
poe the Principal; but he retained his place for two years. 

aving taken up his residence in Aberdeen, he continued his 
deeds of beneficence, and literary labours. He published Ex- 
plications of the Song of Solomon, and of the Book of Revela- 
tion, together with several other works. He died in his 71st 
year, in 1657, and was buried in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, 
where a monument erected by his widow commemorates his 
worth and works. 

GEORGE JAMESON, who is known as “the Vandyke of Scot- 
land,” was born in Aberdeen, about 1587, and educated in the 
schools and College of his native City, and studied painting 
under Rubens at Antwerp Having returned to Scotland in 
1620, he prosecuted his art in Aberdeen, living in intimacy 
with the eminent men of the period Many of his works adorn 
the halls of our University ; and in his day he had no superior 
in Britain. He built a vault over the Well of Spa, and laid 
out a garden in that neighbourhood, in which he erected a 
summer-house, which Arthur Johnston celebrates as having 
been painted by the master’s hand. He died in Edinburgh, in 
1644, and was ee in the Greyfriar’s Churchyard. 

ALEXANDER Ross, alluded to by Hudibras, was born in 
Aberdeen in 1590. He was master of the Grammar School of 
Southampton and chaplain to Charles ]. His works, especially 
of a controversial nature, are far more numerous than we can 
mention, for there is scarcely a subject in the range of literature 
on which he has not written. Among his poetical effusions 
may be named Three Decades of Divine Meditations, which is 
exceedingly rare. His most celebrated work, however, in this 
department, is his Virgilii Evangelisantis Christiados Libri xiii, 
which went through several editions, between 1634 and 1659. 
His Mystagogus Poeticus, 1647, went through six editions. He 
seems to have accumulated wealth, as he left £200 to the 
Town Council of Aberdeen to found two bursaries in Marischal 
College, besides several other legacies. He died in 1654. 
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JoHN SPALDING, to whom all subsequent writers on Aber- 
‘deen have been so much indebted, deserves a passing notice. 
He was commissary clerk of Aberdeen in the reign of Charles 
I. His History of the Troubles and Memorable Transactions 
in England and Scotland, written in the form of a diary, be- 
tween 1624 and 1645, was first published in 1792, and in 1830 
a new edition was printed in Aberdeen; but the edition pub- 
lished by the Bannatyne Club, under the editorship of Mr. 
Skene of Rubislaw, is considered the most correct. Spalding 
describes with much quaintness the manners of the people in 
the scenes that passed before him ; he preserves many valuable 
public documents, and, as a royalist and episcopalian, he freely 
expresses his contempt for the Covenanters, sees in natural 
phenomena tokens of evil to the land and sincerely laments 
the calamities inflicted by both parties on “ noble Aberdeen.” 

The name of Spalding was adopted by a Club, instituted in 
1839, that has peli many valuable records connected with 
Aberdeenshire and the neighbouring counties. 

Davip WEDDERBURN, one of the numerous body of scholars 
who shed light on the City in the early part of the 17th 
century, was born in Aberdeen, and in 1602, he and Thomas 
Reid, Latin Secretary to the king, were appointed masters to 
the Grammar School there. Wedderburn continued at the 
head of that seminary till old age obliged him to retire in 1640. 
He occasionally taught in both Universities, and besides com- 
posing a Latin Grammar, and editing Persius, he wrote 
numerous poems in the language which he professed, several 
of which found a place in Delituw Poetarum Scotorum, and in 
Poetarum Scotorum Sucre Muse, besides an Epytwmbion 
among the Funerals of Bishop Forbes. His Syneuphranterion, 
composed at the desire of the magistrates, in 1617, on the 
return of the King to Scotland, for which he received a gra- 
tuity of 50 merks, and his Propempticon Charitum Aberdo- 
nensium, have been given by Kennedy in his Annals. 

ALEXANDER JAFFRAY was born in Aberdeen, in 1614. He 
studied in the Grammar School under Wedderburn, and 
entered Marischal College in 1631. He subscribed the cove- 
nant in 1638, and, in 1649, was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to negotiate the restoration of Charles II., and was 
despatched on the same business the year following. He 
fought and was wounded at Dunbar. After passing from 
Presbyterianism through Independency he settled in Qua- 
kerism, and died at his house of Kingswells in 1673. His 
diary and memoirs, discovered in the old house of Ury, were 
published in 1833 by John Barclay, and the third edition 
thereof at Aberdeen in 1856. 
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The Greagpies furnish remarkable instances of the descent 
of talent through the mother. James Gregory was the son of 
the Rev. John Gregory, of Drumoak, who married Janet, 
daughter of David Anderson, who has already been mentioned 
as “ Davie-do-a’-thing.” Born in 1638, he studied at Marischal 
College, and, in the twenty-fourth year of his.age, he published 
Optica Promota, in which he announced the invention of the 
reflecting telescope. He was appointed to the professorship of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh ; but, as he was 
showing some of his pupils the satellites of Jupiter through a 
telescope, he was struck with total blindness, and died a few 
days afterwards, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

AVID GREGORY, his nephew, born in Aberdeen in 1661, 
was promoted to the mathematical chair in the University of 
edinburgh: and, in 1691, he obtained the Savilian professor- 
ship of Astronomy at Oxford He was the author of several 
mathematical treatises; but his Astronomia Physicw et Geo- 
metric Elementa is accounted his principal work. He died, 
while engaged with Halley in the publication of the Conics of 
Apollonius in 1710. 

JAMES GREGORY, son of the inventor of the reflecting 
telescope, by the daughter of Jameson the painter, was born in 
1674, and appointed Professor of Physic in King’s College, in 
1725, and died in 1731. 

He was succeeded by his son, who, on his death in 1755, was 
succeeded by his more eminent younger brother, JoHN 
GREGORY, who was born in 1724, an in 1766, was appointed 
Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of 
Edinburgh, and First Physician to his Majesty for Scotland. 
He was author of A Comparative View of the State and 
Faculties of Man with those of the Animal World, 1765, and a 
Father's Legacy to his Daughters, published after his death, 
which took place in 1773. JAMES GREGORY, son of the preced- 
ing, was born at Aberdeen, 1753, was his father’s successor in 
the University, and the author of Conspectus Theoretica 
Medecine He died in 1821. 

Were we to enumerate all the eminent men that have been 
educated at both our Colleges, it would be unpardonable to 
omit GILBERT BURNET, who, although born at Edinburgh in 
1643, yet studied at Marischal College, and has given an 
account of an encountcr which he witnessed between the 
ministers of Aberdeen and the soldicrs of Cromwell, at which 
swords were drawn, but no blood was spilt. Without following 
him through all the steps of his promotion, we shall only state 
that, having rendered important services at the time of the 
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great Revolution, and published the Histories of the Reforma- 
tion and of his own times, he died Bishop of Salisbury, in 1715. 

Upon the same ground, we might make allusion to another 
Burnet, Lord Monboddo, who was likewise educated at 
Marischal College, and is known as the author of The Origin 
and Progress of Language, and of Ancient Metaphysics. Born 
in 1714, he died in 1799. 

As every one who has written of Aberdeen has been more 
or less indebted to ALEXANDER SKENE, of Newtyle, Master of 
Arts, and one of the Bailies of that city, so it would savour of 
ingratitude not to include his name among our eminent men. 
We give but part of the copious title-page of his little volume, 
which we have so frequently quoted. The former part, 
dedicated to the Lord Provost and Bailies of Edinburgh, is 
entitled #MTenrortalls For the GovERNMENT OF THE RoYALL- 
Bureus 1In SCOTLAND; and the latter which is dedicated 
to the Lord Provost and Bailies of Aberdeen, and bears on the 
reverse of the titlepage the town’s coat of arms.—‘“ A Succinct 
SURVEY Of the famous CITY or ABERDEEN, With its 
Situation, Description, Antiquity, Fidelity and ay, to 
their SOVERAIGNES, &. By a Zealous Lover of Bon- 
ACCORD ®IAOnOAITEIOY:, Aberdeen, Printed by [ohn Forbes 
1685.” The Bailie, in 1670, rebuilt the fountain of the Well of 
Spa and reprinted the celebration of its virtues by Dr. Barclay, 
in his “ Callirhoe, commonly called the Well of Spa, or the 
Nymphe of Aberdene Resuscitat.” 

JAMES GIBBS, son of Peter Gibbs of Footdee-mire, was born 
about 1674, and graduated at Marischal College He studied 
architecture in Italy He returned to England in 1710, and 
designed several public buildings, such as St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, the King’s College, 
Cambridge, and the monument of the Duke of Neworth in 
Westminster Abbey. As a testimony of his regard for his 
native City, he sent the magistrates of Aberdeen the plan of 
the West Church. He died in 1754, bequeathing his property, 
amounting to £15,000, to public charities and particular friends. 

The Forpycrs have also furnished several eminent men, 
who have done credit to Aberdeen. John Fordyce was Provost 
of the City at various times between 1718 and 1728. His son 
JOHN ForpDYCcE, practised in London, where he died in 1796, 
and his younger brother, Sir Witi1amM Forpycz, born 1724, 
died 1792, attained the highest eminence in his profession, and, 
among other works, published a Treatise on Fevers and 
Ulcerated sore Throat. 

Dr. GrorcE Forpyce, his nephew, born 1736, died 1802, 
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was a practifioner of no less celebrity ; he was a member of 
Dr. J BnnEGns famous club, and, among many other publica- 
tions, was the author of Dissertations on Fever. 

THoMAS BLACKWELL, son of Principal Blackwell, translated 
from Paisley to Aberdeen in 1700, was born at Aberdeen, in 
1701, and graduated at Marischal College in 1718, and, in 1723, 
he was appointed Professor of Greek in the same University. 
In 1787, he published An Inquiry into the Infe and Writings 
of Homer. In 1748, he published Letters concerning Mytho- 
logy, and was made Principal of his College. At the com- 
mencement of the session 1752, he introduced a new method 
of teaching the sciences, and, in the following year, he published 
the first volume of his Memoirs of the Court of Augustus. He 
died in 1757, and his widow both founded a chemical professor- 
ship in Marischal College, and ordered a premium of £10 to be 
annually given for the best essay on such a subject as her 
trustees might think fit. 

THomas REID, born in the manse of Banchory-Ternan, 
studied at Marischal College, and afterwards travelled through 
the greater part of Europe. Huis Latin poems are preserved in 
the Delitie Poetarwm Scotorum. He was ee Latin 
Secretary to James J. of England, and bequeathed his library, 
rich in the best editions of the classics, to Marischal College, 
together with a salary to a librarian. His brother Alexander 
who published a Manual of Anatomy, attained great eminence 
as a medical practitioner in London ; was appointed physician 
to Charles I, and was a benefactor of Marischal College ; and 
another brother translated Buchanan’s History into English. 

THomas Rerp, D.D, was born in the manse of Strachan, in 
1710, and his mother was the niece of the celebrated Professor 
Gregory. He was educated at Marischal College, where he was 
appointed librarian, on the foundation of his ancestor. In 
1737, he was preferred to the church of New Machar. In 
1752, he was elected Professor of Moral Philosophy in King’s 
College, and, in 1764, he published his celebrated Inquiry 
into the Human Mind. e afterwards accepted the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, rendered 
vacant by the death of Dr. Adam Smith. In 1785, he pub- 
lished his Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man; and in 
1788, those on the Active Powers. He died towards the close 
of 1796, and his collected works were published in 1803. 

_ GEORGE CAMPBELL, D.D., was born in Aberdeen in 1719, and, 
in 1748, was presented to the church of Banchory-Ternan. He 
was il to Aberdeen in 1756, and, three years afterwards 
he was elected Principal of Marischal College. In 1768, he 
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published his celebrated Dissertation on Miracles; his Phitlo- 
sophy of Rhetoric appeared in 1776, and his great work, the 
Translation of the Uoepels was published in 1793. Having 
resigned his offices of Principal, Professor of Divinity, and one 
of the City ministers, the king granted him a pension of £300 
a year. He died in 1796, and several other works with his life 
prefixed were published in 1800. 

ALEXANDER GERARD, D.D., was born in the manse of Chapel 
of Garioch, in 1728, and graduated in Marischal College in 
1744. After occupying the chair of Natural Philosophy in 
that College for some years, he was ordained minister of Grey- 
friars Church, Aberdeen, in 1759; and, in the following year, 
he was chosen Professor of Divinity. Having resigned both 
his church and professorship in 1771, he was preferred to the 
Theological chair in King’s College, and died in 1795. He 
published his prize Essay on Taste in 1759; his Dissertations 
on the Genius and Evidences of Christianity in 1766 ; and, in 
1774, his Essay on Genius; but his Pastoral Care was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1799, and a small volume on the £vi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion by the father and son 
was published in 1828 

GILBERT GERARD, D.D., son of the preceding, was born in 
Aberdeen in 1760, and, having been educated for the church, 
was appointed minister of the Scottish church at Amsterdam. 
In 1791, he returned to Scotland, and obtained the professor- 
ship of Greek in King’s College, in 1795, he succeeded his 
father as Professor of Divinity, and, in 1811, he was appointed 
to the second charge of the church of Old Machar. te ub- 
lished Institutes of Biblical Criticism—a work full of erudition 
—in 1808, and died suddenly in 1815 

JAMES BEATTIE was born at Laurencekirk in 1735, and 
graduated at Marischal College in 1753. He was that year 
pee pe schoolmaster at Fordoun, and, in 1758, he was 
elected one of the masters of the Grammar School of Aberdeen. 
Two years afterwards he published a volume of Original Poems 
and Translations, and in the same year he was appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Marischal College. ie 1779, 
he published his Essay on Truth, which commanded a wide 
circulation and brought him prominently into notice. The 
University of Oxford conferred on him the degree of LL.D., 
and he obtained a pension of £200 a year. The second book 
of The Minstrel, by which he is best known, was published in 
1774, and in 1793, he published the second volume of his Moral 
Science. Having been deprived, in 1790, of his elder son, 
James H. Beattie, who had been appointed his successor, and, 
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five years aftefwards of his younger son, Montague, Dr. Beattie 
retired from society, and, after several paralytic strokes, ex- 
ired in 18098. eposited. near his sons in St. Nicholas 
hurchyard, his grave is indicated by a monument for which 
Dr. James Gregory supplied an inscription. 

RoBERT HAMILTON, LLD. was born in Edinburgh in 1743 
and studied in the University of his native city. In 1769, he 
was appointed Rector of the academy at Perth, and, in 1779, he 
was presented to the chair of Natural Philosophy in Marischal 
College, which: he exchanged for that of Mathematics. After 
publishing several works on Mathematics and Arithmetic, his 
er work on the National Debt of Great Britain was 
published in 1813, whose a ave gradually been 
adopted by the government. Dr. Hamilton died in 1829, and 
a collection of eae bi under the title of The Progress of Society, 
was published in the Sar et year. 

Cotin Mitne, LL.D, a distinguished writer on botany, was 
born in Aberdeen, in 1744, and published, in 1770, A Bota- 
nical Dictionary, and subsequently Institutes of Botany, and 
Indigenous Botany. He also published a volume of sermons, 
and died in 1815. 

Wiitiam LAWRENCE Brown, D.D., was born in Utrecht, in 
1755. His father having been appointed Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University of St. Andrews, the son pro- 
secuted his studies there, and, in 1778, was admitted minister 
of the English church at Utrecht. In 1783, he gained the 
second honour for an essay on the Origin of Evil, and several 
medals for other essays in subsequent years In 1788, he was 
appointed to a chair in the University, and, ultimately, he was 
nominated Rector. The war which followed the French Re- 
volution compelled him in 1795 to quit Holland, when he 
succeeded Dr. Campbell as Professor of Divinity in Marischal 
College, and was soon after made Principal of that University ; 
he was also one of the ministers of the West Church. His 
poetical works include Sensibility and Philemon; and his 
greatest effort was the Burnet prize of £1,250, for an Essay on 
the Haistence of a Supreme Bevng possessed of Infinite Power, 
Wisdom and Goodness, which was published in 1816. His 
Comparative View of Christianity was published in 1826. Dr. 
Brown, whose sons, Rev. Dr. R. J Brown, Professor of Greek in 
Marischal College, and Dr. G. G. Brown, Bombay Medical 
Service, have lately passed away from their benevolent ac- 
tivities among us, ded in 1830. His political sentiments were 
liberal, his acquaintance with ie 4 modern languages was 
familiar, and his reading in theology had been very extensive. 
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JaMES Perry, the proprietor and editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, was born at Reopdeeti in 1756, and died at Brigh- 
ton in 1821. In 1782, he projected and edited the Huropean 
Magazine, and was the he to introduce the method of 
reporting Parliamentary debates by a succession of short-hand 
writers. 

JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D., born in Aberdeen in 1781, was 
son of one of the ministers of the City, and completed his 
medical curriculum at Edinburgh in 1808, where he estab- 
lished himself as a general practitioner. In 1835, he was 
elected Lord Rector o Mariactial College ; but, while his pro- 
fessional reputation was increasing, his career was suddenly 
arrested by the bursting of a blood vessel in 1844. Dr. 
Abercrombie was no less distinguished as a pious man than 
an elegant writer. In addition to numerous productions in 
medical science, he published, in 1830, Inquiries concerning 
the Intellectual Powers; and, three years afterwards, The 
Philosophy of the Moral Feelings—works which exhibit the 
harmony between the truths of science and the revelations of 
Christianity. 

These brief notes, however, must be restricted by the boun- 
dary of the nineteenth century, although we are thus obliged 
to leave unnoticed Joseph Robertson, born in 1810, as an anti- 

uarian ; John Philip, 1817, as a painter, as well as William 

rodie, 1815, and his Tretber Alexander Brodie, 1830, as sculp- 
tors. Other eminent men who have shed a lustre on the 
County will be noticed in the parishes in which they were 
respectively born. 


VI—PRINTING. 


A BRIEF notice of the introduction of the art of printing into 
the City may be given in connection with our capac 
authors. The precise date of the invention of printing and the 
name of its inventor have been matters of grave dispute. It 
was introduced into Britain, however, by William Caxton, 
about the year 1474, and into Scotland in 1540. A patent was 
obtained from King James, in 1621, by the Bishop and Provost 
of Aberdeen, for establishing a press in the City, and Edward 
Raban was appointed printer to the Town and University. 
He was succeeded in 1649, by James Brown, son of the minister 
of Invernochty ; and, in 1662, John Forbes was appointed his 
successor. e was among the first Scottish printers who 
possessed music types, and printed, 1666, the Aberdene Collec- 
tion, set to music, with an Introduction, by Thomas Davison, 
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teacher in the “Music School. He was also the earliest pub- 
lisher in Scotland of an Almanack, which he began in 1677. 
On his death, in 1705, he was succeeded by his widow; and 
their daughter, who had married James Nicol, printer, was, in 
1710, along with her husband, appointed to succeed her mother. 
Nicol resigned his office to James Chalmers, son of the Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Marischal College. Mr. Chalmers was the 
first publisher of a weekly newspaper north of Edinburgh. The 
origin of it was an account of the battle of Culloden, in April 
1746, but the Aberdeen Journal dates from January 1748, and 
has continued to be published by the descendants of the 
originator. 
bout 1752, Francis Douglas and William Murray esta- 
blished a printing office, and commenced the publication of a 
weekly newspaper, called the Aberdeen Intelligencer ; but in 
those days the inhabitants were not so much engrossed by the 
affairs of the world as to require two newspapers, and so, in a 
few years, the Intelligencer ceased. Some other fruitless 
pies ie having been made, John Booth, merchant, started the 
Aberdeen Chronicle, 1806, which, politically, merged into the 
Aberdeen Herald, in 1832. The Observer, the Constitutional, 
and the Banner, (instituted for the defence of Free Church 
ee flourished for a time and passed away. The Free 
ress, begun in 1853, by the late William M‘Combie, author of 
Hours of Thought, &c., has, since 1872, been published daily. 
The Northern Advertiser is entirely confined to advertisements, 
while the People’s Journal, and the Weekly News, afford both 
local and general intelligence. There are thus six newspapers 
now published in Aberdeen, and the number of printing offices 
1S sixteen. 


VII—ANTIQUITIES. 


So many changes have been effected on Aberdeen during the 
last 50 years, that tew antiquities have been left for description. 
Beginning, however, at the lowest part of the town, and pro- 
ceeding upwards, we shall briefly advert to the few points of 
interest that may come under this head. 

The Block-house, which has already been named, was 
appointed to be built for the defence of the harbour as early 
as 1497, and the appointment was renewed in 1513, when the 
council determined that its length should be 36 feet, and its 
breadth half as much, with walls six feet thick, and as high as 
the masons should determine. “This rough piece of work was 
finished anno 1542,” says Gordon, and was “ builded for garding 

L 
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the entrie of the harbourie from pirats and alagards, and cannon 
were planted there for that purpose.” 

The Block-house, whose remains stand behind an old boil 
house, was built about the beginning of the last century on the 
foundation of the old one ; the ground plan is a semi-circle, or 
half-moon ; the embrasures point to the bay rather than to the 
harbour, and the arched roof had been considered shell-proof. 
On the erection of the north pier, a platform was formed, and 
guns planted on it, but they have long since been removed. 

Among the antiquities of the City may be age ranked the 
Weighhouse, which forms part of the west side of the Square 
that derives its name from it. Bailie Skene describes it as “a 
large and high House, called the Pack-house and Weigh-house, 
wherein are a great many Rowms for Merchant-Wares of all 
sorts near to the Shoar.” Itisa coarsely-built, long, narrow, 
high-roofed house, whose lower floor is still used as a Weigh- 
house, and the upper floor as a sailmaker’s loft. It was built 
in 1634, and served as a Custom-house, near what was then the 
termination of the Quay or “ Peirheid,” on which stood the 
“cran,’ to the rope of which a ram’s horn was attached, on 
which certain culprits were seated, and then ducked in the 
water ; and in an adjacent pool, known at a comparatively 
recent period as the Pottie, death was inflicted by drowning, 
especially on females. 

n proceeding through the Green, we meet with a house, Nos. 
74, 76, near the foot of the Back Wynd stairs, that presents an 
ancient aspect. The three attic windows were surmounted 
by triangular slabs, bearing coats of arms, but in recently un- 
dergoing repairs, the stones, with the exception of the middle 
one, which bears the date 1633, had their ornaments dressed 
off. It is, traditionally, connected with the kidnapping traftic 
which has already been described. 

Proceeding through Broad Street, we find the house, No. 64, 
once occupied by Lady Byron and her distinguished son. It 
now contains the office of a printer, and some visitors have felt 
the poetical afflatus so powerfully, that they have composed 
verses on the occasion, and had them printed on the spot! 

Not far off is the Netherkirkgate, and at the top of one of its 
courts, is the house in which Dr. Beattie, the “ Minstrel,” lived ; 
and, from the library window, may be seen the garden in which 
he had traced in cresses the initials of his son’s name, and 
thence taught him to reason from design to a designer. 

Passing into the Gallowgate, in which the last wooden houses 
al ea we reach a buildin rea oon the Auld Castle, 
which bears the date 1494. It has been called Mar’s Castle, 
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a“ 
and associated with Cochrane; but his death took place before 
the date of this building. It has also been said that it was 
“ Christ’s palace,” in which Samuel Rutherford was confined 
when (1686) he resided in Aberdeen ; but it does not appear 
that he was literally confined to any prison; for he speaks of 
the “honest man’s house” in which he was lodged; of the 
people pointing to him as “ the banished minister ” as he passed 
along the streets, and of his opposing the Arminianism of Dr. 
Barron, whom he “ laid by after three yokings;” but, best of 
all, although inhibited to preach, he had opportunities of pri- 
vately sowing the seed of evangelical truth, and the satisfaction 
of seeing it “ brairding ” before he left the City—in proof of 
the shortsightedness of persecution. 

In the School-hill, No. 20, may be seen a picturesque house, 
ornamented with those graceful angular turrets that were 
adapted from the French chateau. From its vicinity to the 
Church, perhaps it has been regarded as the manse of the parish 
of St. Nicholas ; while, with better reason, it has been consi- 
dered as part of the monastery of the Blackfriars ; it is also 
reported to have been the house of Jameson the painter, and a 
bedroom in one of the turrets is still pointed out as having 
been occupied by Samuel Rutherford. 

Near the south-west corner of Castle Street still stands the 
house of Dr. Guild which he bequeathed to Marischal College, 
for the support of certain Bursars. 

In the lowe: part of the Netherkirkgate, there is an old 
building with the effigy of a mailed warrior, accompanied by a 
dog, which has long’ bean regarded as the representative of 
NN and has given that quarter the name of “ Wallace 

ook.” 

Relics of antiquity may also be found over the door of the 
Trades’ School, on the lower floor of their Hall, in the slabs 
bearing the inscriptions originally placed over the gateway of 
their old Hospital. 

Where the Windmill Brae is crossed by Dee Street, a rude 
stone may be observed, rising about five feet and a half above 
the level of the street, from which the neighbouring recess has 
derived the name of “ Langstane Place ;” and a little farther on, 
near Holburn Free Church, has been set up what appears to 
be but a fragment of the Crab Stone, although Gordon calls it 
t oe inconsiderable stone,” to which allusion has already been 
made. 

On the opposite side of the town, and in the declivity known 
as the Steps of Gilcomston, used to be seen a large stone 
surrounded by four smaller stones about eight yards distant, 
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known as Gilcomstone; but it is now concealed by buildings, 
and stands in the play-ground of the Boys’ Industrial School. 
It is a huge mass of close-grained gray granite, and rises eight 
feet above the surface, being three and a half feet broad, and 
two feet thick, but the outline is irregular. 


PARISH OF ABERDOUR. 





PRESBYTERY OF DEER—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 


THE name seems to be Gaelic, and derived from a small 
stream or rivulet called the Dour, anciently written Dovar, 
with the prefix abh, water, abh-ir, the mouth of the water, or 
water to water, and Dour, the stream which falls into the 
Moray Firth, about 200 yards below the old church. 


Boundaries. 


On the north, it is bounded by the Moray Firth, along which 
it has a sea-board of about 54 miles; on the east by the 

arishes of Pitsligo and Tyrie ; on the south by the parishes of 

yrie and Strichen ; and on the west by the parish of King- 
Edward, and by the burn of Chapelden, or Nethermill, which 
divides Aberdour and Gamrie parishes, and the counties of 
Aberdeen and Banff. 

Extent. 


The greatest length of the parish, from north-east to south- 
west, measures in a direct line about 94 miles, and its greatest 
breadth from south-east to north-west, 5 miles; exclusive of 
that portion which is cut off by the parish of Tyrie. This 
detached portion, which forms part of the barony ot Aberdour, 
lies about two miles from the south boundary of the parish, 
and within about two miles of the village of Strichen. The 
whole area, including the detached portion, is estimated at 
about, 16,500 acres. 

Topography. 

The face of the country is very undulating, especially the 
west and south-west division, where the hills bordering on 
King-Edward parish, attain an elevation of 746 feet above sea 
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level. The western half of the parish is traversed from south- 
west to north-west by three rivulets, in deep hollows, respec- 
tively called the dens of Troup, Auchmedden, and Aberdour. 
The southern division is traversed from north to south by the 
den of Glasslaw, through which the northern branch of the 
Ugie flows, by the village of Strichen, and joins the southern 
branch of that river at Rora, in Longside. The north and east 
division is comparatively level, and mostly all cultivated. The 

arish church, which stands at the north end of the village of 

ew Aberdour, is 200 feet above sea level, and the old castle 
of Dundargue, on the sea shore, is 65 feet above sea level. 


Geology and Soils. 


The red sandstone, with its conglomerates, which is of the 
oldest secondary formation, constitutes the huge high clifis 
along the Aberdour shore, and here it is developed in the 
most marked manner, and may be viewed as strata which 
form the very lowest part of the formation of the red and 
white sandstones, above which coal is usually found. In ap- 

earance it is of a dullish red colour, mixed with spheres, 

aving greenish-grey, and yellowish-white markings. As to 
the area of this great deposit, which forms the point at Pen- 
nan-head, and the rocks along the shore of the Moray Firth, 
owing to the covered up state of the country, we are unable to 
trace almost any part of the outline of its boundary, neither 
have we in the parish of Aberdour very distinct traces at any 
point of the junctional association formed by the sandstone 
conglomerates, and the clay slate strata ; but in the neighbour- 
ing parish of Gamrie, near Troup house, almost on the borders 
of Aberdour, there is a very fine exposure of the junction of the 
sandstone conglomerate with the greywacke group. Here we 
find the conglomerate resting unconformably, and almost hori- 
zontally on the highly inclined strata of the transition series.* 
The composition of this conglomerate, which is found overlying 
the greywacke, and in connection with the sandstone, contains 
fragments, and rolled masses of the rock on which it rests, 
whether this has arisen from igneous force, or aqueous attrition, 
it matters not, or whether some of these rolled fragments may 
not have been derived from rocks at a distance, the result 
evidently has arisen from abrasion, as it appears alike at its 

* ‘Another and instructive junction of the two classes of strata may be 
examined on the coast immediately below the old Church of Gamre, where we 
not only find that the conglomerate has been more or less quietly arranged on 
the upturned strata, but also, that 1t has been deposited after the eruption and 


refrigeration of a greenstone vein which traverses them.”—Cunningham’s 
Geognostical Account of Banffshire. 
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junction with granite, syenite, greywacke, and clay slate. We 

lieve that the Aberdour red sandstone and conglomerates 
are anes pele och and belong to the oldest secondary for- 
mation, and so far as yet discovered, it is quite destitute of 
organic remains. Large quantities of greyish granite are to be 
found in situ, and in blocks and cairns loosely scattered all over 
the parish, many of which have been used, chiefly in the 
a of houses, along with the sandstone, and in building 

ykes. 

As to the economical purposes to which the rocks of Aber- 
dour are now applied, we have only to say, that there are 
several quarries worked for ordinary building purposes; but 
the Millstone quarries of Pennan, so well known at one time 
all over the north of Scotland, are now scarcely wrought at all. 
The face of the Millstone rock, which overhangs the sea, appears 
to be inexhaustible ; but in consequence of the expense of 
en , and the high price of the stones, there 1s now no 

emand for them. 

Soils.—That which lies along the sea shore in the lower parts 
of the district, in many instances approaches to a rich loamy 
clay, which is capable of bearing superior crops of oats, barley, 
and turnips. In the higher western parts, the soil varies con- 
siderably, from black soil upon an iron-bound pan and sub- 
stratum of bluish clay, to the moorish soils which prevail in 
the neighbourhood of the peat mosses, and on the hilly parts 
of the parish. In the dens of Aberdour, Auchmedden, and of 
Nethermill, the soil which exists in the lower parts, and that 
which lies more immediately in contact with the red sandstone, 
and where it is composed of suitable proportions of felspar, 
quartz and ferruginous matter, produces a rich mould ; but 
where the beds of conglomerate abound in a disintegrated 
state, a gravelly soil occurs which is of little value. Peat earth 
covers a large area of ground in the south-western division of 
the parish. Some of it is of great depth, and is found in various 
states, from the spongy to the more compact ; but otherwise 
than as an alluvial ieponit containing the remains of trees, 
there is nothing interesting in it in a geological sense, so far 
as we are acquainted with its natural history. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


In the western division of the parish, a considerable ex- 
tent of ground has been planted with Scots firs, larch, and 
spruce, along with ash, plane, willows, and alders, and in some 
of the more sheltered parts they have succeeded remarkably 
well. In the southern division also, a good deal has been 
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anes (but mfdstly in belts and insulated patches, in more or 

ess elevated positions), and their success has not been dis- 

couraging, taking into account the soil and exposure of the 
ound. 


Botany.—The dens of Auchmedden are peculiarly rich in 
rare plants, they afford perhaps the richest field of botanical 
productions in the north of Scotland. Among the aac vem 
there is to be found the common hart’s tongue (Scolopendriwm 


vulgare), which is not to be found “in any other station in 
Aberdeenshire.” 


The following are selected as being of the rarer species, besides 
those which are common all over the country :— 


A i a a aaa Agnmony. Allium ursinum—Broad-leaved 
rarlic 
Sa sip geniculatus—Floating Fox-tail Grass. Anagalis tenella—Bog Pim- 
pernel. 
mei sa vulnerarca—Kidney-vetch. Anchusa sempervirens—Ever-green Al- 
anet. 
Asperula odorata—Sweet Woodruff. Bartsia odontites—Red Bartsia. 
Cakile maritima—Sea Rocket Cherophyllum temulentum—Rough Chervil. 
Crstus helianthemum—Rock Rose Cochlearia officnalis—Common Scurvy Grass. 
Conium maculatum—Common Hemlock. Daucus carota—Wild Carrot. 
Drosera rotundifolia—Round-leaved Sundew. LEypilobium montanum—Broad- 
leaved Willowherb. 
Eriophorum vaginatum-—Hare’s-tail CottonGrass Hrvum hirsutum—Hairy Tare. 
Fumaria po itaneepaceris ter | Fumatory. Geranium robertianum—Herb Ro- 
bert, Stinking Crane’s-bil 
oe vulgaris—Mare’s-tail. Hyacinthus non-scriptus—Wild Hyacith, Hare- 
€ 


Hydrocotyle vulgaris—White-rot, Marshpenny. Jris pseud-acorus—Yellow Ins, 
Water Flag. 

Hypericum pulchrum—Small Upright St. John’s wort. Hypericum humifusum 
—Trailing St John’s-wort 

Lithospermum mariuiumum—Sea Gromwell, Sea Bugloss. Myosotis versicolor— 
Yellow and blue Scorpion Grass 

Oxalis acetosella—Common Wood Sorrel. Plantago marituma—Sea Plantain. 

Parnassia palustris—Common Grass of Parnassus. Plantago coronopus—Buck’s- 
horn Plantain. 

Potamogeton natans—Broad-leaved Pond-weed. Pyrethrum maritimum—Sca 
Feverfew. 

Rhodwla Rosed—Rose-root Ranunculus hederaceus—Ivy-leaved Crowfoot. 

psair ei bulbosus—Bulbous Crowfoot Sazxifraya oppositifolia—Purple Saxi- 
rage. 

Stophutaria nodosa—Knotted-rooted Fig-wort. Sherardia arvensis—Little 
Field madder, Spur-wort. 

Silene inflata—Bladder Campion, White Bottle. T'rientalis Huropwa—European 
Chickweed, Winter-green. 

Veronica chamedrys—Germander Speedwell. Vicia sylvateca—Wood Vetch. 

Viola palustris—Marsh Violet. Scolopendrium vulgare—Common Hart’s-tongue. 


Sea Coast. 


The highest rocks on the sea shore are between the old 
church and the burn of Nethermill, on the Gamrie boundary 
of the parish, and are of stupendous height. On the whole 
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coast there are only three places where boats can land. One 
in the bay of Nethermill of Auchmedden, one at Pennan, and 
one below the old church, at the mouth of the Dour. There 
are several caves or caverns entering from the sea, with shingle 
beaches, in the bays of Aberdour, Pennan, and Nethermill. 
These beaches are on a considerable scale, and seem to be the 
joint production of the streams and the sea, the streams bring- 
ing down the materials, and the sea, in storms, and in fitting 
states of tide forcing them back into these small bays. Of the 
caves, the most remarkable is the cave of Cowshaven, on the 
north-east corner of the parish, where, amidst the dangers and 
privations of long proscription, Lord Pitsligo exhibited patient 
endurance and made many miraculous escapes after the battle 
of Culloden. The entrance to this cave is described as being 
difficult, “ being mostly choked up by sand and pebbles thrown 
up by the sea,” and the interior as 


‘* A cave where no daylight enters, 
But cats and badgers are for ever bred.” 


In the centre of this dungeon is a well, cut out of the solid 
rock, by the hands of the noble lord,* during his confinement.+ 
This cave has never been thoroughly explored, though several 
people have gone as far as the foul air would allow them with safe- 
ty. The old castle of Dundargue is the only castle in the parish. 
It stands on a rock of sandstone about 65 feet high above sea 
level, and is surrounded by the sea, except by a narrow neck of 
rock and earth, which joins the castle rock to the landt About 
a mile west of the old church, and at Pitjossie, there are two 
stupendous natural arches through which the sea flows at high 
water. One of them measures 90 feet long, 22 broad, and 
about 12 feet high, and the roof of the arch appears as if it 
were neatly jomted. The other stands parallel to it and is only 


*** For ten years, a price was set upon his head. To his poor neighbours 
who were familiar with his concealment, the reward would hage been riches ; 
and nothing can testify more powerfully to the affectionate respect in which his 
character was held, than that not one could be found to discharge the mercen- 
ary office of informer.”—John Blaikie, in his Old Times and the New. 

+ The writer of the New Statistical Account, 1840, says—‘‘ that the mother 
of my informant, then a girl of sixteen years of age, procured him tools for this 
pore and supplied him with food and other necessaries of hfe ; but at last 

e was compelled to quit his prison house, his dreary abode having been dis- 
covered by her footsteps in the snow.” 

t ‘‘The only part of the Castle now standing, is the entry. The whole 
breadth of the front is only 12 feet, the door is 4 feet 2 inches wide, 6 feet high, 
and is arched ; the height of the walls 12 feet 7 mches ; the length of the side 
walls, still standing, is 10 feet 6 mches; there are no other remains of the 
Castle walls, except the inside of the foundation, the outside having fallen 
down, owing to the mouldering away of the rock on which it was built.”—Old 
Statistical Account of Aberdour. 
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50 feet apart, it’measures 100 feet long, by 24 feet broad, and 
about 14 feet high, and is joined to the mainland by a narrow 
neck of earth. These two arches are joined together by another 
natural arch, 45 feet wide and 20 feet high, through which the 
sea also flows at high water, and, “when viewed from the ad- 
joining cliff, has a striking and awful appearance.” 
‘* How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
I'll look no more, 


Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong ”’ 


The large cave in the bay of Nethermill of Auchmedden, cannot 
be better described than it has been by Francis Douglas, in his 
thirty-ninth letter, 1782, on the “coast from Peterhead to Banff,” 
which we shall here transcribe verbatim It is “ narrow at the 
entry, but gradually widening as we go forward. After we had 
got a good way in, my conductor complimented me on my cour- 
age,‘ Your honowr, said he, ‘ are not timriss ; I hopes we sall hae 
better luck than the piper.’ Stout as Iam, I stood stock-still, and 
would know the fate of the piper, ere I proceeded a step fur- 
ther. ‘ Troth, sir, as the ye tauld, the poor man had gotten 
a soup o’ drink, and wist to ken fou his pipes wad soun in this 
uncouth place. Naebody doubts o’ his gaen in, but as few ever 
saw him come out. He was heard playing Lochaber-no-more 
about a mile farer ben than we are yet.’ Well friend, as you 
say, I fear nothing; but we may meet the fellow, and as I hear- 
tily hate the noise of a bagpipe, let us turn back in time” 

At all seasons of the year, ba more fe tare) in the summer 
season, a great number and variety of sea fowl! resort to these 
rocks and cliffs for hatching, and in fulfillment of a prophecy 
by Thomas the Rhymer, “ there should be an eagle vm the Crags, 
while there was a Baird in Auchmedden.” 

Hydrography. 

The principal] streams before mentioned, as the dens which 
confine them to their lower courses rise from the sea, are aug- 
mented by many small tributaries which flow from the higher 
ground in the south-western and highest division of the parish, 
and are, for agricultural aed ses, of great value. On the south- 
west extremity of the parish, there is a small moss-water loch, 
between two and three acres in extent, called Monwig, which 
is surrounded by deep peat moss, and is frequented at certain 
seasons by large flocks of geese and ducks. On the lower part 
of a small stream, called the Dardar, near Pitjossie, there is an 
interesting cascade, over which the water dashes in times of 
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flood, into three successive basins, and at the bottom of the 
lower one, falls smoothly into the Moray Firth. There are 
numerous perennial springs throughout every part of the 
parish. Some of them are of a strong chalybeate character, 
especially “Mess John’s Well” on the burn of the Dour, which 
is said to possess some medicinal virtues. The streams of 
Dour and of Chapelden respectively, su ply water-power for 
the meal mills of Abentour and N sthermail 


Zoology. 


Fishes.—The salmon fishing ex adverso of the lands of Auch- 
medden, belong to the crown, and are let for £25 a year; those 
belonging to the lands of Aberdour are let for about £90 a 
year. The herring fishery at Pennan has employed on an 
average of the past 10 years, six boats’ crews during the season, 
and the average number of crans of fish caught or cured per 
boat, has been 994; and the total average number of crans 
cured per year, 597. In the village of Pennan there are about 
50 fishermen’s houses, with a population of nearly 300, who are 
chiefly employed in prosecuting the white fishery along the 
shores of the Moray Firth, which abounds with a great variety of 
fish. 

The following is a list of fishes, &c, besides salmon, and 
herring above mentioned,—Haddock (Morhua eglefinus), ling 
(Molva vulgaris), cod (Morhua cle Sneed dog-fish (Spinax 
acanthias), tusk (Brosmus vulgaris), skate (Raia batis), 
mackerel (Scomber vulgaris), colefish, cole sethe (Merlangus 
carbonarius), flounder or plash fluke (Platessa vulgaris), holi- 
but (Hippoglossus vulgaris), sole (Solea vulgaris), wolf or cat 
fish (Anarhichas lupus), hag (Myxine glutinosa), thornback 
(Raia clavata), bladefish (Trichiurus lepturus), wide gab (Lo- 
phius piscatorvus), lumpfish ee lumpus), grey gur- 
nard (Trigla gurnardus), bullhead, alias Miller’s thumb (Cottus 
gobo), shark (Carcharias glaucus), conger eel (Anguilla con- 
ger ), crabs, lobsters, cockles, limpets, &c., most of the latter two 

inds of shell fish being used by the fishermen for bait. 


Farms and Farming. 


The following abstract will show the number of agricultural 
holdings in the parish in a classified form, exclusive of shoot- 
ings, fishing rents, moss or peats sold, quarries, mills, &., and 
land in the natural possession of proprietors. 

No. at and above No. atandabove No. atand above No. atand above No. at and above 
of fears Hak: and under £100. and under £50, and andae £20. and under £10. 
19 19 37 35 59 
And 17 occupants paying less than £5 a year. 
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Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish, year 1872-73, . . £6,750 11 1 
Do. Manse, and other Residental Buildings, otherwise 
than Farm Buildings, __. é : ; : : . 110 2 0 
Do. — Shooting, Salmon Fishing, and Fishermen’s Houses 
in Pennan,. ; F : : : ‘ ‘ P 228 3 3 
Do. Mills, Quarries, and Moss sold for fuel, . ; : 138 15 0 
Do. Small Feu Properties n New Aberdour, é ‘ 451 10 10 
Total value, : 7 : ; ; . £7,679 2 2 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


James Baird, Esq. of Auchmedden. 
Wilham Dingwall Fordyce, Esq. of Aberdour. 


The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, number, in all, 71. 


Farmng.—Within the past two nineteen years, many agri- 
cultural improvements have been effected in draining, fencing, 
road making, and in building suitable farm houses. Durin 
the same period, large tracts of muir and worn out moss lan 
have been brought into cultivation, either by making new 
holdings, or adding to adjoining farms. About seven-eights of 
the whole number of holdings are held under leases of 19 years’ 
duration, the remainder, including the mansion house and home 
farm of Aberdour, being held under leases of shorter duration. 
The rotation of cropping varies from the 4th, to the 7th-shift 
course ; but that which 1s most general is the 5th shift course, 
which consists of, 1st, oats after lea, 2nd, turnips or other green 
crop, 3rd, oats or barley, sown with grass seeds and clover, 4th, 

ass, and 5th, grass. The 6th shift course—the good and the 

ad 6th, has been followed, and about 30 years ago, the 7th- 
shift course was generally adopted. The 4th-shift course was 
followed only on a portion of the village lands of New Aberdour. 


Roads. 


The old coast road from Fraserburgh to Banff, intersects the 
pen from east to west. The Turnpike road also from Fraser- 
urgh to Banff skirts the south boundary, from Bridge-end of 
Abdlaw to Cowbog, on the Peterhead and Banff road. The 
most westerly cross road, from south to north, is that which 
runs across the hills from near New Pitsligo to Pennan. 
Another cross road, from south to north, runs from the village of 
Strichen, and Railway Station, to the village of New Aberdour ; 
and another very useful local road runs from the latter place 
in a south-westerly direction by the Glasslaws to Byth. Most 
of the oldest of these roads, especially the old coast road, the 
Gonar hill, and the Auchintumb ae are so steep in some 
parts that wheeled vehicles require more than special attention. 
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Fairs. 


There are four annual fairs held at New Aberdour. One at 
Whitsunday, and one at Martinmas, chiefly for hiring servants ; 
the other two markets are held, one in the middle of April, and 
another in the middle of August, for the sale of Cattle, &e. 
These are called the Aberdour markets ; but on a moor in the 
western division of the parish, there are two markets held— 
one in May and one in October—which are called the Byth 
markets, as they are held near Little Byth, on the borders of 
King-Edward parish. 


Communication. 


Fraserburgh is the chief post town, and between it and 
Aberdour, Pennan, &c., there is a daily post. The Strichen 
Railway Station, on the Formartine and :Buchan Railway is 
distant from New Aberdour, about 64 miles; and the Fraser- 
burgh Station, on the same Railway, is 74 miles, also from New 
Aberdour. 


Mansion Houses. 


The old mansion house of Aberdour, a square three-storied 
building, is now occupied as a dwelling house for the Mains 
farm. The Manse, to which there is attached a large Glebe, 
was built in 1822, after a lengthened litigation with tke princi- 
pal heritor, which ended in the House of Lords, in favour of 
fs minister. The church was built in 1822, and is seated 
or 800. 


Inns and Alehouses. 
There are two licensed houses in the village of Pennan, and 


three in the village of New Aberdour, one of which is called the 
“ Aberdour Hotel,” where provisions are to be had cheap. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF ABERDOUR, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 14TH MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . : ; . £540 4 4 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 232 2 34 
—_—_————_ £772 6 ‘7% 
= 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . - £44916 14 
Relief of Casual Poor, : : ‘ ‘ j 14 9 
Medical Relief,. _.. ; , : ; ; - 5 3 
Management, . : . : ;. ‘ 4 8 
Balancein hand, . ... . 26319 14 


£772 6 "h 
a eS 
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ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 1l4tx MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Relieved during the year. ae Sibi rags Casual Poor. 


























Pepuleten Fatuous 
n or 
Regis- Other 
1861. Depend- Depend- Depend-| Insane. 
Males | Females. | Total tered Casual 
ants. Poor ants. Poor. ants. 
1,997 | 21 | 48 | 69 | 44 3 8 12 9 4 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, and there are four mem- 
bers or elected managers on the Board. 


Il.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


As the Aberdeenshire Aberdour is far more likely to have 
been the scene of a shipwreck “half o’er” between Norwa 
and Scotland than the village of the same name on the Firt 
of Forth, so we here introduce “the grand old ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens.” Our claim might be farther strengthened by 
the concluding stanza of the copy in the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border :— 


‘* Oh, forty miles off Aberdeen, 
’Wis forty fathoms deep, 
And there hes gude Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wy the Scots lords at his feet.’ 


In support of the authenticity of the narrative of the story, 
which was called in question by the late Mr. Robert Chambers, 
and of its applicability to any known event of history, Mr. 
Clyne, in his Ballads from Scottish History, says, “ William 
Motherwell, I believe, first directed attention to the following 
passage in Fordoun’s Scotichronicon as narrating the incident 
to which the ballad refers. Inthe year 1281, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Alexander III., was espoused to Eric the King of Norway, 
and, leaving Scotland on the last day of July, she crossed the 
sea in noble style, accompanied by the Earl and Countess of 
Monteith, and also by the Abbot of Balmerino, and Bernard 
de Montealto (Mowat), and many knights and nobles. After 
the celebration of the nuptials, the said Abbot, and Bernard, 
and many other persons, in returning home were drowned.”+ 

“There is more difficulty,” Mr. Clyne observes, “in regard- 


+ The Earl of Monteith and his Lady had sailed apparently in a different ship. 
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ing the narrative as entirely fictitious, than in believing that 
this ‘grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens,’ as Coleridge, with 
a poet’s ready appreciation of its merits, calls it, was originally 
composed at a period when the fate of the ‘ancient mariner,’ 
whose shipwreck the unknown minstrel sings, was an event, if 
not within the memory of persons then alive, yet a living tra- 
dition among the Scottish people.” 

Various copies have been published, but we follow the col- 
lated version of Professor Aytoun :— 


SIR PATRICK SPENS. 


Tue King sits in Dunfermline toun, 
Dnnking the blude-red wine ; 
‘*Q whaur shall I get a skeely skipper, 
To sail this ship of mine ?” 


Then up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the King’s right knee ; 
‘¢ Sir Patrick Spens 1s the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.” 


The King has written a braid letter, 
And sealed 1t with his hand, 

And sent 1t to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the sand. 


‘*To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the faem ; 
The King’s daughter to Noroway, 
It’s thou maun tak’ her hame.” 


The first line that Sir Patrick read, 
A loud laugh laughed he, 

The next line that Sir Patrick read, 
The tear came to his e’e, 


‘*O wha is this has done this deed, 
This ill deed done to me, 
To send us out at this time o’ the year 
To sail upon the sea?” 


They hoisted their sails on a Monday morn, 
1? a the haste they may ; 
And they hae landed in Noroway 
Upon the Wednesday. 


They hadna been a week, a week, 
In Noroway but twae, 

When that the lords o’ Noroway 
Began aloud to say— 


‘* Ye Scotismen spend a’ our King’s gowd, 
And a’ our Queenis fee.” 

** Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud, 
Sae loud’s I hear ye lie ! 
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For I brought as much o’ the white monie, 
As gane* my men and me. 
And a half-fout o’ the gude red gold, 
Out owre the sea with me. 


Be’t wind or weet, be’t snaw or sleet, 
Our ship shall sail the morn.” 
‘* Now ever alack, my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm. 


I saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wy the auld moon 1n her arm ; 
And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 
That we shall come to harm !” 


They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 

When the hft grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 


The ropes they brak, and the top-masts lap, 
It was sic a deadly storm ; 

The waves came o’er the broken ship, 
Till a’ her sides were torn. 


‘OQ whaur will I get a good sailor 
Will tak’ the helm in hand, 

Until I win to the tall top-mast, 
And see if I spy the land ;”’ 


‘¢ It’s here am I, a sailor gude, 
Will tak’ the helm im hand, 
Till ye win to the tall top-mast, 
But I fear ye’ll ne’er spy land.” 


He hadna gane a step, a step, 
A step but barely ane, 

When a bolt flew out of the gude ship’s side, 
And the salt sea 1t cam’ in. 


** Gae, fetch a web of the silken claith, 
Another o’ the twine, 
And wap them into the gude ship’s side, 
And lat na the sea come in.” 


They fetched a web o’ the silken claith, 
Another o’ the twine, 

And they wapped them into the good ship’s side, 
But aye the sea came in. 


O laith, laith were our good Scots lords 
To weet their leathern shoon, 

But lang ere a’ the play was o’er, 
They wat their heads abune. 


O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 
WY their fans into their hand, 

Or e’er they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the land. 


* Maintain. + A measure , an eighth of a peck 
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O lang, latig may their ladies sit, 
Wi’ their gowd kaims in their hair 
A’ waiting for their ain dear lords, 
For them they'll see nae mar. 


Half owre, half owre to Aberdour 
It’s fifty fathoms deep, 

And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi the Scots lords at his feet. 


III.—EMINENT MEN. 


Lorp Prtstico had his hiding place, after the battle of Cullo- 
den, in the cave of Cowshaven, in this parish (previously de- 
scribed). ALEXANDER Forsss, the last Lord Pitsligo, in his 
youth enjoyed the advantages of foreign travel, and had visited 
the exiled Stuarts at St. Germains, conceiving and retaining 
for them afterwards a strong affection. He was engaged in 
the general rising, headed by the Earl of Mar, on the death of 
Queen Anne; but eaanes the pains and penalties which 
others sufiered, and was allowed to return to his old castle of 
Pitsligo, where he passed many years in tranquil enjoyment. 
He had nearly completed his 7th year, when Charles dward 
landed to claim his forfeited rights, and the old Jacobite ac- 
cepted the invitation of younger cavaliers to put himself at 
their head, and joined the standard of the Prince at Edinburgh. 
The battle of Prestonpans had been won. Lord Pitsligo put 
himself at the head of the troops, and, “it seemed as if religion, 
virtue, and justice were entering the camp under the appear- 
ance of this venerable old man.” He deplored the failure of 
the cause, and, amidst the dangers and privations of his long 
proscription, he exhibited a patient endurance and heroic for- 
titude Te enough to extort respect from his enemies. His 
escapes in this parish were numerous, and almost miraculous. 
His Lordship was author of Essays Moral and Philosophical, 
and of Thoughts concerning Man’s Condition and Duties. He 
was the last of our Cavaliers, 
‘* And no fond tears, save those of heaven, 
The glorious bed bedew 


Of the last old Scottish Cavalier, 
All of the olden time.” 


Under this head may be mentioned the Barrps of Auch- 
medden, a very ancient family. The tradition is, that, as King 
William the Lion was hunting in one of the west counties, he 
had strayed from his attendants, and was alarmed by the 
approach of a wild boar, when a gentleman of the name of 
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Baird came up, and had the good fortune to slay the boar. 
For this si a ecrvite the king made a considerable addition 
to the lands he had formerly given him, and assigned him for 
his coat of arms a boar passant, and for his motto Dominus 
fecit. The arms and motto are to be seen on an ancient monu- 
ment belonging to the family of Auchmedden in the churchyard 
of Banff. 

A.D. 1568. GerorcE Barrp received from the Regent, Earl 
of Moray, a disposition, heritable and irredeemable, to the 
lands of Auchmedden, “for many acts of utility and friendship 
done to me, and many sums of money given out by him in my 
service.” 

1593. ANDREW BairD went to France to finish his studies, 
and became Professor of Sciences at Lyons. GILBERT, his 
brother, married the heiress of Ordinhuives, in Banffshire, 
1578, and had by her 32 children, the greater part of whom 
lived to the age of maturity. 

1650. Jon, eldest son of Andrew, was bred to the law. On 
the Restoration, he was created a Knight, and was soon after 
appointed one of the Senators of the College of Justice, by the 
title of Lord New Byth. 

1647. James Barry was a lawyer of high reputation. King 
Charles I. reposed great confidence in him, and appointed him 
sole Commissary of the Ecclesiastical Courts in Scotland. The 
king issued a warrant for creating him a peer, by the title of 
Lord Doveran; but Mr. Baird died before the patent passed 
the seals. 

1658. Sir JAMES BarIRD was High Sheriff of Banff, and was 
much respected for his abilities, integrity, and address. In 
1662, he received several marks of the king’s favour, among 
others, an acquittal, for acting in the above office during the 
a Saka to the effect that—“ We are fully satisfied of his 
(Sir James’s) conduct and loyal affection to Our Person and 
Government, and therefore declare him free of all censure, &c.” 
—Supersigned Charles, and subscribed Lauderdale. 

WILLIAM BAIRD, the last male representative of the Bairds 
of Auchmedden, born in 1701, published a translation of Thu- 
cydides; but, having taken part in the disastrous rising of 
1745, he was lined to remain several years in concealment, 
generally in Echt, the property of his brother-in-law, who was 
created the first Earl of Fife. Though his estate was not 
confiscated, yet his pecuniary difficulties constrained him to 
dispose of it to Lord Haddo, in 1750. He wrote interesting 
Genealogical Memoirs of the Duffs, tracing the history of that 
noble family to its origin, and giving interesting anecdotes of 
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many of the collateral branches. The remains of Mr. Baird, 
who died in Aberdeen in 1777, and of his wife Ann Duff, who 
died in 1773, repose in the churchyard of St. Nicholas. 

As Sir Davip Barb, Bart., K.C.B, was descended from a 
junior branch of the Bairds of Auchmedden, so he may pro- 
perly be introduced here. Born in 1757, he entered the ny 
in 1772, and greatly distinguished himself in the contest wit 
Hyder Ali, and the taking of Seringapatam. On the death of 
Sir John Moore, he succeeded to the chief command; and, 
having acted as Governor both of Kinsale and Fort-George, he 
died in 1829 at his seat of Ferntower, Perthshire. 

Of the same family was the celebrated BAYARDO, or BoJaRDO, 
the Italian poet, who wrote Orlando Innamorato, which 
Ariosto made the groundwork of his Orlando Furioso, whom 
he drives mad by making Angelica fall in love with an obscure 
squire. 


IV.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Parish Church stands at the northern extremity of the 
village of New Aberdour, and is conveniently situated for the 
bulk of the population. The Church was erected in 1818, and 
was calculated to accommodate 800, with all the sittings free. 
The Manse was built in 1822, after a long litigation, which re- 
sulted in the House of Lords deciding that law did not limit 
the sum to be allowed for building manse, offices and garden 
walls to £1,000 Scots. There were few dissenters in the parish 
till 1843; but the Free Church has now a Preaching Station 
in it. 

The Parochial Register was supposed to be the oldest in the 
Church of Scotland, but the most ancient part of it was lost in 
1815, and the remainder commences in 1698. 

In addition tothe Parochial School, there is a School on the 
lands of Auchmedden, chiefly for the benefit of the children of 
Pennan, which is partly supported by the interest of money 
mortified for this purpose by Lady Jane Hay, daughter of the 
Earl of Kinnoul. There are several Elementary Schools in the 
parish, but modifications and new arrangements will no doubt 
soon, be made by the application of the Education Act. The 
people are quite alive to the benefits of education, and send 
their children regularly to School, and the consequence is, that 
few are unable to a} and write. The habits of the people 
are sober and industrious ; shrewd and intelligent, social and 
obliging, they are regular in their attendance on the ordinances 
of religion, and the poor scarcely ever apply for parochial relief 
until compelled by necessity. 
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The population has increased progressively since the begin- 
ning of the century, which is partly to be attributed to the 
erection of New Aberdour in 1798, and to the births exceeding 
the deaths by more than one half 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


THE old Cairn of Coburty stands on the farm of that name, and 
other Cairns were at one time scattcred over it and through the 
lower division of the parish. Tradition relates that the Danes 
landed on the east coast of Buchan, and were pillaging the 
country on their way to join their vebee a then in posses- 
sion of Moray. They were first attacked by the Scots in the 
neighbouring parish of Rathen, where an encounter took place. 
Three of their leaders were slain at Memsie, and three Cairns 
-were raised on the very spot where each of them fell. The 
Danes retreated, and were overtaken at Coburty, and again 
defeated, and Cairns were raised over the graves of many. 
They again retreated, and are said to have been finally defeated 
on the field of the Bloody Pots, near the old church of Gamrie. 
Some of the Coburty Cairns that have been opened, were found 
to contain a rude stone coffin, containing ashes and human bones. 

Brodie’s Cairn, on the farm of Towie, commemorates the 
murder of his mother by a farmer of that name. The body 
was brought to the gate of the churchyard of Aberdour, and 
the parishioners were called upon severally to apply the hand 
to the corpse, in the belief that blood would flow at the touch 
of the murderer. The son of the murdered woman was ob- 
served to be reluctant to undergo the ordeal, and, when com- 
pulsion was threatened, he confessed the murder, and, after 
execution, his body was quartered, and his remains buried b 
the sides of four roads leading to the church, on each of which 
a Cairn was raised. 

The ruins of what is said to have been a Roman Catholic 
Chapel are to be seen in the Chapel-Den, on a haugh opposite 
the Tore of Troup. 

The ancient Fortress or Castle of Dundargue was one of 
the strongholds of the Cumines, Earls of Buchan. On the 
death of King Robert the Bruce, the kingdom descended to 
his son David, who was then only four years of age; and Ran- 
dolph, Earl of Moray, was appointed Regent. Edward Baliol, 
however, conceived that a favourable opportunity for recover- 
ing the kingdom which his father had shamefully renounced 
to the king of England, had now oceurred, and, for this pur- 
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pose, he gathered around him, amongst others, those English- 
men who had, before the battle of Bannockburn, received gifts 
of land, and others who claimed estates by inheritance. Among 
the latter was Sir Henry de Beaumont, who had married Alice, 
the eldest daughter of the Earl of Buchan, and, consequently, 
as Wyntown narrates,— 
‘‘ The Bewmownde went in-til Bwchane, 

And there Dwndarg of Lyme and Stane 

He made stowtly, and thare-in lay.” 
On Sir Andrew Murray’s besieging the castle, the English 
sallied forth, but were repulsed. 

‘* The Wardane gart his Wrychtis syne 

Set wp rycht stowtly his Engyne, 

And warpyd till thare Towre a Stane. 

The first cast, that it kest, bot ane, 

It hit the Towre a mery Strak, 

That the mast Gest of that Towre brak.” 
The Beaumont immediately treated for his own safety and 
that of his garrison, yielded the fort to the Warden, and then 
retreated to England ; but 


‘* Qwhethir he went by Land or Se, 
I wate noucht the certanté ” 


PARISH OF ABOYNE AND GLENTANAR. 





PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE O’NEIL—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 


« A FRIEND to statistical enquiries,” who wrote the Statistical 
Account of Aboyne for Sir John Sinclair, says the origin of the 
name is unknown. The writer of the New Statistical Account, 
1843, says that it is compounded of two Gaelic words, “A, a 
ford, and bownne or buimme a current of rippling water.” In 
the admirable work by the Rev. J. Taylor, “ Words and Places,” 
second edition published in 1864—“ We find that in Germany 
there is a river called Abhimne, which means the water chan- 
mel ”"—and at page 205, he says, that “There is, in fact, hard] 

a single Celtic word meaning stream, current, brook, channel, 
water, or flood, which does not enter largely into the river 
names of Europe.” The same author gives an immense num- 
ber of pure Gaelic names of places in the north of Germany, 
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which tends to support the theory of those who are of opinion 
that the original inhabitants of this part of the country came 
from the east. Glentanar, which lies on the right bank of the 
Dee, and Inchmarnock on the left, at a remote period, formed 
one parish—the former being added to Aboyne, and the latter 
merged into the united parishes of Glenmuick, Tullich, and 
Glengairn. Glean-tan-ar, in Gaelic, signifies the glen, or the 
hollow of scant-arable land. 


Boundarves. 

The united parish is bounded on the north by the parishes 
of Coull and Lumphanan ; on the east by the parish of Kin- 
cardine O’Neil ; on the south by the parish of Birse, and of 
Lochlee in Forfarshire ; and on the west by the united parishes 
of Glenmuick, Tullich, and Glengairn. 


Extent. 

The greatest length of the parish, from north-east to south- 
west, measures in a direct line, about 12 miles, and its greatest 
breadth from east to west, from Potarch to Dee Castle, also in 
a direct line, is 11 miles, A small detached portion of the pa- 
rish of Aboyne, called Percy, lies on the left bank of the water of 
Feugh, and is wholly surrounded by the parish of Birse. The 
area of the whole, including this soaked portion, is estimated. 
at about 36,150 acres. 

Topography. 

The Glentanar portion of the parish is very mountainous, 
rising from the Dee by the ridge of Bellrory, which forms the 
west side of the Glen, runs towards Mont Keen (3077 feet), and 
the ridge, east of the Tanar, runs from Craigendinny (1234 feet) 
to the Cockcairn (2390 feet), which is the highest point in the 
parish, on the Firmonth part of the Grampians The lowest 
point being the rocks of Inch-bare, on the Dee, at the Bridge 
of Potarch, which are 270 feet above sea level. The Dee, at 
the influx of the burn of Dess is 305 feet, the church of 
Aboyne is 420 feet, and the Dee, at the influx of the water of 
Dinnet, 460 feet. 

The parish of Aboyne, or Barony* lies on the left bank of the 
Dee, between the waters of Dess and Dinnet, but the parish also 
includes the lands of Balnacraig, which lie on the right bank 
of the river, opposite to Kincardine O’Neil. The surface of 
the north part of the parish, although hilly, is not mountainous, 
the highest point being the Mortlich (1247 feet), and is the 

* According to Gordon of Straloch, ‘‘ Titulos Baronis Parlamentarnu dat 


Marchonis Huntle: filhorum um,” the Burgh formerly called Bunty, now 
Charlestown, stands near Ahoyne Castle. 
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southernmost top of the ridge of Tillylair, which divides the 
parishes of Lumphanan and Coull. The north-eastmost corner 
of the parish, at Drumduan, on the burn of Dess, being 427 
feet ; the Scarhill of Tillyduke, on the west, 984 feet, and the 
Bridge of Belnagowan, on the Tarland road, 470 feet. 


Geology and Soils. 


Granite forms the primitive formation throughout the united 
ear and its component parts are quartz, mica, felspar, and 
ornblende, varying in colour from whitish-grey to red ; the 
latter much resembles Peterhead granite, and is capable of 
being finely polished. The rock is everywhere found in large 
masses and 1attered blocks of various sizes scattered over the 
hills and valleys, along with syenitic boulders. Large frag- 
ments of black ferruginous rock are found in the valley of the 
river, which appear to have been disintegrated from rocks 
which only exist at a much higher level, and higher up the 
Dee than the bounds of the parish. 

In Glentanar, the alluvial soil washed down from the adja- 
cent hill slopes is of a lightish loam, more or less mixed with 
decomposed reddish granite On the Firmonth, topaz has been 
found imbedded in the granite, and crystallized quartz, both 
white and rose colour. Limestone in small quantities is to be 
found, but it is of an impure quality. lronstone boulders are 
found in many places, and traces of manganese have been found, 
and, along the ae of Ault-dinny, which borders with Birse, a 
kind of clay called “fullers earth” is to be found. On the ridge 
of hills which run from Craigendinny* toward the Firmonth, 
there are large deposits of peat earth, overlying the remains of 
oak, birch, and other ieciduous trees, at. a much higher level 
than those of the same species of trees which are now found 
growing in this part of the country. 

Soils.—The soil generally over the east division, the Muir of 
Dess, is of various kinds, but it is mostly of a black moorish 
description, largely mixed with gravel ad water-worn pebbles. 
On the higher ground, towards the Mortlich, and along the 
valley of the water of Aboyne, the soil is of a better quality— 
overlying gravelly clay and boulder stones, while on the west 
division, by Ferrar, Braeroddach, and the water of Dinnet, there 
is every varicty of soil, varying from pebbly-gravel, black loam, 
to clay, and yellow loam, with an abundance of grey granite and 
gneiss boulders. The alluvial land along the valley of the Dee 
is of a light sandy nature, on gravel and water-worn pebbles, 
and in the broad haughs, numerous old channels of the river 


* Creag-an-teine, or the rock of fire. 
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may be traced” by the water borne debris left in ridges, and 
the basins or dead flats which stretch across the valley from 
bank to brae. 


Arboriculture and Botany 


Along the north side of the river, the plantations surround- 
ing Aboyne Castle cover a large extent of ground, nearly 
3,000 acres. The outlying woods chiefly consist of Scots fir, 
and larch of various ages Those plantations in the immediate 
vicinity of the Castle are well mixed with oaks, ash, elm, beech, 
and birch, and some spruce trees, which form a pleasant variety. 
About 30 years ago, the greater portion of the older pine trees 
was cut down, and the ground replanted, but many years must 
elapse before these comparatively young plantations can attain 
the prominence of their predecessors In the private grounds 
of Aboyne, there are some fine specimens of old Scots fir trees, 
oak, elm, and birch, also some promising young Wellingtonias 
Along the right bank of the Dee, from Craigendinny, by the 
lower glen of the Tanar, and along the northern slopes of Bell- 
rory, a large extent of muir ground has recently been planted 
with Scots firs and larch, mixed with some hardwood trees 
along the base of the hill slopes, which have already become 
valuable for shelter. 

The “ Forest of Glentanar,” which is said to be a portion of 
the old Caledonian forest, extends for several miles along both 
sides of the glen, and the tributary streams of the Allochy and 
the Gairney, and high up the northern slopes of Mont Keen 
and the Firmonth. The outlines of the ice portion of the 
ground, growing trees, are not very well defined, therefore, we 
can only give an approximation of its extent; however, we 
believe that it excecds, rather than falls short of 4,000 acres. 
Within the present century, Glentanar has been twice almost 
disafforested—that is, the best and most accessible trees were 
cut down ; but for the past 25 years, it has been allowed “ to 
rest and be thankful.” The soil appears to be very suitable to 
the natural Scotch pine, and from the tendency of the trees 
to seed, many of the corries and lower slopes of the hills now 
present groups and masses of remarkably thriving trees. The 
writer of the Statistical Account, 1796, says, he numbered 130 
concentric circles—annual zones—on a tree 11 inches in dia- 
meter, which is a proof of the fine quality of the timber 

The plantations on Balnacraig extend to between 1,300 and 
1,400 acres. The planted trees consist chiefly of Scotch firs— 
all well-grown trees—and the natural, of hazel and birch scrub. 

Botuny.—The botany of Aboyne and Glenutanar presents 
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many interesting objects to those who desire to study the 
vegetable kingdom. We shall therefore enumerate a few of 
the rarer plants and trees which are considered indigenous, 
Viz. — 


Alchemilla alpina—Alpine Lady’s Mantle. Anthyllis vulneraria—Kidney Vetch. 
Arctium lappa—Smooth Burdock. <Aquilegia vulgaris—Common Columbine. 
Ajuga reptans—Common Bugle. Arundo phragmites—Common Reed. 
Avena Alpina—Alpine Oat-Grass. Cistus helianthemum—Rock Rose. 
Calamagrostis epigejos—Wood Reed. COnicus heterophyllus—Melancholy Thistle. 
Comarum palustre—Marsh Cinquefoil. Corylus avellana—Common Hazel. 
Sa hae felk rit atic orse-tail. Hquisetum fluviatile—Great Water 
orse-tai 
Fraainus excelsior—Common ash. Festuca vivipara—Viviparous Fescue Grass. 
Gentiana Campestris—Field Gentian. Galiwm Boreale-—Cross-leaved Bed-straw. 
Glechoma hederacea—Ground Ivy. Geranium sylvaticum—Wood Crane’s bill. 
Goodyera repens—Creeping Goodyera. Hypericum pulchrum—Small Upright 
St. John’s-wort. 
Tex aquifolium—Common Holly. Tris pseudo-acorus--Yellow Water Iris. 
Lonicera periclymenum— Honeysuckle. Lycopodium clavatum—Common club- 
moss. 
bday Ansel alpinum—Savin-leaved Club-moss. Melica Cerula—Purple Mellic 
Tass. 
Meum athamanticum—Spignel, Bald-money. Mercurialis perennis—Perenial 


Mercury. 

Nymphaea alba—White Water Lily. Oxyra reniformis—Kidney-leaved Moun- 
tain Sorrel. 

Ononis arvensis—Rest-harrow. Orchis maculata—Spotted Palmate Orchis. 

Pinguicola vulgaris—Common Butterwort. Potamogeton compressa—Flat- 
stalked Pond-weed. 

Primula vulgaris—Common Primrose. Primula veris—Cowslip. 

Parnassia palustris—Common Grass of Parnassus. Pyrola media—Intermediate 
Winter-green. 

Prunus padus—Bird Cherry. Prunus spinosa—Sloe-tree, Black-thorn. 

Pyrus aucaparia-—-Mountain Ash, Rowan Tree. Potentilla fragariastrum— 
Barren Strawberry. 

pee eo eee Poplar, Aspen. Rodiola millegrana—Thyme-leaved. 

x-seed. 

Roseda luteola—Dyer’s Weed, Wild Woad. Rosa spinosissima—Burnet Rose. 

Rubus saxatilia—Stone Bramble. Rubus fruticosus—Common Bramble, 

Rubus chamemorus—Mountain Bramble, Cloud Berry. Sambucus ebuluse— 
Dwarf Elder. 

ae Europea—W ood Sanicle. Statice armeria—Common Thrift, Sea-gilli- 

ower. 

Sazifraga aizoides— Yellow Mountain Saxifrage. Silene maritima—Sea Compion. 

a cise Kuropeus—Mountain Globe Flower. Scirpus fluitans—Floating Club- 
ru 


Vaccinium orycocus— Marsh Wortle-berry, Cran-berry. Scirpus cctaceus-- 
Bristle stalked Club-rush. : 

a seca ai thapsus—Great Mullem. Véronica hederifolia —Ivy-leaved Speed- 
well. 

Veronica humifusa—Prostrate Speedwell. Veronica Scutellata—Narrow-leaved 
Speedwell. 


Hydrography. 
The principal river is the Dee, which intersects and forms 


the boundaries of the parish for about 15 miles, following the 
windings of its course. The next stream in point of size is the 
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water of Tanar, which has its source on Mont Keen, and, after 
a wild impetuous course of about 14 miles, in a north-easterly 
direction, along with its chief tributary streams the Gairney and 
the Allachy, fails into the Dee about a mile above the Suspen- 
sion Bridge of Aboyne. The water of Dinnet, which forms the 
west boundary of the parish, north of the Dee, flows from Lochs 
Kinnoir and Dawin ; the burn of Aboyne, or the Allach, which 
flows from the Vale of Cromar, past Aboyne Castle, falls into 
the Dee below Belwade ; and the burn of Dess, which flows 
from the valley of Lumphanan, and the old loch of Auchlossan 
forms the east boundary of Aboyne, and falls into the Dee at 
Mill of Dess. About a mile above the confluence of the Dess 
with the Dee, there is a remarkable cascade which is called the 
“Sloe of Dess,” a fine view of which can be obtained from the 
“Commisioners road.” North of the Dee, there are several 
small streams, and in Glentanar, there are the Ault-roy, Ault- 
dinny, and other mountain streams of lesser note. The detached 
ioe of the parish is bounded on the south by the water of 

eugh, which has its source in the forest of Birse, and falls into 
the Doe at Banchory-Ternan. There are numerous perennial 
springs throughout the parish, some of which were held in 
great veneration ; such as the Lady’s and the Shkeulan well 
and tree, which are situated about half-way between Aboyne 
Castle and the old church. Muchreiah’s* well and stone, with 
@ cross cut on it, stands about a mile west of the Castle. 

On the eastern skirts of the policies of Aboyne Castle, near 
to the old church and burying ground, there is an artificial 
lake, covering about 30 acres, with several small islets in it, 
which, along with its margins, are covered with graceful-look- 
ing spruce trees, and masses of fragrant birch. 


Farms and Farming. 


Excluding the value of agricultural land in the natural pos- 
session of proprietors, the value of residential buildings, mills, 
&c., fishing and shooting rents—the following is an abstract of 
the number and rent of the agricultural holdings in a classified 
form :— 

No. atand above No, atandabove No, atand above No atandabove No at and above 


£. 
of yearly rent. and under £100 and under £50. and under £20, and under £10. 
5 13 36 13 26 


And 23 occupants paying less than £5 a year. 


* Anglice—the well of the sow’s shealing 
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Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish, year 1872-73, . _. £4,779 18 10 
Do. Mansion Houses and Residential Buildings, otherwise 

than Farm Buildings, . .. : : ge 919 19 4 

Do. Mills or Manufactories, and Market Customs, . ; 103 0 O 

Do. Shootings and Fishings, Let, . : ‘ : . 1,240 0 0 

Do. Railways, ; ‘ ‘ ; : : . 1,052 0 0 

Total value, : ; : F ; . £8,004 18 2 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
The Most Noble, The Marquis of Huntly. 


William E Nicol, Esq of Balnacraig. 
Francis Farquharson, Esq. of Percy 


The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, number, 1m all, 21 ; and there 

are 17 tenants of subjects held under improving leases of 21 years’ duration. 

Farming.—The usual term of ordinary farming leases 1s 19 
years, and the rotation of cropping, that of the 5th and 6th; 
formerly the 7th-shift course prevailed, but that of the 5th, is 
the one which is now generally followed, and is considered the 
most profitable course for those farming light soils, It consists 
of, 1st, oats after lea, 2nd, turnips, 8rd, oats or bere, sown with 
grass seeds and clover, 4th, grass, and 5th, grass. Under the im- 
proving leases, that is the leases which are held for a term of 
21 years, a great extent of barren land has been brought under 
cultivation, and suitable farm buildings have been erected. 
Generally throughout the parish, the farm buildings have of 
late years undergone great improvements, it may therefore 
be said that those in the parish of Aboyne are of a superior 
description. 

Roads 


The portion of Aboyne lying north of the Dee is intersected 
by the old Deeside turnpike road, from the Bridge of Dess (363 
feet) to the Bridge of Dinnet (505 feet), which passes through the 
pear of Charlestown. The “Commissioners road” from Deeside 
to Alford, passes along the Aboyne side of the water of Dess, on 
the east boundary of the parish ; and the Cromar, or Tarland 
road, skirts the western side of the policies of Aboyne Castle. 
South of the Dee, the country is accommodated by a fairly kept 
Commutation, or County road, which leads from the Bridge of 
Potarch to Ballater, and passes through Birse, by the Bridge 
of Tanar, Dee Castle, and Pannanich. A branch from this road 
leads along Glentanar, and runs up as far as the confluence of the 
water of Gairney. In 1828, Lord Aboyne erected a suspension 
bridge across the Dee, a little above the old-ford, but the disas- 
trous fleod of the 4th of August, in the following year, swept 
it away. Another bridge was erected in 1881, solely at his 
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ine , 
Lordship’s expense, and both bridges are said to have cost 
£7,000. The length of the present bridge between the points 
of suspension is 230 feet, and the width of the carriage-way is 
14 feet. On the south embankment approach, there are two 
iron-trussed arches of 50 and 60 feet span, and two stone arches 
of 20 and 30 feet span. Since the passing of the Aberdeen- 
shire Roads Act of 1865, this bridge has been put on the County 
bridge list, and has recently undergone considerable repairs, of 
which it stood in need. The roadway of this bridge is 412 
feet above sea level, and the roadway on the bridge over the 
Tanar, south Deeside road, 470 feet. 

The Deeside Extension, and the Braemar Railways intersect 
the parish from north-cast to south-west, for a distance of about 
seven miles. The Aboyne Station is 324 miles from Aberdeen, 
and is very centrically situated for the district ; the Dess Station 
(294 miles), although within the parish of Aboyne, is considered 
to be the station for the village of Kincardine O’Neil. 


Markets or Fairs. 


The Aboyne markets are held upon a large green which lies 
between the Church and the Huntly Arms Hotel, and is skirted 
east and west by the newer parts of the village, and the ground 
is admirably suited for the purpose The old statutory markets 
are held at Candlemass, Michaelmass, and Hallowmass Mar- 
kets are also held on the 3rd Thursday of the month of January, 
March, and April, the Ist Tuesday and 3rd Thursday of May, 
the last Wednesday of June, the Tat Friday of July, the 3rd 
Thursday of September, the Ist Tuesday and Wednesday (O 8S.) 
of October, and on the Tuesday after, for hiring, the 3rd Thurs- 
day of November, and on the 3rd Thursday of December, all 
being held for the sale of horses, cattle, and sheep. 


Buildings. 


The early history of Aboyne Castle is unknown, tradition 
furnishes no distinct evidence at what time it was built, but 
from the circumstance of its being placed in low-lying ground, 
it seems to have been surrounded by water, and accessible only 
by boat or draw-bridge, a position likely to have been selected 
for strength, or of easy “ceanice The Bissets possessed the 
lands of Aboyne in 1242, but were obliged to leave the country. 
The lands then fell into the hands of the Knights Templar,* 
and the Castle was for a time occupied by the Earl of Mar . In 
1388 we find the Castle and lands of Aboyne in possession of 
the Gordons of Huntly, and in 1630, they were in possession 

* Chartulary of Aberdeen. 
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of John, second son of the Earl of Huntly, who was burned at 

Frendraught, on the 30th of April of that year.* In 1671, the 

west part of the Castle was rebuilt by Charles, first Earl of 

Aboyne, and in 1801, the east wing was added by the grand- 

father of the present ek es he old mansion-house of 
e 


Ce is now occupied as a farm house. The Parish 
Church of Aboyne was built in 1842, and is seated for 628. 


The Manse was built in 1790, but several additions have been 
made to it since. The old Church of St. Lesmo, Glentanar, 
(alias the Black Chapel of the Moor, with the old burying- 
ground surrounding it), has recently been restored. 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There are two inns in Charlestown, and refreshment rooms 
at the Railway Station. The Huntly Arms Hotel is a first- 
class establishment, where post horses and vehicles can be 
obtained, and the charges are at least equal to those of the 
best hotels in Aberdeen or Edinburgh. There are other two or 
three wayside public-houses or drinking shops in the parish. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF ABOYNE, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 14TH MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . . .«  » £827 5 5 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 23 19 11 
On Loans raised on Security of Assessments, . 38 9 8 
£399 15 0 
Ss 
EHaxpenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £307 9 10 
Relief of Casual Poor, ‘ ; , : ‘ 012 9 
Medical Relief, (ex Parliamentary Grant), : 12 12 0 
Management, : ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ 27 2 Of 
Law Expenses, . ; , . : ‘ ‘ 614 4 
Repayment of Money Borrowed, : ‘ . 38 13 5 
Balance in hand, . : ‘ ; 610 74 
£399 15 0 





ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 14Tx MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Relieved during the year D pc dees a Casual Poor. 


nopeeon eee, P Fatuous 
n 
Regis- Oth or 
1861. Males. | Females | Total. ee os Depend- Casual Depend-| Insane. 
: Poor an Poor. ants, 
1,160 11 40 51 27 6 2 l 0 2 


* It is still doubtful whether his death was caused wilfully or accidentally. 
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The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, and there are three mem- 
bers or elected managers on the Board. 


I1.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE old Church was situated at the foot of the Mortlich hill, 
near the end of the loch. It was surrounded by the graveyard, 
but its foundations are now indicated only by a swarded ridge 
rising somewhat above the surrounding level. The walls of the 
old Manse are still standing, although somewhat dilapidated, 
as they were built of surface stones, principally of gneiss and 
granite and cemented with clay, and the ivy, struggling through 
the debris, still clings to its falling support. There are some 
interesting monuments in the churchyard. A few are of very 
considerable antiquity, and the ornaments sufficiently quaint. 
One represents a man standing on a globe, not larger than his 
head, holding a sand glass in the right hand, and a scythe in 
the left. Another, around a scull and cross bones, bears the 
usual MEMENTO Mort, and, beneath a shield, Hora Fvelrrt, 
which owe their preservation to the ornaments in relief, while 
the more interesting inscription has been worn illegible. A 
more modern monument records that the age of the deceased 
had exceeded 100 years. 

The Parish Church is both handsome and comfortable. The 
Manse was built in 1790, and two rooms were added in 1835. 
The Glebe extends to nearly 20 acres, but its value is not in 
proportion to its size. “ The old Glebes of Aboyne and Glen- 
tanar, of excellent soil, were, on occasion of a central church 
being built for the united parish in 1763, excambed for double 
extent of a bleak moor, which had evidently at one period 
been the bed of the Dee, and which had scarcely any soil on it.” 

The Free Church, whose adherents previously oar 
in the parish of Birse, has been built on the east side of the 
Market Square, and is an elegant and substantial building in 
the Gothic style with a graceful spire, and forms a very pro- 
minent and pleasing feature in the beautiful landscape. 

The parochial schoolmaster enjoys an allowance from the 
Dick bequest in addition to the usual salary and school fees, 
‘ with house and garden. The usual branches are taught ; the 
number of scholars is high, who occasionally afford successful 
competitors for bursaries at the University. In the Glentanar 
division of the parish, there was a School supported by the 
Society for propagating Christian knowledge, with the usual 
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accommodation from the heritors, but it has now been trans- 
ferred to the School Board, together with a female school that 
was oe ake by the Marchioness of Huntly. 

The Parochial Register only begins at 1755, and, together 
with the Minutes of Session, contains a record of marriages 
and births, but not of deaths. The births were irregularly 
entered previously to legal compulsion, partly, it has been 
stated, “from the neglect of some parents and the disinclina- 
tion of others to have their children’s names recorded.” 

Nearly 1000 years ago, S. Lesmo, as a holy hermit, is said to 
have laboured in Glentanar ; and, in 1871, a chapel was conse- 
crated to his memoty by Bishop Suther of Aberdeen. Of the 
house of the lairdship in Braeline, in the heart of Glentanar, 
the arched gateway alone remained ; but the stones that had 
been used for other purposes, were recognized and again em- 
ployed in the reconstruction of the house, which was carried 
out under the direction and at the cost of W. Cunliffe Brooks, 
Esq., M. P. for East Cheshire. The building, constructed of 
granite, is 50 feet long and 20 feet broad ; the walls are hung 
with drab cloth, and above the altar hangs a picture of the 
Virgin and child. 


IYI.—EMINENT MEN. 


Tomas Innss, A.M., Principal of the Scots College at Paris, 
was born at Drumgask, in 1662. He was the author of A 
Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland, pub- 
lished in 1729, and of the Cwil and Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland, which was printed for the Spalding Club in 1853. He 
died at the Scots Collars in 1774, in the 82nd year of his age. 

PETER WILLIAMSON, whose kidnapping at Aberdeen has al- 
ready been described, was born in Aboyne. 

JAMES CrRoMAR, A.M, a native of Aboyne, was a zealous 
teacher, and died Rector of the Grammar School of Aberdeen, 
In 1826. 

Families—William Bisset possessed the lands and Castle of 
Aboyne in 1242, and it appears from the Chartulary of Aber- 
deen, that the Bissets, who exiled themselves in Ireland, gave 
the lands of Aboyne to the Knights Templar. From the 
Knights Templar, the lands of Aboyne passed into the hands 
of the Frasers of Cowie, and from the Freer to Lord Keith, 
poe of the Earl Marischal. Lord Keith’s daughter, 

izabeth, was married to Sir John Gordon of Huntly, and with 
her the lands of Aboyne passed to the Gordons, with whom they 
have remained. Sir John was killed at the battle of Otterburn, 
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15th August, 1388, and his sa! daughter and heiress was 
married in 1408, to Sir William Seaton, of Seaton Mallonally. 
Their son, Alexander, was, in 1449, created Earl of Huntly, and 
assumed the surname of Gordon. Earl Alexander was suc- 
ceeded by his son George, in favour of whose second son, Adam, 
(who afterwards became Earl of Sutherland), it is stated, in 
Gordon’s History of the Clans, that James II. granted a novo- 
damus of the lands of Aboyne. They seem, however, to have 
reverted to the Earl of Huntly, and to have been bestowed suc- 
cessively on the second sons of that noble house, first, on John, 
who was cruelly burned to death at Frendraught, and, secondly, 
on James, Viscount Aboyne, on whose death they passed to 
his brother, Charles, who distinguished himself in opposing 
Montrose at the Bridge of Dee, was created Earl of Aboyne in 
1661. He married Margaret Irvine, daughter of Irvine of 
Drum, and augmented the Castle of Aboyne. From the names, 
he appears to have been the hero of the ballad, known as 


LORD ABOYNE. 


Tue Earl of Aboyne is to England gane, 
And a’ his merry men wi him ; 

Sair was the heart his fair lady had, 
Because she wan na wi’ him, 


As she was a-walking in her garden green, 
Amang her gentlewomen, 

Sad was the letter that cam’ to her : 
Her lord was wed in Lon’on. 


‘** O is this true, my Jean,” she says, 
‘¢ That my lord 1s wed in Lon’on ?”’ 
“Ono, O no, my lady gay, 
For the lord o’ Aboyne 1s comin’,”’ 


When she was looking o’er her castle wa’ 
She spied twa bonny boys comin’ ; 

‘* What news, what news, my bonny boys, 
What news hae ye from Lon’on ?” 


‘* Good news, good news, my lady gay, 
The lord o° Aboyne 1s comin’ ; 

He’s barely twa mules frae the place, 
Ye'll hear his bridles rmgin’.” 


‘*O all my grooms be well on call, 
And hae your stables room 1n ; 
O’ corn and hay spare nane this day, 
Sin’ the lord o’ Aboyne 1s comm’, 


O all my cooks, be well on call, 
And haud your spits a turnin’, 

Wy the best o’ roast, and spare nae cost, 
Sin’ the lord o’ Aboyne 1s comin’. 
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My maidens all, be well on call, 
And hae your floors a’ shinin’, 

Cover o’er the stair wi’ herbs’ sweet air, 
Cover o’er the floors wi’ linen ; 

An’ busk my body 7’ the best array, 
For the lord o’ Aboyne is comin’.” 

Her gown was o’ the gude green silk, 
Festen’d wi’ red eile trimemin’, 

Her apron was o’ the gude black gauze, 
Her hood o’ the finest linen. 


Sae stately she stept down the stair, 
To look gin he was comin’, 

She called on Kate, her cham’er-maid, 
And Jean her gentlewoman, 

To bring her a cup of the blude-red wine, 
To drink his health that’s comin’. 


She’s gane to the close, ta’en him frae’s horse, 
Says, ‘‘ Your thrice welcome frae Lon’on !” 
‘¢ If I be as welcome half as ye say, 
Come kiss me for my comin’ ; 
For to-murrow should hae been my wedding-day, 
Gin I’d staid ony langer in Lon’on !” 


She turned about, wi’ a proud, proud look, 
To Jean her gentlewoman ; 
‘* Tf to-morrow snould hae been your wedding-day, 
Gae back to your harlots m Lon’on !” 


“ My merry men all, now turn your steeds, 
’m sorry for my comin’, 
For we'll bide this mght at the bonny Bog o’ Gight, 
To-morrow take horse for Lon’on !” 


‘* QO Thomas my man, gae after him, 
And speer gin [ll win wy’ him ?” 

‘* Yes, , I hae pleaded for thee, 
But a mile ye winna win wr him.” 


Here and there she run in care, 
And doctors wi’ her dealin’ ; 

But in a crack her bonny heart brak’, 
And letters gaed to Lon’on. 


When he saw the letter seal’d in black, : 
He fell on’s horse a weepin’ ; 
‘** Tf she be dead that I love beet 


She has my heart a-keepm’. 


en merry men all, ye'll turn your steeds, 
hat comely face I'll see then ; 
Frae the horse to the hat, a’ maun be black, 
And mourn for pretty Peggy Irvine !” 
When they cam’ near unto the place, 
They heard the dead bell Enallin’ : 
And aye the turnin’ o’ the bell 
Said, ‘‘ Come bury bonny Peggy Irvine !” 


George, fifth Earl of Aboyne, succeeded to the Marquisate of 
Huntly on the death of George, fifth and last Duke of Gordon, 
eighth Marquis of Huntly, on 28th May, 1836, as ninth Marquis 
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of Huntly, and became chief of the Gordons, a clan ever bydand 
and whose loyalty contributed to hold the crown on the head 
of James II., Animo non astutia. Adam Gordon of Aboyne, 
* second son of George, second Earl of Huntly by his Countess, 
the Lady Jean Stuart, daughter of James 1., became Earl of 
Sutherland. Countess Elizabeth died in 1535, and her hus- 
band, Karl Adam, in 15387, both at Ferrar, in Aboyne, and both 
were buried there. 

William Bisset of Aboyne, was accused of burning the house 
at Haddington, 1242, in which the Earl of Athol, and two of 
his servants were consumed. Bisset proved, by the evidence 
of the queen, that he was that night at Forfar. Enmity still 
subsisting between Athol and Bisset, and the latter being afraid 
of the power of his adversaries, the Cummines, did not stand 
his trial, but went to Ireland, where he left a noble family, 
which is now extinct. The Earl of Athol,and other two Cum- 
mine chiefs fell, in Edward’s army, in the battle of Culblean, 
which was fought in 1335. 


IV.—ANTIQUITIES 


THERE is a number of Cairns on the Mullach hill, said to be the 
burial places of those slain in battle. On the summit of the 
hill, there is a large Cairn about 60 feet in diameter, and the 
tradition is that it marks the spot where some Danish king or 
general of that name fell. But such tradition has no founda- 
tion, as Mullach, in Gaelic, simply means the summit, and as 
the Cairn is flattened on the top, 1t is more than probable that 
it may have been a station for a beaconfire, such as that on 
rin der eapel on the opposite side of the river. Along the 
south face or base of the Mullach, at Knockice, 4.¢., Cnoc-glas, 
or the grey knoll, there are the remains of three rectangular 
stone enclosures, closely connected with each other. “The 
westmost one measures about 330 feet by 260, the central one 
is a little larger, and the eastmost about twice the size of the 
other two.” A little to the north-west of the westmost en- 
closure, there are two circular forts of about 40 feet in dia- 
meter on rising ground, overlooking the enclosures, and traces 
of a road leading in the direction of Loch Kinord. These 
enclosures oe to be composed of loose stones and earth, 
and have nothing about them that would indicate that they 
were of Roman origin, except their rectangular shape. On 
the hill of Tillyfoudie, or Tulachfada, that is, the knoll of the 
ridge, are the remains of a circular entrenchment, about 80 feet 
N 
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in diameter, composed of stones which have been regularly laid, 
but apparently without any cementing matter; and not far 
from this fort, at one time, there could have been traced 
another fort of similar dimensions, and two parallel dykes ° 
across the Muir of Drumduan, leading in the direction of the 
Hill of Fare, where there are the remains of some eirde houses 
and entrenchments. 

Near the Bridge of Dess, there is a large round flat stone 
with a hole in the centre, supposed to have been used for put- 
ting up a gibbet tree. The stone is placed, or rests near a 
small knoll, which, locally, bears the name of T7re-mod, said 
to signify the court ground ; but most oe the name 
should be Tern-a-mhoid, which means the knoll of justice, or 
Tighan-moid, “the house at the place of justice.” 

On the summit of the Mortlich hill, there are apparently 
the remains of an extensive encampment, supposed to be 
the Murthilacum in Marria ; referred to in Buchanan, (Lib. 
VI. cap. xlix.), where it is said, Malcolm II., after a hard con- 
tested action, obtained a signal victory over the Danes, which, 
if tradition be correct, may account for the numerous cairns 
and tumuli scattered over this part of the country. 

On the top of the Mortlich, a Tower was erected in honour 
of the late Marquis of Huntly by the tenantry. 

At Newton of Tillycairn, in 1828, several Urns containing 
calcined bones were dug up while trenching some ground, one 
of which was entire. About 50 yards distant from the tumulus 
in which the Urns were found, the soil had a darker appear- 
ance, and small pieces of charcoal were found imbedded, and 
here it is likely that the bodies had been burned, preparatory 
to their ashes being deposited in the Urns. At a short dis- 
tance from these remains, the author of the last Statistical 
Account observes, “ That the site is near to some Picts’ houses, 
or, as they are here called, Mullochies, on the communication 
branch of the parallel dikes which diverge from Knockice on 
the opposite side of the Dee.” 

On the ya of a ridge about a mile east of Tillycairn, there 
are several Cairns, the largest being called Cairn-more, which, 
in 1818, was partly opened for obtaining stones for pecans 
Sir pi when a number of bones was found, and a smal 
gold. chain of four links, with a pin attached, of such size as 
might be used for fastening a plaid, or other article of dress. 
The bottom of the Cairn was neatly paved, so far as it was 
uncovered, 

On the Hill of Little Tullich, which overlooks the old Castle 
of Cean-na-Coille, are the remains of “My Lord’s House,” con- 
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sisting of five courses of a square stone building. The wall at 
the base course is 12 feet thick, and diminishes about a foot 
each course, so that the five courses present, on the outside, 
the appearance of a stair of as many slopes on each side. The 
apartment within is 74 feet square, and the base course inside 

rojects from 12 to 15 inches, forming a bench or seat all round. 

o cementing matter appears to have been used in the walls, 
which are from five to six feet high, and nothing remains to 
indicate the nature or construction of the roof. 

In 1834, there was dug out of one of the many Cairns on 
Ferrar, a silver coin (hammer struck), bearing on the obverse, 
within a double tressure, or leaves of a rose, the king’s head in 
profile, with an open crown fleury, before him the sceptre fleury, 
with the legend, Davip Dri GRA Rex Scotorum. On the re- 
verse, & cress potent extending to the edge, with a spur-revel 
of five points in each quarter. In the inner circle, VILLA 
EDINBURGH. In the outer, the legend, + DNs-PTECTOR-MS. + 
LrBATOR-MS., being the contraction for Dominus Protector Meus 
et Inberator Meus. The coin bears no date, but is of the reign 
of David II., who, when only eight years of age, succeeded his 
father, “the Bruce,” 1329, and would fall within the date 
(1335), of the battle of Culblean, Ferrar lying in the line of re- 
treat of Batiol’s forces when routed “by the Gordon” and his 
gallant band, and not far from the Mill of Dinnet, or the Meall- 
an-diona, “the place or the hill of shelter,” where a number of 
the vanquished forces were cut down. Cairns of great size and 
tumuli are still to be found on every moor throughout the 
district. Some of them may mark the graves of those who fell 
in repelling a foreign foe, others may be a Cairn of remem- 
brance of a clansman or brother who fell in direful conflict of 
chief against chief,* and others may have been a convenient 
spot selected by a migratory race for burying their dead, not 
from the casualities of war, and the heap of stones raised, to 
protect the bodies from ravenous wolves.+ “ Curri mi cloch 
er do charne,” “I will add a stone to your Cairn,” is still a com- 

* “In 1715, the Earl of Mar, to mature his plans and select his hounds, 
invited his sporting friends to a deer hunt in Glentanner, and to meet him at 
Cean-na-coil, Thence, with the men of Aboyne, he proceeded to Braemar 
Castle, and there unfurled the banner of James VII. In 1745-6, a battahon, 
named by Lord Lewis Gordon, ‘the Aboyne battalion,’ and commanded by 
Farquharson of Monaltree, beat the Macleods at Inverury ; and, 1n the fierce 
ae at Culloden, cut through ‘ Burrel’s Blue.’ The survivors, who re- 
turned from that eventful field, are all now beyond the din of war. The 
writer remembers seven or eight of them, and has often heard from them an 
account of their disastrous adventure.” 


+ At a hunting in the forests of Athole and Marr, so late as 1528, a wolf is 


ya among the game killed by James V.—Statistical Account of Aboyne, 
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Soren expression among Highlanders. And in many parts 
of the highlands, in the present day, where the dead have to be 
carried many miles to the place of interment, the resting places 
are always marked by a Cairn. 

Near Muchreiah’s stone and well, before noticed, stood a 
stone of considerable size, with a hole rudely cut into it called 
Muchreiah’s chair ; but some years ago it was split into pieces 
for building a neighbouring farm house. 

On a small knoll, near the remains of a Druidical circle, in 
the grounds of Aboyne Castle, there stands a sculptured stone 
about six feet high above ground. The stone formerly stood 
on a small eminence on the east of the Loch of Kinord, and 
nearly opposite to the land-end of the drawbridge, which com- 
municated with the Castle and Island in the loch, but, beyond 
the elaborate carving which appears upon it, representing a 
cross, there is no evidence to show what it is intended to 
represent. It was removed from its original site to that which 
it now occupies, by the late Marquis of Huntly, about 50 years 
ago. 


PARISH OF ALFORD. 





PRESBYTERY OF ALFORD—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 

THE name of this parish, in records three centuries old, is 
written Awfurde, and Alfuirde, which corresponds with the 
present pronunciation, and the name may have arisen from 
the circumstance that the Don, in its course through the Vale 
(in olden times “the county”), is fordable almost everywhere in 
its course when the river is in its ordinary state. Others again 
assert that it had its origin in Ale, which in Gaelic signifies 
clear stream, the Leochel, or Leochal, and that the church was 
built near an auld fuirde on that stream. The former deri- 
vation of the name appears to be the most probable. 


Boundaries. 


It is bounded on the north by the river Don, and the parishes 
of 'lullynessle and Forbes, and part of Keig; on the east b 
the burn of Bents, and part of Keig and Tough ; on the sout 
by part of Tough, and the parish of Leochel-Cushnie ; and on 
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the west, also by part of Leochel-Cushnie, and that part of 
Tullynessle and Forbes which lies south of the Don, called 
Bithnay. + 

Extent. 

The greatest length of the parish, from north-east to south- 
west, measures in a direct line 7 miles ; and its greatest breadth 
from south to north measures in a direct line 3 miles ; and the 
whole area is computed to be about 9,250 acres. 


Topography. 

That portion of the parish which lies along the vale and right 
bank of the Don, between the burn of Bents, and the Auchen- 
touls, is comparatively flat. The southern division, from Tough 
on the east, to Caernaveron on the west, and northward, along 
the water of Leochel, to Wellhouse, consists of a series, or 
chain of round topped hills, ranging from 500 to upwards 
of 900 feet above sea level, which are all cither cultivated or 
planted. The west division of the parish, which lies between 
the Don on the north, and the Droich’s burn on the south, and 
between the Leochel, and the tops of Callievar, is rather hilly, 
partly mountainous From the Don, and excepting the haughs 
and lower lands on Breda, the ground rises into high-crested 
rugged slopes ; and from the Leochel, westwards, the hills of 
Asloon and Dorsell present a more flowing rounded outline, 
while those rising from the Droich are steep ; and they all ter- 
minate in the ridge of Callievar, or Coille-bhar, which 1s 1,746 
feet above sea level, and the highest land in the parish—the 
lowest point being on the Don (420 veep at the influx of the 
burn of Bents. The roadway on the Bridge of Alford is 470 ft. 
6 in., the influx of the water of Leochel is 460 feet, and the 
river Don, at the highest point in the parish, which is opposite 
the old churchyard of Forbes, is about 500 fect. The Bridge 
of Bents on the Aberdeen road, at Newbigging, 1s 459 feet, the 
crossing of the old south and north road to Bridge of Alford 
is 496, and the Parish Church 491 ft 6 in above sea level. The 
bridge over the Leochel at Muggart-haugh, is 500 feet above sea 
level; but it is a little higher up the stream than the south 
boundary of the parish. The hil] of Cacrnaveron is 864 feet, 
Cairnballoch,*906 feet, and the Stronehill is 949 feet above 
sea level. 

Geology and Soils 

The rocks which form the geological features of this parish 
consist of granite, syenite, and mica slate. Of granite there 
are numerous varieties, and these occur either by a deficiency 
or increase of its component parts of quartz, felspar, mica, or 
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hornblende. It is to be found in large blocks, and continuous 
veins, interlaced with syenite, without any appearance of re- 
gularity in form or combination, and in many places it is in 
such a decomposed state as to be fit ye) for road gravel. It 
yaries in colour from the grey granite of Aberdeen to the red 

anite of Peterhead, but frequently it is found passing into a 
ightish colour, not unlike fine granular syenite. On the south- 
eastern division of the parish the reddish granite is found in 
contact with the great porphyritic veins which can be traced 
from Benachie, running in a south-westerly direction through 
Kincardine O’Neil, to the Grampians in Birse. The position 
of the syenite here, as well as in most other districts of the 
County, does not appear to hold any distinct order, but it is to 
be found in irregular blocks, and in veins everywhere through- 
out the different strata. The mica slate, forming the chief 
rocks in the western division of the parish, appears to be a 
continuation of the great strata which passes in a south- 
westerly direction through the country from the shores of the 
Moray Firth, but here portions of the strata are found in a 
decomposed and greatly contorted state, and are intersected 
by numerous small veins of quartz. Some of these quartz 
veins are highly impregnated with iron ore, and in some of 
the diluvial beds of sand along the river, formed of the decom- 
posed rocks, there is found in the minute grains of the quartz, 
a magnetic ore, which agrees with the characters of iserine, 
described by Professor Jameson in his System of Mineralogy, 
Vol. IIL, p. 184, of the Edin. Phil Transactions.* This scarce 
mineral has only been found in this County, in Alford, and in 
the sand at Don mouth. 

Soils.—The soil along the banks of the river is generally 
good light loam, capable of bearing fair crops of grain, grass 
and turnips. In the middle of the east division of the parish 
the soil varies from good loam on stiff but fairly workable clay 
to a black mossy soil in the hollow of Balfluig. On the 
southern hill slopes the soil is of a yellowish light description, 
especially where the subsoil is gravel, or decomposed rock. 
The division east of and parallel to the Leochel contains great 
variety of soil, from a rich clay loam to poor stony clay, 
and from rich light friable soil to that which is gravelly and 
poor. On the western division, and on the farms of Dorsell, 

* Professor Jameson says, that he ‘‘along with Dr. Mitchell, while travel- 
ling through Silesia, ascended the Buchberg, with the view of ascertaming 
more particularly the geognostic situation of the iserine ; but after a very care 
ful examination, we could discover 1t neither in the granite or basalt, but only 


loose in the granitic state.” It has been found at several pomts around Liver- 
pool, —Edin, Phil. Journal, Vol. XVI, p. 200. 
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or Dorzell, Asloon, and the Auchentouls, there is some of the 
richest and best loamy clay land in the Vale, while on the 
higher hill slopes there is a great deal of poor stony soil 
barely worth cultivating. The highest cultivated land in the 
parish is at Tibberchindy, 1,140 feet, and at Drumnafuner, 
1,160 feet above sea level. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


In the valley along the river, the plantations, which consist 
chiefly of Scots firs and larch, cover a considerable extent of 
round, and are of great value both as timber and for shelter. 
n some of the higher hill tops and their slopes in the southern 
portions of the parish, plantations chiefly of Scots firs occupy a 
considerable space, but as they mostty stand in isolated clumps, 
and very much exposed to a rather rigorous climate, they have 
not attained to much value as timber. On the western division, 
and on the lower hill tops north-east of Callievar, most of the 
old Scots fir trees have been cut down, but those that still 
remain show that the trees attain to large sizes at an eleva- 
tion of from 1,000 to 1,200 feet above sea level. Around the 
old mansion of Breda there are some clumps of old Scots firs 
and hedgerow trees, such as oak, ash, Scotch elm, alder, and 
birch, with some fair specimens of spruce and silver firs, all 
growing upon thin light soil, upon a gravel subsoil. Along 
the lower course of the Leochel, by the church, there are some 
fair specimens of the lime tree, and of various kinds of willows 
and some poplars, which seem to suit the soil and climate. On 
the lands of Asloon, Caernaveron, and Kingsford, there are 
clumps of Scots firs and larch in various stages of growth, and 
at the old Castle of Balfluig (Petflug), there 1s a fine specimen 
of the horse chesnut feareeee Hippocastanum), and a beech 
tree, which measures about nine feet 1n circumference three feet 
from the ground. In the private grounds of Haughton there 
are some fine specimens of beech, ash, birch, gean, and many 
fine oak trees, planted about 1740, mixed with Scots firs and 
spruce,* which impart a pleasant variety. Some of the older 
Scots fir trees 1n the surrounding plantations have attained to 
large sizes, and are of great value; others again in the outlying 
belts and clumps, on the poor clay subsoils, both the Scotch firs 
and the larch present but a dead or dying appearance. 
Botany.—The parish may be considered rich in botanical pro- 
ductions, there being, it is said, upwards of 300 native flowering 
* In the New Statistical Account of Alford we find the following notice of 
a silver fir tree (Abves pectunaia) at Haughton. ‘‘ It 1s 92 years old, more than 


10 feet in girth, and 76 feet high, measuring upwards of 200 cubic feet. It 1s 
at present growing very rapidly " November, 1840. 
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plants, some of which are considered rare, and of these we shall 
give the following list, taken from the late Dr. Murray’s “ Nor- 
thern Flora” :— 


Agrostis alba—Marsh Bent-grass. Aira cristata—Crested Hair-graas. 

Aira aquatica—W ater Hair-grass. Auchusa sempervirens—Evergreen Alkanet. 

Alopecurus pratensis—Meadow Fox-tail Grass. Asperula odorata—W oodroof, 
or Woodruff. - 

Briza media—Quaking Grass, Maiden’s Hair. Bromus giganteus—Tall Brome- 


grass. 

campee latifolia—Giant Bell.flower Dactylis glomerata—Rough Cocksfoot 

Tass. 

Echium vulgare—Viper’s Bugloss. Festuca bromoides—Barren Fescue-grass. 

Festuca duriuscula—H ard Fescue-grass. Festuca ovina—Sheep Fescue-grass. 

Galium saxatile—Smooth Heath Bed-straw. Gentiuna campestris—Field Gentian. 

Holeus mollis—Creeping Soft Grass. Lithospermum arvense—Oorn Gromwell. 

Lonicera F ibid lia sgn pe et banpe Woodbine. Lysimachia nemorum— 
Wood Loose-stnife, Yellow Pimpernel. 

Molinia cerulea—Purple Mellic-grass. Myosotis palustris—Water Scorpion 
Grass, Forget-me-not. 

Poa aquatica, or glauca—Reed Meadow-grass. Poa nemoralis—Wood Mea- 
dow-grass. 

Plantago maritima—Sea-side Plantain (rare). Potamogeton natans—Broad- 
leaved Pond-weed. 

Potamogeton lucens—Shining Pond-weed. Potamogeton refuscens—Reddish 
Pond-weed. 

picasa piesa Pond-weed. Scirpus ceespitosus—Scaly-stalked 

ub-rush. 
care multicaulis—Many-stalked Club-rush. Sherard:a arvensis—Blue Sher- 


18. 

Symphytum tuberosum—Tuberous-rooted Comfrey. Valeriana olitoria—Corn 
Salad, Lamb’s Lettuce. 

Veronica hederifolia—Ivy-leaved Speedwell. Viola palustris—Marsh Violet. 

Viola lutea—Mountain Violet. 


Hydrography. 

The principal river is the Don, which runs along the whole 
northern boundary of the parish, and measures about five 
miles, six furlongs, following the windings of its course. The 
sluggish burn of Bents, which forms a portion of the eastern 
boundary, has its rise in the parish, but 1s largely augmented 
by the an of Kincraigie, which runs from the hollow of 
Tough. The burn of Buckie is a native stream, and falls into 
the Don below the house of Haughton. The water of Leochel 
flows through the parish in a northerly direction for upwards 
of three miles, and falls into the Don at Breda. The burns of 
Culfork, Asloon, and the Droich’s burn, have their sources in 
the parish, on the east and south-eastern slopes~of Callievar, 
the first named falling into the Don, and the two latter into 
the Leochel. The water in the Don is shallow, but the flow is 
rapid, over a somewhat rocky bottom, and in times of heavy 
floods, the river occasionally does much damage to its banks 
and the adjoining haugh land. The water of Leochel is also a 
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rapid and shallow stream, but is useful in propelling the ma- 
chinery of the meal mill at Breda. The other streams are of 
considerable value for agricultural purposes. All over the parish 
there are many fine perennial springs, and some of them have 
slight chalybeate properties, but none are believed to be pos- 
sessed of any medicinal virtues. 

The streams of the Don in Alford afford the best trout fish- 
ing of almost any in its whole course, and in the month of 
April, salmon, and, later in the season, grilse are to be found 
in the pools. There is also good trout fishing in the Leochel. 


Farms and Farming. 


The following is an abstract of the number of agricultural 
holdings in the parish, exclusive of land held in the personal 
occupation of proprietors, the value of mansion houses, wood- 
lands, shootings, fishings, &e. :— 

No. at and above No atandabove No atandabove No atandabove No at and above 
£100 £50 £20 £10 5 
of yearly rent and under £100 and under £50 and under £20 and under £10 
24 12 6 12 28 
And 11 occupants of land payiug less than £5 a year 








Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Pansh of Alford, year 1872-73, £6,272 9 1 
Do Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 

lands, . ; : : : , ‘ é 536 0 0 

Do Shootings and Fashings, where Let, : , ; 75 0 0 

Do. Small Properties in the Village of Alford, . ‘ 590 1 0 

Do. Railway, ; ; : ‘ : ; ; 602 0 0 

Total value, : ‘ j ; : . £8,075 10 1 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


Robert Ogilvie Farquharson, Esq of Haughton. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart , lands of Asloon. 

Miss Marjory Stewart of Caernaveron 

Duncan Davidson, Esq. of Tullychetly. 

David Ragg Lyall Grant, Esq of Kingsford. 
Trustees of the late Andrew Farquharson of Breda. 


The other proprietors, under £10u of yearly value, number, 1n all, 31. 


Farming.—For many years the seventh-shift course of crop- 
ping was universally recognised, and latterly to a small extent, 
the sixth; but now the fifth-shift course is generally adopted, 
which is considered to be more advantageous in a turnip 
growing district than either of the others. y taking only one 
crop of grain after the second year’s grass, the land does not 
get so weedy, and is more easily prepared for the green crop, 
which in wet seasons is of no little importance Oats average 
in weight from 40 to 44 Ibs per bushel, and bear, from 50 
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to 55 lbs. per bushel, and the yield per acre improved con- 
siderably soon after bones, guano, &c., came to be generally 
used. As a grass growing Patriot the feeding quality of the 

ass is well suited for keeping young cattle in a growing con- 

ition, and for hay cutting. Alford may also be considered 
a fairly good district for turnip growing. There are many old 
stone fences sub-dividing farms, and some new; but altogether 
there are fewer of these than might be expected, where stone 
materials are so abundant. Wooden paling fences, and that 
modern invention wire fences, have become general, being more 
suited to the views and means of tenants who have little or no 
encouragement to build stone dykes. Farm buildings of a 
superior description, especially on the larger farms, are to be 
found on many of them, with slated roofs, and every modern 
convenience for rearing and feeding of cattle stock. On some 
of the smaller farms and crofts, the old thatched houses still 
exist, but they are gradually giving place to those of a better 
description, with slated roots. 


Mansion Houses. 


The Mansion House of Haughton, although not a modern 
building, is, along with its fine situation on the right bank of 
the Don, a very desirable residence. The Mansion House of 
Breda stands on the left bank of the Leochel, surrounded by 
rows of fine old trees. A portion of the Manse is very old, but 
about 30 years ago, additions were made to it, and it is now 
a commodious residence. The Church was built about the 
beginning of the present century, and enlarged in 1826, and is 
seated for 550 persons. 

In the village of Alford there is a most comfortable inn, cal- 
led the Haughton Arms’ Hotel, two bank agencies, several 
neat dwelling houses with shops, and post office, all in close 
pros muy to the Railway Station ; also Episcopal and Free 
hurches, both recently built. 


Roads. 

The old south and north road ran across the hills from 
Caernaveron, by Kingsford, to waterside of Forbes—Bridge of 
Alford ; but in 1811 this road was superseded, except for merel 
local traffic, by the Parliamentary Commissioners’ road, wiih 
was carried on a much better line along the valley of the 
Leochel. The other and chief line of road which intersects the 

arish, is the Turnpike road from Aberdeen, by the Tillyfourie 
ill, to Alford, and a continuation by the Badge of Alford 
and Mossat, to Huntly on the north, and leads to Strathdon 
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on the west. These, with a few other short lines of cross roads, 
afford every facility for the traffic of the district. 

The Railway Station and Terminus of the Alford Valley 
Railway is distant 16 miles from Kintore, on the main line of 
the Great North of Scotland Railway, 13} miles from Aberdeen. 
It is centrically enough placed at the village of Alford, where 
the markets are held. 


Markets and Fairs. 


Since the opening of the Railway, monthly markets have 
been established for the sale of cattle and grain, besides which 
there are statutory fairs held in February, April, May (hiring), 
July, September, and November (hiring). ese markets are 
the most important of any in the upper valley of the Don for 
the disposal of cattle an in, Fe at the Railway Station 
there are depdts for the als: of coals, and all kinds of agri- 
cultural manures. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF ALFORD, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 14TH MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . : : . £281 11 1d 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 5 17 10 





£287 8 114 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £238 16 45 
Relief of Casual Poor, é PF ‘ ‘ i 119 O 
Medical Relief, . ; : ‘ ; , 1 0 0 
Management, . : ; ; ; ; ; 28 3 3 
Law Expenses, . , ‘ : 23 4 
Balance in hand, . 17 0 
£287 8 114 





ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 1l4Tu MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 





Relieved durig the year reneive volial Casual Poor 
Fepueney ed hea eI ONTES Nate Fatuous 
n or 
Regis- Other 
1861. Depend- Depend- Depend-| Insane 
Males | Females | Total tered Casual 
ants Poor ants. Poor ants 
1,264 7 16 23 15 0 0 3 7 1 


Expended on Buildings, not being authorised Poorhouses, £0 5s. 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two elected 
members or managers on the Board. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 
; DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4rs MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, : = & ‘ : : £10 6 0 
Expenditure, including Salaries, &c., 4 ; £3 4 0 
ance in hand, : d ; ; ; : 7 2 





£10 6 0 
———— 


II.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE only historical event connected with this parish, is the 
battle of Alford. 

After the battle of Auldearn, which proved so disastrous to 
the Covenanters, Montrose advanced to Elgin, burned some 
houses, plundered the friary and reduced the village of Gar- 
mouth to ashes, and soon after Cullen shared the same fate. 
After various movements, Montrose met Baillie, who had been 
joined by Hurry, near the kirk of Keith, and challenged him 
to fight on equal ground, to which Baillie naturally replied 
that he was not accustomed to receive orders from his enemy. 
Montrose then crossed the Don, and, perceiving that Baillie 
followed him, he took up a strong position on a rising ground 
near the Village of Alford 

“ Montrose occupied a strong position on a hill, and it was 
said that the cautious Baillie would have avoided the encounter, 
had it not been that, having crossed the river Don, in the be- 
lief that Montrose was in full retreat, he only discovered his 
purpose of giving battle when it was too late to decline it. 
The number of infantry was about 2,000 in each army. But 
Baillie had more than double his opponent’s number of cavalry. 
Montrose’s indeed, were gentlemen ; and therefore in the day 
of battle were more to be depended on than mere hirelings. 
The Gordon’s dispersed the Covenanting horse, on the first 
shock ; and the musketeers, throwing Aoi their muskets, 
and mingling in the tumult, with their swords drawn, pre- 
vented the scattered cavalry from rallying. But as Lord Gor- 
don threw himself, for the second time, into the heat of the 
fight, he fell from his horse, mortally wounded, by a shot from 
one of the fugitives. This accident, which gave the greatest 
distress to Montrose, suspended the exertions of the cavalry, 
who, chiefly friends, kinsmen, and vassals of the deceased, 
flocked around him to lament the general loss. But the 
veterans of Montrose, charging in separate colums of six and 
ten men deep, along a line of three men only, broke the battle 
array of the Covenanters on various points, and utterly de- 
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stroyed the remnant of Baillie’s army, though they defended 
themselves bravefy.”* Another account says, that, 

“ Lord Gordon, the eldest son of the Marquis of Huntly, while 
in the act of laying hold of Baillie’s shoulder belt was brought 
down by a musket shot.” His body was carried to Aberdeen, 
and interred in the Cathedral. 

At the date of the first Statistical Account of the parish, a 
stone marked the spot where he fell ; while the place of the last 
stand made by the fleeing Covenanters, in the parish of Tough, 
is called the Bloody faulds. This, the last of Montrose’s nor- 
thern victories, was gained on July 2nd, 1645 ; for on the 13th 
of September, he was defeated by Leslie at Philiphaugh, to the 
utter discomfiture of the royal cause. 

‘* At Philhphaugh the fray began ; 
At Harehead-wood 1t ended 
The Scots out owre, the Grahams they ran, 
Sae merrily they bended + 

About the year 1744, some men employed in digging peats 
in a moss near the field of battle, came upon the body of a man 
on horse-back, in complete armour, who had been drowned 
either in pursuit, or flight from the engagement ; and the 
country people, when casting peats, sie bee dug up balls 
and pieces of moneyt which had been dropped in fight, and 
escaped the victors. 

As to the history of the ancient barony of Alford, there is to 
be found in the charter chest of Mr Farquharson of Haughton, 
a document which contains an account of the proceedings of a 
court held at Alford during the usurpation of the Convention 
Parliament of Scotland, which runs as follows :-— 

“The Court of the landis and barronie of Petfluge, Meikle 
Endovie, Bandley, Badivin, and other pertinetts, with Aidge- 
then, Walhouse, Midmill, Kirktoune of Alford, and their perti- 
netts, be the richt honourable Jon Forbes§ of Lesly, heritorr 
thereof, halden at Petflug the tent day of Agust, laivi and 
fourtie and aught years Thomas Davidsone, portioner of 


* Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 

+ Border Minstrelsy, Vol. u., pp 166-182. 

t Some of the coins are in the possession of Mr. Farquharson of Haughton ; 
and as it may gratify a curious reader to know the coms which have been most 
current, two of them shall be descnbed. ‘‘ They are silver, and the first 1s a two 
florin-piece of Maximullan, Count Palatine, &c , having, on one side, his arms, 
surrounded by the Toison d’or, and, on the reverse, the Patroness of Bavaria, 
with the same legend which 1s still used. The other is a dollar of Phil 1V. of 
Spain, having on one side the arms of Spain and Austria, and the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, and, on the reverse, a cross fleury,”—Old Statistical Account. 

§ John Forbes of Leshe, was one of the Forbeses of Monymusk, and became 
proprietor of Leshe by marrying the widow of George, the last Baron of Lesly, 
who har left the property deeply burdened. 
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Aigethen, bailzie ; William Reid, clarke of court ; George 
Touch, in Dykehead, officiar ; Dempster the futtis, callet mem- 
bers prent, the court fensit in forme and manneir as effeirs.” 
“Same day the court proceeded to try ed for payment of 
teynds of beir and aitts, and to sheir in harvest, or else pey the 
failzie as the bailzie decerns: And the said day, it is decernit 
to pey be Jon Smyth in Cleymyr (3 dollars), for levie and 
transport moneyis to ye forces, betwixt this and ye daye aught 
dayes.” Here follow the names of 60 persons who are ordained 
to pay the transport moneys, and “that all the foresaid persons 
that peyis nocht sal be poynait for the dowbil.” John Forbes, 
then proprietor or laird of the barony of Alford, was a most 
zealous Covenanter, and as such, he used every means in his 
sili in imposing taxation, and enforcing payment of the 
evy and transport-money which the treasury required for 
maintaining their forces, and to support their power. Fur- 
ther—‘ The said day it is statut and ordainit, be ye laird and 
bailzie, that the masteris of the cotters, girsmen, and others, 
servents that dwells with them, sal be obleight for yeir ser- 
vents ; and gif they pey nocht their maisters, they sall be 
are for the dowbill, betwixt this and the daye aught dayes, 
of ye levie and transport moneyis, and the poyndis to be de- 
lyverit to ye maisteris, and never to be relievyit agane.” 


II..—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tue Parish Church was built in 1804, and enlarged in 1826 ; 
like most parish churches, it can lay no claim to architectural 
elegance, and affords but moderate comfort within. The 
stipend, which exhausts the tiends, consists of £161 8s 8d. in 
money; 53 bolls, three firlots, three two-fifths lippies meal ; 
and four bolls, one firlot, one peck, one five-tenths i les bear, 
payable by the fiars prices or Aberdeenshire. The Glebe, in- 
cluding garden, contains about five acres. 

Although the burying-ground has been used for a long time, 
yet it presents little to gratify the taste of the antiquary. A 
tombstone, that had originally been placed within the old 
church, but is now attached to the gable, exhibits three figures— 
one on each side, and the third above the inscription—whose 
faces are sufficiently grotesque. The inscription runs thus :— 


‘‘ Within this isle, interr’d beneath these stones, 
Are pious, wise, good mrt Forbes’ bones ; 
uig’s daughter and of blameless life, 
To Mr. Gordon, Pastor here, the wife.” 
Expiravit Aeta. Sue 46. 
April 27. A.D. 1728. 
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Before the Alford valley railway was made, the village con- 
sisted of only an mn, a friendly society house and hall, and a 
few thatched cottages; but now many new houses have been 
erected, and the population amounts to nearly 500, and may 
soon become a scene of attraction for those who seek a summer 
retreat from our densely-crowded cities. The picturesque ap- 
pearance of the village has been greatly increased by the erec- 
tion of two new churches. The Free Church is an exceedingly 
neat edifice both externally and internally ; it is seated for 300, 
and cost upwards of £1,000. The Manse is as commodious and 
handsome as any in the country. 

The Episcopal Church was built after the Free Church, which 
it considerably resembles externally, although it is built upon 
a, smaller scale. 

The original Parish School is situated on Wellhouse, about 
a quarter of a mile from the church, and was built along with 
the teacher’s dwelling-house about 30 years ago. The condi- 
tions of the Education Act have been fulfilled The teacher 
has a salary of £80 from the Board, besides the school-fees, 
and is eligible for the Dick and Milne bequests. There was 
a female school under the superintendence of the Society for 
propagating Christian knowledge, but it is now removed to 
the village under the same management as the other, and, 
from its position, it is likely to have a large attendance—the 
number at present on the roll is nearly 200. Much improve- 
ment has taken place under the new Act, partly in efficiency of 
teaching and partly in school accommodation—£700 having 
already been expended on the buildings. 

A parish Library was, in 1839, sseablished by subscription, 
under very judicious regulations. It possesses a good collec- 
tion of the best English books, which are much read. 

General A. Vale of Alford Savings Bank was instituted in 
1836, which has been of great benefit to the labouring popula- 
tion. 

On the 3rd December, 1831, the Vale of Alford Agricultural 
Association was instituted, and through the influence of the 
landowners and leading agriculturalists of the district, has 
been liberally aided and supported. One at least of the good 
effects of such associations is, that landlord and tenant are thus 
brought into friendly contact with each other, and the bond of 
union, essential to the prosperity of both, is greatly strength- 
ened. A Turnip Club has recently been formed among the 
members of the association, which promises to be a success. 
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IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


Amonc the eminent men connected with the parish, an honour- 
able place is due to the Rev. Joun Forbes, who stedfastly ad- 
hered to his principles, and consequently “ suffered loss.” The 
doctrines of the Reformation and Presbyterianism, from various 
causes, made but slow progress to the north of the Grampians, 
and there are few more striking proofs of the short-sightedness 
of persecution than in the banishment of Rutherford to Aber- 
deen, Dickson to Turriff, and Bruce to Inverness ; these men 
sowed the seeds of the system that a tyrant sought to destroy, 
and, having life in them, they in due time brought forth fruit. 

King James had agreed that a General Assembly of the 
Church should be held at Aberdeen in July, 1604. In order 
to defeat the holding of the Assembly, recourse was had to the 
mean artifice of citing some presbyteries on the 2nd, and others 
on the 5th of the month e consequence was that compara- 
tively few assembled on the 2nd in the session-house of St. 
Nicholas. Forbes was chosen Moderator of the Assembly ; 
but ere the business was well begun, a messenger-at-arms 
charged them to dismiss on pain of rebellion. This charge 
they obeyed ; but, according to the constitution of the Church, 
appointed the day for the next meeting of Assembly. On the 
5th, a number of commissioners arrived at. Aberdeen, but find- 
ing the Assembly dismissed, they sustained the proceedings of 
their brethren. Orders were immediately issued for a vengeful 

rocess against those who had thus constitutionally acted. 

ourteen of them were committed to various prisons, and 
Forbes, as Moderator, was treated with peculiar barbarity, 
having been transferred from the prison a Edinburgh to the 
dungeon of Blackness, and denied all intercourse with his 
friends. 

The ministers declined the authority of the privy council, 
and on this declinature six of them were indicted for high 
treason. On the trial, Forbes and Welsh made eloquent a - 
fences ; but the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. Forbes, 
after 16 months’ imprisonment, was banished to France. We 
read of him afterwards being minister at Delft, and of his 
having a son in the ministry. 

JAMES FarquHarson, LLD. was ordained minister of the 
parish in 1812, and died in December, 1843, at the age of 62 
years. He was the author of a treatise on Daniel, and of several 
papers on Natural Science, and Meteorological Observations. 
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V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


THERE are the remains of a large circular Camp on the top of 
a conical hill, called the Da’ Mhil, which cover about 25 acres ; 
and another smaller one beside the church, called the Round- 
about, which covers only about an acre; but the vallum and 
fosse appear to have been of very large dimensions, and a great 

uantity of earth seems to have been dug for the former, from 
the inside. 

Upon the top of the hill of Caernaveron,* there are the 
remains of a large Cairn of stones, which had a truncated form, 
and at one time measured 125 feet in diameter, and 25 feet 
high. Underneath it were found several cists, formed of flat 
stones, in which were ashes and pieces of charcoal, and in 
one a rude urn of baked earth (clay), in which were found 
ashes and pieces of bones 

Formerly, there was a Cairn on Cairnballoch, and, when it 
was removed, there was found a stone cist, composed of thin 
flat stones, containing an earthen vessel filled with ashes, which 
mouldered away on being exposed to the air. 

There is also an eminence called the Gallow hill, which is 
said to have been used as a place of execution Nails and 
pieces of rusty iron have frequently been turned up by the 
plough, on the summit where the gallows had heen erected. 

At Asloon, there are the ruins of a Castle, which appears to 
have been a place of great strength. According to the Old 
Statistical Account, the building was square in form, with a 
round tower on each of the two opposite angles, one of which 
still remains, though the greater part of the building was cleared 
away many years ago. The first storey was vaulted, and in one 
of the vaults there was a well 


* Carnaveron, or naveran, 18 from the Gaelic, which, written phonetically 
Cair-near-avon, signifies the town on the east side of the mver. Cairnballoch 
is also from the Gaelic, Carr-bealach, and signifies the town at the opening or 
pass. 
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PARISH OF AUCHINDOIR AND KEARN. 





PRESBYTERY OF ALFORD—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 
AUCHINDOIR, in Gaelic, is said to signify “the field of the chase,” 
or “the field of pursuit.” But this etymology is uncertain, and, 
if we take Achadh,* the fields, Auin, or Aune, the greyish river,+ 
and Dour, the deep river, the name would signify the fields be- 
tween two rivers—the Bogie and the Don. The former is little 
more than conjecture, although Buchanan says, that Luthlac, 
son of Macbeth, having been pursued northward by Malcolm, was 
slain “in the valley of the Bogie.” The spot where he was slain 
is sald to be “ about two miles north of the church of Auchin- 
doir, but in the parish of Rhynie, where a large stone, with some 
warlike figures on it, has been set up.” The latter etymolo 
is more in accordance with the topographical position of the 
lene as the fields or auchs are about equally drained by the 
ogie on the north, and the Don on the south. Kearn is said 
to signify the hill of the Muir-fowl; but as it appears singly, 
and not as a prefix, 1t mcans a monumental heap of stones. 
It was united to Auchindoir in 1811. 


Boundarves. 

The parish is bounded on the north by the united parish of 
Rhynie and Essie ; on the east by the parishes of Clatt, and 
Tullynessle and Forbes ; on the south by the parish of Kil- 
drummy ; and on the west by the parish of Cabrach. 


Extent. 


The greatest length of the parish is from the Don, at Glen- 
logie, on the south, to the influx of the burn of Kearn, with 
the Bogie on the north, and, in a direct line between these two 
points, it measures about 7 miles. Its greatest breadth is from 
the Correen hills on the east, to the Buck of Cabrach on the 
west, and it measures, also in a direct line, 64 miles. The 
whole area is estimated to be about 19,000 acres. 

Topography. 

The central valley of Auchindoir commences at Invermossat, 
on the Don, which is, at this point, 570 feet above sea level, 
and runs along the Mossat water, by the old toll bar (639 feet), 
and Birkenbrewel, through the mosses of Blackpots (656 feet), 

* The letters, adh, being silent. + Meaning the Bogie. 
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and by the burn of Corchinan to the Bogie ; and the bridgo on 
the Rhynie road, over that stream, above Glenbogie cottage, is 
641 feet above sea level. The church of Auchindoir is about 
655 feet, and the Rhynie and Donside road, in the Square of 
Lumsden Village, 745 feet. The range of hills east of the val- 
ley run from the Don, at Glenlogie, by the top of Lord Arthur's 
Cairn (1698 feet), and by the west ridge of Correen (1386 feet), 
northward, to the burn of Kearn, thence along that stream, to 
the Bogie, about one mile and a half below the Bridge of Kearn, 
which is 642 feet above sea level. The division west of the 
Bogie, and of Rhynie Village is of a more mountainous de- 
scription, the lowest northerly point being upon the Tom- 
burn, below the Ords, 590 feet above sea level. From this 
oint, the hills and mountains rise in very irregular succession 
Knock-allochie (1152 feet), Tomreeach,* and Towanreef, or 
riach,+ to the Buck of Cabrach (2368 feet), which bounds the 
parish on the west. Viewed from the north-east, the Buck has 
a very elegant pyramidical shape, and is crowned by a large 
cairn of stones, fom which a very extensive view of the country 
can be obtained. The surface of both divisions is extremely 
undulating. The hills on the east division present a rounded 
flowing outline, gradually depressing into long slopes, which 
are indented with small valleys, or ravines, with gravelly knolls 
in the lower parts ; the west division presenting many steep 
acclivities, deep ravines, high ridges and hills, with rocky 
escarpments, all overtopped by the “ Buck.” 


Geology aid Soils, 


The geological structure of the parish is equally as varied as it 
is interesting. The white sandstone first makes its appearance 
on the borders of Rhynie, where it has long been worked, and 
the veins or strata may be traced in a south-westerly direction 
through Auchindoir, to the Den, and old castle of Kildrummy, 
where it is to be found in great purity. In the Auchindoir 
quarries, which is the north-eastmost point where the strata is 
visible, the sandstone consists of the common lamellar variety, 
and is a compound of yellowish white quartz, with minute 
scales of mica, and some felspar. In this sandstone, and be- 
tween the beds or lamine of the rock, at several points may be 
detected the remains of plants of the Cryptogamian species, 
but on exposure they soon become so obliterated as to attord 
few characters by which they could be traced to the several 
genera of this extensive class. In one single stratum of the 
rock there is frequently an irregular diffusion of ochreous 


* Tomreeach signifies the speckled knoll. + Towanree/, or riach, the greyhull. 
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colouring matter in veins and layers, caused most probably by 
the penetration of sulphate of barytes while in a state of solu- 
tion into the mass, or previously existing rents, whether by 
initration or by Plutonic causes, we do not pretend to say. 

Over the western division of the parish, from the Ords, to 
the Buck, large blocks of green stone or trap are scattered every- 
where, with limestone, in situ, which has not been thorough y 
laid open. On the hills of Craig, the basaltic rock, and lime- 
stone are found to alternate with, and graduate into each 
other; and on the hill of Towanreef (which lies to the south 
of the den of Craig), serpentine veins, and beds of mica and 
clay slate appear ; but, from the covered up state of the strata, 
their junctional relations cannot be properly examined ; also, 
we have no opportunity of examinin the immediate lines of 
contact between the sandstone and the clay slate of the dis- 
trict ; but, we are warranted in concluding that the mica and 
clay slate strata have been elevated long before the sandstone 
had been depressed. In the serpentine veins, some beautiful 
clouded specimens are to be found, the chief colours being that 
of copper green, blue, and white, capable of being finely polished, 
and 1s manufactured by some ingenious people into various 
small useful articles. And, says the author of the Statistical 
Account, 1794—“ Were we to value what is curious, rather 
than what is useful, Auchindoir might boast of being one of the 
few parishes in Scotland which produce Asbestos. It is found 
on a hill called Towinreef, in the bed of a little rill, but in no 
great quantity ” 

Kast of the Mossat, in the valley of the Don, and on the hills 
of Edinbanchory, a coarse syenitic rock constitutes the base of 
this portion of the parish; while, on the Correen ridge, mica 
slate abounds in large masses, and clay slate is found on the 
west, or Desky side of the hills. To the north of Correen, 
a vein of serpentine may be traced running from east to west, 
through the March ina hills ; but, here, as elsewhere, its junc- 
tion with the slate strata has not yet been traced. On the 
northern slopes of the hills, along the burn of Kearn, clay slate 
and trap rock appears with an unusual slaty structure ; and, 
on the Bogie, sandstone conglomerate appear on the faces of 
the table land along the stream. 

Having so far described the relations of the rocky consoli- 
dated masses in the parish, we now come to notice the deposits 
of alluvial matter which require notice. The district, however, 
affords but little interest, so far es this class is concerned, and 
a mere statement of facts will be sufficient. Peat abounds in 
the valley west of Lumsden Village, and on the north-east 
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slopes of the Buck, at a high elevation. That which exists 
in the valley of Auchindoir may be termed flow-moss, and is 
of various degrees of depth and density, ranging from the soft 
spongy to that of dark-coloured peat, with the remains of trees. 

e moss which occupies the acclivities of the Buck being 
deeper in the lower parts than it is, as it ascends toward the 
top of the mountain, the quality depending ae its posi- 
tion. In the valley of Auchindoir, between the Don, and the 
Bogie, there are numerous large deposits of sand, slaty gravel, 
and water-worn pebbles, and being far higher, and at a con- 
siderable distance from either of these rivers, it would be 
improper to say that these hillocks, or sand knolls had been 
forme by their action, therefore, we must conclude, that the 
agent which arranged them, must have had a higher Neptunian 
source than that which now exists. 

Soils —Over the lower southern division of the parish, and 
along the Mossat, the soil is thin, dry, and early, consisting of 
black and yellow mould, largely mixed with gravel and water- 
worn pebbles. On the higher ground, on Edinbanchory, Desky, 
Auld Auchindoir, and Craig, and on the Wheedlemonts, and 
Druminnor, the soil approaches more to a loamy clay, resting 
on the slate and sandstone formation, aud is of a richer quality. 
In some of the lower glens and hollows, the soil is mossy and 
wet ; and on the higher hill slopes the soil generally is a thin 
gravelly clay, in most seasons bearing only precarious crops of 
grain, or turnips, and not much grass. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


The extent of ground planted within the bounds of the pa- 
rish may be considered large, after taking into account the 
extensive range of mountain land which lies fur above the zone 
of arboriculture. On the Edinbanchory division, a large extent 
of hill ground has been planted for many years, the lower por- 
tions of which have succeeded pretty well, but more especially 
the larch In the beautiful wooded valley of the Don, there are 
some fine hardwood trees and spruce firs ; and, nortliward, along 
the valley of the Mossat, on the Auchindoir estate, the young 
belts and clumps of mixed forest trees have made most satis- 
factory -progress. The older wood on Desky, and the planta- 
tions on March-mar, and on Westhills, of only 30 years’ growth, 
have converted bare bleak hilly land into fairly sheltered farms, 
and with the highly ornamental plantations along the valley at 
Glenbogie, and the natural birch wood on Craig and Drumin- 
nor, this part of the country has now many pleasing sylvan 
attractions, Around the mansion house of Craig, and in the 
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Den, there is a fine variety of forest and ornamental trees, 
where, by careful culture, and the naturally well sheltered posi- 
tion of the ground, the trees have come to great perfection. 
In the Den, there are some fine specimens of oak, ash, elm, 
beech, birch, and lime trees, with some chestnut, silver, and 
oe firs, and larch, equal in size, if not superior to any in 
the country. In the grounds of Druminnor, there are some 
fine old plane-trees, with clumps of larch, Scots firs, and some 
spruce, in the lower ground, by the old church, and burn of 

earn. On the higher ground, south of Druminnor, a con- 
siderable extent of ground has been planted, chiefly with larch ; 
but, from the elevated position of the plantations, and northerly 
oe the trees have not made much progress. West of the 
village of Rhynie, on the Wheedlemonts, some clumps of mixed 
planting have been recently formed on the hill tops, and in 
course of time may come to be of some value for shelter, which 
is much wanted, not only here, but all round the Tap O’Noth, 
“ where no tree is seen.” 

Botany—The mountains of the “ Buck” are well stocked 
with Alpine plants of various kinds; so are also the Correen 
hills. the following may be considered a pretty correct list of 
those of the less common plants, which are most worthy of 
notice :-— 

Adoxa moscatellina—Tuberous Moschatell. Arenaria verna—Vernal Sandwort. 

Asperula odorata—Sweet Woodruff. Avena Alpina—Alpine Oat Grass. 

Botry’chium lunaria—Common Moonwort. Carduus natans—Musk Thistle. 

Cardamme amara—Bitter Cardamine Carum carui—Common Carraway. 

Cochlearia officnalsa—Common Scurvy Grass. Cornus suécca—Dwarf Cornel. 

Drosera longifiora—Longleaved Sun-dew. Lpilohum angustifolium—Rose- 

bay, Willow Herb. 

sie vulgare—Common Vipers Bugloss. Festuca sylvatica—Slender Wood 
escue. 

Fumaria capreolata—Ramping Fumitory. Goodyera repens—Creeping Good- 

Habenaria viridis—Green Habenaria. Listera cordata—Mountain Tway-blade. 

M ee trifoliata—Marsh Trefoll. Meum athamanticum—Spignel, Bald 
oney. 

id maxcula—Purple, or Meadow Orchis. Ozalis acetosella—Common Wood 
orrel, 

Primula veris—Cowshp. Plantago maritima—Sea Plantain. 

Pyrola media—Intermediate Winter-green. Pyrola secunda—Serrate Winter- 


green. 
sas ena Currant. Rubus chamemorus—Cloud-berry, Mountain 
ramble. 

Rubus saxatilis—Stone Bramble. Sambucus ebulus—Dwarf Elder. 

Saxifraga aizoides—Yellow Mountain Saxifraga. Solidago virgaureau—Com- 
mon Golden-rod. 

Statice armeria—Common Thrift. Thalictrum Alpinum—Alpine Meadow-rue. 

Thlaspi arvense—Mathridate Mustard, Penny Cress. Turritis glabra—Smooth 
Tower Mustard. 

Verbascum thapsise—Great Mullein. Vicia sylvdtica—Wood Vetch. 
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Hydrography. 

The principal river is the Don, which bounds the parish on 
the south-east, for about one mile and a half below the influx 
of the water of Mossat. The next stream in point of size and 
discharge of water, is the Bogie, which has a meandering course 
of about three miles below the junction of the burns of Craig 
and Corchinan, or Clova, which form the chief affluents of the 
stream. The Tomburn divides Auchindoir and Rhynie on the 
north ; and the Mossat divides Auchindoir and Kildrummy 
on the south and south-west. The Don is rapid, rocky, and 
shallow ; the Mossat in its upper course is somewhat sluggish, 
and the Bogie is generally shallow. All are well stored with 
common burn trout, par, minnow, and common eel. Salmon 
ascend the Don in August and September, and descend in 
March. 

Springs.—The parish is well supplied with abundance of 
perennial spring water of a very vee quality, which issues from 
the slate and sandstone strata. Some of the springs are tainted 
with iron ore, one or two on the banks of the Bogie being 
rather stronger than the rest. The “ Nine Maidens’ Well,” 
which is in the south-east corner of the parish, has some tradi- 
tionary interest in it; we, therefore, offer no apology for tran- 
scribing the following account, which is given in Sir John 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account—*“ The Nine Maidens’ Well, near 
which, tradition says, nine young women were slain by a boar 
that infested the neighbouring country. A stone, with some 
rude figures on it, marks the spot where this tragical event is 
said to have happened. The boar was slain by a young man 
of the name of Forbes, the lover of one of the young women, 
and a stone, with a boar’s head cut on it, was set up to preserve 
the remembrance of his gallantry and courage. The stone was 
removed by Lord Forbes to his Nene at Putachie (Castle For- 
bes); and it is from this circumstance that a boar’s head is 
quartered in the arms of that family.” 


Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
and the value of residential buildings, shootings where let, 
mills, manufactories, quarries, &c.,—the following abstract will 
show the number of purely agricultural holdings in a classified 
form :— 

No. atand above No atandabove No.atandabove No atandabove No. at and above 
of vere rent. and under £100. and under £50. and Gas £20. and under £10. 
16 15 20 16 43 
And 13 occupants of land paying less than £5 a year. 
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Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Auchindoir, year 


1872-73, . . . 2. . «6 £4,866 11 8 
Do. ion Houses, Home Farms, &c., ; . ; 434 0 0 
Do. Shootings, Let, ; ‘ : ; . : ' 200 0 0 
Do. Mills, Manutactavics and Quarries, : ‘ ; 49 83 6 
Do. Small Properties, chiefly in Lumsden Village, ; 545 7 0 

Total value, : ; ; ‘ ‘ . £6,095 2 2 
=e 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
Hugh Gordon Lumsden, Esq. of Auchindoir. 
Robert Grant, Esq. of Druminnor. 
James Francis Gordon Sheriffs Gordon, Esq. of Crai 


The Right Hon Horace Courtenay, Lord Forbes, Hambanshiory: 
Carlos Pedro Gurdon, Esq. of Auchmuillan. 


The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, number, in all, 42. 


Farming.—The chief improvements effected within the past 
30 ha have been in the reclamation of waste land, and in 
building a better description of houses on some of the Lee 
cipal farms. The leases generally extend to 19 years, and the 
rotation of cropping the fifth shift course. On the numerous 
small buildings, the houses are of an inferior description, many 
of them being built or remodelled chiefly by the tenants, who 
are, as a class, ill able to bear such heavy outlay. 


Roads. 


The Alford and Strathdon turnpike passes along the valley 
of the Don, and the Rhynie carapiks runs from the old 
Mossat toll, through Lumsden Village to Huntly. The Cab- 
rach road runs from Lumsden Village to Cabrach, across the 
north-east shoulder of the Buck; but it is very steep in many 
parts. The Alford Station, on the Alford Valley Radway, is 
about 10 miles from Lumsden Village, and the Gartly, or 
Kennethmont Stations on the Great North Railway, about 
eight miles. These old turnpikes are well kept roads. 


Markets. 


Statutory markets are held in the Square of Lumsden Village 
on the 1st Monday of January; the Ist Monday of February ; 
the Ist Monday of March; the 1st Monday, and last Tuesday 

Q. 8.) of April; and last Friday (O. 8.) in May ; the 3rd Tues- 
ay (O.S.) in August ; and lst Monday of December. 


Inns and Alehouses. . 


_ There is one Inn, or Hotel in Lumsden Village, and one shop 
licensed to sell spirits, but not to be consumed on the premises. 
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Mansion Houses. 


The Mansion House of Druminnor (Old Castle Forbes, date 
1577), is a fine old building in the baronial style of architecture, 
standing in the midst of a well timbered park, and is a fine resi- 
dence. The Mansion House of Craig, a fine old building (date 
1518), stands on the left bank of the precipitous den, and burn 
of Craig, and is surrounded by scenery of a very romantic de- 
scription, overlooking several beautiful cascades in the den, the 
old church of Auchindoir, and the upper windings of the Bogie, 
by the manse and Glenbogie cottage. The Manse is an elegant 
modern building, and the Glebe is fully above the average size. 
Glenbogie Cottage, a charming residence, stands on the face of 
a steep wooded bank overlooking the stream, is an object, from 
its peculiarly fine situation, worthy of special notice. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF AUCHINDOIR, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 14tu MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . : , . £508 2 8 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 12 2 2 








: £520 410 
aD 
Expend:ture, 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £35518 9 
Relief of Casual Poor, ‘ : F ; 25 0 
Medical Relief, . ‘ : : : : : 9 00 
Management, . . . . : . : 29 6 0 
Balance in hand, . ; ; : 123 15 1 
£520 410 








ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4tu MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 
Relieved during the year receive relief Casual Poor. 


repueeen Prete Nace ta On Fatuous 
n 


| or 
Depend-| Insane 
nts 


Regis- Other 
1861. | Males | Females. | Total pore tered | Depend) Cosual 
oor 





em eem eomeeRmtte | Nemec 


1,593 9 


corres | noes | eneeeemaemmememnner | eee. | semeeretineratemnry | —menmmrenevinwtempremes | ef ren 








The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, with a classification of 
rates upon tenants and occupants. There are two elected 
members or managers on the Board. 
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Il—CIVIL HISTORY. 


BUCHANAN says, that Luthlac, son of Macbeth, was pursued 
northward by Malcolm, and slain in the valley of the Bogie. 
The spot where he was slain is in the parish of Rhynie, about 
four miles to the north of Auchindoir, where a large stone with 
some warlike figures on it, had been set up. e narrative 
says, that Luthlac was overtaken about two miles south of the 
church, in a hollow below Lumsden Village, where at one time 
there were many cairns, that he was there defeated, and pur- 
sued through the valley, and killed where the figured stone 
now stands. 


II —ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Parish Church was built in 1811, and is seated for 450. 
It stands on the north bank of the Bogie, about half a mule 
below the old church, and is upon the whole not inconvenientl 
situated. The stipend is £150, with an allowance of £8 2s. 6d. 
for the old glebe of Forbes. The Manse and domestic offices 
are valued at £22, and the Glebe and garden at £12 a year. 

The Free Church stands on one side of the Square of Lums- 
den Village, and was built in 1848, and on the opposite side 
is oe United Presbyterian Church, built about 10 years pre- 
viously. 

N oa ton hee but in the parish of Auchindoir, an Episcopa- 
lian Chapel was built a few years ago, and more recently, a 
parsonage has been completed. 

The old Parochial School with schoolmaster’s house stands 
near to the manse. A new school with school-house was 
recently built, by subscription, in Lumsden Village, which is 
in a more central position for a school, and being in the midst 
of the most densely populated part of the parish, it is well 
attended. 

School Board.—Their are five members on the Board—the 
Rev. W. Reid is chairman, R. Murray, Jun., Lumsden, clerk, 
treasurer and officer. School rate, 44d. per £. Bible and 
Catechism taught. There are two schools in the parish, and 
163 scholars. 


IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


THE most distinguished character connected with this parish 
was JOHN GORDON, of Craig, born in 1607, the seventcenth in 
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descent from the principal stem of the Gordon family. He was 
held in great estimation at the court of James VI. Mr. Gordon 
planted about 600 acres with all kinds of forest trees that are 
to be found in the north of Scotland. The poet, Dr. Arthur 
Johnston, in order to draw his learned friend from his retire- 
ment at Craig, represents the country as bleak and shockingly 
ugly. Johnston’s letter,* published in his “ Parerga,” describes 
“the rocks and precipices, the caves and dens, as horrible ;” 
covered as they now are with trees and shrubs, they are objects 
better fitted to invite, than frighten away. 

Sir Harry Niven LuMSDEN was buried within a mausoleum, 
near Lumsden Village, at a place called Chapel House, so called 
from an Episcopal Church having stood near it. The mau- 
soleum is enclosed by a wall, and a slab of white marble inserted 
into a massive granite tomb, bears in part the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Sacred to the memory of Sir Harry Niven Lumsden, of 
Auchindoir, who died 15th Dec., 1821, aged 36 years and 8 
months. 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


In the north-west corner of the po there is the fine conically 
shaped green hill of Cnoc-alliochie, which had been fortified by 
a double wall, where fragments of vitrified or scorified sub- 
stances are found scattered over the surface of the adjoining 
ground. In Gaelic, Cnoc-an-cailleach signifies “the hill of the 
nuns,” and Cnoc-an-coille, would signify the “ knoll of the 
wood ;” but as Gaelic derivations are as numerous as they 
are fanciful, and as most places in this part of the country are 
supposed by learned antiquarians to have a Gaelic name, we 
add a rather different meaning, which is given to Cailleach, in 


another part of the country,+ and is applicable to Callie-var in 
Alford. 


* Parerga, ad Gordonium de Craig Auchindonr. 

+ ‘Ona ridge of hills between Strachur and Glendaurel in Argyleshire, there 
is a large stone called Carlleach-vear, or vera, which makes a conspicuous figure 
in many marvellous tales and traditions that prevail in the Highlands among 
the Gaelic speaking race of our countrymen, which have an allegorical meaning, 
especially where the allegory can be easily traced. In this instance Caleach- 
vear 18 applied to thunder. Vér is derived from Béir, which 1s Gaelic for a 
‘thunder-bolt ;’ as Beinn-Véur, the name of a high mountam in App, literally 
signifies the ‘Mountain of Thunder.’ In the dark ages, Caslleach-vear was 
personified, and 1s said to have had a considerable property in cattle ; that, 
when a storm accompanied with thunder arose, which is doubly awful in the 
neighbourhood of mgh mountains, those in charge of cattle around the mountain 
ran off and left their charge to the mercy of Cazlleach-vear, and 1f any of the 
cattle were amissing, Cailleach-vear was accused of having seized upon them, 
and no further search was made.”—NStatistical Account of Strachur, 1792. 
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The moat or mount on which the ancient Castrum Auchin- 
doric, mentioned by Boethius,* stood, is a little hill north of the 
church ; but now only traces of the moat remain. It has been 
defended on three sides by rocky precipices, and on the fourth 
by a deep artificial excavation. 

Craig Castle had been built on the high and precipitous 
banks of the burn, evidently with a view to the defence they 
would afford on one side. On approaching it from the lawn, 
the oldest and most characteristic portion is the vast square 
tower, with its turrets and battlements above, and its tier of 
circular embrasures below. The tower is about 60 feet in 
height, and had originally contained a grand hall, oratory, 
prison, and other ee of a feudal keep. The old yett 
of wrought iron still survives, and the ancient front of the 
castle bears three shields ; that in the centre displays the lion 
rampant, with unicorns as pe and a crown between the 
points of their horns. The shield on the left quarters the arms 
of Gordon, Barclay, and Stewart of Lorne; at the top are the 
initials PG: RB; and upon the base IOISLEIS: VG: ES. 
This probably refers to Patrick, the first Gordon of Craig, who 
had a charter of the lands of Johnsleys from King James, and 
fell at Flodden, in 1513 The third shield bears the Gordon 
and Cheyne arms, with the date MOX8: VG: CC: for 1528: 
William Gordon: Clare Cheyne. Two rude boulders near the 
door are called the “ headin’ stanes,” and an ash tree on the 
lawn still shows signs of life, although it is said to have been 
planted in the year of the Revolution 

Over the present entrance gate are two shields; one bears 
the Gordon arms with the motto Bydand, and the date 1667, 
while the next is dated 1726, and perhaps indicates the period 
when alterations began to be made on the old castle; but it 
was not till 1832 that the new house was added to it. 

On the lands of Fulziemont, in which we find the first 
Gordon of Craig, now called Wheedlemont, there are three 
circular hollows, called Picts’ Houses, each about 138 feet in 
diameter ; and on the Kearn side of the parish, stone celts and 
other relics of antiquity have been found and placed in the 
National Museum. The Corse Stane, a rough boulder about 
11 feet high, stands on a knoll to the north of Druminnor 
house ; but the Castle Hill, on the Clatt side of the parish, 
furnishes no trace of ruins. 

The old Church of Auchindoir, with its ivy-mantled walls, 
has had every justice done to it to preserve the ruin, which 
stands on the north or left bank of the burn of Craig. There 

* Also by Buchanan, under the reign of James II. 
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are several dates on it, one on the north gable, 1557, is the 
oldest. In the north-east corner, there is a niche or recess for 
the elements in the wall, with the following very legible in- 
scription over it :—“ HIC. E. CORP DNI. CVM..” (Hic est 
corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi Virginis Mariae). On the 
lower edge of the niche, but now concealed by one of the 
seats, are these words: “ Hic est servatum corpus ex virgine 
natum.”* The fine Saxon gateway, or principal door, the carved 
representation of our Saviour on the cross, with the letters I. N. 
R. IL, and the stone vessel for holy water, are clear indications 
of its once having been a Roman Catholic Chapel, though at 
what precise period it was transformed into a Presbyterian 
Parish Church has not been ascertained 

There are several Cairns or tumuli scattered in all directions 
over the face of the hill sides. There is the “Dead Wife's 
Cairn,” on the Cabrach road, at the top of the burn of Glenny ; 
and a large Cairn or barrow on a hill in the southern division 
of the old parish of Kearn ; “ but of the history of which, there 
is no tradition.” 


PARISH OF AUCHTERLESS. 


PRESBYTERY OF TURRIFF—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 








Etymology 


THE prefix Auchter is derived from the Gaelic “ Uachdar,” 
which signifies the upper, and “ shlios,” the upper side together 
signifying the upper cultivated Pa ack is very descrip- 
tive of the parish, and generally of the high lying psition of 
the land within it. 

Boundaries 

The parish is bounded on the north by Inverkeithney in 
Banffshire, and the parish of Turriff, on the east by Fyvie; 
on the south by Rayne and Culsalmond ; and on the west by 
Forgue. 

Extent. 

Its greatest length, from south to north, measures in a 
direct Tine, about 74 miles, and from cast to west, also in a 
direct line, it measures nearly five miles. The whole area is 
estimated to be about 18,000 acres 


* Statistical Account of Auchindo1r, 1794. 
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Topography. 

The central valley of the Ythan, which runs from south-west 
to north-east, divides the parish into about two equal parts, the 
western half being again divided by the Garries burn, which 
flows in an easterly direction by Thornybank, and falls into the 
Ythan at Knockleith. From these two principal intersecting 
streams, the hills present a rounded flowing outline, but in few 
cases are they steeper than that which admits of tillage, and in 
most cases the valleys and hills are all cultivated, and the few 
hill tops which are not, are either planted, or deemed unfit for 
being Buel into profitable cultivation. 

The lowermost point of land m the parish is on the Ythan, 
on the borders of Fyvie, which point is about 24 miles from 
the sea, by the course of the river, and 134 feet above its level. 
The highest point of the Ythan is in the parish, being at the 
influx of the burn of Ault, or Auld-davy, on the boundary of 
Forgue, where the river is about 745 feet above sea level. The 
highest land in the west division is the hill of Carline Craig 
ve feet), on the borders of Inverkeithney. On the east 

ivision of the parish, the hill of Seggat is 620 feet, and on the 
south-east, the ill of Blackford is 715 feet above sea level, 


Geology and Soils. 


The whole parish rests on the greywacke, or clay-slate forma- 
tion, which intersects the country from the Gamrie shore of 
the Moray Firth, to the Foudland and Donside hills, west of 
Benachie. 

Soils—The soil which rests upon the clay slate, apart from 
the mica, usually is not viewed as being so valuable in its agri- 
cultural productions, as in it there is a certain tenacity and 
stiffness in the soil characteristic of the clay slate, hich the 
roots of plants can hardly penetrate, yet along the valley of 
the Ythan, and on the lower hill slopes, the clay loams are of 
a superior quality, and produce fine crops of grain, turnips, and 
grass. On the higher cultivated land, the soil, generally, is 
thin slaty ony which, in moist warm seasons, produces good 
crops of cereals, and roots, but is deficient in the production of 
grass. 

Arboriculture and Botany. 


Some of the older plantations of Scotch firs and larch on 
Blackford and Badenscoth, are fair sized well-grown trees of a 
good quality of timber. The younger trees and ornamental 
plantations on Blackford, Knockleith, and Temple-land, ap- 
pear to be in a thriving state. The tine beech hedges on 
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Badenscoth, and the old thorn hedges on Knockleith and 
Cushnie, are valuable both for shelter and ornament. The old 
hedge-row trees (chiefly ash) by the church, and on Hatton, 
which have withered the storms of many winters, impart to the 
hamlet of Auchterless “in summer, a rich umbrageous appear- 
ance.” On the higher land, west and north of Hatton, there 
are several clumps and belts of mixed planting on the hill-tops, 
and beech hedges on the lower ground, which eye rather 
in a neglected state, while those in the valley, and the young 
plantations on Seggat and in the dens of Towie, seem to be in 
a very thriving condition. 

Botany.— We are not aware of any of the rarer plants having 
been found in the parish, but we know that the valleys an 
hills of Auchterless contain the usual varieties found in the 
neighbouring parishes of Fyvie and Turriff, and those usually 
met with in the midland parishes of the County. 


Hydrography. 


The Ythan is the most innportant stream connected with the 
laa Its source is about a mile and a half beyond the west 
oundary, at the wells of Ythan, in the parish of Forgue It 
enters this parish at the burn of Auld-davy, opposite the site 
of the old Roman camp, the Castra cestiva, of Glenmailen, the 
remains of which stands on the right bank of the river at this 
point, and occupied 130 acres of land, part of the farms of Bush 
and Logie Newton. The river has first an easterly course of 
about three miles, to the top of the den of Badenscoth, and 
then a northerly course to the old castle of Towie ; and on this 
ale of its course it receives the Garries burn, and the burn of 
assie-wells, which, united, forms the burn of Thornybank 
On the north there is the large bounding stream with ‘Parrift 
which flows from the Pitglassies, called, in its lower course, the 
burn of Pitdoulsie, which falls into the Ythan at Mill of Towie. 
The river, also for about a mile and a half below Towie, forms a 
portion of the eastern boundary with Fyvie On the south divi- 
sion, the principal stream is the burn of Blackford, which, in its 
lower course, is called the burn of Rothie, and it forms the 
southern boundary of the parish, with Rayne and Culsalmond 
There are many fine perennial springs everywhere throughout 
the parish, which issue from the clay slate strata, sending 
forth pure and copious supplies of bright sparkling water. 
About a mile and a half north-east of the church there is the 
well of the Virgin Mary, beside the remains of a place of wor- 
ship and old burying ground, “ where it is said several families 
of distinction were interred.” 
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Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of land in the natural possesion of proprietors, and 
the value of residential buildings, shootings rents, where let, 
mills, or manufactories, the following abstract will show the 
number of agricultural holdings in a classified form :— 

No, atand above No atandabove No, atandabove No atandabove No. at and above 
£100 £50 £20 £1 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10, 
42 32 58 23 28 
And eight occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Auchterless, year 
187: : ; 


es ; ; : ‘ : . £13,091 2 11 

Do Mansion Houses, Home Farms, &c , ; ; ‘ 589 10 0 
Do Shootings, Let, : ; : ; j : , 33 0 0 
Do. Miulls, Mauufactories, and Shops, . ; ‘ : 55 0 0 
Do. Small Properties, . : : ; : 102 7 3 
Total value, ; : ; : ; . £13,871 0 2 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 

ceed £100 sterling, are— 

The Trustees of the late Garden William Duff, of Hatton. 

James Allan, Esq. of Temple land. 

Garden Alexander Duff, of Hatton, (minor). 

The President and Governors of Robert Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen. 

The President and Managers of the Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen. 

Lieut -Colonel Jonathan Forbes Leshe, of Badenscoth. 

Mrs. Isabella Milne, of Pitglassie 

John Paton Watson, Esq of Blackford. 


There are 10 Proprietors of houses and land under £100 of yearly value. 


Farming —The duration of leases is generally for 19 years, 
and the terms of entry are, Whitsunday for the houses and fallow 
brake, and Lammas, and Martinmas, for the rest of the land; 
and generally the incoming tenant 1s bound to take the whole 
corn crop by valuation, and pay for it according to the fiars 
price of the year. The rotation of cropping is the fifth, and in 
some cases the sixth course, the former being better suited for 
the lighter higher lying ground, and the latter to the heavier 
loamy clays, and for a third year’s grass crop. 

On some of the larger farms a superior class of houses have 
been erected. Some of them have been rebuilt, and others 
only added to; but, upon the whole, many of them comprise 
all that is essentially necessary for carrying on the general work 
of the elnamad Svc that of feeding stock, although they 
have turnip and boil houses attached to them, there is less 
attention paid to turnip storing, and steaming food for cattle 
than might be expected. The first thrashing mill was intro- 
duced into the parish in 1791, others soon followed of an 
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improved constrpetion, now they are universal, and, from the 
nature of the country, the Ythan and its tributary streams 
afford water power for propelling most of them, and of several 
meal mills in the nae 

Improved agricultural implements have been introduced 
from time to time; but foremost as yet, in practical utility, 
comes the reaping machine, by which the greater bulk of the 
sae crop is now cut down, in a manner superior to the work 
ormerly performed by the sickle and the scythe. 


Roads. 


The old Aberdeen and Banfi turnpike road skirts the east 
side of the parish, and the Inverurie and Forgue road inter- 
sects the southern parts. Cross-road runs from Towie, on the 
north, to Fisherford, on the south, and from the church to the 
Lewes Fyvie, which are the principal roads for local traffic ; 
and it may be said that the parish is on the whole fairly accom- 
modated with roads. 

The Towie Station, on the Aberdeen, Turriff and Banff Rail- 
way, is the principal station for the north division of the parish, 
the south-western parts being drawn to the Rothie Station. 
The Towie Station is 344 miles from Aberdeen; the Turritf 
Station is four miles from Towie, and the Banff-bridge Station. 
154 miles. The Rothie Station is 29 miles from Aberdeen, 
and fully two miles from the cross-roads at Badenscoth, and 
nearly five miles from the church of Auchterless, which is 
about two miles from the Towie Station 


Markets or Favrs 
St. Donan’s Fair is held at the Kirktown, in April, for the sale 
of cattle, horses, &c For many years, important cattle markets 


were held at Badenscoth ; but they are now held at the Rothie 
Station, as being more convenient for dealers. 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There are several licensed ale-houses in the parish, but only 
two of them are licensed to sell spirits for consumption on the 
premises. 

Mansion Houses. 


The old Mansion House of Hatton has long been occupied 
as a farm house, and the House of Temple-land is only equal 
to an ordinary farm house. The old Mansion House of Baden- 
scoth is pleasantly situated on the right bank of the Ythan, 
and is surrounded by well-kept private grounds. Within the 
past 10 years, a large and elegant Mansion has been built at 

P 
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Knockleith, and extensive ornamental grounds have been 
formed around it. The Manse was built in 1867, and is a very 
commodious building. The Church is old, the principal part 
of it was built in 1780, and a wing added to it in 1835. It 1s 
seated for 650. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF AUCHTERLESS, DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 147s MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . . .  « £62918 4 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 27 11 7 
—_——— £657 9 11 
a 
Hapenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £463 8 104 
Relief of Casual Poor, ; : ; , 4 113 34 
Medical Relief, . ‘ : ; ; , ; 31 9 44 
Management, . ‘ ; : : : , 53 14 0 
Balance in hand, . ‘ ‘ : 107 4 4% 


£657 9 11 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 141ts MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Relieved during the year, | Died or ceatod to) Casual Poor. 























“eueyon ee Fatuous 
n or 
Regis- Other 
1861. Depend- * | Depend- Depend-| Insane. 
Males. | Females. | Total. tered Casual 
ants. Poor ants Poor. ants. 
2,010 17 47 64 42 10 10 0 0 2 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic. Cap. 83 and 34, and there are three 
elected members, or managers on the Board. 


Il.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tue Parish Church is rather nearer the north-west extremity 
of the parish than the south-west, but is conveniently situated 
for a large ee of the inhabitants. The stipend is 14 
chalders, half meal, half barley, payable by the fiars prices of 
the County, with an allowance of £8 6s. 8d. for communion 
elements, and of £1 13s. 4d. for grass money. The Manse and 
offices are valued at £28 a year, and the Glebe and garden at 
£15. The parish schoolmaster has the maximum salary, and 
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the legal accommodation. He also has the benefit of the Dick 
and Milne bequests. 

Parochial Registers of marriages and births have been pretty 
regularly kept since 1680. 

School Board.—There are six elected members on the Board. 
The Rev. Alexander Gray is chairman, and Alexander Forsyth, 
Temple-land cottage, is clerk and treasurer. There are four 
schools in the parish, and the school rate is 4d. per £. Bible 
and Catechism taught. Number of scholars, 340. 


ITIT.—EMINENT MEN. 


TuIs parish is distinguished as having given birth to several 
eminent and learned men, among whom may be mentioned :— 

Maucotmus ARDES, a man of noble birth, and a Carmelite 
friar, who flourished about the year 1324, and wrote in rather 
inelegant Latin, a small volume, entitled “De bello ad Faw- 
kirk,” and another “ De Scotia liberata.” 

Patricius Bissetus, also of good family, whose descendants 
held places of distinction in their native parish, and also in 
Fife. He flourished about the year 1400, and taught the Arts 
and Canon Law at Bologna, and his written works are a volume 
entitled “ De Irregularitate,” inscribed to Bonifacius Gozadinus, 
and another entitled, “ Lectiones Ferioles.” 

JacoBus LAINGzus, a descendant of the Dempsters of Dor- 
laithers, a doctor of Divinity, and a member of the Sorbonne. 
He was a great enemy to the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
wrote several works bearing upon the subject. That, perhaps 
best known, is entitled, “De Vita, Doctrina obitu Lutheri, Cal- 
vini, aliorumque hereticorum.” He died at Paris, 1694,etat. 93.* 

HENRY Scouaat, author of “ ‘The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man,” was rector of Auchterless in the years 1673 and 1674, 
before his preferment to the chair of Theology in the King’s 
College et University of Aberdeen. 

PETER GARDEN, a farmer in this parish died about the year 
1780, at the advanced age of 132. He retained his faculties to 
the last. He was married to his second wife when 120 years 
old, she being 80! and it is recorded that “he danced with 
great glee on that occasion.”+ 


* Vide Hist. Eccles. Gentis Scotorum. 

+ ** He lived under 10 sovereigns, Charles I, Oliver Cromwell, Richard 
Cromwell, Charles IJ., James II., Wiliam and Mary, Anne, George I., II., 
and IIT. He was page to Ogilvie of Banff before that gentleman was raised to 
the peerage, and was one of the garrison mm the castle of Towie Barclay, when 
Montrose defended it against Argyle. He recollected having been sent to a 
wood to cut boughs for spears, in the time of the civil wars. In his latter days 
he used to descnbe Montrose as ‘a httle black man, who wore a ruff as the 
ladies do now-a-days.’ ”’—Statistical Account of Auchterless, 1840. 
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IV.—ANTIQUITIES. 


“Cyaus Junius Acrico.a, in the year after Vespasian, who had 
sent him to be governor in Britain, viz., about the year of the 
Christian Ara, 79, led a numerous army round by the pass of 
Stirling, into the country, on the north side of the Forth. New 
nations, or tribes, were discovered, which the Romans wasted 
all the way to the Tay. The people fled before them; so that 
aoe In his progress, had leisure to erect many forts or 
castles. 

“He was nearly five years establishing the Roman power 
north of the Forth, till he was recalled by Domitian. At first, 
the natives in winter, demolished the summer camps or for- 
tresses. But these, as well as the winter residences, were at 
last rendered impregnable, 

“When Agricola and his army first saw the river Tay, and 
the adjacent plain on which Perth is now situated, they cried 
out with one consent, Ecce Tiber! Ecce Campus Martwus ! 
Behold the Tiber! Behold the field of Mars! Comparing 
what they saw, to their own river, and to the extensive plain 
in the neighbourhood of Rome.” The Italians, many ages after, 
were in use to give the Tay, the name of New Tiber; and 
Fordoun gave the ume of Tyber-nore (Tibber-muir),* to an 
extensive moor which lies west of the town of Perth.” 

At Coupar Angus, there are still visible the remains of a 
Camp, said to have been formed by the army of Agricola in his 
seventh oA eten northward tt is nearly a regular square, 
enclosing about 30 acres. In the parish of Fordoun, there are 
still the vestiges of a Roman camp. The wall and ditch which 
surrounded the preetorium can be traced, and its form has been 
that of an oblong square, enclosing a large area of ground. In 
the peg of Fetteresso, there is the Roman encampment called 
the Ri or the Rae-dikes, on Ury, the remains of which are very 
distinct. In form this camp is an irregularly outlined oblon 
square, enclosing about 25 acres, with deep trenches, and is sai 
to have been occupied by Agricola’s troops before his engage- 
ment with Galgacus, the Scottish king. Next we have the Roman 
encampment ad Devanham, on the hill of Old-town, in the 
parish of Peterculter. Northward of this camp, are the fortified 
posts on the Keir-hill in Skene, and on Benachie, and at Pit- 

* Tibbermuir has given its name to the first battle that was fought between 
the Marquis of Montrose and the Covenanters, Before the engagement, the 
Covenanters were addressed by one of their leaders thus :—‘‘ If our God,” said 


he, ‘‘spoke a word of truth out of my mouth, I promise you in His name, 
aas victory this day.” 
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caple, all lying directly in the line of progress of the old Roman 
armies to the castra wstiva at Glenmailen, all of which are ‘ 
distinctly delineated in the Itinerary of Ptolemy, and on the 
Britannia Romana of Richard of Cirencester, and must remove 
all doubts that the Statio ad Ithuwnam, referred to in these 
maps, is the camp at Glenmailen, one of the most ancient 
remains of antiquity in this parish. 

The Glenmailen camp occupies a prominent position on the 
farms of Buss and Logie-Newton, on the right bank of the 
Ythan, within about a mile and a half of the wells, or source 
of the stream. The north enclosing works of the camp follow 
the windings and top of the steep banks of the ravine, or 
hollow, through which the Ythan flows; the western and 
southern sides are straight lines, and occupy pretty high 
ground, and remain tolerably well defined; the lower eastern 
wall, or line of entrenchment, has been somewhat obliterated 
by the plough, but it still appears as a ridge raised above the 
adjoining ground. The outlines of the camp were accurately 
traced and measured by the writer in 1851, and the area was 
found to be nearly 180 acres. The figure of it, fe a the 
river side to be a straight line, is that of a parallelogram, and 
the ratio of its sides are as two to three; but the sides are not 
rectangular, the south-west and north-east angles being acute, 
and the other two obtuse. The only relics of antiquity found 
in the neighbourhood of this camp, was that of an urn which 
contained burnt matter. It was turned up by the plough on 
the line of the old causeway which led ue through 
Forgue, and on a farm adjoining the camp numerous flint 
arrow-heads, or elf-shots have been found 

The character and style of this great work, the castra sestiva, 
bear evident marks of Roman origin, that it had been erected 
by the Roman armies in their progress northward, we have the 
ample testimony of the itineraries before quoted. 

ooking from the camp in a south-easterly direction, we see 
the remains of double lines of entrenchment on the eastern face 
of Tillymorgan, having all the appearance of ancient military 
works, On the north-east corner of the camp, and in a hollow 
piece of ground north of the Ythan, there are the remains of a 
rampart and ditch, which appear to be about the size of the fort 
at Pitcaple. About a mile north-west of the camp, there is the 
elegant circular redoubt on the Seed-hill of Auchaber, which 
appears, in every respect, the same as the watch-tower on the 

eir-hill (Caithair, Ae fortress), in Skene. 

In Major General Roy’s Mappa Brittannie Septentrionalis, 

we find the Glenmailen camp put down as the Castra Agricole. 
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Some antiquarians attribute its construction to the Emperor 
Severus, and others on apparently better grounds, believe that 
all the posts north of tl Grampians were constructed b 
Lollius Urbicus, the gallant Lieutenant of Antoninus, an 
ee they differ in some points of construction, they are, 
altogether, not inferior to similar works on the south side of 
the Grampians. 

The remains of Druidical circles were at one time numerous 
throughout the parish, but most of them have disappeared. 
The remains of the most remarkable one is situated on the 
Kirkhill, or the Berryhill of Logie, on the north of the Camp, 
which it overlooks. Here there are three concentric circles, 
which can be distinctly traced, with several large standing 
stones* of a white quartzy nature. To the west of the Kirk- 
hill, there is a trench of about four feet in depth, and several 
hundred yards in length, called Cumines trench, or camp, 
which is said to have been a station of the Cumines before 
their retreat from Sliach (the Slenauch of Barbour), in the 
neighbouring parish of Drumblade, where they lay in watch of 
Bruce’s troops, just before the battle of Barra, which was fought 
in the year 1308, 

Near the church, there is a small artificial mound called the 
Moat-head, the seat of the ancient baronial courts, and, in the 
neighbourhood, there is the Gallow-hill, where criminals were 
executed and buried. The remains of a chapel on Seggat, and 
a well ‘a the Virgin Mary have been previously noticed in 
this wor 


PARISH OF BANCHORY-DEVENICK. 


PRESBYTERY OF ABERDEEN—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 








Etymology. 

Nothing satisfactory has been determined respecting the 
etymo:ogy of Banchory, and also as to the meaning of the word 
Devenick. But although the etymology of Banchory be uncer- 
tain, it is abundantly evident that a great many of the names 
of places in the parish, north of the Dec. are Gaelic. Murile, 
the large knoll; Cults, the back lying place ; Inchgarth, Innis- 
govrt, the island; and Pi%tfodil, the hollow in the long hill; 
Craigiebuckler, the rocky gap, &c. 

* Though stones are scarce, these are still spared. 
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Boundaries. 


That portion of the parish which lies north of the Dee in 
Aberdeenshire, is bounded on the north by the parish of New- 
hills, and partly by Old Machar; on the east by Old Machar 
and the burgh of Aberdeen; on the south by the river Dee ; 
and on the west by the parish of Peterculter. 


Ectent. 


The greatest length of the parish, north of the Dee, measures 
four miles in a direct line along the valley of the river, and the 
greatest breadth from south to north is 14 miles. The whole 
area, exclusive of the Bieldside or detached portion of Peter- 
culter parish, is computed to be 2,374 acres. 

Topography. 

The lowermost point is on the Dee at the burn of Ruthrieston, 
which is a few feet below high water mark, and the highest 
land on the Countesswells road, at Moir’s Parks, is 420 feet 
above sea level. The parish boundary at Auchinzell is 50 feet, 
the Railway Station at Cults is 126 feet, and the Murtle Station 
115 feet above sea level. Both these stations are on the Dee- 
side Railway. Thesurface of the Sea is uneven, and in some 
parts steep and rugged. Along the left bank of the Dee, there 
is a continuous chain of steep gravelly banks running parallel 
to the river, from the lower slopes of the Kaimhill, upwards to 
Murtle, which border the rateens of lower Kaimhill, Garthdee, 
Inchgarth, Cults, and Deebank, with several gravelly islands in 
the river opposite to Inchgarth and Deebank. The Kaimhill 
forms a very prominent point in the lower division of the 

arish. But from the old ford of Auchinzell, and the Carline- 

en, the land rises with gentler slopes into the hill of Pitfodels, 
the highest point of which is 413 feet. From the haughs of Cults 
and Deebank, the land rises with abrupt rugged slopes into the 
higher ridge which runs along the north boundary with Coun- 
tesswells, and the parish of Peterculter, and on this division 
there is a pleasant variety of cultivated slopes, wooded knolls, 
and rocky crags, which, from their commanding position in the 
valley of the Dee, render the scenery of the whole district 
extremely picturesque and beautiful 


Geology and Soils. 

Granite of a dullish grey colour forms the structure of that 
division of the parish east of the den of Cults, and it has been 
worked in several places all round the hill of Pitfodels. It is 
found both im situ and in large boulders, along with various 
kinds of gneiss, which forms the base of the west division of the 
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parish, and a large tract of country lying between the Dee and 
the Don, and between the granite beds of Aberdeen and those 
on the hills of Fare and of Corrennie. Viewing this as a large 
crystalline district,* we shall, therefore, extend our remarks on 
it beyond the bounds of this parish, and describe the various 
kinds of gneisses which are to be found in the locality, as, by 
doing so, repetition, to some extent, will be avoided. In this 
range of the country, gneiss of the usual ternary compound of 
felspar, quartz, and mica, which constitutes this rock in its Wer- 
meriam sense, is the most abundant. It is, in general, small 
granular, and, in some cases, the mica occurs in layers, alternat- 
ing with slaty lamin of felspar, mica, and quartz, while in 
other cases it is formed of a laminated aggregate, in which the 
three minerals are blended with each other, and has a very 
beautiful appearance ; but it is almost worthless, and its exis- 
tence a great drawback to agricultural improvements. In 
general, this rock is composed of minute crystalline masses of 
true felspar, and minute specule of common, and where the 
aes is but sparingly distributed, and amalgamated with the 
elspar concretions, and in the absence of mica, the rock is 
destitute of laminar disposals, and may be confounded with true 
or compact felspar. Besides the granular slaty, which we have 
briefly described, there is the porphyritic gneiss, which is but 
sparingly mixed with quartz; but in it there may be detected 
small scales of mica imbedded in the felspar crystals. As to the 
colour of the common and porphyritic gneiss, the felspar is both 
grey or yellowish-white, with aahiced shade ; the mica is either 
green or brownish-black, and the quartz grey. Frequently the 
schistose stratified disposition of the rock becomes so obscure 
that it 1s often mistaken for granite, if attention be not paid to 
the general parallelism of the micaceous scales ; and as to the 
decomposition of the rock, it may be proper to state, that this 
process goes on more quickly im gneisses containing little 
quartz, than in those in which it is more abundant 
Along the haughs of the Dee, and on most of the steep banks 
of the river, large deposits of loose gravel and sand are to be 
found, and between the size of the ingredients which compose 
this alluvial series, there is considerable variety, from that 
which forms fine sand to large rounded masses of quartz, gneiss, 
greenstone, and syenite, mostly in that state which seems to 
evince a long subjection to aqueous attrition. 
Soile—Where these conglomerate beds of gravel abound 
along the river, a sandy soil is produced, which is generally of 


* Besides the parish of Banchory-Devenick, the gneiss district comprhends 
the parishes of Peterculter, Drumoak, Echt, Skene, Newhills, Kinnellar, Kin- 
tore, and small parts of Kemnay and Cluny. 
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an inferior quality ; but, being long subjected to high manuring, 
it is not unfertile, it is made to produce good crops. On the 
gentler slopes, and when the soil which the granite and the 
gneiss supports is brought into a high state of cultivation, 
good crops are obtained, although the decomposition of such 
rocks does not produce valuable soil. It is only where cultiva- 
tion has been actively and judiciously carried out that we find 
vegetation in any shape approaching either to richness or 
luxuriance. On the higher ground, there are considerable tracts 
covered with sandy clay, and decomposed rock, with a want of 
aluminous matter, hence it is without fertility. But over the 
whole parish there is much variety in the soil, there is good, 
bad, and indifferent. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


Few trees now remain of the old Scots fir wood of Pitfodels, 
which occupied several hundred acres of land in a very pro- 
minent position. Several years ago, the land was laid out, 
along with adjoining land, into small allotments, which are 
now studded with residential buildings of various sizes and 
shapes, built to suit the owner, or the whim of the architect, 
which are adorned with shrubs and small clumps of young trees, 
and some of the old pines which have been a owed to remain. 
Along the river, below the burn of Cults, the same allotment 
system has been carried out, and, here, several fine buildings 
have been erected, within larger grounds, which have been 
laid out by ornamental plantations and some extensive fruit 
and vegetable gardens, so that altogether the eastern division 
of the parish is pretty nearly occupied by suburban residences 
of the city of Aberdoeti est of the burn and den of Cults, 
there are several old mansion houses, such as Cults house, Dee- 
bank, and several others on smaller Bau aa which are well 
wooded, and highly ornamented by plantations of various ages. 
At Cults house there are some well-grown hard wood trees, and, 
at Deebank, which overlooks the Salley of the river, to the east, 
there are also some fine hard wood trees. In the grounds near 
the house of Murtle, in the extreme south-west corner of the 
pease there are some fine old elm, birch, beech, and other 

ard wood trees, mixed with spruce and silver firs of a very 
ornamental character, and northward, in the den, and on the 
higher ground, towards Countesswells, the plantations of Scots 
firs seem to be thriving. On Hillhead of Pitfodels, Prospect 
Place, Morkeu, and Craigiebuckler, which all lie in the north-east 
corner of the parish, the clumps and belts of forest trees are 
highly ornamental, and of great value for shelter. In the 
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grounds around the fine mansion of Craigiebuckler, there are 
some well-grown hard wood trees, silver firs, &., of a very 
ornamental description, which, along with a considerable extent 
of shelter belts and clumps of planting, render this place one 
of the finest residences in the western suburbs of Aberdeen. 

Botany.—The botanical productions of this division of Ban- 
chory-Devenick need not be enumerated, as we have reason to 
know that it contains no rare plants which are not given in the 
list for the neighbouring parish of Old Machar, and that it does 
not contain such plants as those which are only to be found 
along the sea shore ; but in every other respect the botany, and 
fauna of the parish may be viewed as the same. 

Hydrography. 

The principal river is the Dee, which bounds this division 
of the parish on the south for a distance of full four miles, 
following the windings of the river. On the east, the parish 
has a portion of the burn of Ruthrieston, below the Bridge of 
Dee, for its boundary. In the middle, it is intersected, from 
north to south, by the burn of Cults, and on the west, it is 
bounded by the burn of Murtle. The burns of Cults and Murtle 
(which are utilized for propelling the machinery of two meal 
mills), along with many fine perennial springs, afford an abun- 
dant supply of water for the district. The main aqueduct of the 
Aberdeen water is carried parallel to and along the Deeside 
road, from west to east, and on Brae of Pitfodels stands the 
main reservoir (162 feet), connected with the water supply to 
that City. In the bottom of the den of Cults, there 1s the 
hydraulic engine pumping station, and on the Hillhead of 
Pitfodels the high service reservoir (400 feet), also connected 
with the Aberdeen water supply. 

Fishings. 

The salmon fishing in the Dee, is carried on by net and 
coble. The Ruthrieston fishing at the Bridge of Dee (mostly 
within high water mark), along with those as far up the river 
as Murtle, are considered to be about the best in the Dee. Rod 
fishing for sea and river trout is considered to be good, and 
on this part of the river many fine salmon are caught in spring 
and autumn. 

Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the value of residential buildings, woodlands, mills, manufac- 
tories, fishings, &c., the following is an abstract of the number 
and rent of the agricultural holdings in a classified form :— 
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No. atand above No. atgmdabove No. atandabove No. atandabove No. at and above 
£100 0 £ £10 


£5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
13 ll 16 5 5 


And three occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 
Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Banchory-Devenick, 


year 1872-73, . ; : ¢ ; ; ; . £4,612 12 9 

Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
lands, . ‘ ; : : ; ; ; ‘ . 2,887 16 0 
Do. Fishings in the Dee, Let, ‘ ; : 2 : 170 5 0 
Do. Millis, Manufactories, &c., ; : ; : ‘ 141 5 6 
* Do. Waterworks, . : ‘ ‘ ; é ; 1,289 0 0 
+ Do. Railways, . ; ‘ P : ; : ; 636 0 0 
Total value, : ‘ ‘ ; ; . £9,736 19 3 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


Michie Forbes Anderson, Esq of Deebank. 

John Cardno Couper, Esq of Craigiebuckler. 

James Jamieson, Esq. of Prospect Place. 

George Collie, Esq. of Morkeu. 

William Stephen, Esq. of West Cults. 

George Davidson, Esq. of Wellwood. 

George Cibb Shirra Gibb, Esq. of Cults. 

James Collie, Esq. of Viewbank. 

Trustees of the late Wiliam Henderson of Abbothall. 

Thomas Douglas, Esq. of Airyhall. 

Robert Collie, Esq. of Braeside. 

Jobn Moir Clark, Esq of Garthdee. 

Heirs of the late Thomas Gordon of Upper Kaimhull. 

Heirs of the late Mrs, Thurburn of Murtle. 

Misses Williamson of Beech-hill. 

Representatives of the late William Campbell of Kenfield. 

Trustees of the late Peter Williamson of Craigton. 

George Collie, Esq. of Middleton. 

George Skene Taylor, Esq. of Inchgarth. 

Thomas Baird, Esq. of Enfield. 

Patrick Bannerman, Esq of Fuschia Bank. 

James Ogston, Esq. of Norwood Hall. 

The Deeside Railway Company. 

The aca “tl under Aberdeen Police and Water Works Act 
of 1862. 


The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, number, in all, 45. 


Farming.—Unless where the land is under feuing conditions, 
leases are usually granted for a period of 19 years, and the rota- 
tion of cropping that of the fifth course, viz., 1st, oats, or barley, 
sown with grass seed, after turnips or other green crop; 2nd., 
Ist grass ; 3rd, 2nd years’, grass ; 4th oats; and 5th turnips. 
Occasionally wheat is sown after the turnip or potato crop. 


* The Valuation here entered is taken from the Valuation Roll of the County, and that which 
is previously given, under the head of ‘‘General Statistics,” at page 17, 1s from a return made to 
us by the Treasurer of Police for the city of Aberdeen 

t The Valuation here entered is taken from the Valuation Roll of the County, and that which 
is previously given, under the head of ‘‘ General Statistics,” also at page 17, 18 from a return made 
to us by the General Manager of the Deeside Kailway. 
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Farm buildings, in general, are small, and of an inferior 
description, larger houses not being required, as most of the 
crop is sold in the Aberdeen market, along with dairy produce, 
so that large buildings are not required for carrying on the 
system of farming which is generally pursued. 


Roads, 


The north Deeside turnpike road intersects the parish from 
east to west; the old Deeside road runs parallel to it, but 
nearer the Dee, from Mains of Ruthrieston to the burn of Cults; 
and the Countesswells road runs from Mannofield, by Hillhead 
of Pitfodels, which, along with several cross-roads, afford the 
most ample means of communication for the district. 

The Cults Station of the Deeside Railway, distant four miles 
from Aberdeen, is very centrally situated for the parish, The 
old Bridge of Dee spans the river at Ruthrieston, and a foot 

assenger suspension bridge near the burn of Cults, which was 
built in 1838, by the late incumbent of the parish (Rev. Dr. 
Morrison), for the purpose of accommodating the parishioners 
who reside in the north division of the acrid 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There are only two licensed houses in the district, one of 
them only for the sale of drink to be consumed on the premises. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 

ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF BANCHORY-DEVFNICK, DURING 
THE YEAR ENDED 1l4ru MAY, 1871. 

Receipts from Assessments, , oe . £916 3 1 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 43 13 


£959 16 4 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £790 9 2 
Relief of Casual Poor, : : : : : 5 7 0 
Medical Relief, . , ‘ : : . : 2213 6 
Management, . : ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 93 8 0 
Law Expenses, . : : ; 5 : ‘ 18 2 2 
Balance in hand, . : : ‘ 20 16 6 

£959 16 4 

ana 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 1417s MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 
Relieved during the year Casual Poor. 
Population receive relief. Fatuous 


os aa eg a or 
1861. Regit-| Depend- Gihet | Depend- | Tasane. 


Poor. | 9% | poor, | ante. 


cee | | eS | ae | |e Fc cenmce | -anNISESSSENTERESES | a ayenmesnyneneenennea/ ANS | 


Depend- 
Males, | Females. | Total. anta: 
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Expended on Muildings, being authorised Poorhouses, £133 10s. 

The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, with a classification of 
rates upon tenants and occupants, and there are four elected 
members, or managers on the Board. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE UNDER THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND ACT). 


Receipts from Assessments, . : ‘ : . £5 5 5 
—-___— £5 5 5 





II.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


Tue Aberdeenshire division of Banchory-Devenick lies to the 
north of the Dee, and is so closely connected with the City and 
burgh of Aberdeen, that it may be said it has no special history 
of its own. 

The old Bridge of Dee is wholly within the parish, and here 
a battle was fought between Montrose and the Covenanters, 
which has been noticed in the Civil History of Aberdeen. 
On the west point of the Kaimhill, there is on the old Deeside 
road, the “ Two Mile Cross,” which is now obliterated by recent 
improvements. Below the “ Two Mile Cross,” and on the crest 
of a small ravine or hollow which runs backwards a short 
distance from the river, there was to be scen, until very recently, 
the ruins of the old castle of Pitfodels * But these have disap- 
peared, aud the site of the buildmg is now within the antl 
of Norwood Hall. 

At the mouth of the burn of Cults, the Dee is spanned by St. 
Devenick’s foot-bridge. As before stated, it was built by the 
late Rev. Dr. Morrison, who left, at his death, a sum of money 
for its support Near by the north end of this bridge, the “Com- 
missioners under the Aberdeen Police and Water Works Act, 
1862,” erected a powerful hydraulic engine for pumping water 
to their high service reservoir on Hillhead of Pitfodels, which, 
along with their mains and service pipes, and the large reser- 
voir on Brae, are valued at £548 a year. 


* The lands of Pitfodels had long been the possession of the ancient family 
of Menzies, who always stood true to the king and constitution, as the old 


ballad says :— 
‘* Gilbert Menzies of Pitfodels, 
Did for King Charles wear the blue.” 

In the ‘‘ Memorials of Angus and Mearns,” it 1s stated that the late John 
Menzies, Esq., presented the estate and mansion house of Pitfodels, to the Catholic 
Bishops of Scotland, which 1s incorrect. In 1827, Mr. Menzies presented the 
mansion house and estate of Blavrs, wm the parish of Maryculter to the Catholic 
Bishops, who enlarged the mansion, and fitted it up as a college ; but it never 

iad any connection with the estate of Pitfodels, which was left by Mr. Men- 
zies to trustees, and by them it was sold or feued out in small lots. 
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III—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tae Cults Free Church, and one of the Parochial Schools, 
stands on the lands of Cults, near the Railway Station. In 
1873, a church, or chapel of ease in connection with the 
Established Church was Suilt at Craigiebuckler. 

School Board.—There are seven elected members on the 
Board. The Rev. Wm. Paul, D.D., is chairman ; John Stuart, 
clerk and treasurer. There are seven schools within the parish, 
and the school rate is 2d. per £. Bible and Catechism taught. 
No return of Scholars has been made to the School Board. 


IV.— ANTIQUITIES. 


In 1850, a little to north of the mansion house of Cults, there 
was found “ two coffins of stone, containing skulls, bones, and 
such like remembrances of mortality.” Around these coffins 
there was a row, or circle of stones, enclosing an area of about 
18 feet in diameter. In the same locality there are still three 
large cairns, which have not been opened up. 

t the Two Mile Cross there is a large stone, “ which is called 
by some Druidical ; and near this stone is the place where— 

‘* Craigievar said to his men 
You may play on your shield, 


For the proudest Seton 1n all the lan’ 
This day hes on the field.” 


PARISH OF BELHELVIE. 


PRESBYTERY OF ABERDEEN—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 
THE name of this parish in Gaelic signifies the town, or the 
place of many streams “and, accordingly, there are seven small 
rivulets that rise,” and fall into the sea, within the bounds of 


the parish. 
Boundaries. 
It is bounded on the north by the parish of Foveran ; on the 
east by the German Ocean (along which it has a sea board of 
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about five miles,-six furlongs); on the south by the parish of 
Old Machar ; and on the west by the parish of New Machar. 


Extent. 


Its greatest length from south to north measures six miles 
in a direct line, and its greatest breadth from east to west 
measures 44 miles, also in a direct line. The whole area is 
estimated to be about 12,685 acres, 402 decs. 

Topography. 

The surface of the parish is very undulatory, especially along 
the sea coast, from which ridges rise into hills of considerable 
altitude towards the western boundary. The hill of Tarbathie, 
which stands on the south-eastern corner of the parish, is 174 
feet above sea level, and the Over-hill is 455 feet. The hill of 
Wester Craigie, or Kingseat, which is the highest land in the 

arish, is 540 feet, ma the church stands 80 feet above sea 
evel, The ridge which forms the western boundary of the 
rae runs from north of the Corbie loch, in Old Machar, by 

ingseat, to Balnakettle in Udny. The central ridge runs from 
the Over-hill of Belhelvie Lodge, by Shiels, northward b 
Darrahill ; and in the eastern division, there is a chain of small 
rounded hills, which commences with the Fife hills on the 
south, and run north, by Hatton, Keir, Orrok, the hill of 
Mennie, and terminate at Aikenshill, on the Foveran boundary 
of the parish. 

Geology and Soils. 


The sea coast is composed of a, beach of fine sand, boarded by 
low broken sand-hills, which are kept together by the common 
sea-reed, or mat grass (ammophila arundinacea), which most 
ats! prevents the drifting sand from further encroach- 
ments. Bordering these sand-hills on the west, there is a con- 
siderable extent of flat alluvial land, composed of deposits of 
peat earth, sand, and water-worn pebbles, and, further inland, 
there are large deposits of clay and small pebbles. The Fife 
hills, which lie between the Black-dog and the burn of Millden, 
are mostly composed of rough gravel and pebbles, and between 
Millden and Aikenshill, there are large deposits of dilluvial 
cla , some of which is very tenacious, and in several places, a 
rich clay loam overlies small water-worn pebbles, and rounded 
boulder stones. On this part of the Belhelvie shore, that is 
between Millden and Leyton of Mennie, there is supposed to 
be a great depth of peat moss underlying the sand and gra- 
vel, and it is believed that at one time an extensive forest 
existed here, not only along the shore, but that it extended a 
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long way seaward, as occasionally, and in easterly gales, lar 
blocks of compact peat moss, mixed with what appears to 
trunks and branches of oak trees, are a ently thrown ashore. 
From a point on the shore near the Black-dog, a vein of green- 
stone or trap rock may be traced running in a north-westerly 
direction throughout the whole parish, and into the interior of 
the country. The configuration of that part of the parish 
through which this vein runs is hilly and rugged. The breadth 
of the vein varies considerably at many points, and between the 
clay beds and the minutely comminuted sands on the sea shore, 
large rolled fragments and blocks of coarse syenitic rock occur, 
while on the west side of the vein, granite in compact masses 
and outliers are to be found in large quantities. 

Along the burn of Potterton or Millden, a mass of serpentine 
rock runs nearly parallel with the greenstone vein, and no 
doubt is associated with it, however, we are not able to assert 
that such is the fact. In the western division of the parish, 
there is a considerable extent of moss in many places, and 
some of it is of considerable depth ; but as it is of the usual 
description of flow moss, it requires no special notice. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


On the eastern and more exposed half of the parish, the 
plantations consist of some clumps and belts of trees at Bal- 
medie house, Blairton, Orrok, at the Manse, and at Mennie 
house, with thorn and beech hedges, and elder bushes at several 
farm houses. These clumps of planting are composed chiefly 
of hard wood trees, such as ash, plane, beech, elm, alder, and 
willows. Along the burn of Potterton, and by Belhelvie Lodge, 
Meadow-bank, and at Ardo, there are some large clumps and 
belts of Scots firs, larch, and hard wood, and on some of the 
rocky hill-tops on Over-hill, Ardo, and the Craigies ; but alto- 
gether they are only stunted bushes. The climate does not 
rae to suit the growth of trees, which are much wanted in 
the district for shelter, apart from ornament. 

Botany.—The following plants are selected as being amongst 
oe rarer kinds, besides those which are most common in the 
istrict :-— 


Agrostina githago—Corn Cockle. Agrostis canina—Brown Bent Grass. 
Arenaria marina—Sea Spurry, Sand-wort. <Arenaria peploides—Seaside Sand- 


wort. 
Areraria rubra—Purple Sand-wort. Arundo phragmitese—Common Reed. 
Avena pubescens—Downy Oat Grass. Avena pratensis—Narrow-leaved Oat Grass. 
Botrychium lunaria—Common Moon-wort. Bromus secalinus—Smooth-rye 
rome Grass. 
Carex hirta—Hairy Carex. Cochlearia officinalis—Common Scurvy Grass. 
Lichium ulgare = Conimnl Viper’s Bugloss. Lriophorum vaginatum—Hare’s- 
il Cotton Grass. 
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Festuca rubra—Creepeng Fescue. Festuca elatior—Tall Fescue. 

Gentiana campestris—Field Gentian. Gnaphalium germanicum-—Common eae 
weed. [ Rose. 

Habenaria viridis—Green Habenaria. Helianthemum vulgare—Common Rock 

Hypericum quadrangulum-—Square St. John’s-wort. Hydrococtyle vulgaris— 
Marsh-penny, White-rot. 

Tris pseuda-corus—Yellow Water Iris. Lepidium Smithii—Hairy Mithridate 


Mustard. 
Linum catharticwm—Purging Flax. Listera cordata—Heart leaved Tway-blade. 


Lithospermum maritima—Seaside Gromwell. Lycopodium selaginoides—Prickly 


Clab-moss. 
Myrica gale—Sweet gale, Dutch Myrtle. Parnassia palustris—Common Grass 


of Parnassus. 
Poa maritima—Creeping Sea Meadow Grass. Potamogeton lanceolatus—Lance- 


leaved Pond-weed. 
Pedicularis Palustris—Marsh Louse-wort. adiola millegrana —All-seed. 
Salia hastens Aube Silky Willow. Salaec viminalta—Common Willow, Osier. 
ae kali—Prickly Salt-wort. Sazxfraga granulata—White Meadow Sax.- 
rage, 
Soandie mecten— Noodle Chervil. Scirpus lacustris—Bullrush. 
Scirpus setaceous—Bristle-stalked Club-rush. Solanum dulcamara—Woody 
Night-shade, Bitter Sweet. 
Sedum villosum—Hairy Stone Crop. Sparganium natans—Floating Burr-reed. 
Spergula nodosa—Knuotted Spurry. Spergula arvensis—Corn Spurry. 
Spergula rubulata—Fringe Awl-shaped Spurry Statice armeria—Common Thrift. 
Lormentilla reptens—Trailing Tormentil, T'reacum junceum—Sea Wheat Grass, 


Rush Wheat. 
Utricularia vulgaris—Greater Bladder-wort. Utricularia minor—Smaller Blad- 


der-wort. 
Hydrography. 

Besides the bounding burns of Black-dog, and Newtyle, there 
are the burns of Millden (on which there is the small loch of 
Potterton), Eggie, Hopeshill, Orrok, and Mennie, with their 
small tributaries. There are also numerous perennial springs 
throughout the parish, some of them being strong chalybeates, 
and some of them strongly impregnated with sulphuret of iron. 
The parish is, upon the whole, pretty well supplied with water. 


Farms and Farming. 
Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in a classified form :— 
No atandabove No. atandabove No atandabove No.atandabove No at and above 
£100 0 £2 £10 & 
of yearly rent. and under £100 and under £50. and under £20 and under £10 
31 41 40 24 3l 
And eight occupants of land paying less than £5 a year. 
Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Pamsh of Belhelvie, year 





1872-73, . ; : F ; F ; , . £10,853 13 5 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
ge ok : , . : : ' : : 1,398 2 7 
Do. Salmon Fishings, . : ; : ; : ‘ 466 0 0 
Do. Mills, Clay-beds, Alehouses, &c., . , ; : 55 0 0 
Total value, : : , : ; . £12,772 16 0 
ae 


Q 
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Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
The Trustees of the late Peter Harvey of Ardo. 
William James Lumsden, Esq. of Balmedie. 
John Ramsay, Esq. of Craigie. 
Colonel Thomas Lumsden of Belhelvie Lodge. 
James Walker, Esq. of Blairton. 
The Society of Advocates in Aberdeen, lands of Hatton 
Misses Helen, Catherine, and Robina Rachel Turner of Mennie. 
Robert Still, Esq. of Millden. 
The Trustees of the late James Reid of Muirton, 
. The Trustees of Alexander Dingwali of Rannieston. 
Alexander Chambers Hunter, Esq. of Tillery. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., of Newe, lands of Whitecairns. 
Mrs. Margaret Harvey, or Allan of Potterton. 
John Grant Bully Orrok, Esq of Orrok. 


The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, number, in all, 13. 


Farming.—Leases are generally granted for 19 years, and 
the usual rotation of cropping is that of the fifth-shift course. 
On the larger farms, the Nouns are generally good, but on the 
smaller holdined many of them are of an inferior description, 
with thatched roofs. Fully one half of the land in the south 
and west division of the parish at present under cultivation, 
has been reclaimed within the past two 19 years. A good deal 
of it is of a light cay description, and some of it moss, on 
a clay subsoil, with large quantities of boulder stones, which 
have been partly used in the erection of houses and dykes, and 
in draining. The older enclosed loamy land, on Potterton, 
Belhelvie Lodge, some on the Craigies, and on Ardo, 1s of 
a better quality, and produces fair crops of oats, turnips, and 
grass. n the eastern division, the any and the loamy clay 
soils, generally produce rich crops. The larger farms are 
mostly all enclosed, either by stone dykes, some hedgerows 
and ditches, which, to a certain extent, make up for the want 
of shelter from trecs. 


Mansion Houses. 


The Mansion Houses of Balmedie and Mennie, are elegant 
modern buildings, surrounded by ornamental plantations and 
well-kept grounds. Those of Orrok and Hopeshill are occupied 
by the tenants of the home farms. Those upon Millden, 
Potterton, Muirton, and Ardo, are small Mansions, little better 
than ordinary good farm houses. Belhelvie Lodge is an old 
square building, which probably has more prctentions to com- 
fort within, than to appearance from without. The Manse is 
an old building, but recently put in a good state of repair. The 
Church is also an old building, and is seated for 519. The 
Glebe contains about five acres of superior land 
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i” Roads. 


The Aberdeen and Ellon turnpike road intersects the eastern 
division of the parish for about five miles, from south to north, 
and the Udny turnpike road intersects the western division, 
which, with the old Ellon road, by Belhelvie Lodge, Shiels, 
Smiddyburn, &c., and with several good cross-roads, the parish 
is well accommodated. The church is about eight miles from 
Aberdeen, which is the nearest Railway Station. 


Markets and Fairs. 


The annual Kepple-tryst, which was formerly held on the 
Muir of Shiels, has been discontinued for some time. 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There are three Alehouses within the bounds of the parish 
where ale and spiritous liquors are sold. 


Poor and Parochial Funds 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF BELHELVIE, DURING 
THE YEAR ENDED 14rx MAY, 1871. 








Receipts from Assessments, : : : . £596 2 10 

Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 817 3 
200501 

Expenduure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £487 0 14 

Rehef of Casual Poor, : : ‘ : 9 1 0 

Medical Relief, . ‘ : ; : ‘ : 18 0 0 

Management, ; : : ‘ ; . 41 4 9 

Repaymhent of Money borrowed on security of 

Assessment, . : : ; j : 3419 4 

Balance in hand, . ; ; 14 14 104 
—_—__———— £605 0 1 





ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 1l4rn MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Relieved during the year, | Diedorceasedto| Casual Poor. 





Population receive relief. Fatuous 
n | or 
1861. Regis- Other Insane. 
: Depend- 47 | Depend- Depend- 
Males. | Females | Total | “phe. tered | “ants, | Casual a 
1,807 | 20 46 66 61 8 11 3 7 3 


The mode of Assessment is that which 1s siecle in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic. Cap. 88 and 34, and there are three 
elected members, or managers on the Board. 


i ‘ 
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IL—CIVIL HISTORY. 


Frw remains of antiquity are to be found in this parish, and 
none to attract notice. At one time, it is said, there were two 
or three Druidical circles; but not a vestige of one of them 
remains. A great number of barrows or tumuli were scattered 
over the muirs, west of the hills of Fife, where, it is said, a 
very destructive battle was fought; but when, or by whom, there 
is no tradition. The cairns were found within half a mile of 
the sea, and seem to have ranged about a mile and a half in 
breadth, and several miles inland. Most of the larger cairns 
were circular, and formed of earth and loose stones, with an 
outside ditch, or trench, enclosing about one fourth of an acre, 
and immediately around these, the smaller cairns were more 
numerous than on the other parts of the muir. In removing 
some of the larger cairns, there were found coarse earthen urns, 
which contained ashes and calcined bones; but in the smaller 
ones nothing was ever found. In improving the muir adjoin- 
ing one of the larger barrows, some gold ornaments of a rude 
manufacture were found, which were said to have been of con- 
siderable value, owing to the quantity of gold contained in 
them. On part of the alluvial beach, along the sea shore, there 
is a bed of yellowish flints, in which a number of well formed 
arrow-heads have been found. 

When the Roman Catholic religion was the established 
religion of the country, it is said there were four places of 
worship in the parish. Two of them have entirely disappeared, 
the ruins of one of them, on Millden, are still to be seen, with 
the burying ground around it; and, it is said, the east gable 
of the present church is part of another. In clearing away the 
ruins of one of these places of worship, several small silver coins 
were found; but none of them were of any value, or great 
antiquity. 


II]—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Parish Church stands within about a mile of the north- 
eastern boundary of the parish, and about the same distance 
from the sea, and is not very well situated for the inhabitants 
in th south and west divisions of the parish. The money 
stipend is £55 2s, 8d.; meal 104 bolls; bear 53 bolls, payable 
by fiars prices of the County. The Glebe is valued at £15 
a-year, and the Manse and offices at £25. 


~~ 
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There is a Free Church and Manse at Potterton, and a United 
Presbyterian Church at Shiels. 

The Parochial Register dates from 1623, and has been pretty 
regularly kept. 

he parish schoolmaster has long been in receipt of the legal 
emoluments, and of the Dick and Milne bequests. 

School Board.—There are seven members on the Board— 
Alexander Campbell, Blairton, is chairman, Alexander Forrest, 
clerk, treasurer, and officer. School rate, $d. per £ Bible and 
Catechism taught. There are four schools in the parish, and 
237 scholars. 


IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


THE most eminent character connected with the parish was the 
Rev. A. Forsytu, LL D., late minister, who was the inventor 
of the percussion cap, which has superseded the old flint locks 
for many years. 

An ingenious farmer of the name of SKENE, in Laingseat of 
Wester Hatton, had the screw-propellor fairly at work in a 
small boat on his mill-dam, for at least twelve months before 
the invention was brought out by Smith of Uddingstone. 


PARISH OF BIRSE. 


PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE O’NEIL—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 








Etymology. 


THE name of this parish has been greatly corrupted. It has 
been written Preiss, and then Breiss, which is said to signify 
in Gaelic, a “ wood or thicket.” In some writings it is called 
Brass, and now it is Birse, signifying a “ bush,” either of which 
would express what was formerly the general appearance of 
the parish—a thicket of trees—the remains of which bear abun- 
dant testimony. 
Boundarves. 


The parish 1s bounded on the north by the river Dee, and 
the parishes of Aboyne and Kincardine O'Neil ; on the east by 
the parish of Strachan in Kincardineshire ; on the south also 
by the parish of Strachan, and the parish of Lochlee in Forfar- 
shire ; and on the west by the old parish of Glentanar. 
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Extent. 


Its greatest length from north-east to south-west, measuring 
in a direct line, is 10} miles; and its greatest breadth from 
south to north, also in a direct line, is.7} miles. The whole 
area, exclusive of the Percy portion of Aboyne parish, is 
computed to be 31,444 acres, 959 decs. 

Topography. 

Birse occupies the south-eastern corner of the County, in the 
upper valley of the Dee, and lies wholly between the river and 
the Grampians. Besides the wild valley of the water of Aven, 
or Adm, which forms the south boundary of the parish, and the 
valley of the Dee, which chiefly forms the north, there are three 
divisional valleys :—first, that which is formed by the water of 
Feugh or Glen-birse ; second, the valley of Midstrath, formed 
by the water of Glen-cat ; and third, that which is formed by 
the burn of Birse, in the valley of the Saz-towns. The most 
northerly ridge of hills, commence at the rocks of Inchbare 
on the Desc, (270 feet above sea level), and run by the hills of 
Marywell and Balfour, towards Cairn-ferg.* The middle ridge 
runs from Glenflendrum and the Shooting-greens, or Cairn 
O’Month road (600 feet), westward, by the hill of Tom’s Cairn 
(1016 feet), and terminates at Glencat ; the southern range of 
mountains lie between the Feugh and the Aven, and compre- 
hends that portion of the Grampians, known as the Peterhill 
(2023 feet), Mulbrax and others, westward to the Gainach 
(2396 feet), which forms the south-west bounding, and highest 
mountain in the parish. 

The lowest point of land in the north-east corner of the parish 
is on the Dee, nearly opposite, but below Woodend cottage, 
and about 232 feet above sea level; the roadway on the 
Bridge of Potarch is 301 feet 4 inches, and the highest point 
on the river (410 feet), is at the influx of the burn of Ault- 
dinny, a little above the Suspension bridge across the Dee, at 
Aboyne. The church of Birse is 380 feet above sea level. The 
water of Feugh, at Whitestones, on the Cairn O’Month road, is 
300 feet ; the Feughside road, at Percy, is 388 feet ; the stone 
of Corse-dardar,f 1s 745 feet; and the old castle of Birse, 

* On Cairn-ferg, which is 1724 feet above sea level, there is a large cairn of 
a conical shape, said to have been erected in memory of some eminent person. 
Other traditions say that the inhabitants resorted there to worship the sun, even 
before the existence of Druidism. 

+ ‘On the hill, about a mile north-east of Finzean, bearing the name of 
Corse Dardar,”’ i.¢., the east side of the hill, ‘‘ there 1s a place marked near the 
wayside with a long Lope stone, which lately stood erect, but 1s now broken 


down. It is reported that King Dardanus, the 20th from Fergus I., was there 
put to death, when flying from his rebellious subjects. At a small distance 
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1000 feet above sda level.* The highest point on the ridge be- 
tween the Dee and the Feugh, is on the Tillygarmonths, 1040 
feet, and between the Feugh and the Aven, the highest point is 
the Peterhill. The ridge of the west bounding mountains, run 
from Birse-more (about 1200 feet), on the Dee, by the top of 
the Deuchry, to the Gainach, which overlooks the fine conical 
hill of Cairnferg, the treeless forest of Birse, the richly wooded 
valleys of Finzean and Ballogie, and some finely wooded _hill- 
tops along the valley of the Dee, embracing scenery of the 
wildest, and of the most pleasant description, which is to be 
found on the northern slopes of the Grampian mountains. 


Geology and Soils. 


Limestone rock, gneiss, and granite abound everywhere 
throughout the parish, and, on the the Dee, at Potarch, the 
rocks of Inchbare consist chiefly of porphyry, and popes 
granite, which has but a sparing admixture of quartz Lime- 
stone im situ, is peculiarly abundant in the valleys, large masses 
of it being visible, and at many points in the east and west 
divisions of the parish openings appear, where, at one time, it 
had been extensively worked, but only for local use, as it 
contains too great an admixture of sand to become of much 
value, except for building purposes ; and even for that purpose 
little of it is now used. Granite veins run through the whole 
district. It may be traced in the beds of streams, and in large 
masses, Isolated blocks, and boulders of every size and shape, 
in the valleys, rising on to the hill tops, in beautiful confusion, 
and in great abundance. We shall now describe the mineral 
and structural character of this rock, which, we consider, 
exhibits a fair specimen of the chief granite which exists in 
the upper valley of the Dee, and on the Deeside mountains. 
Felspar is its most abundant constituent, the colours being 
brick-red, flesh-red, white, yellow, and yellowish-white ; the 
quartz is, in general, grey; and the mica, silver-white, black, 
and brown. The size of the component parts vary considerably, 
from this spot, there are two cairns, one very large, and m the form of an oblong ; 
they are now covered by the woods of Fmzean ”—Old Statistical Account. 


* © Tn the forest of Glen-birse, there 1s standing a good part of a castle, which 
was built by Gordon of Cluny, for a huntimg seat, and which 1s now by the 
tenant converted imto a sheep-cot ”—Ibid. 

+ Dykes of a reddish or brown ferruginous porphyry cross the country from 
Mont-battoch to Benachie, in a south to north direction, incliming to north-east, 
and consequently nearly at right angles to the chain of the Grampians. The 
base of the rock, mdurated and coarse-grained, contains, besides crystals of 
felspar, amorphous particles of quartz, that i», quartz without any definite or 
determinate form. ‘The dykes appear nearly verticle, and uniform im direction, 
and range about 50 feet in breadth ; they are easily traced, as the surface 18 
generally bare, mustly overlaid by oblong blocks, such as those found im granite. 
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from the minutely granular, to that of a magnitude of two inches. 

In the west and south-west division of the parish, there are, 
in many places, large deposits of peat moss. Those in the 
“ Forest,” contain the remains of large oak trees, those found 
on the mountains, consist of fir, which are often dug out quite 
fresh, and when split up and dried, they were wont to be used 
as fir candle. 

Soils—The soil in the lower central valley of Midstrath, 
which overlies the limestone rock and gravel, is of a sandy 
nature, in some places, mixed with poor stony clay. Along the 
Dee, and the burn of Birse, the meee sandy loam, mixed with 
water-worn pebbles, and on the higher ground, it is mixed with 
decomposed rock and large quantities of boulders.** Along 
the lower parts of the Feugh, the soil generally, is yellow loam, 
and aad the forest of Birse it is black, more or less mixed 
with clay and gravel. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


In 1793, the number of acres under wood in the parish was 
estimated to be about 2,000; and in the New Statistical Account, 
1842, “the number of acres under wood is given as follows :— 
on the estate of Finzean, 1,800 imperial] acres; on Aboyne, 
about 900 acres ; Ballogie,t about 960; Midstrath,t 50; in all 
3,710.” Onthe Aboyne lands many acres have been cut down. 
On Birsemore, which produced the best Scotch fir timber on 
Deeside, few trees remain. On Balfour and Kinminities, which, 
in 1840, formed part of the Aboyne lands, most of the old 
timber -was cut down ; but, in its stead, a greater extent of hill 
ground was planted. On Ballogie and Midstrath, most of the 
marketable wood has been cut down, and the greater part re- 
planted along with new ground, and on Finzean, most of the 
older plantations have been cut down; and those that remain 
are comparatively thin upon the ground. Generally, the 
plantations consist of mixed Scots firs and larch, and many 
of the trees have come to be of great size, and fine quality of 
timber. In the grounds of the mansion house of Finzean, there 
are some fine ornamental birch trees, and, at the bottom of the 
garden, there is a very fine holly hedge, which is upwards of 10 

* “* A rocky substance a saa from Tillyfrusky to the river Feugh, which 
seems to have been in a fusible state, and resembles the lava emitted by a vol- 
cano. It is near the surface of the ground.”—Old Statistical Account. 

+ Remarkable trees.—‘‘The tree at Ballogie is birch of the weeping sort ; 
some think it 100 feet high, others only from 70 to 80. It has a straight stem 
of 50 feet and upwards, and 5 feet in circumference throughout the whole.” —Ibid. 

t The Maiden of Midstrath, is an ash tree, ‘‘and measures upwards of 20 


feet in circumference at the ground, from 17 to 19 a little above the ground. Its 
branches are as large as ordinary trees.’’—Ibid. 
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feet high, and 6 feet in breadth. Along the valley of Ballogie 
and Midstrath, and on the hills of Balfour, the younger planta- 
tions appear to be in a prosperous condition. All over the 
lower uncultivated land, the natural Scots fir, birch, hazel, 
holly, and juniper, are abundant, and where protected from 
cattle or sheep, they quickly form cover for game. Amon 
the hills and rocky places, there is the Bramble (Rubus fruti- 
cosus), the Buckthorn (Rhamnus catharticus), the Raspberry 
Rubus ideus), and the wild Strawberry (Fragaria ie) ; there 
is also the Cranberry (Vaccinium oxycoccus), the Biaeberry 
(Vaccinium myrtillus), the Whortleberry (Vaccinium-vitis- 
idea), and the Cloudberry (Rubus chamemorus). 

Botany.—The botanical productions of this parish may be 
considered the same as that of the adjoining parish of Aboyne 
and Glentanar, therefore, to give a list of the rarer plants here, 
would only be a repetition of that given for Aboyne. 

Hydrography. 

The river Dee forms the chief portion of thenorthern boundary 
of the parish, and the principal stream which intersects it is that 
of the Feugh, which has its source on the south-eastern slopes of 
the Gainach, and after an easterly course of about 16 miles, falls 
into the Dee at Banchory-Ternan. Eleven miles of its upper 
course is in this parish, and five miles of its lower, in Strachan 
and Banchory-Ternan parishes, which are in Kincardineshire. 
The Feugh is a very rapid stream, and before it leaves this 
parish, it receives the water of Aven, also a rapid mountain 
stream, and many other small mountain torrents. In the 
lower waters of the Feugh, there are plenty of salmon, when 
floods admit the fish to surmount the rocks, or water-fall, near 
its confluence with the Dee.* The burns of Cattie and Birse 
have their sources in the western parts of the parish, and both 
fall into the Dee within its bounds. All these streams are well 
stored with yellow trout, and afford good sport to the angler. 

There are many fine springs and wells throughout the parish, 
indeed, it may be said that it is abundantly supplied with pure 
water. There are some chalybeate pangs one of them near the 
Suspension bridge of Aboyne, very much resembles the Moffat 
waters. On the east shoulder of the Gainach, and near the to 
of the mountain, there is a well called St. Com’s, or Colm’s well, 
probably in honour of the celebrated Saint of I-colum-kil ; but 
as to the origin of the name there is no distinct tradition. 

* In the pools below the Bridge of Feugh, and water-fall (which is within 
one mile of Hanshory); salmon and grilse are caught in large numbers, especially 


in autumn, when the fish are forcing their way up to the spawning beds im the 
upper channels of the stream. 
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Farms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :-— 

No. atand above No. atandabove No atandabove No. atandabove No. at and above 
£100 £50 £20 £1 £6 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
8 30 29 18 22 
And 13 occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 
Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Birse, year 1872-73, £4,616 7 10 


Do Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
lands, . : ‘ : F ‘ , ; : 634 10 0 
Do. Shootings and Fishings, where Let, ; ; ‘ 545 0 0 
Do. Mulls, Quarries, Shops, &c, . : ; : ; 104 7 10 
Do. Property under £100 of yearly rent, : ; ‘ 11415 0 
Total value, ‘ j : ‘ : . £6,015 0 8 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


The Most Noble, The Marquis of Huntly. 
Francis Farquharson, Esq of Finzean. 
Wiham E. Nicol, Esq. of Ballogie 
Alexander Cochran, Esq. of Balfour. 


The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, number, in all, 12. 


Farming.—Leases are universally granted for 19 years, and 
for a long period the seventh-shift course of cropping prevailed ; 
but, with modern improvements in agriculture, that rotation 
has been altered to the sixth, and fifth-shift cources Farm 
buildings have undergone great alterations and improvements 
within the past two 19 years. Forty years ago, stone and lime 
walls, and slated roofs were the exception, now, they are the rule, 
and, in general, the houses are commuodious and substantial. 
Most of them have thrashing mills attached, which are chiefly 
propelled by water power. 

e cereal crops entirely consist of oats and barley, which are 
grown of a superior quality, especially the latter, on the lower 
sandy soils. Turnips and potatocs are grown in the usual 
Polen of green crop land for the rotation of cropping 
ollowed ; but, of the former, there is, in many cases, hardl 
enough of winter keep for the large number of stock which 
some of the farmers are enabled to graze in summer, in the 
forest, or on the common pasturage lands. 


Mansion Houses. 


The Mansion House of Finzean is a fine old building, built in 
the form of three sides of a square, and is situated in the north- 
western parts of the valley of the Feugh, amid richly wooded 
scenery. It takes its name from its situation, Fionn-an, which, 
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in Gaelic, signifies “ the clear stream.” The Mansion House of 
Ballogie is a fine large modern building, situated in the valle 
of the burn of Cattie ; the Gaelic name being Baile-lagan, whic 
signifies “the town of the small hollow.” e Mansion House 
of Balfour is a small modern building, standing in a command- 
ing position, overlooking the sax-towns of Birse. The Gaelic 
name being Baile-fuar, signifying “the cold town.” The 
Church was built in 1799, “at a considerable expense, and is a 
most commodious edifice, superior to most, and inferior to few 
laces of worship in the country.” It is capable of containing 
bate 500 and 600 persons ; but it is ill placed for the great 
bulk of the inhabitants. “The Manse was built at separate 
times. The last addition was made in 1834, rendering it a 
large and commodious house.” The Glebe is small, and along 
with the garden is valued at £10. The Free Church Manse of 
Aboyne stands in the north-western corner of this parish. 
There is a small Roman Catholic Chapel near the mansion 
house of Ballogie; and a little to the east of Ballogie is the 
small village or hamlet of Marywell. Recently a Chapel of 
Ease has been built near Finzean, in connection with the 
Established Church. 
Roads. 


The Cairn O’Month road, from Fettercairn, to the Bridge 
of Potarch, skirts, and partly intersects the east end of the 
parish for nearly four miles. The south Deeside road, from 
Aberdeen to Ballater, runs along the north boundary of the 
parish, from the Bridge of Potarch to the west boundary with 
Aboyne. The Feughside road runs from Whitestones, on the 
Cairn O’Month road, to the old castle of Birse. Besides these, 
there are several cross-roads, leading from the Deeside to the 
Feughside road. There is also the “Cattrin road,” a mere 
bridle track, across the Gainach, from Aboyne to Glen-esk in 
Forfarshire. The name of this road appears not to be from the 
unpleasant one of Citturin, or hell; but from Cath-trian, «we, 
Cath—buattle, and trian—a road, the “battle road,” abundant 

roof of which exists in the numerous cairns or tumuli which 
ie along this mountain tract, that there had been many fatal 
encounters arising out of cattle-lifting raids. 


Bridges. 

The Bridge of Potarch, which is on the Dee on the north 
east boundary of the parish, was built in 1812-13, and cost 
£3,500. It consists of three arches, two of 60 feet span, and 
a centre one, of 65 feet. The building of this bridge opened up a 
direct line of communication from Birse with the north Deeside 
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turnpike road to Aberdeen, and the great south and north road 
across the Cairn O’Month. It is distant about 24 miles from 
Aberdeen, and seven from the Banchory Station on the Dee- 
Side Railway. The Suspension bridge of Aboyne is in the 
north-western corner of the parish, and affords direct com- 
munication with the Aboyne Railway Station, which is within 
half a mile of the bridge. The inhabitants of the Feughside 

ortion of the parish are naturally led along the valley of 
Strachan. to the Banchory Railway Station, which is distant 
about six miles from Whitestones, on the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the parish. 

Markets. 


There are three markets held at the Bridge of Potarch, one on 
the 2nd Wednesday of May (hiring), one on the 2nd Thursday 
in October (cattle), and one on the Thursday before the 22nd 
November, for hiring. 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There are three Inns or Alehouses in the parish, and one 
licensed shop for the sale of spirits not to be consumed on the 
premises. 

Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 


THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF BIRSE, DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 14Ta MAY, 1871. 








Receipts from Assessments, . . . «. £354 7 104 
Do. from Loans raised on security of Assess- 
ments, . é , F : ; : 22 9 6 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 4219 7 
£419 6 114 
a 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £360 3 8} 
Relief of Casual Poor, ; ; ; ; , 13 19 10 
Medical Relief, . ; : : ‘ . ; 16 8 9 
Management, . : ; j- 2 ‘ : 28 4 8 
Balance in hand, . . : 7 010 0 
£419 6 114 
a 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 14tn MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 
Relieved during the year. receive relief Casual Poor. 


Population Fatuous 
in Regi or 
1861. Depend- ® |Depend-| Other | Denend-| Insane. 
Males. | Females. | Total. | “phe. tered afte, | Casual rae 





Peor, 


ne someones | omen 


1,264 18 | 30 48 43 5 3 5 1 2 
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The mode of "Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, and there are three 
elected members, or managers on the Board. 


IY—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE ancient history of this parish is involved in much obscurity, 
and tradition affords but little information ; but the numerous 
cairns which are scattered over the hill sides in all directions 
would lead us to believe that in former times this part of the 
country had been the scene of battles and bloodshed ; and, that 
many of the tumuli on these hills and mountains, mark the 
resting-place of individuals slain in some highland foray into 
the lowlands for cattle, or of those slain in feudal fights, and 
internal troubles of Scotland, rather than in battles with a 
foreion foe. The probability of the former conjecture is so far 
strengthened by the fact, that, a large number of the smaller 
cairns lie scattered along the “ Cattrin road,” which leads across 
the hills, from Deeside to the Howe of the Mearns, and as the 
forest of Birse is the most secluded intermediate ground, where 
the pursuers were likely to encounter the fugitives with their 
spoil, “ and dispute the prize ;” and, that such encounters were 
not likely to “ pass without bloodshed.” Of feudal fights we have 
no record ; but in the “ Troubles of Scotland,’ as recorded b 
‘Spalding, we are told that, the inhabitants of this ae | 
followed the Gordons of Huntly; and, by dU sega the Cove- 
nanters, they frequently eel spoilations of their cattle and 
a from the soldiers of the latter ; and, that the “ ministers 
of Birse stoutly resisted signing the Covenant until high ecclesi- 
astical authority compelled them.” 

One large cairn of an oblong shape, stands in the woods of 
Finzean, although now much below its original size; and on the 
adjacent hill, there are numerous cairns or tumuli, while a little 
farther eastward, there was dug up, @ good many years ago, 
part of a long granite stone, which was set up on Corse-dardar 
to mark the place where King Dardanus is said to have been 
slain, when retreating from his rebellious subjects. On the to 
of Cairn-ferg, there 1s a large cairn of a conical shape, where, it 
is said, the ancient inhabitants resorted thither to worship the 
sun, in the days of Druidism, or where they burned fires in 

erformance of some religious rite. Some large stones near 
nehbare, at the Bridge of Potarch, appear to be the remains of 
a Druidical temple. “In the year 1779, when they were razing 
the foundation of the old church, there was found a hill-stone 
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near six feet long, a two-handed long sword, and a hatchet, with 
a@ cross carved on it.” The stone was set up in the wall of the 


church-yard. 
On the north-east of the mansion house of Finzean, is a hill 
called the Gallow-hill, and another near Ballogie. “There,” 


says the author of the Old Statistical Account, “the barons of 
old who held their estates with power of pit and gallows, put 
to death any of their tenants or dependants, who were so un- 
fortunate as to fall under their displeasure. What blessed days 
do we now enjoy, in comparison of these. How thankful to 
God ought we therefore to be! Were some of the duty taken off 
the leather and malt,” is the modest prayer of the reverend 
writer. 


Il].—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Church is situated in the north-western division of the 
arish, on the burn of Birse, and within half a mile of the 
ee. The amount of stipend is £158 7s. 4d.; the Glebe is 

valued at £10 a-year, and the Manse and offices at £25. There 

ig a Roman Catholic Chapel at Ballogie, a Free Church Manse 
on the Dee opposite Aboyne, and a Chapel of Ease at Finzean. 

Besides the Parish School, there is a School suported by Dr. 
Ramsay's endowment, and another by the society for propogat- 
ing Christian knowledge. 

be salary of the parochial teacher is £30, with the legal 
accommodation, and the emoluments from the Dick and Milne 
bequests. Dr. Ramsay’s school has an endowment of £20, with 

a house and six acres of land ; that of the Society school is £17, 

with a house, and three acres of land. 

The date of the earliest Parochial Register is 1699, and for 
that year and the succeeding eight years, it is kept with great 
exactness. From 1707 to 1726, the registers are either lost or 
never have been kept. From 1726 to 1744, they are kept 
regularly. From 1744 to 1765, they are again lost. From 
1765 they are regularly kept up to the present day. 

A Parochial Religious Library was established in 1829, and 
the books are given out gratis. A Savings’ Bank was esta- 
blished in 1837, and has been successful. 

School Board.—There are five members on the Board—Rev. 
Charles Dunn is chairman, and James Ritchie, clerk and 
treasurer. School Rate, 5d. per £. Bible and Catechism taught. 
There are four schools in the parish : but no return of the number 
of scholars has been made to the Board of Education. 
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IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


ARcHBISHOP Ross was proprietor of Easter Clune, and a native 
of the parish. 

Dr. ALEXANDER GARDEN, an eminent physician of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, was a son of a former minister of the 
parish, and Dr. Ross of Birsebeg, both of whom were American 
refugees during the revolutionary war, and Mr. W1LLIAM RosE 
of Newmill, who had a flourishing Academy near London, were 
natives. 

Dr. GILBERT Ramsay, rector of Christ’s Church, Barbadoes, 
left, at his death, £500 to the poor of his native parish, £500 to 
endow a free school in it, and built a bridge of five arches over 
the Feugh, at Whitestones. He also mortified, under the pat- 
ronage of Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., of Balmain, and his 
heirs, £2,000 sterling, the interest for the support of four 
students of divinity ; £1,200, the interest to the support of four 
students of philosophy ; and £1,000, the interest to support a 
ial of Onenta Languages, all in Marischal College, Aber- 

een. 

CAPTAIN DAVID OCHTERLOUNIE, who fell at Quebec with 
General Wolfe, was one of the Ochterlounies of Tillyfruskie, 
and Dr. WILLIAM F'aRQUHARSON, an eminent Edinburgh phy- 
sician, famous for his address in curing cancerous complaints, 
were natives of the parish. 

The Rev. JoHN SKINNER, for upwards of 60 years the pastor 
of a numerous flock of Scots Episcopalians at Lenshart, in the 
parish of Longside, was born at Balfour, in October, 1721, where, 
under his father, who was schoolmaster of the parish, he, at a 
very early period, displayed an uncommon genius in acquiring a 
knowledge of the Latin ianeanee After finishing his academical 
courses at Marischal College, Aberdeen, he became assistant to 
the schoolmaster of Monymusk, where he enjoyed every advan- 
tage for prosecuting his studies, and improving his mind in 
the attainment of useful learning, together with the aid he 
received from reading under the direction of a worthy Episcopal 
clergyman, he became a convert to Episcopacy, and united him- 
self to the principles of that church In the year 1740, when 
only 19 years of age, he went to Shetland, and became preceptor 
in the family of Mr. Sinclair of Scalloway, where he remained 
for two years. 

On the death of Mr. Sinclair in 1741, Mr. Skinner composed 
an elegy in memory of his patron, and a Latin epitaph of great 
elegance and purity; and, in the same year, he married the 
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daughter of a Mr. Hunter, the only Episcopal clergyman in 
this remote region. On his return to Aberdeen, 1742, he 
entered into holy orders, and became pastor of the congregation 
at Longside, a ad for the ensuing 65 years, he spent a 
laborious life in the pastoral charge of a numerous congrega- 
tion, “ answering literally to Goldsmith’s description of a vil- 
lage preacher ” :— 
*¢ A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 


Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had chang’d—nor wish’d to change his place.’’ 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


In the “ forest of Birse” there is an old castellated ruin, on which 
there is no date. Some say that it was built by a Bishop Gor- 
don of Aberdeen, others say that it was built by Gordon of 
Cluny for a hunting seat. It is now a desolate ruin. On part 
of the farms of Deer-hillock and Kirkton, on the estate of 
Aboyne, and between the church and Marywell, there appears 
a narrow slip of ground which is said to have been fenioed with 
a deers’ dyke, by order of King Kenneth III, for confining 
deer to stock his park near his palace of Kincardine, in the brae 
of the Mearns. 

At Easter Clune stands an imperfect ruin, the remains of a 
square tower, said to have been built by Archbishop Ross, who 
was proprietor of the place, and beside it there was a place of 
worship and burying ground. In the Finzean charters, this 
ruin is denominated “the fortalice of ‘Easter Clune,” and is 
likely to have been the residence of one of the land holders in 
the parish, at a time when the lawless state of the country 
required them to have their houses capable of maintaining a 
short defence against the sudden attack of an enemy. 

Some years ago, “four silver coins were dug out of a grave 
in the churchyard. They are much worn, but had originally 
been nearly the size of modern half-crowns. They bear the 
inscription ‘ Robertus Scotorum Rex,’ on one side, and, on the 
other, ‘ Villa Edinburgh, ‘ Villa Perth.’ ” 
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PARISH OF BOURTIE. 





PRESBYTERY OF GARIOCH—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 

In some old charters the name is written Bourti-ach: achadh, 
contracted, means the field; as to the prefix, we have no informa- 
tion whatever of its meaning, but from the fact of the parish 
being upon the borders; and within the ancient earldom of 
Garioch, the old spelling of which was “ Garvyoch,” showing 
its etymology is from the Gaelic “ Garbh-chrioch,’* which sig- 
nifies the rough bounds, or district, we must therefore conclude 
that it has some reference to the rough lying land in the parish, 
of which the hill of Barra is the head, as the hill of Lawal side 
is the highest in the eastern “ bounds” of the district. 


Boundarves. 

Bourtie is bounded on the north by the parishes of Meldrum 
and Tarves; on the east ty the parish of Udny; on the south 
by the parish of Keith-hall ; and on the west by the parish of 
Daviot. 

Extent. 


Its greatest length from north-east to south-west, measures 
in a direct line, about 5} miles; and its greatest breadth from 
south to north, also in a direct line, measures 24 miles; and 
the whole area is computed to be 5,695 acres 086 decs. 


Topography. 

The western division of the parish is comparatively flat, but 
it rises with gentle slopes to the hill of Barra, which is 634 feet 
above sea level. The southern ridge rises at Collyhill, on the 
east of the Lochter burn, a tributary of the Ury, and runs east- 
ward to the Lawal hill (773 feet), and the hills of Thornton and 
Kingoodie ; and on the eastern side of the latter, flows the burn 
of that name, forming the chief affluent of the Brony water, 
which falls through Udny, and into the Ythan at Esslemont. 


Geology and Soils. 

The chief rocks are of greenstone, or trap, and the strata may 
be traced from Belhelvie through the western parts of Udny, 
and the northern parts of this parish. The rock is of a deep 
blue colour, and is found in large masses and in detached blocks 

* Robertson’s Gaelic Topography of Scotland, 1869. 

R 
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of various sizes, both on the surface and under ground. Those 
out-cropping on the hill of Barra, have a serrated appearance, 
and on the summit of the hill they have been held by some to 
be the remains of an extinct volcano. On the higher ground 
in the south and east divisions of the parish, there are numerous 
boulders of trap rock imbedded in a hardened subsoil of gravelly 
clay ; and on the west division, the sub-strata consist of clay, 
sand, and beds of water-worn pebbles. 

Soils.—The best soil is that which exists on the lower hill 
slopes and along the valleys. It is a rich yellowish clay loam, 
and produces fine crops of oats, barley, and turnips. On the 
higher hill slopes, most of the soil is of an inferior quality, con- 
sisting of strong clay, mixed with gravel and ferruginous sand. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


The older wood consists of some ash, and alder trees, in belts, 
by the old castle of Barra; some beech and other hard-wood 
trees about the house of Bourtie; and old ash and plane trees 
at several farm yards. There are also the remains of an old 
fir wood on Bructer, and of a large plantation of Scots fir and 
larch on the north face of the hill of Barra. On the lands of 
Bourtie and Collyhill, there are some belts of Scots firs and 
larch ; on the hill of Thornton, there is a thriving young plan- 
tation of mixed forest trees; and on the face af the hill of 
Barra, a considerable extent of ground has been planted, chiefly 
with Scots firs, which appear to be in a thriving state. 

Botany.—The botanical productions of this parish are of the 
ordinary kind usually met with in the central districts of the 
County. 

Hydrography. 

The burn of Lochter bounds the parish for about two miles 
on the west, and on the north it 1s bounded by the burn of 
Fingask and Meldrum. On the east it 1s bounded by the burn 
of Kingoodie or Leithfield, which has its source by the house 
of Thornton, and with several small streams which flow from 
the hill of Barra, and the Lawal-hill, the parish is well watered. 
There are many fine springs in every corner of the parish, the 
most important being one on the estate of Blair, which has 
recently been conveyed to the town of Old Meldrum, for supply- 
ing the inhabitants of that place with water. 


Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in a classified form :— 
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why * 
No. at and above No. atandabove No. atandabove No. atandabove No at and above 
£100 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
15 12 14 5 5 


And two occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Bourtie, year 1872-73, £5,167 18 9 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 

lands, . 4 ; , ‘ : : ‘ : ; 262 10 4 

Do. Manse, Glebe, and Schoolmaster’s House & Garden, 48 0 0 

Do. Mills, &c., ~ . ; : ; : : ; : 20 0 0 

Do. Old Meldrum Railway, . ; : : : 198 0 0 

Total value, ; . : ; i . £5,696 9 1 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
Peter Duguid, Esq. of Bourtie 
Harry Leith Lumsden Mornson, Esq. of Blair. 


John Ramsay, Esq. of Barra. 
John Mackenzie, Esq. of Glack, Thornton. 


And two proprietors under £100 of yearly value. 


Farming.—Leases are generally granted for 19 years, and, 
with one exception, the Mill farm of Kingoodie, none of the 
leases exceed that period. The rotation of cropping, at one 
time was the seventh-shift course, 7¢., lst, 2nd, and 3rd years, 
grass, 4th, oats, 5th, oats, 6th, turnips, or other green crop, 7th, 
oats, or barley, and occasionally wheat, sown down with grass 
seeds. But within the past two 19 years, and owing to the great 
extent of waste land hich has been brought into cultivation 
throughout the parish, and the improvements effected by 
drainage, and the removal of “earth-fast ” stones, the sixth and 
fifth-shift course of cropping has been, in several instances, 
adopted with beneficial effect. Most of the farm buildings are 
commodious and suitable for the size of the farms, and have 
thrashing machines attached, which are propelled either by 
horse, water, or steam power. The principal farms are all en- 
closed, chiefly by stone dykes, and being well watered and fairly 
sheltered, some of them may be reckoned the best in the Garioch. 


Roads. 


The old Aberdeen and Banff turnpike road intersects the 
north-eastern division of the parish, by Mill of Kingoodie, 
which is about 15 miles from Aberdeen. The Inverurie and 
Old Meldrum road intersects the parish on the west from south 
to north, and by it the chief traffic of the district 1s carried to 
either of these market towns. 
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: Railways. 

The Old Meldrum Railway Station is on the north boundary 
of the parish, and it is distant 52 miles from Inverurie, and 22 
miles from Aberdeen. The Inverurie Railway Station is within 
24 miles of the south boundary of the parish, by a good road, 
and it is 16} miles from Aberdeen. The Lethenty Station, on 
the Old Meldrum line, is on the west boundary of the parish, 
and it is 23 miles from Inverurie, and 19 miles from Aberdeen. 


Fairs, Inns and Alehouses. 


Fairs, Inns and Alehouses have no existence in the parish, 
but in the town of Old Meldrum, and in the royal burgh of 
Inverurie, important fairs are frequently held; and in both 
these towns, the whisky sellers are numerous enough, with 


Some to spare. 
Poor and Parochial Funds. 

ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF BOURTIE, DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 141TH MAY, 1871. 

Receipts from Voluntary Contributions, and 


hurch Collections, : ; ' ; £49 5 43 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 18 11 2 


£67 16 64 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £5113 0 
Medical Relief, . ( : ; ; ‘ : 1ll 2 
Management, . : ; : ‘ ; ‘ 3.3 #1 
Balance m hand, . ’ , : 119 33 
——_———— £6716 64 
Population Number of Poor on Roll or Register. Orphans or 
in PS ae See es aes af ea ee a ee ore Deserted 


1861. | Males. | Females | Total. | Dependants,| Chldren 


epencemnressmemes | rere erne | regret | men 


Bourtie is an unassessed parish. 


IJ.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THERE are three Druidical temples in this parish, two of these, 
on the lands of Thornton, remain in a state of considerable 
preservation. Two large cairns or barrows have been opened, 
and in each there was found a stone coffin, enclosing two urns 
of hard-baked carved pottery. The urns were full of rich loam, 
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mixed with charcogl. The largest of these cairns, which stood 
on the Hawklaw, originally covered about half an acre, and was 
surrounded by a circle of small stones, which had been set on 
end. 

The most remarkable, however, of the ancient remains in 
this parish, is the fortification on the hill of Barra.* This fort 
occupies the summit of the hill, and contains about three acres 
of ground. It is circular in form, and is surrounded by three 
nearly parallel walls of circumvallation, composed of earth and 
stone. It has long gone under the name of Cumines Camp ; 
but, apart from this name, it can only be considered as one of the 
hill forts which lie along the line of the great viw consulares, 
from the camp ad Devanham in Peter Culter, to the Castra 
estiva at Glenmailen, and the Castra alta on the Moray Firth. 
It is, therefore, most probable that this fortification is of Roman 
origin, and had been erected by the Romans in their progress 
northward, as an outpost similar to that on the Keir-hill in 
Skene, the Barmekin in Echt, or the fort on Benachie, as it 
differs little from these in point of shape or construction. Or, 
as it has been suggested by the writer of the Statistical Account 
of Bourtie, 1842, “ It may have been erected by the then inha- 
bitants of the country (the Taixali), as a place of refuge for 
themselves, and their families, from which, sallying forth, they 
might engage in a Guerilla warfare with their haughty invaders ! 
The tradition which gives the building of this camp to the 
Cumines is evidently fabulous. That it was even occupied b 
them before the ‘battle of Barra’ seems more than doubiful, 
The Cumines were the invading and more powerful party, and 
came to secure what, no doubt, appeared to them, an easy victory 
abe rach ‘already depressed with reverses and valetudinary 

ea t 2 99 a 

The battle of Barra was fought on the 22nd May, 1308 Boece 
says, “Qua victoria ad Heneraurie (Inverurie), parta ;” it 1s, 
accordingly, by some historians, called the battle of Inverurie, 
by others the battle of Old Meldrum; but there is no doubt, 
that the scene of the conflict was “the Bruce field,” which lies 
north-west of the hill of Barra and immediately below the 
houses of North Mains. Several elliptical entrenchments at 
one time could have been traced in this field, and in one of 
these was found an English bill-hook. We give Barbour’s 
_ ™ “Barra, in the Celtic langnage, appears singly, and not as aprefix Thus, 
in the county of Inverness, there 1s the island of Barra, or ‘the island at the 
extremity,’ 1t being situated at the furthest southern point of the cluster of 
western islands called Jnnis-fada, meaning, the long wland, from a popular idea 


that they once formed a single wland, the sea being so shallow between them.” 
—Robertson’s Gaelic Topography, p. 210 
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aceount of the battle, which is considered the most authentic. 
“ The king having crossed the Grampians,received the allegiance 
of some barons,” Wynton says,— 
‘* He gadryt of his Frendis then, 
Thre, or nere foure, hundyr men, 


And ower the Month than als fast 
As he til Fivy could haif past.” 


Soon after crossing the Month, he fell sick at Inverurie, and 
was unable to take any sustenance, and his strength entirely 
failed him. Having been placed in a litter, he was carried to 
Sliach, in the parish of Drumblade, where there was a fortifica- 
tion of some strength. About Martinmas, when the ground 
was covered with snow, the Earl of Buchan raised an army, 
and, along, with his brother, Sir John the Mowbray, and Sir 
David Brechin, nephew to the Bruce, marched against the 
monarch. The affray of the Slenauch lasted three days, but, 
being confined to skirmishes and discharge of arrows, little 
harm was done. Bruce’s forces were at last obliged to quit their 
defences by famine, and having placed the king in the centre 
of the army, they proceeded to Strathbogie (Huntly), without 
any molestation from the Cumines, who seemed afraid of 
attacking them, only “ready to fecht wha suld assail.” Shortly 
after, however, they removed the king “ Till Inverowry straucht 
again,” where they would lie for the winter season. Meantime, 
Buchan, Mowbray, and Sir David Brechin, assembled their 
forces, “ane thousand trowe I wat there were,” and encamped at 
Old Meldrum. Soon after these movements, Sir David Brechin, 
with a small party, rode towards Inverurie “To look gif he 
in ony way, micht do skaith till his enemie,” and so suddenly 
entered the west end of the burgh, that he drove the king’s 
troops before him, and killed several. The Bruce lay at the 
end of the town, “on yhoud Haugh down was then lyand,” 
and on receiving the tidings of the onslaught by his nephew, 
instantly called for his horse, that he might do battle with the 
enemy. It was in vain that his friends remonstrated with him. 
“The insolence of these men,” he replied, “ no medicines could 
SO pete have cured me as they have, and so may God be 
my help, for either I shall have them, or they shall have me.” 


‘* This their boast has made me heil and fer (strong).” 


At the head of his troops, in number about 700, Bruce 
marched towards Ald Meldrum, and was met by Buchan. 
Astonished at the sudden apparition of the king, the soldiers 
of Cumine hesitated, and were confused. Bruce pressed 
furiously upon them ; and, in a few minutes, they were put to 
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flight, and utterly, discomfitted. John Barbour, the pastor of 
Rayne, says,— 
‘* Fell never mor so foull myschance 

Efter so sturdy countenance ; 

For when the Kingis company 

Saw that they fled foulyly, 

They chasyt them with all their mayn 

And some they took and some was slayn ; 

The remanant was flown away ; 

Wha had good horse gat best away.” 

“ The Earl of Buchan, and Sir John Mowbray fled to England, 
where they died soon after; and Sir David Brechin ec 
the cause of his royal uncle. The Bruce wasted the district, 
‘He gart brin all Buchane,’ with fire and sword, and such was 
the desolation left behind him, that the herschip of Buchan 
was mourned for more than fifty years.”* 

There is now lying in the churchyard, two rather rude images 
cut in stone, of a knight in armour, and his dame, which 
occupied a niche in the old church of Bourtie, about which 
there is the following legend :—After the battle, “the king’s 
spirits waur noo high, as ye may believe; but he was doom’t 
to get a sair heart brak afor’ nicht. His bosom Comorade, the 
brave Englishman, Sir Thomas de Longueville, was mortall 
wounded 1 the battle, but he continued to feght while it lasted. 
He raid aff the field till he cam’ to the dykes o Fala + but 
there fell frae his horse. Callin’ to the king, ‘ Noo, Robin, 
he said till him, ‘my een will soon be clos’t, and I’ve ae request 
to mak. Ye maun jist lay my banes wharever this arrow fa’s.’ 
So drawin’s bow, he sent the arra wi’ a’ his micht through the 
air, and it fell i’ the kirk yard o’ Bourtie here, twa mile awa. 
The king’s love o’ Sir Thomas was great, and he caus’t mak the 
image o’ him, whilk Ye see lyin’ yonder, and placet it on’s grave. 
The ither image, as I’ve heard say, 1s Sir Thomas Ladye, wha 
fan the news o’s death reach’t England, gaed oo’t o’ ae dwawm 
intil anither, and wv’ her last breath beggit to be laid aside him.” 

The castle of Barra may now be numbered among the anti- 
quities of the parish. It has always been kept in repair, and 

artly occupied, but there is no distinct tradition who built it. 
n the year 1247, the lands of Barra, or Barracht, belonged to 
the family of King (afterwards of Dudwick), and, in 1476, we 

* <* Of a name which numbered at one time three Earls, and more than thirty 
belted knights, there remained no memorial in the land, save the orisons of the 
monks of Deir.”—Old Chronicle. 

‘* That eftre that weile fyfty yer, 
Men menyt a the herschip of Bowchane.” 
a, Menyt—bewailed or spoke with terror of the harrying of Buchan. 


+ The dykes, or parks of Fala lhe due west, and the hill of Lawalside is due 
south of the camp, and both are on the Inverurie side of the battle field. 
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find James King, in Barracht, and Alexander Seton, in Meldrum, 
mentioned as being among “the big lairds and quiet neigh- 
bours” of the burgh of Inverurie. 


III— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tue Church stands nearly in the centre of the parish. There 
is no other place of worship in it. The stipend 1s £195 2s. 3d., 
money, 32 bolls meal, and seven bolls barley, payable by the fiar’s 
prices of the County. The Manse and offices are valued at 
£24, and the Glebe and garden at £14. 

The parish schoolmaster’s salary, who has the legal accom- 
modation, is £45, with fees, and the benefit of the Dick be- 
quest. “ The Parochial School is the only one in the parish, 
and as the parishioners are universally alive to the benefits 
of a sound, cheap, and religious education, the school is well 
attended. All come to years of discernment can read and 
write, and there are few who have not some knowledge of 
arithmetic.” 

The Parish Registers commence in 1708, with the placing of 
the first presbyterian minister after Episcopacy was abolished, 
and have been pretty regularly kept since. 

School Bowden are five members on the Board—Rev. 
W. L. Davidson, chairman; George Moir, clerk, treasurer, and 
officer. School rate, 3d. per £. Bible and Catechism taught. 
There is but one school in the parish, and 36 scholars. 


PARISH OF CABRACH. 





PRESBYTERY OF ALFORD—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. . 
CABRACH, in Gaelic, is said to signify the “ timber moss,” but in 
that language it has no such meaning, unless it be to those who 
have passed their whole lives in it, and yet do not understand 
what it signifies. There is no Gaelic in its prefix or combina- 
tion, to imply that it means either timber, or moss. We, there- 
fore, can assign no Gaelic meaning to its name. 
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Boundaries. 


oa 
That part of the Upper Cabrach which is in Aberdeenshire, 
is Gognied on the north by the Lower Cabrach, which is in 
Banffshire, and the parish of Rhynie ; on the east by the parishes 
of Auchindoir and Kildrummy ; on the south by the parishes 
of Towie and Glenbucket ; and on the west by the mountains 
and valley of the Blackwater, which forms the upper portion of 
the parish, in Banffshire. 
Extent. 


Its greatest length from east to west, measures in a direct 
line 7 miles ; and its greatest breadth from south to north, also 
in a direct line, is 64 miles; and the whole area of the parish 
in Aberdeensdire, is estimated to be about 16,680 acres, 

Topography. 

The valley of the Upper Cabrach has the mountain of the 
Buck on the east, with his lower ridges, which trend away in 
the direction of the Tap O’Noth, and Huntly; on the south, 
are the hills bordering with Towie and Glenbucket ; and on the 
west lie the Banffshire frontier mountains, between the valleys 
of the Doveran and the Blackwater. The bridge of Kingsford, 
or Bridge-end, on the Doveran, which is near to the lowest 
point in the Aberdeenshire division of the parish, is 970 feet 
above sea level; the influx of the burn of Aultdeach, is 996 feet ; 
and the manse of Cabrach is 1050 feet. The highest cultivated 
land, west of the Doveran, on Aldievalloch, is 1155 feet; that 
on the hill of Largue, on the east of the river, is about 1400 
feet. The Buck of Cabrach is 2368 feet, the source of the Gar- 
bit, which is on the borders of Towie parish, is 1734 feet, and 
the source of the West Lewie, on the confines of Glenbucket, is 
1847 feet ; this stream is considered to be the chief affluent of 
the Doveran, (Deveron, 2¢., the double river), and after the 
junction of the streams of Hast and West Lewie, it receives the 
name of the Doveran. 

In approaching the Upper Cabrach, from Auchindoir, the 
road leads across the northern slopes of the Buck, along the 
burn of Glenny, and by the “ dead wife’s cairn,” and the Silver 
fords at Braidshaw, on the burn of the Buck (which is the 
northmost point in the parish of Kildrummy), thence to Elrick 
and the church of Cabrach ; and by this mountainous road, the 
distance from Lumsden Village is full seven miles, and Lums- 
den is 34 miles from Aberdeen, by the Bridge of Alford The 
lower road which leads from Rhynie, is ep and hilly in many 
parts, and rather more circuitous than the last one. This road 
starts from the village of Rhynie, and runs along the south- 
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western shoulder of the Tap O’Noth, by the ruins of Lesmoir 
castle, Belhinny, and by the top of the water of Kirkney, to 
Blackmiddens and the church of Cabrach; and by it the dis- 
tance from Rhynie is fully eight miles, and Rhynie is 38 miles 
from Aberdeen, also by the Bridge of Alford. The Doveran 
side road to Huntly, crosses to the west side of the river at 
Kingsford, which is fully one mile below the church, and con- 
tinues on the west side of the valley, through the Lower Cabrach, 
and Glass, and near the old church of Dumbenan, the road re- 
crosses the river to the east side, and the distance to Huntly is 
full 16 miles. To those who desire to explore the stilly 
solitudes of the Cabrach, and its true mountain scenery, we 
ought to say that the Auchindoir, or Lumsden Village road is 
barely fit for wheeled conveyances, the Rhynie road is the best 
of the two; and the Huntly or Doveran side road has many 
pleasant attractions to offer to the pedestrian explorer of the 
upper valleys of the Doveran ; but that considerable exertions 
are requisite to bring him into the centre of this lonely region, 
where, and while he who is accustomed to say, “ here is ‘mine 
inn, ” will, in this region of peat-earth and moist weather, find 
few establishments of that kind. 


Geology and Soils. 


The class of rocks which most prevail, is that of limestone, 
which is of a blueish-grey colour, and of good quality. It has 
a structure varying from fine to large granular, and is traversed 
by veins of calcareous spar of every size, from minute threads, 
to a foot in breadth, crossing the limestone in every possible 
way, often producing a rock of a very brecciated description. 
This limestone also contains argillaceous matter, either in layers, 
or scattered Soma it, which, along with masses of steatite and 
mica, yee a slaty structure. The other rock which forms 
one of the geological features of the Cabrach, is that of the 
greywacke group. It is met with in great abundance in Gartly 

arish, on the east, and on the west frontier hills and valleys 

ordering the Doveran, and the Blackwater in this parish. It 
is composed of minute fragments of quartz, imbedded in an 
argillaceous base, and in the same rock, scales of mica, felspar 
crystals, and slaty fragments are sometimes abundant; and, 
occasionally, iron pyrites in imbedded veins, with layers of 
quartz, and in veinous masses. Frequently the quartz frag- 
ments are of a large size, presenting the most evident marks 
of water-worn surfaces without determinate form. 

The great serpentine vein which has made Banffshire so well 
known to geologists, passes through the Upper Cabrach. In 
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the Lower Cabragh,* the vein holds a north-east and south-west 
course, by Beldornie castle, Argallie, and near to Succoch, it 
appears in a well-defined ridge of over a mile in length. Higher 
up the valley of the Doveran, it appears on the burn of Inver- 
charrach ; and at Shenwall and Horseward, on the Blackwater, 
it rises into serrated ridges, and continues in the same south- 
westerly direction, and between the sources of the Doveran and 
the Blackwater, it forms a series of steep rugged cliffs, where 
the best points are for observing its appearance on the frontier 
mountains of Aberdeenshire. 

At various points along the valley of the Doveran, the ser- 
entine vein appears to be associated with the greywacke series. 
n the burn of Argallie, which divides the parishes of Cabrach 

and Glass, on the west side of the river, and at Shenwall, on 
the Blackwater. Near the sources of the Doveran, bordering 
on Towie and Glenbucket, the association of strata appears 
very distinct. At the source of the river, the vein is included 
in the greywacke, which contains hornblendic and micaceous 
slates, which dip to the south-east at a very high angle; and, 
in one respect, the serpentine differs here from other stratified 
masses, it does not send forth branches into contiguous strata. 
It is, however, sometimes found alternating with quartz rock, 
and with the true mineralogical, and crystalline varieties of the 
eywacke series, and its gradation into the hornblendic rocks 
is only occasionally to be met with, Well-marked specimens 
of rose quartz are found in the district, along with mountain 
cork, and leather, and numcrous disseminated grains of mag- 
netic iron ore (iserine), and some traces of chromate of iron 

Immense deposits of an alluvial character are distributed all 

over the district, on the tops almost of the highest mountains, 
and in the valleys. Peat, which forms the great alluvial accu- 
mulations of the Upper Cabrach, is found in those peculiar 
situations best fitted for its formation and accumulation. The 
denser portion of it generally appearing where trunks and bran- 
ches of trees exist; that of the spongy, or fibry kind, which 
overlies the hill slopes and lower hill tops, has a colour strong! 

resembling that of heather, with which it 1s generally soveret. 
occasionally relieved with patches of bright green, which 


* Dr. Walker, in the second volume of his ‘‘ Economical History of the Heb- 
rides,” p. 387, states that ‘‘ another fine species of serpentine 1s found in the 
north, especially im the district of Boyne. It was formerly worked and known, 
though erroneously, by the name of Boyne marble. Before the Union it was 
frequently carried to France, where it passed by the name of the Verde d’ Ecosse. 
It consists chiefly of a red martial jasper, and of green steatitical matter of the 
nature of the nephritic stone, and deserves tv be better known than it 1s at present 
by our marblecutters and statuaries.”’ 
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indicates the presence of springs. Over the lower lying grounds 
it is very generally distributed, but to describe its area would 
be almost impossible. The moss is of a dark colour, and covered 
with rough pasture, and in some instances with a rich green 
sward, an oasis of verdant grass, which generally indicates that 
limestone rock is near at hand. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


Except a few bushes at the manse, and some old solitary 
hard wood trees at farm yards, plantations have no existence. 
The writer of the Old Statistical Account says that, “ Nature 
seems to have intended the country more for pasturage than 
agriculture.” The lower part of the parish is upon the transi- 
‘tion series of rock, and the soil is generally of a fertile nature, 
so are the lower hill slopes, and, if the lower wastes had been 
dried, and planted, along with some of the barren hill slopes, this 
district, like many others in the higher parts of the County, 
would have presented a different aspect from that which it now 

resents. ‘otal neglect of improvements by planting, and a 

lind belief in such writings as are found in old Statistical 
Accounts, has left this part of Her Majesty’s dominions a bare 
bleak district, instead of being, what it might have been, well 
covered with wood.* 

Botany.—Having given a list of the rarer botanical plants 
which are to be found in the neighbouring parish of Auchindoir, 
we deem it unnecessary to give one for this parish, as it would 
not be different, unless we were to embrace a wider range of 
country than the Upper Cabrach. 

Hydrography. 

Being a moist mountainous district, there are numerous 
streams, rills, and springs of excellent water; some of the 
springs are very pure at the source, and some of them highly 
impregnated with iron, while two of them are strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen, which gives out a nauseous 
gas (somewhat similar to the Strathpeffer hydrogen water), 
with strong diuretic 1 alae The principal stream is the 
Doveran (before described), which abounds with common burn 
trout. Besides the Doveran, there are many other streams, 
flowing from the Buck, and the other hills and mountains of 
the Cabrach, such as the head of the water of Kirkney, a tribu- 

* As a proof of the geniality of the climate, we may mention, that on our first 
visit to the Cabrach, in July 1854, we were treated with green pease, and a dish 
of fine strawberries ‘‘ smothered in cream,” such as could not be excelled in the 


district of Aberdeen, which we left the day before. These were grown in the 
manse garden, which is, as before stated, 1050 feet above sea level. 
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tary of the Bogig, with the burns of Elrick and Redford, on the 
east of the river; and, on the west, there is the burn which flows 
from the moss of Balvally, the Aultdeach, the burn of Aldie- 
valloch,* and many other smaller mountain torrents. 


Farms and Farming. 
The following abstract will show the number of purely agri- 
cultural holdings, exclusive of the smaller properties, and 
shootings which are let :— 
No. at and above No. atandabove No.atandabove No.atandabove No. at and above 
£100 60 0 £1 & 
of yearly rent. and under £100 and under £50 and under £20 and under £10. 
1 1 19 6 5 

And one occupant of land under £5 of yearly rent. 

Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Cabrach, year 


1872-73, . : , ‘ , £950 0 0 
Do. Shootings, where Let, . ‘ : ; ; : 280 0 0 
Do. Small Properties, . ; , : ; : 38 10 0 

Total value, : ' ; : ; . £1,268 10 0 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
His Grace, The Duke of Richmond. 
The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are three in number. 


Farming.—tThe usual cereal crops grown in the district are 
those of birley oats, and bere, which frequently, and owing to 
early autumn frosts, do not come to maturity ; and in the best 
seasons the produce is not more than equal to supply the natives. 
Turnips generally are good, but the potato crop is often sadly 
smitten with frost. Cabbage, or such leguminous plants, grow 
in great perfection.f As a grazing country, the Cabrach is well 
known to be good, and the stock of cattle and sheep kept are 
at least as numerous as could be desired, and were it not that 
grazings are to be rented for the summer season in some of the 
adjoining districts, the cattle especially could not be brought 
into marketable condition. Being more of a cattle-rearing than 
a corn-growing country, less attention is paid to the size and 
quality of farm buildings, which in gencral are commodious 
enough, as the greater part of the stock is usually disposed of 
in the autumn markets. 

* Aldievalloch, n Gaelic, Allt-a-bhealaich, which means ‘‘ the stream of the 
opening or pass,” a name well-known from a song, set to a very popular Scotch 
air called ‘‘ Roy's Wife of A]dievalloch.” 

+ We have heard the late minister of the parish say, that he had supplied the 
late noble owner of Blackwater Lodge with cabbage, which, for size at least, could 


not be equalled by those produced in the Duke’s own gardens there, or even at 
Gordon Castle. 
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Roads. 

These we have already described ; it will, therefore, be onl 
necessary here for us to say, that the church of Cabrach 1s 
distant from the Alford Railway Station, taking the most direct 
line of road by Lumsden, about 154 miles ; and from the Gartl 


Station, by Rhynie, about 14 miles, and from the Huntly Rail- 
way Station, by the Doveran side road, 17 miles. 


Markets. 


There are two annual markets held in the parish for the sale 
of horses, cattle, and sheep. One on the 8rd Thursday in July, 
O. S., and one on the 2nd Friday in October. 


Inns and Alehouses. 
There is only one Inn or Alehouse in the district. 


Poor and Parochial Funds for the whole Parish. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF CABRACH, DURING 
THE YEAR ENDED 14TH MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, ‘ : ‘ £258 17 24 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 4 6 3 


£263 3 54 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £218 11 34 
Relief of Casual Poor, : : ; , F 1 40 
Medical Relief, . ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ : 10 14 7 
Management, : ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ 15 8 8% 
Balance in hand, . ‘ ‘ j 17 4 104 
—_—_———— £263 3 5} 
ean | 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4ra MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 
Reheved during the year Casual Poor. 
Population receive rehief. Fatuous 


1861. 


Regis- Other 
Males | Females | Total Depend- tered Depend- 
ants, ants. Poo 


Poor 





The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two 
elected members, or managers on the Board. 
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#- Ii—CIVIL HISTORY. 


TuE battle of Balrinnes, sometimes called the battle of Glen- 
livat, which was fought in Glentiddich, on the 8rd of October, 
1594, is the only important event which we have to record in 
connection with this parish. This battle arose out of the feuds 
which existed between the Earls of Moray and Huntly. The 
northern chief of the battle was George Gordon, the sixth Earl 
of Huntly, and the first Marquis. The Earl of Moray, when 
Regent, had slain his grandfather at Corrichie, in 1562, and 
hanged his uncle, Sir John Gordon, in the Castlegate of Aber- 
deen. “According to the custom of the times, the feud was 
handed down from father to son, but it was not till 1592 that 
Huntly got an opportunity of retaliating upon his hereditary 
foe.” The Earl of Huntly accused Moray of being concerned 
in a traitrous attempt against King James VI, and having 
obtained a royal warrant, beset Moray in his castle at Donni- 
bristle, in Fife, where, and after an obstinate contest, the castle 
was burnt, and the young Earl was slain. Earl Moray broke 
through the tire and his assailants, and gained the sea-shore ; 
but was traced to a cave, where he was foully murdered. “ Gor- 
don of Buckie having given the first blow, observing that 
Huntly held back, compelled him it is said, to advance and 
stab his defenceless adversary, in order that he might be as 
deep in the business as the rest.”* 

e next important event which occured, was that the 
Catholic Earls af Huntly, and Errol, and their associates and 
retainers in the north, were accused of being in the interest 
of Spain; and that they were subsidized by gold to aid an 
intended invasion of the Spainards into Scotland In this 
scheme they were opposed by the adherents of the kirk, then 
dominant at court. On the 21st September, 1594, the Marquis 
of Argyle, then a youth of nineteen, having received a royal 
commission to pursue Huntly and his associates, set out on 
his expedition with a force of six thousand hastily levied and 
poorly armed Highlanders. But as a te was eager to revenge 
the murder of his brother-in-law, the Earl of Moray, he pressed 
forward to meet Huntly ; “to whom he sent a message, that 
within three days he meant to sleep at Strathbogie.” To this 
challenge Huntly replied, “that Argyle should be welcome: 
he himself should be his porter, and open all the gates of his 
pee to his young friend ; but he must not take it amiss, if 
1e rubbed his cloak against Argyle’s plaid ere they parted.” 


* From a lecture by the Rev. John Macdonald, on the Early History of 
Huntly, 1872. 
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Argyle’s army, previous to the battle, had been augmented 
by a rabble of rascals and pokebearers, as they are described by 
Bowes, Queen Elizabeth’s representative, numbered about ten 
thousand men. 

The Catholic Earls were unable to fhuster more than fifteen 
hundred, or at most two thousand men; “but of these, the 
greater part were resolute and gallant gentlemen, all mounted 
and fully armed; besides six pieces of ordnance, under the 
charge of some officers of great experience, who had served in 


the low country wars.* 


The Huntly and Errol forces mustered in the Cabrach, the 
night previous to the battle, and the ballad itself may be left to 
tell its own tale, as to the incidents of the fight :-— 


FRAE Dunnoter to Aberdeen, ‘ 
1 rase and took the way, 
Believing weel that 1t had been 
Not half ane hour to day. 
The lift was clad with cloudis groy, 
And ower maskit was the moon, 
Which me deceived where I lay, 
And made me rise ower soon. 


Or Towie mount I met a man 
Well graithed in his gear , 
Quoth 1—‘‘ What news ?” then he began 
To tell a fitt of weir. 
Quoth he—-“‘ The ministers, I fear, 
A bloody browst have brewn , 
For yesterday, withouten marr, 
On ane hill at Stradown. 


[‘‘ I saw three lords in battle fight 
Right furiously awhile, 

Hunthe and Errol, as they hight, 
Were both against Argyle. 

Turn back with me and ride a mile, 
And I shall make it kenn’d, 

How they began the form and style, 
And of the battle’s end.’’] 


Then I, as any man would be, 
Desirous was to know 

Mair of that tale he told to me, 
The which, he said, he saw 

By then tke day bogan to daw, 
And back with him I rade , 

Then he kes San the sooth to show, 
And on this wise he said :— 


MacCallen More came frae the west, 
With mony a bow and brand , 

To waste the Rhinnes he thought best, 
The Kar] of Huntlie’s land. 

He swore that none skou’d him gainstand, 
Except that he were fey, 

But all shou’d be at his command, 
That dwelt be north of Tay. 


Then Huntlie, to prevent that peril, 
Directit hastilie, 

Unto the noble Earl of Errol 
Besought him for supple. 

Wha, said—‘ It 18 my dutie 
For to give Huntlie support, 

For if he loses Strathbopie, 
My Slaines* will be 111 hurt. 


“¢Therefore I hald the subject vain, 
Wou'd reave us of our right, 
First shall one of us be slain, 
The other tak’ the flight. 
Suppose Argylo be much of might, 
By force of Hielandmen , 
We's be a mote into his sight, 
Or he pass hame again. 


‘* Be blithe, my merry men, be blithe, 
Argylo shall have the worse, 

Gif he into his country kythe,+ 
I houp in his cross !”’ 

Then leap’d this lord upon his horse, 
And with warlike troop frae Turray,t 

To meet with Hunthe and his force, 
Rade to Elgin in the Murray. 


The same night that those two lords met, 
I wot ’twou’d be thought long , 

To tell you all, (I have forgot,) 
The mirth was them among. 

Then pipers play’d, and songsters sang, 
To glad the merry host ; 

Wha fear’d not the foemen strong, 
Nor yet Argyle his boast. 


They for two days wou’d not remove, 
But blithely drank the wine ; 

Some to his lass, some to his love, 
Some to his ladye fine. 

And he that thought not for to blyne,§ 
His mistress’ token tak’s, 

They kiss’d it first, and set 1t syne 
Upon their helms and jacks. 


* Tytler’s History of Scotland, a.p. 1594, 


* Slains Castle. t “ Kythe,” is found 


t ‘‘ Turray,” Turriff. 


§ * Blyne,” not to shrink. 
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They pase’d their time right wantonlie, 
Til Tord came at théTast, 

Argyle, with ane great armie, 

pproachéd wond’rous fast. 

Then frae the toun those Barons pass’d, 
And Huntlie to them said, — 

‘Gude gentlemen, we will us cast 
To Strathbogie, but beed ”* 


When they unto Strathbogie came, 
To council soon they gaed ; 
There to see how things punt frame, 


For they had meikle nee 
They vowed them unto a deed, 

As kirkmen cou’d devise, | aaa 
Syne pray’d that they might find good 


Of their gude enterprise. 


Then every man himself did arm, 
To meet MacCallen More, 

Unto Stradoun, who did great harm, 
The Wedensday before 

As lions do poor lambs devour, 
With bluidie teeth and nails, 

They brent the biggings, took the store, 
Syne slew the people’s sells. 


Beside all this hie crueltie, 
He said, ere he shou’d cease, 

The standing-stones of Strathbogie 
Should be his pallion’s place 

But Hunthe said—‘‘ With God his grace, 
First we shal) fight them ones, 

Perchance that they may tak’ the chase, 
Ere they come to the stones !”’ 


Those Lords kept on at afternoon 
With all their weirmen wight, 

Then sped up to the Cabrach soon, 
Where they bade all that night 

Upon the morn, when day was light, 

hey raise and made them boune, 

Intil ane castle that stood on height ; 

They called 1t Auchindoun. 


Beside that castle, on a croft, 
They stended pallions there , 

Then spak’ a man that had been oft 
In jeopardie of weir 

‘‘ My Lords, your foes they are to fear, 
Though we were never so stout, 

Therefore command some men of weir 
To watch the rest about ” 


By this was done, some | ee 
Of noble kin and bhiid, 

To council with those Lords began, 
Of matters to conclude 

For weel eneugh they understood 
The matter was of weight, 

They hadna so manie men of good, 
In battle for to fight. 


The firatin man in council spak’, 
Good Errol, it was he ; 

Who says—‘'I will the vanguard tak,’ 
And leading upon me. 


* “ Reed,” without delay 


t “Nae mows,” no joke 
petrator of the Towie tragedy 
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My Lord Huntlie, come succour me, 
When ye see me opprest ; 

For frae the field I will not flee, 
So lang as I may last.” 


Thereat some Gordons waxed wraith, 
And said he did them wrang ; 

To let this lord then they were laith, 
First to the battle gang. 

The meeting that was them among, 
Was no men that 1t heard ; 

But Huntlie, with ane ee 4 full strong, 
Bade into the rear-guard. 


This was the number of their force, 
Those Lords to battle led ; 

Ane thousand gentlemen on horse, 
And some footmen they had ; 

Three hundred that shot arrows braid, 
Four score that hagbuts bore ; 

This was the number that they had, 
Of footmen with them sure. 


Thus with their noble chivalry 
They marched into the field ; 

Argyle, with ane great armie, 
Upon ane hill ta’en bield ; 

Abiding them with spear and shield, 
With bullets, darts, and bows ; 

The men could weel their weapons wield, 
To meet them was nae mows + 


When they s> near other were come, 
That ilk man saw his foe, 

‘* Go to, essay the game,” some said ; 
But Captain Kert said, ‘‘ No 

First let the guns before us go, 
That they may break the order ” 

Quoth baith the Lords—‘‘ Let 1t be so, 
Or ever we gae farder.”§ 


Then Andrew Gray, upon ane horse, 
Betwixt the battles rade, 

Making the sign of hally cross, 
“In manus tuas,” he said 

He lighted there the guns to lead, 
Till they came to the rest ; 

Then Captain Ker unto him sped, 
And bade him shoot 1m haste. 


<¢T will not shoot,” quoth Andrew Gray, 
‘¢Till they come oer yon hill ; 

We ha’e an ower good cause this day, 
Thro’ misguidings to spill. 

Go back, and bid our men bide still, 
Till they come to the plain ; 

Then shall my shooting do them ill ; 
I will not shoot im vain.” 


‘‘ Shoot up, shoot up!” quoth Captain Ker, 
“Shoot up to our comfort !” 
The firstin shot [it] was too near, 
Tt hghted all too short 
The uextin shot their foes [1t] hurt, 
It hghted wond’rous weel 
Quoth Andrew Gray—‘‘I sce ane sport, 
When thoy began to reel ! 
t Captain Ker, supposed to be the per- 
§ “ Farder,” further 


$ 
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“Go to mates, and ’say the game, 
Yon folks are m a a ; 

Let see how we can mel! with them, 

é Tanto — disarray ; 
re) it is not time to stay, 
AL for my benison ; : 

Save none this da 


ye may die 
Till we the field. ha’e won a : 


{Then awful Errol he ’gan say : 
** Good fellows, follow me ; 

I hope it shall be ours this day, 
Or else therefore to dee. 

Tho’ they in number many be, 
Set on withouten words ; 

Let ilk brave fellow brake his tree, 
And then pursue with swords.’”’] 


Then Errol hasted to the height 
Where he did battle bide, 

With him weut Auchindoun and Gight, 
And Bonnitoun by his side ; 

Where many gentlemen did with him bide, 

ose praise should not be smoor’d ;* 

But Captain Ker, that was their guide, 

Rade aye before my Lord. 


They were not many men of weir, 
But they were wondrous true ; 

With hagbuts, pistols, bow, and spear, 
They did their foes pursue ; 

Where bullets, darts, and arrows flew, 
As thick as hail or rain, 

Whilk many hurt ; and some they slew, 
Of horse and gentlemen. 


Huntlie made haste to succour him, 
And chargéd furioushe, 

Where many [ane] man’s sight grew dim, 
The shots so thick did flee ; 

Whilk gar’d right many doughty dee,t 
Of some on every side ; 

Argyle with his taldt host did flee, 

ut MacLean§ did still abide. 


MacLean had on a habergeon, 
Iik Lord had on ane jack, 

Together fiercely are they run, 

ith many a gun’s crack. 

The splinters of their spears they brak’ 
Flew up into the arr, 

And bore doun many on their back, 
Again raise never mair. 


‘* Alace, I see ane sorry sight |” 
Said the Laird of MacLean ; 

“Our feeble folks have ta’en the flight, 
And left me mine alane. 

Now maun I flee or else be slain, 
Since they will not return ;” 

With that he ran out o’er ane den, 
Alongside ane little burn. 


*« Smoor'd,” suppressed. t “ ponents oe recon mable men die. 
comman 


§ Sir John Maciean of Duart 
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[Then some men said—“‘ We will be sure 
And tak’ MacLean by course.” 
‘Go to! for we are men anew 
To bear him doun by force.” 
But noble Errol had remorse, 
rattle 
or the e got the worst, 
Let him gang with the rest. 


‘¢ What ter honour cou’d ye wish, 
In deeds of chivalry, 
Or braver victory than this, 
Where one has chased thrice three ? 
Therefore, good fellows, let him be ; 
He’ll dee before he yield ; 
For he with his small company 
Bade longest in the field. ’} 


Then, after great Argyle his host, 
Some horsemen took the chase ; 

They turn’d their backs, for all their boast, 
They ened out, ‘‘Oh!” and some, 
Contrair therr foes to face. [‘* Alace ”” 

But never for mercy sought ; 
Therefore the Gordons gave no grace, 
Because they crav'd 1t not. 


Then some good men pursued sharp, 
With Erro) and Hunthe, 

And they with ane captain did carp, 

ose name was Ogilvie. 

He says—‘‘ Gentlemen, let’s see 
Who maniest slain [hast] slaid ; 

Save nane this day ye may gar dee, 
For pleadis nor ransom paid.”’|{ 


Like harts, up howes and hills they ran, 
Where horsemen might not win , 
‘* Retire again,” quoth Huntlie then, 
“‘ Where we and first begin. 
Here hes many carvéd skins, 
And many ane bloody beard, 
For any help, with httle din, 
Shall rot abune the yeard.”""] 


When they came to the hill again, 
They set doun on their knees ; 

Syne thankéd God that they had slain 
So many enemies ** 

They rose before Argyle his eyes, 

ade Captain Ker ane knight, 

Syne bade amang the dead bodies 

Till they were out of sight. 


[Now I have 7 already told, 
Huntly and Errol’s men 

Could scarce be thirteen hundred call’d, 
The truth if ye wou'd ken. 

And yet Argyle and his thousands ten 
Were they that took the race ; 

And tho’ that they were nine to ane, 
They caused [them] tak’ the chase. 


t ‘‘ Tald,” numbered men. 
| For pleading or promised ransom. 


q¥ ‘‘ Yeard,” yeird, earth 


*# 6¢ Ye hypocrites, are th 


To murder fol 
Forbear, forbear. 


For God delights 


ese your pranks ? 
, and then give thanks ! 


no further, 


no such murder,”—Burna, 
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So Argyle’s boast it was in vain This deed sae doughtilie was done, 
(He thecht sure not to tyne),* As I heard true men tell, 

That if he durst come to the plain, Upon a Thursday afternoon, 
He would every nine aint Francis’ eve befell. 

Of his lay hold upon uk man Good Auchindoun was slain himsel’, 
Huntly and Errol had ; With seven mair in battell, 

And yet for all his odds he ran, So was the Laird of Lochenzell,+ 
To tell how ill he sped.] Great pitie was to tell. 


Aldievalloch, in the Upper Cabrach, is the scene of the well- 
known spirited song, “ Roy’s wife of Aldievalloch,” said to have 
been written by Mrs. Grant, of Carron, who was born at Aber- 
lour, in Banffshire, and died at Bath, in 1814 

Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 
Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 


Wat ye how she cheated me, 
As 1 cam’ o’er the braes o’ Balloch. 


She vow’d, she swore she wad be mine, 
She said she lo’ed me best of ony ; 
But oh! the fickle, faithless quean, 
She’s taen the carl, and left her Johnnie. 
Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, &c. 


Oh, she was a canty quean, 
Well she could dance the Highland walloch ; 
How happy I, had she been mine, 
Or I been Roy of Aldivalloch. 
Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, &c. 


Her face sae fair, her e’en sae clear, 
Her wee bit mou’ sae sweet and bonnie , 
To me she ever will be dear, 
Though she’s for ever left her Johnnie. 
Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, &c. 

The people of the Cabrach are respectable in their rank of 
life, aad rational in their So principles. There are some 
bigots. Religious toleration has ever been a marked feature in 
the character of the natives, and, though the Roman Catholic 
chapel is in ruins, almost every man in the parish subscribed 
to the funds for the erection (1873) of a United Presbyterian 
Church. They are industrious and careful of what they have 
got, and not unmindful of neighbours in distress. Civilization 
and good manners have progressed with the age, they are sober 
and temperate, and most of them are possessed not only of 
material comforts, but are also far a-head of many of their 
neighbours in intellectual capacity. The Cabrach men are well 
known to be shrewd dealers in black cattle and sheep, in all 
country fairs around, and “ none have been banished, or hanged 
in modern times.” 

The climate of the Upper Cabrach is moist, wet, sometimes 
it “dings on sax ooks, an’ neither uppals nor devalls ;” but with 
blazing coal-black peat-fires, and with milk as a constituent 


* Pyne,” lose. _—t ‘‘ Lochenzell,” Lochnell. 
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eed of the ordinary food, the natives are wonderfully exempt 
om sickness. 
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Bota the Church and the Manse are old tas The 
stipend is £158 6s. 7d., the Manse and domestic offices are 
valued at £12, and the Glebe and garden at £10 10s. The 
parochial schoolmaster has the legal accomodation, with £30 of 
a salary, and the school fees. 

School Board.—There are six members on the Board—Rev. 
Wm. Ronald, Schoolhouse, clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 
10d. per £. Bible and Catechism taught. There are two 
schools in the parish, and 93 scholars—the Upper Cabrach 
school, 48 ; Lower Cabrach school, 45. 

There is a large Parochial Library in connection with an old 
established Mutual Improvement Boas and the people are 
fully awake to the benefits which are derived from such institu- 
tions. 


PARISH OF CAIRNIE. 





PRESBYTERY OF STRATHBOGIE—SYNOD OF MoRAY. 





Etymology. 
The name is derived from the Gaelic Carn-an, which is the 
diminutive of Carn, and signifies a place of small cairns, 


Boundaries. 


The parish lies on the north-western frontiers of the County, 
and is bounded on the north by Banffshire, and the parishes of 
Grange and Rothiemay ; on the east by the parish of Huntly ; 
on the south a by Huntly, and the parish of Glass ; and on 
the west by Banffshire, and the parishes of Botriphnie and Keith. 


Extent. 

Its greatest length, from the confluence of the Isla with the 
Doveran, to the south-west point at Ardonald, in a direct line 
measures about 7 miles, and its greatest breadth, from south to 
north, measures about 54 miles, also in a direct line; and the 
whole area of the parish in Aberdeenshire, is about 12,000 
ACFes. 
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“ Topography. 

This parish is very hilly, but excepting the rocky-peaked 
Beinn-hill of Huntly, which is about 1050 feet above sea level, 
and the western bounding ridge of the Balloch, 1208 feet, the 
other hills are of no great altitude. The south-west bounding 
ridge with Glass, runs from the Beinn, by Muleith, towards Bo- 
triphnie parish. The burn of Cairnie runs through the parish 
from south-west to north-east. It has a very winding course 
by the manse and church, and divides the parish into two very 
nearly equal parts—the south division being rather more hill 
than the north—especially along the central valley throu 
which the burn of Cairnie flows The lowermost point in the 
parish, is at the influx of the Isla with the Doveran, and it is 
296 feet above sea level; the Rothiemay Station of the Great 
North of Scotland Railway, stands a little above the confluence 
of these rivers, in the north-east corner of the parish, and is 
332 feet above sea level , and the Grange Station, on the same 
line, is 338 feet, and it is in the north-west corner. These 
stations are 34 miles apart, and the rise from Rothiemay to 
Grange is only six feet. The rise on the Isla, from the Doveran, 
to the west boundary of the parish, and County, is about 40 feet, 
and 336 feet above sea level. 


Geology and Soils. 


The chief geological features of the parish are the limestone 
beds, or veins, which exist throughout the southern division ; 
that of the north and east, consist of trap rock, syenite, and 
bee granite, in beds and boulders of every size, with large 

eposits of arenaceous sand in the north-east division, and argil- 
laceous earth in the west. Syenite which appears in irregular 
beds on some conspicuous points in the north division, and being 
a member of the unstratified rocks of the country, we may de- 
scribe its mineralogical composition as consisting of hornblende 
and felspar. The hornblende, in general, is of a dark green 
colour, that of the felspar is greyish-white, greenish-grey, and 
brown, and in size, the component parts vary from small to 
ai granular, which, and on decomposition, assumes a dark 
yellowish aspect, with a tendency to exfoliation. 

The ridge of the Balloch constitutes a portion of the great 
veln of quartz which runs from the hi!l of Durn, near Portsoy, 
by the Knock Hill, to the top of Glenfiddoch. The quartz rock 
of the Balloch contains no reinarkable variety, and 1t 1s not so 
pure as that which is to be found on the Beinn-hill of Cullen, 
and forming large tracts in several parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland, especially those in the neighbouring county of Banff. 
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We now come tq notice the crystalline limestone beds which 
are so abundant on the west frontiers of Aberdeenshire, that 
their connections may be traced, along with the similarity of 
their mineralogical character, from the “ Knock,” in Banffshire, 
by Ardonald, in this parish, through the heart of the Cabrach, 
to Glenbucket, Strathdon, and the mountains of Braemar. 
Everywhere, and at several openings along the veins, it may be 
observed to have much the same stratal direction, and angle of 
inclination, and associated with it are beds of mica and clay 
slate. The Ardonald quarries were at one time extensively 
wrought ; but owing to the great depth of overlying strata, and 
a ian slip which occurred a few years ago, they are not now 
worked. The Ardonald limestone had little diversity of cha- 
racter from that which exists all over the western A ania of 
Aberdeenshire, and the neighbouring county of Banfi, except 
that fluor-spar was found in the small calcareous veins which 
traversed the rock ; it was purple in colour, and crystallized in 
minute, but perfect cubes. In the neighbourhood of this uarry, 
there were also found groups of blue kyanite of considerable 
size, which exhibited their angles and planes in a distinct 
manner, and in every instance they were found imbedded in 
the quartz concretions of the mica and clay slates. 

Soils—In the lower central district of the parish, the soil 
Seine approaches to a rich clay loam, and on the western 

igher division it is but poor and stony. Towards Doveran 
side, the soil is of a blackish loam, on a gravelly subsoil, with 
boulder rock. On the south-west division, part of it is good 
yellow loam, and part of it is black and moorish, of a very 
worthless kind. 
Arboriculture and Botany. 


The author of the Old Statistical Account (1794), says, “ Not 
one tree has been planted here for 60 years, though the river 
and burn-sides are fevourable to their growth,” and in the first 
four decades of the present century, few trees were planted. 
But in the years 1839-40, that portion of the Beinn forest which 
lies in Cairnie, was enclosed and planted, and in the valley of 
the Doveran, on the east, and on the ridge of Broadland, south- 
west of the Beinn, several plantations were laid out about the 
same time, so that the whole eastern division of the parish is 
now well wooded. The trees consist of Scots firs, and larch, 
with some hardwood and spruce of very promising growth, but 
much neglected through want of timely thinning. On the north- 
eastern shoulder of the Balloch,* which overlooks the valley of 


* Balloch is from the Gaelic word Bealach, meaning an ‘‘ opening or pass 
between two hills.” 
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the Isla, there is# remnant of an old Scots fir and larch planta- 
tion, but, tradition says, “that some of the hills in Cairny were 
once covered with stately oaks.” By the manse, there are some 
old hardwood, and younger clumps of trees, and, westward, 
by Newton, or Caienaheh , some hedges have been planted. 
At the old house of Auchanachy, and at other places, there are 
some old ash trees. Along the braes south of the Cairnie 
Water, there are alder trees in the glens, with birch and juni- 
per bushes struggling up the hill slopes. The Cairnie side of 
the Isla Water is flat, wet, and bare—without a tree, or even a 
bush of any kind—a place where “snipes should grow.” 

Botany.—The botanical productions of the parish present no 
specimens worthy of notice. 


Hydrography. 

The burn of Cairnie has its source in the south-western, and 
Banfishire portion of the parish, and, after a rather tortuous 
course of upwards of seven miles, by the ruins of Pitlurg Castle, 
Botary, the church, and Auchanacby, falls into the Isla, within 
two miles of the confluence of that stream with the Doveran. 
The water of Isla, a Banffshire stream, bounds the parish on 
the north for about four miles, and the Doveran bounds it on 
the east and south for about three miles. The burn of Cairnie 
has many small tributary streams, and from its central position, 
and along with a number of perennial springs, some of which 
have chalybeate properties, the parish, altogether,is well watered. 


Farms and Farming. 
The following abstract will show the number of purely agri- 
cultural holdings in a classified form, there being no resident 
proprietors in the parish, other than the two ministers, the two 
schoolmasters, a blacksmith, and two millers :— 
No. at and above No. atandabove No. atand above No atandabove No at and above 
£100 50 320 10 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100 and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
16 27 32 19 21 
And five occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 
Valuation, or Rent of Land m the VPamsh of Cairnie, year 








1872-73, . : ; ° : £6,310 0 9 
Do. Woodlands and Muir, . ' : 42 1 0 
Do. Shootings, where Let, . . ‘ : ; 4410 0 
Do. Mills, Machinery, and Blacksmith’s Shop, : 28 0 0 
Do. Church and School Property, : ‘ ‘ : 72 0 0 
Do. Railways, ; : : 692 0 0 

Total value, . £7,188 ll 9 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceel £100 sterling, are— 
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His Grace, The Duke of Richmond. 
Major Lachlan Duff Gordon Duff, of Davidston. 


The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are seven in number. 

Farming.—Leases are in general granted for 19 years, and 
the rotation of cropping varies from the fifth to the seventh- 
shift course. On the best land, heavy crops of oats and barley 
are obtained, but in the higher and later districts of the parish, 
these crops are often very unproductive. The soil in general is 
favourable to the growth of turnips and grass, consequently, on 
many of the farms, fine herds of cattle are reared an fattened. 
On the larger farms, the houses are of a superior description. 
Those on the smaller holdings are generally inferior buildings. 


Roads. 


The old post road from Aberdeen to Inverness passes through 
the centre of the parish, from the Beinn-hill, to Coachford, on 
the Banfishire boundary. The Huntly and Portsoy turnpike 
road skirts the east side, from Haddoch, to the bridge over the 
Isla, below the Rothiemay Railway Station. The Botriphnie 
road runs through the south-west division. The church 1s 
within about 44 miles of the town of Huntly, and five miles of 
Keith. A cross road leads from the church to the Rothiemay 
Station, and it is distant therefrom about 3} miles. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF CAIRNIE, DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED l4rn MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . s : . £461 3 0% 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 16 7 


po 
EHependiture. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £366 6 5% 
Relief of Casual Poor, ‘ : ; ; ; 1 7 6 
Medical Relief, . ; : : ; : ‘ 19 7 8 
Management, . : 3 ; ; 33 10 14 
Law Expenses, . ; : : : 2111 
Balance in hand, . , : 5416 44 
—_—_—_———— £477 10 04 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 141TH MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Relieved during the year. D sie tiaras Casual] Poor. 
ron Ge deh Page, Fatuous 
n 


Regis- Other ae 
1861. Depend- Depend- Depend-| Insane. 
Males. | Females | Total. |“ ots. vee ants. aoe ante. 


SE NN | Senne | EE | | aan | ee | cae, | anriemepeinnne | mumedetenmeiton= | muyengmenneranemeie” 
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The mode of”Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, and there are three 
elected members, or managers on the Board. 


II.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE parish of Cairnie is made up of the united parishes of 
Botary, Ruthven, and part of Drumdelgy. It is part of the 
lordship of Strathbogie, taken from the Cumines, Earls of 
Buchan, by King Robert Bruce, and given to Sir Adam de 
Gordon, and is the original estate of the Gordons of Huntly. 
Sir Adam Gordon, and, as some historians say, his son, were 
slain at the battle of Hallidon Hill, in 1333. By charter of 
David IT., the lands of Strathbogie were conveyed to Sir David’s 
nace Sir John, who, as well as his son, fell in battle, the 
ust mentioned having been killed at Homilden, in 1402. He 
left issue by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Keith, an 
only daughter, who, in the year 1408, married Sir Alexander 
Seaton, second son of Sir Alexander Seaton of Seaton, to whom 
Robert, Duke of Albany, in the third year of his regency, gave 
a charter of confirmation of the lands and baronies of Gordon, 
Huntly, and Strathbogie “Thus passed the chieftianship of 
the Gordons from the House of Huntly to that of Kenmure. 
Sir Alexander Seaton, grandson of the heiress of Strathbogie, 
was created first Earl of Huntly From the second Earl, who 
married Annabella, daughter of James I., sprang the Gordons 
of Aboyne, Gight, and Letterfourie. The fourth Earl was slain 
at Corrichie, and the sixth and last Earl, the hero of Balrinnes, 
who, soon after the battle, was compelled by King James to flee 
the country, along with the Earl of Errol, but returned in 1597, 
to receive a pardon, and the first sees eee of Scotland, in 
1599 He died in Dundee, on his way home from Edinburgh 
to Strathbogie, on the 13th June, 1636, as Spalding says, a 
Roman Catholic. His body was brought to the chapel of 
Strathbogie, which was, at that time, attached to the castle, 
and “Some friends lifted the Marquis’ corpse frae the chapel 
of Strathbogvie, to the kirk of Bellie, and therefrae to his own 
lodging in Hien, having about the coffin a rich morteloth of 
black velvet, whereon was wrought two white crosses.” 


IIT.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE ruins of the old church and burial ground of St. Peter’s, 
Drumdelgy, stand in the valley of the Doveran. Soon after the 
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Reformation, the priest, and one of his assistants, were executed, 
and their bodies buried in the common highway, the graves 
having been discovered not many years ago. St. Peter’s Kirk was 
afterwards burnt down, hence, it was called the Burnt Kirk. 
After this, the people were enjoined to attend the Reformed Kirk 
of St. Martin’s, at the town of Cairnie ; but they objected, as it lay 
at the east.end of the parish, and also to the limited accommoda- 
tion at Cairnie ; but that they would attend if a more capacious 
building was erected in a centrical situation. The place fixed 
on was at Hecklebirnie, in the Daugh of Botary, and the spot 
lies about 300 yards east of the Free Church, and is still known 
as the Kirk-hillock. But the gudeman of Hecklebirnie objected 
to this proposal, and the stone materials which the people 
undertook, and laid down during the day for the building, were 
mysteriously removed, and found next morning at St. Martins.* 
This state of- matters continued for some time, the driving of the 
stones was given up, and another meeting was called, at which 
Sir John Gordon of Pitlurg, stated that, if they would attend 
St. Martin’s Kirk, he Salt at his own expense, build an aisle 
to enlarge the accommodation, and he thereby prevailed upon 
them to withdraw their objections. The ruins of this aisle are 
still to be seen, and a stone bearing the following inscription :— 
“SIR JOHNE GORDONE OF PITLURGE, KNYCHT, CAUST BIG THIS 
ILE IN REMEMBERANS OF HIS PREDICCORRIS QHA AR BVRIT 


HEIR, AND TO BE, AND TO BE ANE BVRIL TO HIM AND HIS 
SVCCORRIS SAE LANG AS IT PLESIS THEY CONTENEV. 1597 "+ 


The Parish Church is an old, but commodious building, 
standing on the left bank of the burn of Cairnie, and muc 
nearer the eastern centre of the parish than the west. 


* “The surmises and suspicions eee the agency employed in the re- 
moval of the stones, for 1t could not be deemed mortal, were numerous and 
conflicting, till, at last, by general consent, they rested on the gudeman of 
Hecklebirnie, the only dissatisfied ee ; and from the known or alleged 
understanding subsisting between him and ‘ Meg Mulloch !’ who occasionally 
made her appearance an played her ‘ cantrips’ in the distnct, as she did where- 
ever she went, there could be no doubt on the subject; or if any had been 
manifested, it would, in those superstitious times, only have subjected the party 
to the ridicule and reproach of his more credulous neighbours. In a word, 
cloaked by the belief in Meg’s supernatural powers, the trickery was successful. 
In passing, it may be observed, that the common adage, ‘ Gae to —— or Heckle- 
birnie,’ 18 not altogether without meaning, and would imply anything but a 
place of rest, or permanence of abode, 1f we may judge from the speedy migra- 
tion of the stones intended for the kirk, under the influence of Meg’s necromancy.” 
—‘' A walk from Keith to Rothiemay.” J. M‘Gillivray & Sons, Elgin, 1862. 

+ **We may here state, that this Sir John Gordon was the descendant of 
‘Tam o’ Riven,’ who fell in combat with Abbot John of Grange, afterwards 
mentioned, and further, that, since the piece note was originally written, 
some vagabond or clumsy-fingered dolt has fractured the stone in pieces, and 
the probability is, that it will, in a short time, hold a place only among the things 
ee were, if no restoring care be bestowed on a memorial of such interest.” — 

i 
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The Manse stends quite near to the church, and is in good 
repair. It is, along with the domestic offices, valued at £25 
a-year, and the Glebe and garden at £15. Stipend, money, 
£46 3s. 6d. meal, 104 bolls, barley, 97 bolls, payable by the 
fiar’s prices of the County. 

The Free Church and Manse were erected soon after the 
Disruption, in 1843, and are very centrically situated, both for 
the Aberdeen and Banffshire divisions of the parish. 

The old Parochial School and schoolmaster’s house stands by 
the parish church. The schoolmaster has the legal accommoda- 
tion, and usual allowances, with a right to participate in the 
Dick and Milne bequests. 

School Board.—There are five members on the Board—Rev. 
John Annand, E. C., is chairman, and James Barclay, Binhall, 
clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 34d. per £. Bible and Cate- 
chism taught. There are four Schools within the parish (three 
of which are in Aberdeenshire), and 194 scholars. 


IV.— ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue Druidical Temple at Gingomyres first claims our notice, 
and here :— 
‘‘ How many strange memorials might be seen 

Leading the mind to picture what they’d been, 

Fit theme for wonder, and for ‘ fancy’s flight,’ 

The antiquary’s study and delight.” —Scott 

The Temple stands on the northern slope of the hill of Muleith, 

in Gaelic, Mam-liath, “ the grey conical hill ;” and is composed 
of two concentric circles, the outer one being about 100 feet in 
diameter, and the inner circle about 30 feet. The outer circle 
appears to have been formed of small stones thrown together 
in a pyramidical shape. Although the outline of the circle can 
be distinctly traced, there is only a small portion of the wall 
left entire, which is on the south side of the entrance. On the 
east side of the inner circle, and below it is the Altar-stone, 
which now lies angularly along the face of the circle, and rest- 
ing upon what appears to have been two out of three of its 
supporting blocks, or pedestals. The inner circle consists of a 
distinctly rounded hollow, without any traces of stones or walls, 
in the centre of which there has been found half-incinerated 
bones, and pieces of charred oak, “the latter still preserving 
the distinguishing characteristics of that wood.” On the north- 
east face of the temple, and between the two circles, stands a 
large angularly-shaped stone, which, from all appearance, occu- 
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pies its original position ; and, in the space betwixt the circles, 
facie in the southern half, there are several stones varying 
in length from three to seven feet, and of various thickness, 
which, from the position they now occupy, would lead to the 
supposition that they at one time stood upright. “These 
Druidical remains but too strongly bear evidence of the destruc- 
tive operations which have been making inroads upon them, in 
addition to the devastating hand of time, for we have been told 
that, not many years ago, they presented a different aspect from 
what they now do; and there is every reason to fear that the 
sledge-hammer, the powder-blast, and the ploughshare, the 
in and the spade, will, as in too many such cases, in a 

ittle more time, complete the pertinacious work of destruction.”* 

* 


‘* But here, * * * 
* * * * 


No towering aisles, no chisel’d beauties grace 

The humble fragments in this lonely place 

If beautifying art withheld its aid, 

A now unknown power its work displayed, 

And had not time been helped by human hand, 

A unton which no strength can long withstand ”—S 

On the northern shoulder of the Lesser Balloch, and on the 
march dividing Aberdeen and Banfishires, there is a Cairn, 
which marks the spot where a combat took place, betwixt 
Thomas Gordon, or “Tam o’ Riven,” and the Abbot of Hen oe 
which put an end to some territorial contentions. “The Monk’s 
Cairn, as it is called, and where the Abbot was killed, stands 
about 300 yards north-east of the ep of the hill; and at the 
bottom of it there is Gordon’s How, where the gallant Tam was 
carried to a powerful spring of water, where he was laid down 
mortally wounded, and died on the spot” 

In the “ Monks of Grange, and Tam of Ruthven,” (Cantos IV. 
and V.), a poem vy the late John A Cameron, writer, Banff, 
the conflict and the romantic locality, is ably and minutely 
described in the following stanzas :-— 

‘** ScarED by the sound the moorfowl fly 
On whirring wings across the sky ; 
The wild deer, started at his food, 

Seeks shelter in the nearest wood. 

The timid hare soon joins the race, 

And leaves her form m crouching pace ; 


While the lone lapwing sweeps the air 
And shrieks in many circles there’; 


As spurring on in good array, 
The Abbot shew’d his men the way = 
The open ground to gain in time, 
And there to form 1n battle line. 


* From ‘‘ A Stroll to Cairnie.”—By the Author of ‘‘ Legends of Strathisla,”’ 
&c.—Published by J. M. & W. Farquharzon, Keith, 1865. 
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Ando upon it soon they stood— 
Their right protected by a wood, 
While on their left was a morass 
That nerther foot nor horse could pass. 


Upon their rear the Isla flow’d, 

hose waters like the silver glow’d ; 
And right in front upon the rise, 
Bold Tam of Ruthven met their eyes. 
A bow-shot off or little more, 
He rode his vassals’ ranks before, 
Well mounted on a noble grey, 
That snorted for the coming fray. 


Now, turning to his men, he said-— 
‘* My hfe upon this cast 18 laid, 

The church this day shall sorely rue,” 
And from his sheath his sword he drew. 
‘* These monks,” he added, ‘‘ swim in gold, 
And we with them must counting hold ; 
Unlesa they yreld these hounds to me, 
This day some broken heads must be. 


For, by the grant of Robert Bruce, 

These \aide were given for our use, 

In free and unrestricted right, 

For service done at Shiach fight, 

By my forefathers, then and there, 

And add for other service rare 

To them and theirs while grass should grow, 
And water to the ocean flow.” 


But while he spake, the Abbot John 
Came forward slowly and alone ; 
From out his ranks he singly came, 
And Ruthven Tam he called by name. 

‘‘ Sir Knight,” he said, ‘‘ I know you brave, 
And here therefore your pledge I crave— 
Be this day’s fight between us two, 
Enough that one should kiss the dew. 


If fate must rule that I should fall, 
Then you shall have the marches all ; 
If thou shoulds’t fall in place of me, 
The bounds in dispute mine must be. 
If both should fall, why then, agam, 
Let those that follow try the clam— 
But as I wish good blood to save, 
Here point to point I give my gauge.” 


Bold Ruthven Tam the Abbot's glaive 
Took from his point hke soldier brave ; 
And with a mirthful look, said he, 

‘‘ Thy boon I grant right joyfully 
"Tis true my strength outnumbers thine, 
And all of them in valour shine ; 
And now, Sir Monk, that Ruthven Tam 
Ne’er shrunk from fight with living man.”’ 


The Abbot made obeisance low, 

His thanks for this good boon to show, 
He then proposed with courtly grace, 
That they at once should fix the place. 
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Two squires attendant then select 
The ground to view and arms inspect. 
And to their men that each explain, 
Why they from combat must refrain. 


It being agreed between them two, 
That they alone should battle do, 
And whether good or ull betide, 

The strife by sword on foot decide. 
Agreed,” the kmght of Ruthven said, 
And in the scabbard thrust his blade, 
Then both the chiefs returned again, 
To break the issue to their men, 


Briefly, then, these chiefs so brave 
Directions for the combat gave, 
From off their coursers did alight 
And girded for the a fight. 
The place appointed for the fray, 

Was near upon the old highwa 

Where shire meets with Abadisen: 
And to this day may well be seen ! 


It stands on the disputed ground 
Which lay on all sides close around, 
And there the squires with solemn air, 
The chieftains for the fight prepare. 
The helms of each were aside, 
Which they allow with comely pride ; 
Their corslets were examin’d o’er, 

In case some hidden mail they wore ; 


Their swords were measured, found the same, 
Then placed within their hands again ; 

And at the signal, ‘‘ Knights set on,” 

Bright gleamed the blade of Abbot John ; 
Nor was bold Tam of Ruthven slack, 

In the same coin to pay him back— 

Good swordsmen both, and brave alike, 

With equal force and skill taey strike. 


They spring around, and wheeling toil, 
And fire flies from each blade the while ; 
Their blows fell fast as winter’s hail, 

And rattled on their coats of mail, 

No ’vantage gain’d, they paused for breath 
An instant in their ork of death, 

Then quick again to blows return’d, 
While each with inward fury burn’d. 


But Tam of Ruthven pressed home, 
While backwards yielded Abbot John ; 
And with a fell and heavy stroke 

The Abbot’s good sword-arm he broke ; 
Then with his dagger gave a thrust, 
And out the Abbot’s heart blood burst ; 
But, as he fell, his blade, I trow, 
Pierced Tam of Ruthven’s body thro’. 


Dead on the ground the Abbot lay, 
Prostrate aad duiib: a lump of clay, 
And near him, 1 , Ruthven ‘Tam, 
That never fear'd the face of man. 
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Then,zose from out the warrior throng 
A clamour loud, and shrill, and long ; 
Onward they rush’d in haste, pell-mell, 
The moment that their chieftains fell. 


Forward they ran, a mingled route, 
With armour clang and battle shout, 
With weapons flying, foot and horse, 

At once to view their leaders corpse. 

But still in life was Ruthven Tam, 
Altho’ his face wax’d pre and wan ; 

He scarce had stre to let them know 
His wish to quench his thirst below, 


Down at the well of Auchindrom, 
For there to rest a little time ; 

But then his eye saw Abbot John, 
Who lay as cold as sculptured stone. 
Just for an instant then his eyes 
Open’d and gazed unto the skies ; 
And, as they closed, a smile serene 
Might on his haggard face be seen. 


‘* Water,” he cried, ‘‘ oh, water bring ! 
And bear me to the nearest spring, 
That I this burning thirst may cool. 
Water ! if from the foulest pool !” 
Down then the dying ay they bore 
Unto the well we named before ; 
There he drank of the water clear, 
And look’d upon his castle near. 


He of his daughter wish’d to speak, 
But now his strength had grown so weak, 
His voice in vain he tried to raise 
Once more again in Helen’s praise. 
Convulsed— he started from the ground, 
One moment gazed on all around— 

‘* My merry men, fight on,” he cried, 
And thus bold Tam of Ruthven died.” 


The author of this ballad says, “that it is founded on inci- 
dents, partly historical and traditional ;” and that the “ period 
embraced is after the battle of Brechin, fought in May, 1452, 
down to the death of James IT. of Scotland in 1460.” In Canto 
V. of the poem, we have the concluding scenes of the battle 
very minutely described: and as they may be interesting to 
many who have not seen Mr. Cameron’s ballad, we give them 
below :— 

‘* So did the dying words of Tam 
The anger of his vassals fan. 
Silent around their chief before, 
Whose armour stream’d with reeking gore, 
They stood in groups of speechless grief, 
And some in tears would seek relief ; 
But at his voice, with one acclaim, 
They rose for vengeance in his name. 
Leaving his body with a few, 
Upon the Abbot’s men they flew, 
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Who, marching homewards with the bier, 
The ford below the mill were near. 
Led on by stalwart Inverhall, 
Upon the Abbot’s men they fall, 
o, under charge of Allan Graeme, 
The passage of the ford maintain. 


And then a battle hard began 
For vengeance on the death of Tam ; 
And while his name is heard on high 
*Tis mingled with another cry— 
or God and Church,” shouts Allan Greeme, 
he Abbot’s death proclaims our shame.” 
aioe in turn, cries Inverhall, 
this my father’s fun’ral pall. 


Around his belt a scarf he wore, 

All crimson with that father’s gore, 
Which, while he spoke, he held on high, 
And flung among the enemy. 

Then did a bloody tumult make 

The fruitful banks of Isla shake ; 

And on the highest point on Knock 
Was heard the din of battle shock. 


Fix’d foot to foot they now engaged, 
And hotter still the battle raged, 

While on each side brave Allan Graeme 
And Inverhall support their fame. 

But foremost ever in the fray, 

Cheer on their men throughout the day ; 
And well their leaders’ place they fill, 
Who fell upon the Balloch Hall. 


No quarters given, nor is ta’en, 

While the hot blood flows down hke rain ; 
And many brave men, all unshriv’n, 

Did that day wing their way to heav’n. 
But while the tide of war ran high 
Another clump of spears drew nigh, 

And with a shout the Gordons join 

As they fell back on Auchindroin. 


The tide of war now changed apace, 
The Gordons quick their march retrace, 
And with renewed hopes and force 
Charge home upon the Abbot’s horse. 
Brave Allan Greeme received them well, 
And round him many Gordons fell ; 
But faint, and wounded, and outdone, 
His men at last lost heart and run. 


Alone, and helpless, firm he stood 
Amongst his foes, all drenched 1n blood, 
Till, crying out, “Whe Church and God,” 
Senseless he sunk upon the sod. 

The Abbot’s men then fairly broke, 

And to the ford in hurry flock, 

To which to gain horse press’d on foot, 
And many to their death were put. 


And as they fled in wild dismay, 
To ’scape the horrors of the day, 
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Theif*leader, Allan Greme, they left 
Of strength and all support bereft, 
Who thus a captive off was borne, 
Amidst the Gordons’ bitter scorn, 

As Ruthven’s corpse they bore away, 
And at the ford ths pursuit stay. 


Home to his place at Daach they bore 
The body of their chief, and more 
Than thirty other Gordons brave, 
That day did find a soldier’s grave. 
Besides the Abbot there was slain 
Some forty of his bravest men ; 

And now with steps full sad and slow, 
The remnant with his body go— 


Home to his stately house at Grange, 

There to relate the tidings strange, 

The manner of his death to tell, 

And how he bravely fighting fell, 

re rights of ae to keep entire, 
ainst a grasping la n’s 1re, 

And wit alie got from Scotland’ crown, 

Whole and unshaken, to hand down. 


Tytler (Vol. XIV., p. 25), says,—‘ In the midst of these selfish 
and petty contests for power, the people were afflicted by 
almost every scourge which could be let loose upon a devoted 
country. By intestine feuds, by a severe famine, and by a 
wide-spread and deadly pestilence.” 

In the ballad, from which we have quoted so largely, and in 
the first Canto, we find the following stanza, which explains the 
origin of the feud :— 

‘¢ The morrow is th’ appointed day, 
That Ruthven Tam would have us pay 
Great sums of gold, and beeves and corn, 
As soon as he should wind his horn. 
And, failing this, that we shall quit 
The Balloch lands, when he sees fit, 
Or bear the full weight of his arm, 
Now raised in wrath to work us harm ” 

But as Abbot John was a churchman good, and as he, with 
the Monks of Grange, sat deep thinking on their threatened 
fate, he replied :— 

Why, let 1t fall—no inch I'll give, 
But sooner die than meanly live ; 
And let the next who fills my place, 
Pray God my spirit rest in grace. 
No coward thought, or falt’ fear, 
Shall e’er have reat or shelter here ; 
I live or die, for church alone, 
Without a sigh, without a groan.” 

“ These lines are founded on the popular tradition which tells 
that Tam of Ruthven, or Riven, insisted that the Monks of 
Grange should abandon their claims to certain lands on the 
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Balloch hill* The boundaries of which, in the charter or grant- 
of William the Lion, to the Abbot of Kinloss, in the 12th cen- 
tury, rather support the claims said to have been made by the 
monks,”-++ 


‘* Now gentle reader, when you can, 
Go visit then the grave of Tam ; 
And there thou canst at pleasure learn, 
The spot where stands the Abbot's Cairn. 
* 


Where Banffshire meets with Aberdeen, 
And to this day may well be seen.” 


In the west wall of the old parish church, where,— 


‘¢ Peal’d from the church of Ruthven’s bell, 

The doleful sound of parting knell. 

There you may see 1n passing by, 

Bold Tam in sculptured effigy.” 
The warrior appears reposing in the attitude of prayer, and in 
full armour, with his sword by his side. The visor of the hel- 
met is raised, and shows the features, which, however, are now 
almost obliterated by time. There is said to have been an 
inscription on the sword belt round the body, now unintel- 
ligible, and the date has also disappeared. A large ornament 
appears upon the breast, which 1s said to have been a star, 
emblematic of the knightly rank of the deceased. The work 
has been executed by no mean artistic hand, and there is an air 
of considerable grandeur in the whole. 

On the western side of the burn of Cairnie, and a short dis- 
tance from the spot where the remains of Tam o’ Riven are 
buried, stands the old mansion house of Auchanachie. The 
house was built by one of Tam’s descendants, and remained till 
not many years back in their possession. It is a small building, 
and consists chiefly of two towers, one square, and the other 
circular, with a wing of two stories attached. There is a small 
apartment called the “ Nunnery,” the roof of which is vaulted, 
and has pointed compartments, terminating in a pendant es- 
cutcheon, which has been plastered over by some modern 
renovator. Over the main entrance is this inscription—From 
our Enemies Defend us, Oh Christ, 1597. The walls of the 
towers are of great thickness, and are loopholed. 

On the western boundary with Banfishire, is the beautiful 
little den of the Duelties, which terminates at the burn of 
Cairnie, at the lower or eastern end of the Strath of Pitlurg or 
Pitlarg, derived from Pit-lairich, which signifies the curved 

* The Balloch and the Lesser Balloch, between which are the ‘‘ slacks and 
braes of Balloch,” are not those of the ‘‘ braes of Balloch” commemorated in 


the song of ‘‘ Roy’s wife of Aldievalloch.” 
+ Notes to Canto I. of Mr. Cameron’s ballad. 
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hollow. In the ‘Upper end of this wild and secluded den, is to 
be seen Sir John's arm chair, which has the appearance of a 
rude niche, or natural cavity in the face of a rock, well calcu- 
lated for the use to which tradition has assigned it—namely, a 
resting place in this scene of silence and beauty. 

Returning to the Strath of Pitlurg, which chiefly lies in Banff- 
shire, but in this parish, and on the north-west side of the 
valley, stand the remains of the castle of Pitlurg, once the 
stronghold of the Gordons. “It consists now of only the lower 

arts of a strong round tower, of which the south-east side has 
allen out almost down to the foundation, forming of the frag- 
ments a sort of round stair, leading to what had been the 
apartment immediately over the vault below, and level with 
the ground on which it stands. This ruin is to all appearance 
the remains of a buiding of very remote antiquity, and a fruit- 
less attempt it would now be to ascertain its age; but we find, 
by a note in the ‘ Monks of Grange,’ that the castle of Pit- 
lurg was surrounded by a deep ditch. There was a tower on 
the north-east angle, and a long range of buildings on the 
west.”* The author of the “ Monks of Grange,” Mr. Cameron, 
says, that “ John Gordon, Huntly’s second son, got the lands of 
Scurdarg, in the parish of Rhynie, and afterwards Pitlurg, in 
the parish of Botarie, now Cairnie, when the Earls of Crawford 
and Dowels joined in a league which shook the throne. Huntly, 
who was lieutenant of the north, led on his troops to the battle 
of Brechin, which was fought on the 18th May, 1452. He ap- 
pointed his son to head the Gordons, and Huntly himself, who 
was only a Seaton, and Pitlurg was a chief of the Gordons. 
The clan insisting that Pitlurg should march at their head, he 
applied to Seer | and claimed his right. Huntly refused ; 
Pitlurg took off his black bonnet, and waving it, cried, A’ 
that's come o’ me, follow me. The whole clan went off with 
him. ‘hen the Earl of Huntly came to them, and said to 
them, ‘Gentlemen, as you have got the better of me, let me 
see if you will beat Douglas and Crawford.’ The Gordons, in 
high spirits, attacked the enemy, and obtained a most important 
victory. After the battle, the Earl of Huntly got the lands 
of Lochaber and Badenoch, for holding the crown on the king’s 
head ; and John Gordon of Scurdarg got the lands of Pitlurg 
for his valour. The estate of Pitlurg, at that time, compre- 
hended the lands of Botarie and Auchairn.” 

Sir John Gordon of Pitlurg, who built the aisle at the church 
of Cairnie, stood in high favour with his sovereign, James VL, 


* From ‘A Stroll to Cairnie,” published by the Keith Mutual Improvement 
Society, 1865. 
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as appears, amongst other circumstances, and curious letters, 
that the monarch laid him under contribution, for a horse for 
the king’s approaching marriage, and, in another, he is warmly 
invited to the baptism of the unfortungte Charles I. He died 
in 1600, leaving, as his second son, the celebrated Robert Gor- 
don of Straloch, who was born in 1580. 

In the Botary division of the parish, which comprehends the 
lands of Pitlurg and Auchairn, (a corruption of Achadh-a- 
cairn, signifying “ the field of the cairn”), and also Ardonald, or 
“ Donald’s height,” where, for more than a century an extensive 
lime-work has been carried on; but the rocks have been now 
either exhausted, or lie too low in the earth. After the most 
extensive, and, we may add, astonishing excavations, any 
future operations which would sufficiently remunerate the 
worker, or justify the prosecution of the business, now appears 
hopeless. The remains of the lime-works of Ardonald now 
exhibit a series of precipices, deep pools of water lying far be- 
low the eye, and ais necessarily chase mounds of debris cast 
out of such excavations, really deserve notice, and would well 
repay the trouble and fatigue of a “Stroll to Cairnie.” The 
large mounds and banks begin to assume a grassy surface, with 
a few scattered fir plants, sown by the winds, as they have 
swept through the trees on the adjoining eminences; and, in 
a short time, the workings of these quarries will present the 
5 epee of some great convulsion of nature, were it not that 
the large and scientifically constructed lime-kilns will maintain 
their position for centuries, if allowed to remain. 

In conclusion, we have to offer an apology to the author of 
a “Stroll to Cairnie,” for the liberty we have taken with his 
interesting history of the district, and further take leave to 
transcribe the account of “a particular circumstance which oc- 
curred at Ardonald, in the appearance, about 65 years ago, of a 
Mr. Herman Dousterswivel, a second Dousterdeevil or Douster- 
snivel, a character so ably depicted by Sir Walter Scott in the 
‘Antiquary. Here asimilar lure was thrown out to encourage 
the prosecution, which, from the very circumstance of such 
having been had recourse to, implied the conviction, in one 
mind at all events, of the fruitlessness of the undertaking, and 
the wish and the intention of the intended explorer to continue 
to impose upon, but at the same time to live by, the credulity 
of his intended dupes. 

One of these pretended practical philosophers commenced 
the operation of boring for sulphur mines, where there might 
have been an almost equal probability of finding cheese ; and, 
to keep up the hopes and expectations of parties interested, he 
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pretended to have got, at certain stages of his progress, and to 
subject to trial, certain bituminous or inflammable substances 
as indications that his efforts would be crowned with success. 
In like manner, the Ardonald speculator pretended that he had 
found certain black and coal-like particles which burned readily, 
and flattered hopes, till at last one gentleman, a little more 
knowing than the others, and one of the magnates of the dis- 
trict, who, no doubt, was as much interested in the successful 
result of the experiment as he was unwilling to throw away 
money in a hopeless exploit, began, from the protracted opera- 
tion, and the faint indications it had produced, to think that it 
was all a trick, told him one day to ‘ pack up his awls, and 
march off the ground. If he was indeed serious in his endea- 
vours, or had any pretentions to the necessary qualifications, 
he seems to have pitched upon a very questionable place to 
make the trial ; for there, in the usual, and subsequent excava- 
tions, operations seem to have been carried on some twenty or 
thirty feet below the point at which his pretended discoveries 
were made, of course, without any discoveries of coal, and, in 
several other places, the rocks have been removed to the depth 
of a hundred odd feet, but no manifestation occurred of the 
desirable mineral, which would have been so beneficial and 
valuable an agent in the prosecution of the trade of lime 
manufacture. 

We have told the story as we received it from those who re- 
membered the transaction, and even saw the process going on, 
but we are unable to give the country or name of the Douster- 
swivel of Ardonald.” 

Near to the influx of the burn of Cairnie with the Isla, is the 
Little Mill, so called, from its supposed to have been an appen- 
dage to the Nether Mills of the “ Monks of Grange :” and here, 
we may mention a fact worthy of notice, that at a very early 
period, attempts were made to suppress the use of the querne, 
or hand mill, after water mills were introduced. In the reign 
of Alexander III., 1284, it was discerned that “na man sal 
presume to grind quheit, maisloch, or rye, with hand mylnes, 
el he be compelled be storm, or be lack of mills, quhilk 
sould grind the samen.” And further, in this case, “gif a man 
grinds at hand mylnes, he sall gif the threttein measure as 
multer ; and gif any man contraveins this our prohibition, he 
sall tyne his hand mylnes perpetuallie.”"* To return to the 
Little Mill, and the burn of Cairnie, we may mention, that there 
is a fine old reel-tune called the “ Burn of Cairney,” which has 
as many movements and transitions of key, as there are twist- 


* Watson’s Archsxology, 1851, p. 150. 
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ings in the stream, and they are numberless, and that at this 
pao, “ Meg Mulloch” used to appear occasionally, where she 
a good understanding with Little-mill himself, to whom 
she appeared in the shape of a hare, a woman, a child, a wisp 
of a straw, or a kebbock, as it suited her cantrips. _ 
n Laing’s Donean Tourist, p. 52, we find the following— 
“ Many superstitious legends are told in this country ee 
don) of these non-entities. One of these tales is of a familiar 
spirit, said to belong to Grant of Grant, and Grant of Tulloch- 
gorum, who was called Maggie Mulloch, and had the appearance 
of a female whose arms were covered with hair. Grant of Rothie- 
mourchus had also a familiar attendant called Bodsch-na-d- or 
Ghost of the Mill.” 


PARISH OF CHAPEL OF GARIOCH. 


PRESBYTERY OF GARIOCH—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 








Etymology. 

The old spelling of the name was Garryoch,* or Garvyoch, 
which is derived from the Gaelic Garbh-chrioch, and signifies the 
rough bounds or district. Before the Reformation, there were 
two divisions in what is now the parish, and three places of 

ublic worship, viz. —Fetternear, Logie Durno,+ a Chapel. 

arly in the seventeenth century, the parsonage of Fetternear, 
and the parish of Logie Durno, were united, and a church built 
in its present centrical situation, appointed by a decree to be 
called “Chapel of Garioch.” 


Boundaries. 

It is bounded on the north-west and north by the parish of 
Rayne ; on the east by the parishes of Daviot, Bourtie, Keith- 
hall, and Inverurie; on the south by the river Don, and the 
parishes of Kemnay and Monymusk ; and on the west by the 
parish of Oyne. 

Extent. 

Its extreme length, measured in a direct line, from a point 
on the Don, opposite to the Milltown of Kemnay, on the south, 
‘to a point near to Meikle Wartle, on the north, is 9 miles. Its 

* Capella Beates Marie Virginis de Garryoch. Chart. Aberdon. P. 31. 
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+ Lag-duirne (i.¢e.,Logie-durn, or durno), in Gaelic, signifies ‘ fighting 
hollow.’ 
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greatest breadthealong the water of Ury, from east to west, is 
about 64 miles, by the course of the stream; while at a point 
at Braco, between the Inverurie boundary on the east, and the 
Oyne gee boundary on the west, it is under one half mile in 
breadth, and along the Don, from the burn of Keithny or 
Burnervie, it extends westwards for about 2} miles. The whole 
area of the parish is computed to be 13,117 acres. 


Topography. 

The general configuration of the parish is undulating, being 
composed of low rounded hills, and long flattish ridges, which 
are all either cultivated or planted. To the north of the Ury, 
the eastern ridge commences on Balhaggardy, and runs in a 
north-westerly direction by the “battle-field” of Harlaw, Gunhill 
of Inveramsay, and Leggat’s-den ; while the western ridge of 
Logie Durno runs from the Ury, northward, in the direction of 
Wartle, and the church of Rayne. The ridges and hills south 
of the Ury, run from the old castle of Balquhain (333 feet), north 
and westward by the church and “ Maiden Stone,” in the direc- 
tion of Pittodrie House, and the Mither Tap, or hill Fort of 
Benachie, in the parish of Oyne. In the southern, or Donside 
division of the parish, there are the rounded hills of Keithny 
and Fetternear, and the knolls of Bograxie and Blairdaff, on the 
borders of Monymusk parish. The lowest land in the parish 1s 
at the influx of the Lochter burn with the Ury, which point 1s 
178 feet above sea level. The lowest point of the parish on the 
Don is at the influx of the stream of Burnervie, and it 1s about 
215 feet. The highest land or hill in the parish being about half- 
a-mile to the north-east of the church, and it 1s 690 feet above 
sea level; the Inveramsay Railway Station is 228 feet, the Pit- 
caple Station is 236 feet (they are only three-fourths of a mile 
apart), the church of Chapel of Garioch is 536 feet, the highest 

vint on the “ battle field” of Harlaw is 319 feet, and the Wartle 
tation, on the Turriff and Banff Railway, is 350 feet. This 
Station is in the parish of Rayne, but on the borders of Chapel 


of Garioch. 
Geology and Soils. 


The rocks, north of the Ury, consist chiefly of greenstone or 
basalt, alias whinstone, and it also occupies a considerable 
space on the south side of that stream. It extends along the 
valley of the Ury, from Pitcaple to the influx of the Gadie, and 
southwards, by Guttertown, to the top of the stream called Bur- 
nervie, or Burnharvey, which flows through Braco and Fetter- 
near, to the Don. Granite occupies the remaining space, from 
Braco southwards ; and it is much of the same kind of granite 
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as that which is found on the south-eastern slopes of Benachie. 
Greenstone, and other trachytic rocks are found in large masses 
on the line of the Great North of Scotland Railway, opposite 
to Pitcaple, and the grounds of Logie Elphinstone. Green- 
stone is also found in detached blocks all over the district, 
and in boulders imbedded in gravel and sand. Crystalline 
limestone of an impure quality exists on the north-east shoulder 
of Benachie. Many years ago, a quarry was opened on Pittodrie ; 
but the opening was so insignificant, as to be of little value to 
the geologist, as oe him to discover the direction of the 
vein, or its topographical distribution or connection with other 
veins which hee ee discovered, and known to exist, in 
Premnay and Insch, from three to five miles distant to the 
north-west. 

On the eastern side, and north of the Ury, the low rounded 
hills on Balhaggardy are formed of fine sand and pebbles, while 
those lying to the westwards, on Harlaw and Inveramsay, are 
formed of rough ferruginous gravel and boulder rock ; and, on 
the south extremity of the parish, the haughs, or holms, on the 
Don, above Fetternear, have a substratum of gravel and water- 
worn pebbles. 

Sotls—The soil along the banks of the Don, and of the 
larger streams, is generally rich yellow loam or vegetable mould, 
which produce fine early crops of grain, and superior crops of 
ipl ta The soil on the higher land, on the division north of 
the Ury, varies from rich loamy clay, yellow and black loam, 
to thin gravelly soil, and poor stony clay ; and on the division 
between the Uh and the Don, there is also great variety of 
soil. On the ridges and hills bordering the Ury, there is good 
black loam on a rocky subsoil, and good yellow loam upon ach 
In the central parts, there is considerable variety of soil, while 
towards the Don, it is generally good black soil, and yellow 
loam, which produce fine crops of grain and turnips, equal to 
any grown in the district. 


Arborwulture and Botany. 

The whole parish may be said to be well wooded. The valle 
of the Ury, by oe and westward by Pitcaple, Logie E!- 
phinstone, and, southwards, by Pittodrie, is beautifully studded 
with Scots firs and larch plantations of various ages. On Inver- 
amsay and Pitcaple,* a considerable extent of ground along the 


* ** One of the largest thorn trees (Crategus oxycanthus) distinguishes this 
mansion.” —Dr. Skene Keith’s ‘‘ Agricultural Statistics of Aberdeenshire,” 1811. 

In July, 1650, King Charles II. visited Leshe of Pitcaple, who had to pur- 
chase all the claret he could obtain in St. Sair’s Fair, to entertain the king and 
his followers. On this occasion, a ball took place, and the royal party danced 
under the thorn tree which still stands on the lawn. 
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valley of the ye has recently been laid out, and planted with 
various kinds of forest and ornamental trees. Around the 
house of Logie there is a fine variety of old Scots fir, larch, 
spruce, and hardwood trees, which form a rich landscape, alon 
with some good well-kept beech hedges. On the higher ground, 
towards Benachie, lie the finely-wooded grounds of Pittodrie, 
surrounded by several extensive plantations of Scots firs, some 
of which are partially mixed with larch and spruce, which are 
well grown, and are of great value both as ornamental timber 
and shelter. To the south of Pittodrie and the church, there 
are large plantations on Braco, Blairdaff, and Affrosk, most of 
which are well-grown Scots firs and larch. Along the valley of 
the Don, are the extensive plantations of Fetternear, which 
cover a large extent of ground, and, with the ornamental 
grounds of the mansion, they extend along the north bank of 
the river, from Burnervie, westward, to the Bridge of Fetternear, 
for a distance of about two miles. 

Botany.—Owing to the greater part of the parish being either 
cultivated or planted, the botanical productions are, in general, 
similar to that of the neighbouring berate and require no 
special notice. The following plants, however, may be noticed 
as being rare in the district, although abundant enough in other 
parts of the County :— 

Eriophorum vaginatum—Horse-tail Cotton-grass. Genista Anglica—Needle 
Greenwood. 

Geum rivale—Water Avens. Gymnadenia conopsea—Fragrant Gymnadenia. 

meee gaa habenania. JZyperscum humifusum—Trailng St. 

Tancus  obtusylorus—Blunt flowered Rush. Lysmacha nemorum—Wood Loose- 

Mi ample pratense—Yellow Cow-wheat Myrica gale—Dutch Myrtle. 


Peplis portula—Water Purslane. Prunus spinosa—Blackthorn, Sloe. 
Pyrola rotundifolha—Round-leaved Winter-green Samcula Huropwa—Wood 


Sanicle. 
Sparganium simplex—Upright Bur-weed. Teucrium scordonia—Wood Ger- 
mander. 
Zoology. 


There are no rare animals in this parish, but under this head 
we may give the following list of quadrupeds, reptiles, and birds, 
which are either common, or occasionally to be found in the 
Garioch district :-— 

Mammalia—Besides the domesticated species of animals, 
there are— 

Cervus Elaphus—Stag, or Red Deer. Cervus capreola—Roe Deer. 

Lepus timidus—Common Hare. Lepus ae ey Pe Hare. 

Lepus cunniculus—Common Grey Rabbit. Vulpes vulgare—Common Fox. 
Lutra vulgares—Common Otter. Meles Taxus—Badger, or Brock. 


Mustella vulgaris—Common Weasel. Mustella putorwws—Foumart, Pole Cat. 
Martes abictum—Pime Martm. Sciurus vulgare—Squurrel. 
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Mus rattue—Black Rat. Mus decwmanus—Brown Rat. 
Mus musculus—Common Mouse. Mus sylvaticus—Field Mouse. 
Arvicola aquatica—Water Vole or Rat. Talpa Huropea—Mole. 


Of Reptiles, there are two Lizards (Lacerta), two Frogs 
(Rana), the common Toad (Bufo), and the brown Eft (Triton 
ticus). 
ae ee birds, there are either constantly resident, 
winter visitants, those that breed here, and leave us in the 
winter, and those that are only seen occasionally. They are 
as follows :— 


Lagopus Scoticus—Red Grouse. Lagopus vulgaris—Ptarmigan. 

Tetrao tetrix—Black Cock. Perdue cinerea—Partridge. 

Coturnizx vulgaris—Common Quail. Columba palumbus—W 0ood-pigeon, Ringdove. 
Anser ferus—Wild Goose. Anas boschas—Common Wild-duck. 
Anas crecca—Teal-duck. Ardea cinerea—Common Heron. 

Aluco flammeus—Barn Owl. Strix stridula—Ivy, or Screech Owl. 
Phasianus colchicus—Common Pheasant. Scolopax Rusticola—W oodcock. 
Scolopax gallinago—Common Snipe. Scolopax gallnula—Jack Snipe. 

Tringa alpina— Brown Sandpiper, SeaSnipe. Turdus pillaris—Fieldfare Thrush. 
Turdus merula—Blackbird. Turdus musecus—Common Thrush. 
Buteo Nisus—Sparrow Hawk. Circus cyaneus—Hen-harrier 

Sturnus vulgaris—Common Starling. Psa candata—Common Magpie. 

Corvus corax—Raven. Corvus corone—Carrion Crow. 

Corvus cornix—Hooded Crow. Corvus monedula—Jackdaw. 

Corvus frugilegus—The Rook. Ortygometra Crex—Corn Crake. 

Rallus aquaticus—W ater Rail, or Brook Ouzel. Gallinula chloropis—Water Hen. 
Cuculus canorus—The Cuckoo ‘T'otanus Hypoleucos—Common Sandpiper. 
Moctacilla boarula—Grey Wagtail. Moctacidla fava—Yellow Wagtail. 
Hirundo rustica—The Swallow. Cypselus apus—The Common Swift. 
Caprimulgus ah Wag meabes “aes Goatsucker. Hzrundo rparia—Sand Martin. 
Charadrws pluvialis—Green Plover Charadrius mormellus—The Dottrel. 
sagt hiaticula—Ringed Plover. Sazicola venanthe—Fallow, or Stone- 

chatter. 
Sylvia rubecula—The Red-breast. Troglodytes vulgaris—Common Wren. 
gens muraria—Common Bunting. HLmberiwza nivalis—Snow Bunting, Snow- 
e. 

Alanda arvensis—Field Lark. Parus ceruleus—Tit-mouse, or Ox-eye. 

Parus cristatus—Crested Tit-mouse. Pyrrhula vulgaris—Common Bullfinch. 
Pyrgita domestica—House Sparrow. ringilla celebs—Chaffinch. 

Fringilla canabina—Brown Linnet. Fringill linaria-—Rose Linnet. 

Fringilla spnus—Siskin. Fringilla carduclis—Goldfinch. 

Sturnus vulgaris—Starling. Certhia familiaris—Common Creeper. 

Numenius arquata—Common Curlew. Totanus calidris—Redshank. 

Vanillis cristatus—Common Lapwing. Anas Penelope—The Wigeon. 


Hydrography. 

The river Don bounds, and divides the parish from Kemnay, 
on the south-east, for about three miles, fala gine the windings 
of its course. The water of Ury intersects the parish, and 
bounds it with Inverurie and Oyne parishes, from the lower 

oint, at the influx of the Lochter burn, up to near Strath-horn, 
in the parish of Rayne, a distance of about 6} miles, following 
the windings of the stream. The small tributary streams of the 
Ury are the burn of Durno, or Glen-logie on the north, and the 
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burn of Balqutain on the south, with the burn of Broadward, 
north of Harlaw, which falls into the Lochter at Lethenty. The 
principal tributary of the Don, connected with the parish, is 
that of the burn of Braco, which, in its lower course, is called 
Burnervie, and forms the boundary with the parish of Inverurie, 
and the small burn of Fetternear which flows through the 
grounds of that place. Throughout the parish there are many 
excellent perennial springs, flowing from the higher rocky 
ground, and the lower gravelly subsoils, which afford an ample 
supply of water for every domestic purpose. 

e Don is well stored with salmon, trout, pike, and eels, 
and the rod-fishing is considered good. The Ury is one of the 
finest streams for trout we have in Aberdeenshire, and, in the 
poo or lake within the grounds of Logie Elphinstone, trout 

ave been caught, weighing from two to six pounds. 


Farms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 

No. at and above No. atandabove No atandabove No atandabove No. at and above 
£100 £50 £20 £10 £5 
,of yearly rent, and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
37 27 46 43 56 
And six occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Chapel of Garioch, 


year 1872-73, . : : , ‘ ; ; ; . £11,527 1 7 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
lands, . ; : . ; : : ; : . 1,287 0 0 
Do.  Fishings and Shootings, where Let, ; : ‘ 43 0 0 
Do. Mills, Shops, Inns, &c , : ‘ ; : 153 15 O 
Do. Small Properties, . : ; : ; ‘ ; 115 0 O 
Do. Railways, ‘ : ; : ; ; ; ; 1,941 0 0 
Total value, " : ; ; : . £15,066 16 7 
aa 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


Charles Stephen Leslie, Esq. of Balquhain. 

John Gordon, Esq. of Cluny, Estate of Blairdaff. 

John Mackenzie, Esq. of Glack, Inveramsay. 

William Abraham Skene, Esq of Lethenty. 

Sir James D. H. Elphinstone, Bart., of Logie-Elphinstone, M.P. 
George Webster, Esq of Woodend, Durno. 

Sir Archibald Grant, Bart., of Monymusk, Braco, Afforsk, &c. 
Henry Lumsden, Esq. of Pitcaple 

Heirs of the late Henry Knight Erskine, of Pittodrie. 

James Gordon, Esq. of Manar, Balhaggardy, and Harlaw. 


The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are four in number. 
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Farming.—The rotation of cropping varies from the fifth to 
the seventh-shift course. The Aah consists of—Ist, oats, 2nd, 
turnips, or other green crop, 3rd, oats, barley, or wheat, sown 
with grass seed, 4th, grass, and 5th, grass. The sixth consists of, 
1st, grass, 2nd, grass, 8rd, grass, 4th, oats, 5th, turnips, and 6th, 
oats, or barley, sown down with grass seeds. The seventh-shift 
course of cropping was, at one time, almost universal, but of late 
years, it has been abandoned to a large extent. It consists of, 
Ist, grass, 2nd, grass, 3rd, grass, 4th, oats, 5th, oats, 6th, turnips, 
and 7th, oats, or barley, sown down with grass seeds. Oats and 
barley form the principal cereal crop, with occasionally a few 
acres of wheat. Mhienipe are largely grown, with a few acres of 
potatoes, and some tares for green cutting almost on every farm. 
The farm buildings are in general commodious, and suit- 
able for the size of the farms. On some of the larger farms 
they are of a superior description, and on some of the smaller 
holdings they are inferior. Generally the land is enclosed by 
stone dykes ; but many of them are old, and some of them are 
but poor erections. The ordinary duration of leases is for 19 
‘hisalg Within the past 40 years the extent of arable land has 
een about doubled, and the whole has been more or less im- 
proved by thorough drainage, which has been effected, in many 
cases, by the tenants. 


Roads. 


The Donside road, from Inverurie to Fetternear, Blairdaff and 
Monymusk, runs along the north bank of the Don, and since 
the Alford Valley Railway was opened in 1859, a bridge has 
been built across the Don, at the eee of Kemnay. The great 
post turnpike road, from Aberdeen to Inverness, runs through 
the parish, along the valley of the Ury, for about 44 miles. The 
Inverurie and Forgue a aay road skirts the north boundary, 
from the bridge over the Ury at Howford, to Broadwaril ; and 
a cross road leads from Old Meldrum to Pitcaple, which con- 
nects these two places. From Pitcaple, a road runs north- 
ward, by Logie Durno, to Wartle; and another leads southwards 
by the church, to Blairdaff, and the old high road, from Inver- 
urie, by the castle of Balquhain, and Drumdurno, intersects the 
parish for several miles from south to north. 

The Pitcaple Railway Station, on the Great North Line, is 
conveniently placed for the greater part of the north half of the 
parish, while those residing in the eastern division have easy 
access to the Inverurie Station, also on the Great North, and 
to the Lethenty Station on the Old Meldrum Railway. 


INNS AND ALEHOUSES. $17 


Mansion Houses. 


The Mansion House of Logie is a plain old block of a build- 
ing, pleasantly situated on the left bank of the Ury. It points 
to the south, and has an extensive sloping lawn to the river, 
which is well sheltered on the north and east by clumps of 
pines, mixed with ornamental hardwood trees, and some hedge- 
rows. Lower down the valley, on the right bank of the river, 
stands Pitcaple Castle,* on a flat low piece of ground, which 
is highly ornamented with belts and clumps of young trees. 
The Mansion House of Pittodrie (685 feet), which stands on the 
north-eastern shoulder of Benachie, is an old building, but a 
very desirable residence, and is surrounded by extensive planta- 
tions of well-grown forest trees, and very ornamental grounds. 
The Mansion House of Fetternear is said to have been built in 
1329, for a summer lodging to the Bishop of Aberdeen, when 
coming to survey the canons and priests of Fetternear chapel.t 
For many centuries, the House of Fetternear has been the resi- 
dence of the Leslies of Balquhain, and by that family it has 
been enlarged, so that it is now one of the largest and finest 
mansions on the banks of the Don. The private grounds extend 
for about two miles along the river, and they are well sheltered 
by extensive and ornamental plantations on the north and west. 

The Established Church is a large building, seated for 800. It 
was built in 1813, and is in good repair. In the year 1839, a 
church was built at Blairdaft which is capable of holding 500 
sitters. The Manse of Chapel of Garoah was built in 1789. 
Additions were made to it in 1814, and 1831, and it is now one 
of the most commodious Manses in the presbytery. The Glebe 
contains 18 acres of the best land in the district. 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There is one Inn at Pitcaple, which has been long established, 
and two shops licensed for the retail of spirits, ales, and porter. 


* About the year 1780, Pitcaple Castle was almost in ruins, and so the old 
story goes, it had then numerous tenants 1n the shape of jackdaws, who “‘ built 
their nests in the chimneys,” much to the annoyance of the ‘‘ goodman of the 
house,” who, early one morning, ‘‘ thought he was favoured with a vision of 
angels, till he discovered that they were black.” Hence, the proverb, when one 
would expose a ridiculous story, to say, ‘‘ they are hke Pitcaple’s angels—of 
the wrong colour.” About 45 years ago, the late proprietor of Pitcaple had 
the castle renovated according to plans by Mr. Wm. Burns of Edinburgh, and, 
at present, 1t is undergoing extensive repairs. 

+ This chapel 1s said to have been built in the year 1109, and, in 1160, it 
received a charter from His Majesty Malcolm IV. Orem’s ‘‘ History of Old 
Aberdeen.” The ruins of the old chapel and burying ground are within the 
private grounds of Fetternear ; the ruins of the old chapel of Logie Durno are 
within the plantations of Logie Elphinstone. 
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Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF CHAPEL OF GARIOCH, DURING 
THE YEAR ENDED l4ra MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, .. a. 8 . £531 8 8 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 9 49 





£540 13 5 
Pee rw | 
Hapenditure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . £43112 4 
Relief of Casual Poor, : : ‘ : ‘ 1413 74 
Medical Relief, . : ‘ ‘ é : : 29 19 04 
Management, . : : : ‘ . F 6213 3 
Law Expenses, . ‘ ; ; ; j : 412 4 
Expended on Buildings, not being authorised, . 47 8 
Balance m hand, . , j ; 215 3 

—— £54013 5 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4ta MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 


Relieved during the year. Casual Poor. 
Popeaeon eal al os: _ Fatuous 
n or 
Regis- _| Other 
1861. | Males | Females | Total. pee: tered |PePend-| casual Depend: Insane. 
Poor Poor, . 
2,023 18 47 65 45 11 15 3 7 3 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap, 83 and 34, and there are three 
elected members or managers on the Board. 


Il—CIVIL HISTORY. 


BaTTLe oF Hartaw.—Upon the 24th day of July, 1411, on St. 
James’s Even, was fought the memorable battle of Harlaw, 
between Alexander, Earl of Mar, who commanded the royal 
army, and Donald, Lord of the Isles. Under the administra- 
tion of the Duke of Albany as Regent, Donald passed through 
Ross-shire, and, after having ravaged all Murray land: he 
entered Strathbogie, and promised his followers a rich booty 
in the plunder of Aberdeen. The Regent became alarmed at 
the progress of Donald, sent a commission to the Earl of Mar* 

* Alexander Stewart, Earl of Mar, is said to have been a natural son of 
Alexander, Earl of Buchan and Ross, better known as the Wolf of Badenoch, 
and brother to the Regent Albany. The leader of the royal forces was, there- 


fore, nephew fo the Regent, and cousin to James I., king of Scotland, who was 
then a captive in England. . 
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to levy forces and oppose him. The Earl, in a very short time, 
found himself at the head of the whole fighting power of Mar 
and Garioch, in addition to that of Angus and Mearns; Sir 
Alexander Ogilvie, sheriff of Angus; Sir James Scrymgeour, 
constable of Dundee, and hereditary standard-bearer of Scot- 
land; Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum, Sir Robert Melville, Sir 
William de Abernethy, nephew to the Regent, and many other 
barons with their feudal services, joined him with displayed 
banner; Sir Robert Davidson, the provost of Aberdeen, and a 
troop of burgesses, came boldly forward to defend their homes 
from the threatened attack by the king of the Western Islands. 

The Earl of Mar assembled his forces in Aberdeen, and 
straightway marched them to Inverurie, and came in sight of 
the Highlanders on Harlaw, which is about 24 miles north of 
that place. The battle field is on the north bank of the Ury, 
and is still known by the name of the Pley Fauld. West of 
the farm houses of Halaw about 200 yards, is a large whin- 
stone about seven feet in height and two feet in breadth, called 
the Inggar Stone (Lag-garie, meaning “the shealing of the 
hollow ”), said to have been put up to mark the place where 
the females who followed the Hignlenders were slain and buried. 
About two miles north of Harlaw are the farm houses of Leg- 
gat’s-den, where at one time there was to be seen a tomb, built 
in the form of a malt steep, composed of four large stones, 
covered with a broad stone, where, as the country people say, 
Donald of the Isles was buried “It is certain, however,” says 
Tytler, “ that the Lord of the Isles was not slain, and this may 
have been Macintosh’s tomb.* Maclean’s grave, and Drum’s 
cairn, are both on the field of battle.” 

The Highlanders were about 10,000 strong, that of the Low- 
landers only about 1,000; but the latter consisted of the bravest 
barons in those parts, and their leader considered a single knight - 
clad in steel, a fair match for a whole troop of well-armed Ket- 
terans. Mar entrusted the leading of the vanguard to Scrym- 
geour and Ogilvie, who had with them a small compact atialion 
of well-armed knights, and men-at-arms, whilst he himself fol- 
lowed with the rear-guard of the army.+ The chief leaders 

* In the version of the ballad given in the Complaynt of Scotland, there 1s the 
following verse :— 

‘* And when they saw that he was dead, 
They turn’d and ran awa’ ; 
And they buried him at Leggat’s-den, 
A large mile frae Harlaw.’ 

+ The Earl of Mar, having marched from Aberdeen with the men of Angus 

and Mearns, along with provost Davidson’s troop of burgesses, crossed the Don 


at the Stanners of Inverume, where they were met by the Keiths and the 
Gordons, and also the loyal men from Strathbogie and the upper parts of the 
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of the Highlanders were Donald himself, with Macintosh and 
Maelean. The Highlanders came on with shouts and yells, as 
was their custom to raise when coming into battle; but were 
met “with levelled x noe ponderous maces and battle-axes, 
which inflicted ghastly wounds and deadly blows upon their 
half-armed opponents.” Scrymgeour and those who fought 
under him had little difficulty in driving back the front Isle- 
men, and in cutting his way through their thick columns, 
making dreadful slaughter. ‘But though hundreds fell around 
him, thousands poured in to supply their places more fierce 
and fresh than their predecessors.” Mar, with his main army, 
penetrated into the heart of the enemy, but soon became tired 
with the slaughter, and less able to resist the increasing ferocity 
and reckless fury of the Highlanders, “that still yelled and 
fought around him.” 

“The constable of Dundee, the sheriff of Angus, and his eldest 
son, and Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum, were slain; Leslie of 
Balquhain is said to have fallen, with six of his sons beside him, 
Sir Thomas Moray, Sir Robert de Maule of Panmure, William 
Abernethy, ‘son and heir’ of Lord Salton, and the ‘ Lord Sal- 


Garioch, who had retired before the approach of the Islemen. At Inverurie, the 
right, or vanguard of the army was detached under the command of the con- 
stable of Dundee, along with the sheriff of Angus, and provost Davidson’s troops, 
crossed the Ury at Mill of Keith-hall, and marching by the Fort of Caskieben 
and Boynds, to the Colly-hill, where they obtained a commanding view of the 
enemy across the Lochter. The left wing was composed of the Forbeses, ‘‘ frae 
Curgarff to Craigievar,” the Leiths, the Erskines, and the Leshes, and they ap- 
ear the battle-field by Blackhall, the Drimmies Hull, and the castle of 
quhain, and upon their own ground they occupied a strong position on the 
right of the enemy. The mounted portion of tae army was led by Mar himself, 
through Inverurie, and, crossing the Ury at Howford, the three lines converged 
on the ridge of Balhaggardy, right mm front of the Highlanders. The battle, 
from the beginning, was a contest between a handful of well-armed discrplined 
men against numbers. The well-armed Lowlanders had no difficulty mn break- 
ing the ranks of the Highlanders, but did so, only to be swallowed up, and die, 
in the melee among their enemies. The vanguard, composed of the steel-clad 
knights, was butchered by the swarms of Highlanders, who, only armed with 
sword and dirk, clung around them. Mar himself continued the battle till 
yrs and remained on the field less a victor than deserted by his opponents. 
r the fight had ceased, it was found that Donald had retreated westward, 
by the valleys of the Ury and the Gadie, and Mar was unable at that time to 
pursue him to his island fastness.—Communicated. 

Norts.—‘‘ Here it may perhaps be considered not out of place to remark, that, 
in describing the result of the battle of Harlaw, Mr. Tytler (and other local 
writers of a recent date), has fallen into an important topographical error in 
stating that the army of the Isles retreated by Inverury and the Will of Benachie,— 
Inverury being in fact two miles south of the field of battle in the rear of the 
Royal army, and directly on the road to Aberdeen, and the hill of Benachie 
being nearly due west from the field ; whereas there is every reason to suppose 
that the retreating army retraced their steps through the gorges of the Foud- 
land Hills, and that they fell back upon those districts, from which their forces 
had so considerably increased, on their advance southwards.”—Statistical Ac- 
count of Chapel of Garioch, 1840, p. 568. 


~*~ 
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toun of Rothiemay,’ Alexander Straiton of Laurieston, and above 
500 men-at-arme, from the Lowlands, and the eastern parts of 
Scotland, shared their fate. The provost of Aberdeen, and the 
eater number ‘ of the stalwart burgesses who fought around 
im were slain’; and ‘many families lost not only their chief, 
but every male in the house.’” 

The Earl of Mar, with a small number of survivors, continued 
the battle till night-fall, when slaughter ceased, and in the 
morning it was found that Donald had retreated northward, 
through the country from which his forces had been consider- 
ably increased during his southward march. Mar himself 
remained on the field, not from any consciousness of victory ; 
but from the effects of wounds and exhaustion, and unable to 

ursue the retreat of the Islesmen, who were checked and 
roken up by the desperate contest ; “ but neither conquered 
nor effectually subdued.” 

The result of this bloody and obstinate battle foreshadowed 
the final overthrow of the Highlanders. 

In the summer of the following year, however, the forces of 
the Regent attacked the Lord of the Isles in his own domains, 
compelled him to relinquish his assumed independence, give 
up all claim to the Earldom of Ross, and consent to become a 
vassal to the Scottish crown. 

The Battle of Harlaw appears as a Pibroch, in a folio collec- 
tion of Scotch tunes, referred to in Stenhouse’s Edition of 
“Johnson’s Musical Museum.” And, in that exceedingly rare 
“Collection of Scots Music,” by Donald Dow, 1774, there oc- 
curs, p. 28, “The Battle of Hara Law.’ As to the ballad we 
give below, printed in Ramsay’s Evergreen, Riston says, “ with 
submission to the opinion of Lord Hailes, that he presumes it 
to be the old song of the ‘The Battel of Hayrlaw,’ mentioned in 
the Complaynt of Scotland (1548), and that it may be as old 
as the fifteenth century.” Professor Aytoun says, “ Be that as 
it may, the ballad deserves preservation. It is at least faithful 
in.detail, for it records with minuteness the origin and incidents 
of the battle.”* 

‘¢ FRaE Dunidier as I came through, 
Down by the hill of Benachie, 
Alangst the lands of Garioch, 
Great pity was to hear and see 
* The noise and dulesome harmonie, 
(That ever that dulefu’ day did daw !) 


Crying the coronach on hie, 
Alas, alas, for the Harlaw ! 


* Mr. Clyne (Ballads from Scottish History), points out 1ts coincidence in 
details and expression with Boece’s History, mistakes included, and infers 1t to 
have been composed by some one who had that work before him. 


U 
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I marvelit what the matter meint ; 
folks were in a fiery farrie :* ~ 
I ee wha ble? a or friend ; 
et quietly I did me carry. 
But an the days of auld King Harry, 
Sic eaesawed was not heard nor seen ; 


And there I had not time to tarry, 
For business in Aberdeen. 


Thus as I walkit on the way, 
To Inverury aa I went, 

I met a man and bade him stay, 
Requesting him to mak’ me ’quaint 
Of the beginning and event, 

That happened there at the Harlaw : 
Then he entreated me tak’ tent, t 

And he the truth should to me shaw. 


Great Donald of the Isles did claim 
Unto the lands of Ross some night, 
And to the Governor he came, 
Them for to have, gif that he might ; 
4 Wha saw his mnterest was but slight, 
3 And therefore answered wi’ disdain. 
He hasted home baith day and night, 
And sent nae bodwordt back again. 


But Donald, nght impatient 
Of that answer Duke Robert gave, 

He vowed to God omnipotent, : 
All the hail lands of Ross to have, 
Or else be graithit in his grave. 

He would not quit his mght for nought, 
Nor be abasit like a slave ; 

That bargain should be dearly bought. 


Then hastilie he did command, 
That all his weir-men should convene ; 
I/k ane well-harnessed frae hand, 
To meet and hear what he did mean. 
He waxed wrath, and vowed tein ;§ 
Swearing he would surprise the North, . 
Subdue the brugh of Aberdeen, 
Mearns, Angus, and all Fife, to Forth. 


Thus with the weir-men of the Isles, 
Who were aye at his bidding boun’ ; 
With mony mae, with force and wiles, 
Right far and near, baith up and down ; 
Through mount and mur, toun to toun, 
Alang the lands of Ross, he roars ; 
And all obeyed at his bandoun, 
Even frae the north to southern shores. 


Then all the country-men did yield, 
For nae resistance durst they mak’, 
Nor offer battle on the field, 
By force of arms to bear him back. 
But they resolved all, and spak’, 
That best it was for their behove, 
They should him for their chieftain tak’, 
Believing well he did them love. 
*« Fiery farrie,” confusion. {‘‘Tak’ tent,”notice. {‘ Bodword,” reply. §‘‘ Vowed tein,” revenge. 
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Then he in a proclamation made, 
All men to meet at Inverness ; 
Through Murray-land to make a raid, 
Frae Arthursyre into Speyness ; 
And further-mair he sent express 
To show his colours and ensenzie, * 
To all and sundry, mar or less, 
Throughout the bounds of Boyne and Unzie. 


And then through fair Strathbogie land, 
His purpose was for to pursue ; 
And eNiasoater durst gainstand, 
That race they shoal full sairly rue ; 
Then he bade all his men be true, 
And him defend by force and slight ; 
And promised then rewards enow, 
And mak’ them men of meikle might. 


Without resistance, as he said, 
Through all these parts he stoutly past, 
Where some were wae, and some were glad, 
But Garioch was all aghast. 
Through all these fields he sped him fast, ‘ 
For sic a sight was never seen, 
And then, forsooth, he longed at last 
To see the brugh of Aberdeen. 


To hinder this proud enterprise, 

The stout and mighty Earl of Mar, 
With all his men in arms did rise, 

Even frae Curgarf to Craigievar ; 

And down the side of Don night far, 
Angus and Mearns did all convene, 

o fight, ere Donald came so near 

The royal brugh of Aberdeen. 


And thus the martial Earl of Mar 
Marched with his men in right array, 
Before his enemy was aware, 
His banner boldly did display ; 
For well enough they kenn’d the way, 
And all their semblance weel they saw ; 
Without all danger or delay, 
Came hastilie to the Harlaw. 


With him the brave Lord Ogilvie, 
Of Angus shernff-principal ; 
The constable of good Dundee, 
The vanguard led before them all ; 
Suppose in number they were small, 
They first mght boldly did pursue, 
And made their foes before them fall, 
Wha then that race did sairly rue. 


And then the worthy Lord Saltoun, 
The strong undoubted Laird of Drum, 
The stalwart Laird of Launestoun, 
With uk their forces all and some ; 
Panmure, with all his men, did come ; 
The provost of brave Aberdeen, 
ith trumpets and with tuck of drum, 
Came shortly in their armour sheen + 
**« Ensenzie,” ensigns. t‘‘ Sheen,” bright 
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These with the Earl of Mar came on, 
In the rear-ward right orderly ; 
Their enemies to set upon 
In awful manner hardilie ; _ 
Together vowed to live or die _ 
Since they had marched mony miles, 
For to suppress the tyranny 
Of doubted Donald of the Isles. 


But HS in ae ten Laren 
ight subtilie alang ride, 
wae Malcomtosh, and fell Maclean, 
With all their core at their side ; 
Presuming on their strength and pride, 
Without all fear or any awe, 
ht boldly battle did abide, 
Hard by the toun of fair Harlaw. 


The armies met, the trumpet sounds, 

The dandering drums aloud did tuk ; 
Baith armies bi on the bounds, 

Till ane of them the field should bruik ; 

Nae help was therefore, nane wad jouk, * 
Fierce was the fight on ilka side, 

And on the ground lay many a bouk,t 
Of them that ther did battle bide. 


With doubtsome victory they dealt ; 
The bludy battle lasted lang ; 

11k man his neighbour’s force there felt, 
The weakest aft-times gat the wrang ; 
There was nae mows there them amang 

Naething was heard but heavy knocks ; 
That echo made a dulefu’ san 

Thereto resounding frae the rocks. 


But Donald’s men at last gave back, 
For they were all out of array ; 
The Earl of Mar’s men through them brak’, 
Pursuing sharply in their way, 
Their enemies to take or slay, 
By dint of force to gar them yield ; 
Wha were nght blithe to win away, 
And so for fear’dness tint the field. 


Then Donald fled, and that full fast, 
To mountains hie, for all his might ; 
For he and his were all aghast, 
And ran till they were out of sight : 
And. so of Ross he lost his right, 
Though mony men with him he brought ; 
Towards the Isles fled day and night, 
And all he wan was dearly bought. 


This is (quoth he) the nght report 
ioe an eieges did cay Ha knaw ; 
0 my discourse be somet short, 
Take this to be a right ceartapelie 
Contrarie God and the king’s law, 
There was spilled meikle Christian blude, 
Into the battle of Harlaw ; 
This is the sum, sae I conclude. 
** Wad jouk,” stoop to avoid a blow. ‘A bouk,” a body. t“‘ Sooth saw,” true narrative. 
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But yet a bonnie while abide, 
Ang { shall make thee clearly ken, 
What slaughter was on ilka side, 
Of Lawland and of Highland men, 
Who for wer cheep hs sey 
These oons might well be s 
Chasit like ‘leets into their den, 
And gat their wages for reward. 


Malcomtosh, of the clan head-chief, 
Maclean, with his great haughty head, 
With all their succour and relief, 
Were dulefully dung to the dead ; 
And now we are freed of their feid, * 
And will not long to come again ; 
Thousands with them, without remeid, 
On Donald’s side that day were slain. 


And on the other side were lost, 
Into the field that dismal day, 
Chief men of worth (of meikle cost), 
To be lamented sair for aye ; 
The Lord Saltoun of Rothiemay,t 
A man of might and meikle mam, 
Great dolour was for his decay, 
That sae unhappilie was slain. 


Of — best men ee aye selee 
e gracious gude Lor Vy; 
The ahariprincpal of Angus, 
Renounit for truth and equitie,t 
For faith and magnanimuitie ; 
He had few fellows in the field, 
Yet fell by fatal destinie, 
For he naeways would grant to yield. 


Sir James Scrymgeour of Dudhope, knight, 
Great constable of fair Dundee, 
Unto the duleful death was dight ; 
The king’s chief bannerman was he, 
A vahant man of chivalrie, 
Whose predecessors won that place 
At Spey, with good King Wilham free, 
*Gainst Murray, and Macduncan’s race. 


Good Sir Alexander Irvine, 

The much renounit Laird of Drum, 
Nane in his days was better seen, 

When they were ’sembied all and some ; 

To praise him we should not be dumb, 
For valour, wit, and worthiness ; 

To end his days he there did come, 
Whose ransome is remeediless. 


And there the Knight of Lauriestoun, 
Was slain into his armour sheen ; 
And gude Sir Robert Davidson, 
Who Provost was of Aberdeen ; 


*<* eid,” feud. + William Abernethy, “son and heir” of Lord Saltoun, and mentioned as such 
in the Scotichronicon, and by Major, is styled by Boece ‘‘ Willelmus Aberneth1 a Salthon,” and as 
& matter of course figures in the poem as—‘‘ The Lord Saltoun of Rothiemay ” 

t Particular sentences and phrases in the ballad even ai hag to a translation of Boece’s Latin. 
In the history, for instance, the sheriff of Angus is said to be “singulan justitia ac probitate 
preeditus,” while in the poem he is—‘‘ Renounit for truth and equitie” He survived till 1483 
—Notes by Mr Clyne 
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The Knight of Panmure as was seen, 
A mortal man in armour bright ; 

Sir Thomas Murray stout and keen, 
Left to the world their last good-night. 


There was not sin’ King Kenneth’s days, 

Sic strange intestine cruel strife 
In Scotland seen, as ilk man says, 

Where mony likelie lost their life ; 

Which made divorce ’tween man and wife, 
And mony children fatherless, 

Which in this realm has been full mfe ; 
Lord, help these lands, our wrongs redress ! 


In July, on Saint James his even, 
That four-and-twenty dismal day, 
Twelve hundred, ten score, and eleven, 
Of years sin’ Christ, the sooth to say ; 
Men will remember as they may, 
When thus the veritie they knaw ; 
And mony a ane may mourn for aye, 
The brim battil of the Harlaw. 


Il].— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Parish Church is centrically situated for the parish, but 
not for the population, as the most populous parts of it are at 
the two extremities—Logie Durno and Fetternear. This in- 
convenience was, however, so far removed by the erection, in 
1839, of a relief church or Chapel of Ease at Blairdaff,* about 44 | 
miles to south of the Parish Church, which accommodates the 
parishioners in the southern parts of the parish, and also a 
portion of the parishioners in the adjoining parishes of Mony- 
musk and Oyne. 

The stipend is 16 chalders, half meal, half barley, payable 
according to the fiar’s prices of the County, with £8 6s. 8d. for 
communion elements. The teinds are unexhausted. The 
Manse and offices are valued at £25 a-year, and the Glebe and 
garden at £30. The Free Church, with Manse and garden, now 
occupies a fine centrical situation near to the Pitcaple Railway 
Station The Manse and garden are valued at £25 a-year. 

The chief Parochial School and schoolmaster’s house are 
ie commodious buildings, standing close beside the church. 

here is a small Parochial Library, consisting principally of 
religious books. 

choot Board.—There are seven members on the Board—Rev. 
George Bain, F. C., chairman, Alex. Reid, Jun., Fetternear, clerk. 
School Rate, 8d. per £ Bible and Catechism taught. There 
are three Schools in connection with the Board,—the Chapel 


* It is now the Frec Church of Blairdaff. 
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School has 99 scholars, the Madras School, Fetternear, 99, but 
no return has been made to the Board of Education for the 
other School at Durno. 


IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


Sirk Water Farquaar, Bart., son of the late Rev. Robert 
Farquhar, minister of Chapel of Garioch, was born at Peterhead ; 
but after having gone through his academical studies at the 
University of Aberdeen, he went to London, and became one of 
the physicians of George IV., while Prince Regent. 

Dr. JouN ANDERSON of St. Christopher’s, West Indies, and a 
native of this parish, mortified £10 annually for the support of 
the poor. 

Pictures——There are, amongst many others in the house of 
Logie Elphinstone, portraits of Bishop Elphinstone, of Charles, 
Lord Elphinstone, of the family of Elphinstone, patrons of the 
parish ; and of Viscount Dundee, Count Patrick Leslie of Bal- 
quhain, and of Sir James Leslie of Pitcaple, 

The following notes are from Sir Andrew Leith Hay’s “ Cas- 
tellated Architecture of Aberdeenshire.” 

“ Pitcaple being upon the direct road from Aberdeen to the 
north, was in former times visited by many royal and dis- 
tinguished personages. 

ames I ae The gay and chivalrous Monarch, James the 
Fourth, when on a progress to repress the turbulent spirit of 
his Barons, visited Fitcaple 

Queen Mary.— The unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots passed 
a night and part of a day at Pitcaple; and during her visit 
planted the thorn tree (represented in the accompanying view), 
to the right of the building, and which has ever since been 
honoured by her name. 

Marquis of Montrose-—* These were visits of royal prosperity, 
but the arrival of the celebrated Marquis of Montrose was 
marked by incidents calculated to awaken the deepest sym- 
pathy, and create feelings of disgust at the indignities heaped 
upon one so immeasurably above the ordinary beings then 
triumphing in his misfortunes.” Generals Leslie and Strachan 
accompanied Montrose in his route southwards. 

In the month of July, 1650, Charles II. visited Pitcaple on 
the day of “St. Sair’s Fair.” When the royal party came in 
sight of the fair at some distance, and descried the tents pitched 
on the ground, they concluded that 1t must be an encampment 
of Covenanters. To avoid the hazard of an encounter, they 
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quitted the high road, and pursued their way through a 
sequestered valley. When Charles crossed the Ury, near Pit- 
caple, he was struck with the luxuriance of the crops, observing 
that it reminded him of England. The farm was subsequently 
called England, a name which it still retains. 
Balquhain.—GxorGE, son to Andrew, the sixth Lord Leslie, 
obtained from David the Second, in 1340, the lands of Bal- 
uhain, Braco, Knockinglews, &c., he married Elizabeth Keith of 
the Marischal family. His only son HemE.ine succeeded, and 
married the daughter of Maxwell of Caerlaverock. His son Sir 
ANDREW Las Liz, who had a long feud with the Forbeses, made 
an inroad on Strathavon, and carried off the Laird of Inver- 
avon’s daughter, called the “fair maid of Strathavon.” Bein 
declared an outlaw, he fled to Benachie, where he defende 
himself for some time, but having descended from the hill, 
he was overtaken at Braco, by the sheriff of Angus, and there 
slain. He left by Isabell, daughter of Mortimer of Craigievar, 
WILL1IAy, who received the honour of knighthood at the coro- 
nation of James I.,in 1424. His first marriage was to Elizabeth, 
oe of Lord Lovat; secondly, to Agnes Irvine, daughter 
to the Laird of Drum; and, lastly, to Euphemia Lindsay, 
daughter of the Laird of Carnie, brother to the Earl of Craw- 
ford. He died on the 14th April, 1467. ALEXANDER, the fifth 
Laird of Balquhain, married, first, the daughter of Gordon of 
Cairnborrow, and second, the daughter of the Laird of Culter. 
He died in 1472, and was saoeeaded by his son, Patrick, who 
married the daughter of Grant of Freuchie, by whom he had 
one son. He died in 1496, having lived in great splendour. 
WILL1AM, the son of Patrick, married, first, Elizabeth, daughter 
to Sir Walter Ogilvie of Boyne; secondly, Marjorie, daughter 
of Keith of Inverugie; thirdly, Margaret Forbes, daughter to 
the Laird of Tolquhon. It was in this laird’s time that the raid 
of the Garioch barons took place, and Kennedy, in his annals of 
Aberdeen, thus records that daring outrage :—“ A tumult at 
this time occurred in the town, which strongly characterised 
the relaxed state of the government of the kingdom. Alexan- 
der Seton of Meldrum, John Leslie of Wardhouse, and William 
Leslie of Balquhain, three potent barons of the Garioch, impa- 
tient of revenge for a supposed injury done to them, or to some 
of their friends, by the citizens, entered the town on Sunday, 
the Ist of October, 1525, under silence of night, along with 
their confederates, to the number of four score men, armed 
with spears and other warlike instruments ; they wreaked their 
fury on the inhabitants, who flew to arms. A bloody conflict 
ensued, and the invaders were repulsed by the bravery of the 
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citizens, and driven out of town ; but this was not accomplished 
without considerable slaughter on both sides. In the course 
of this fray, eighty of the inhabitants were either killed or 
wounded, among whom were several of the magnates.” 

During his possession of the family estates, the feuds between 
the Leslies and the Forbeses were at such a height, that many 
persons of name and consideration were slain in the collisions 
which frequently occurred. The authorities, with the Earl of 
Angus at their head, interfered to restrain these violent ani- 
mosities, and arranged a temporary suspension ; but the feeling 
continued unabated, and the smothered rancour broke out with 
redoubled fury. The heir of the family of Forbes, and the Laird 
of Lenturk, waylaid the baron of Meldrum, an ally of the Leslies, 
and murdered him ; “the result of this savage outrage being, 
that the nobility, with great exertion, effected a reconciliation. 
The murderers, however, were afterwards banished the kingdom, 
and died in want and misery. After this the feud became 
transferred ; the Leslies, no longer principals, acted a secondary 
part in the great strife which arose between the Gordons and 
the Forbeses, and, as pee up a spirit of former rivalry, they 
invariably fought under the banners of the former.” Joun, the 
eighth laird, married Elizabeth Leslie, daughter of Patrick 
Leslie, in Aberdeen. He died in France, in 1561; and his 
eldest son was killed by a fall from the battlement of the Tol- 
booth in Aberdeen. ILLIAM, the second son, succeeded, and 
added considerably to the estate, by the purchase of lands be- 
longing to the Bishop of Aberdeen, and the Abbacy of Lindores. 
He married the daughter of Lord Forbes, widow of the Duke of 
Athol; and succeeded in reconciling the differences which had 
existed between the Lords of Huntly and Athol. He also, it is 
said, prevented the Earl of Huntly from killing the Earl of 
Moray, when at his house at Strathbogie, when Queen Mary 
was in her progress to the north; added to these good offices, 
he, along with the assistance of the Laird of Leslie, and John 
Leslie, afterwards Bishop of Ross, restrained the Lords of the 
Congregation, as they styled themselves, from destroying the 
Cathedral of Old Aberdeen. His eldest son, JoHN, succeeded 
him, and married, first, Elizabeth, daughter to the Laird of 
Grant ; and, secondly, Elizabeth Hay, daughter to the Earl 
of Errol, from both of whom he was divoreed. His third 
Lady was Jane Erskine, daughter to Alexander, Master of 
Erskine; it is said that the three were all in the church of 
Chapel of Garioch at the same time. This laird lived in great 
splendour, and died in July, 1622. His son Joun, by Elizabeth 

rant, succeeded, and his grandson, who became laird in 1638, 
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found the estate very low from the extravagance of his two 

redecessors, entered the army, and served as Captain in 

eneral Leslie’s troop of guards till 1647. He subsequently 
went to Germany, and latterly to Muscovy, where he was killed 
on the 31st August, 1655. To him should have succeeded 
WILLIAM, son to the tenth laird, by his third wife, but, in the 
low state of the family finances, he agreed to reside in Holland, 
receiving a pension from his brother Wa.rTER, the first Count 
Leslie, and, under this stipulation, he made over the estate to 
his brother ALEXANDER, commonly called the “Goodman of 
Tullos.” Walter Leslie served with great distinction in the 
army of the Emperor of Germany against the Swedes. He de- 
tected the treason of Count Wallenstein, whose letters he in- 
tercepted, and discovering that his intentions were to betray 
the army to the enemy, Leslie, with some Irish and Scots 
followers, attacked and slew him. For this important service the 
Emperor nominated him a Count of the empire, and a Captain 
of his Guards. His personal appearance seems to have been 
singularly good. He was sent Embassador to the Pope, and also 
to the Grand Seignior. He afterwards became Governor of the 
frontiers of Slavonia, Lord of Neostadt, a Privy Counsellor, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, and a Marshal of the Empire. 
He died at Vienna on the 4th March, 1667, in the 61st year of 
his age. He was succeeded by his nephew, Jamgs, son to 
Alexander of Tullos, who, having in early life joined his uncle 
in Germany, and, after his uncle’s death, was promoted to the 
rank of Field Marshal, but having some difference with his 
superiors he retired froin public life, and died in 1692. Patrick, 
the fourteenth laird, married, first, Elizabeth, daughter to 
Douglas of Brigford, and, second, Mary, daughter to the Laird 
of Drum. During his lifetime he redeemed the lands of Fetter- 
near, and of Meikle Wardhouse in the parish of Insch, formerly 
belonging to the family. GrorGE, son of Patrick, by his second 
marriage, died a young man, in 1715, having married Margaret, 
the daughter of Tord Elphinstone, by whom he had two sons, 
James, and Ernest Emanuel. James succeeded his father, but 
died in France on his return from his travels. ERNEST suc- 
ceeded, and having passed rather a dissipated life, he died at 
the early age of twenty-four years, and was buried in the Chapel 
of Holyrood. 

After the death of Ernest, the succession was contested, as 
we have before noticed; and after the death of Duguid of 
Auchinhove, came JOHN, the nineteenth in succession, who 
married Violet Dalzell, a lady by whom he had fifteen children. 
His eldest son and successor married a German lady, and his 
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eldest daughter married Alexander Fraser of Strichen, and be- 
came mother of the present Lord Lovat. Dying in 1828, his 
estates descended to his son ERNEsT, who was succeeded by 
his son, the last Count Leslie, who was succeeded by his uncle, 
JAMES, son to the nineteenth laird, who died without issue. He 
was succeeded by his brother, the late colonel CHARLEs ; and the 
present representative of the family, is his son. 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


THE old Roman Iter, between the camp of Old-town in Peter- 
culter, and the camp at Glenmailen in Auchterless, is said to 
have passed the fords in the Don at Inverurie, and through 
Balhaggardy and Harlaw, and by Pitscurry, northward, through 
the Durno’s in this parish. A little to the south of the tract, 
and on the banks of the Ury, opposite to Pitcaple Castle, are 
the remains of a circular camp or fort, near to which the foun- 
dations of a bridge across the Ury were found some years ago, 
which pointed in the direction of the hill fort on Benachie, and 
the “ Maiden Stone,” to the ancient causewayed road (14 feet 
broad), sometimes called the “ Maiden Causeway,” the remains 
of which are still to be seen on the face of the mountain. The 
position of the Pitcaple fort is low, as the name indicates ; and 
as the style and character of the work corresponds with the 
other forts which are found along this great via consularis, 
there is no doubt but that it had been erected by the Romans ; 
and that it was an auxiliary fort to the more elevated one on 
Benachie. 

In 1838, an urn of baked clay was dug up on the banks of 
the Ury, between Pitcaple Castle and the camp, which contained 
calcined bones. About the same time, and about a quarter of 
a mile north of the Ury camp, a stone coffin of rude workman- 
ship was laid bare, which also contained human bones, and an 
urn of baked clay filled with ashes. The coffin was composed 
of rough granite slabs, one on each side, and one on each end 
of it, and covered with a slab of the same material ; it was four 
feet in length, two in breadth, and 18 inches in depth, the 
cover-stone measuring five feet by three. The scull and jaw 
bones, together with the teeth, were very entire. 

In 1837, the tenant of Craigmill, which is about half-a-mile 
west of Logie Elphinstone, when trenching a piece of ground, 
dug up a stone coffin, in which ashes only were found It was 
surrounded by a cairn of stones, and probably may have marked 
the spot where one of Donald of the Isles’ chieftains had been 
buried after the battle of Harlaw. 
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The Maiden Stone stands about half-a-mile west of the church, 
about midway, and almost in a direct line between the fort at 
Pitcaple, and the hill fort on Benachie. It is 10 feet high above 
ground, nearly three feet broad, and 10 inches thick ; and it 
is said there are about six feet of the stone under ground.* In 
the first volume of “The Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” pub- 
lished by the Spalding Club, there is a fac-simile of this stone. 

About half-a-mile to the east of the church stand the remains 
of the old castle of Balquhain, the ancient residence of the 
Leslies of Balquhain and Fetternear. Of this venerable build- 
ing, there only remain the fragments of the quadrangle b 
which it was surrounded, and the square tower or keep, whic 
was erected in 1530, by Sir William Leslie, seventh baron of 
Balquhain, to replace the more ancient castle, which was burned 
down in the feud with the Forbeses, in the year 1526. 

In the year 1562, Queen Mary, whose form of religion was 
always obnoxious to the preachers of the Protestant cause, 
with the sanction of her parliament, conferred on her brother, 
the Prior of St. Andrews, the title of Earl of Mar, and through 
him, as her principal counsellor and best friend, sought to obtain 
favour with the followers of John Knox, “ who never spoke of 
her, even from the pulpit, but as one hardened in resistance to 
the voice of true Christian Instruction.” The first duty, it 
seems, the Earl of Mar undertook, was to use his influence 
with the protestant clergy in her behalf; for which the Queen 
proposed to confer upon him the title of the Earl of Moray, 
with a large part of the estates belonging to that northern 
earldom, w ich had become vested in the crown after the ex- 
tinction of the heirs of Thomas Randolph, who had enjoyed the 
title since the days of King Robert Bruce. This advancement, 
however, could not be made without giving offence to the Earl 
of Huntly, who had by this time possessed himself of a consider- 
able part of the domains belonging to the earldom of Moray. 
“This Earl of Huntly was a brave man, and possessed of very 
great influence in the northern counties,” and one of the few 
remaining peers who continued attached to the Roman Catholic 


* * There is a local tradition that there existed a feud between the laird of 
Balquhain and the neighbouring proprietor of Harthill, which was carried to 
such a height, that they had no intercourse with each other. Notwithstanding 
of this, it is Bel ares that the one of the former and son of the latter 
became attached to each other. Upon an ho ta day, the young people 
set off together, when their flight being immediately communicated to the laird 
of Balguhain, he pursued them with as many of his vassals as he could collect, 
and having overtaken the fugitives at the place where the stone is erected, 
rencontre took place, in which the young lady was unfortunately killed. After- 
wards, this stone was erected to her memory, and from hence called the Maiden 
Stone.”—Statistical Account of Chapel of Garioch, 1840. 
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religion, and, moreover, after the family of Hamilton, was the 
nearest in connection with the royal family of Guise. 

It is said that, if the Queen had declared herself willing to 
reinstate the Roman Catholic religion, the Earl of reg Pa 
offered to support her with 20,000 men for that purpose. Mary, 
however, declined that proposal; the Earl was therefore con- 
sidered hostile to her government, and to the Earl of Mar, his 
political enemy, he would not willingly surrender any part of 
the domains which belonged to the earldom of Moray. The 
Earl of Mar on the other part, appears to have resolved on 
breaking the strength of his great opponent in the north, and, 
as the Queen is also said to have been afraid of Huntly’s power, 
she undertook a personal journey to the north of Scotland to 
enforce obedience to her commands. 

“The young Queen advanced northward at the head of a 
small army, encamping in the fields, or accepting such miserable 
lodgings as the houses of the smaller gentry of the country 
afforded. It was, however, a scene which awoke her natural 
courage; and, marching at the head of her soldiery, such was 
her spirit, that she publicly wished she had been a man, to slee 
all night in the fields, and to walk armed with a jack and scull- 
cap of steel, a good Glasgow buckler at her back, and a broad- 
sword at her side.”* 

“ Huntly seems to have been surprised by the arrival of his 
sovereign, and undecided what to do While he made offers of 
submission, and endeavoured to prevail upon the Queen to visit 
his house as that of a dutiful subject, and as sheriff of Inverness, 
a party of his followers refused her admission into the royal 
castle, and attempted to defend that fortress against her.” 

About this time Sir John Gordon, the Earl of Huntly’s eldest 
son, committed some feudal outrage, for which he was sentenced 
to temporary confinement, but having escaped from the im- 
star pe to which the Queen had sentenced him, he placed 

imself at the head of the vassals of his house, who were now 
rising in eve direction ; while his father, the Earl of Huntly, 
considering the Queen as guided entirely by his enemy, the 
Earl of Mar, at length assumed arms in person. Huntly as- 
sembled a strong force, and marched towards Aberdeen, not to 
attack the Queen’s person, but to attack her counsellors. But 
his conduct was suspicious. The Earl of Mar, who had now 
exchanged his title for that of Moray, was an excellent soldier, 
and enjoyed the confidence of his sovereign. Here he was in 
a state of great difficulty. “The men on whom he could rely 
were few, being only those whom he had brought from the 

* Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather.” 
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midland counties.” He had summoned the aid of the northern \ 
barons, who came with but doubtful intentions, and full of awe 
for the great house of Gordon; and, probably with the private 
resolution of being guided by circumstances. Murray drew up 
his battalion of resolute men on the northern heights of Fare, 
above the “ Howe of Corrichie,” but did not allow them to mix 
with his doubtful supporters, “and the event showed the 
wisdom of his precaution.” The particulars of the battle of 
Corrichie fall to be given in our account of the parish of Echt. 

A short time previous to the battle of Corrichie, which was 
fought on 28th of October, 1562, Queen Mary spént a day in 
the old castle of Balquhain,* in her journey northward ; and 
the castle is said to have been burnt to the ground by the Duke 
of Cumberland in the year 1746. The walls of the tower, which 
are still standing, are about six feet thick, and the lime or 
cement with which it has been built is almost as hard as the 
stone. From the old tower of Balquhain, there is one of the 
finest echoes in Scotland. 

A short distance to the east of the castle, there is a Druidical 
circle, which is very entire ; and about a mile to the north of it, 
there were dug up on the Gallow-hill, three human sculls, which, 
from the name of the place, were supposed to have belonged to 
criminals who had been executed in feudal times 

The Castle of Pitcaple formerly belonged to a branch of the 
Leslies of Balquhain, as we find that after the death of Ernest 
Leslie (1737), the rage as lands were claimed by Sir James 
Leslie of Pitcaple.f Part of the castle is an ancient building, 
and connected with it there are various historical traditions 
in addition to those we have previously noticed. 

* Contemporary history says, that Queen Mary spent a night in the castle of 
Pitcaple, and before leaving planted a thorn tree on the lawn, which 1s still there. 
Pitcaple is within two miles of Balquhaim, and, at the period of the Queen’s visit, 
both castles belonged to members of the same family ; therefore such a mistake 
is likely to have occurred. 

+ ‘* About the year 1737, Ernest Lesly of Balquhain died without issue, 
and on his death, the succession was claimed by Count Lesly, a German re- 

resentative of a distant collateral branch of thefamly. It was also claimed by 

ir James Lesly of Pitcaple, an officer in the French service, whose mother was 
aunt to the last proprietor. Sir James’s council were so sure of his succeeding, 
that they thought it unnecessary to plead in bar to the Count’s claim, that he 
was an alien, born out of His Majesty’s dominions. The court of session found 
for Sir James, but in an appeal to the house of Peers, the Count prevailed. He 
kept possession of the estate for eleven years. Some time before the lapse of 
that period, another heir put in his claim, who stood in the same degree of rela- 
tion to Ernest Lesly, with Sir James, then dead. His council, wiser, by the 
experience of the former claimant, chiefly pleaded the Count’s being an alien, 
and therefore incapable of succession. The house of Peers outed the Count, and 
put Mr. Lesly Grant in possession of the estate; upon whose death, without 


issue, Mr. Duguid of Auchinhove, who stood in the same relation to Ernest 
Lesly, succeeded.” — Francis Douglas’ Letters, 1782, p. 232. 


* 
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The success of Montrose at the battle of Alford in 1645, and 
his overthrow at Philiphaugh, near Selkirk, by General David 
Leslie, in September of the same year, we have noticed in our 
account of Alford. After Philiphaugh, Montrose betook himself 
to the Highlands, where he once more assembled a small army 
of mountaineers. General Middleton appeared against him to 
recover the same power which the victory of General Leslie had 
established in the lowlands. Montrose being thus engaged in 
obscure mountain warfare, King Charles I., having at this time 
surrendered himself to the Scottigh auxiliaries, m despair of 
ultimate success, and being anxious for the safety of his adven- 
turous general,sent word tohim to dissolve his army,and provide 
for his personal security by lcaving the country. Montrose 
yielded obedience, and embarked on the 3rd September, 1646, 
in a brig bound for Bergen, in Norway, with his biographer, 
Dr. George Wishart, and a few adherents, who were too ob- 
noxious to the Covenanters to permit of their remaining iA 
Scotland. ; 

On the death of Charles I., the Scottish Parliament proclaimed 
Charles II. their lawful sovereign, ou condition “that he should 
give security for the religion, unity, and peace of the kingdoms;” 
but the Marquis of Montrose, and other Scottish nobles advised 
him to reject the proposal of the Presbyterians, and offered _ 
their swords and their lives to place him on the throne by force 
of arms Charles, who never had any deep sense of integrity, 
“was willing to treat with both parties at one and the same time,” 
and granted a commission to Montrose to attempt a descent 
on Scotland, taking chance of what might come out of such an 
enterprise, while he, the King, kept up negotiations with the 
Presbyterian Commissioners in case of Montrose’s failure. 

In this rash act, Montrose was backed and supplied with arms 
and treasure by some of the northern courts of Europe. He 
embarked at Hamburg with about 600 German mercenaries, 
and a few royalists, chiefly Scottish refugees, and landed in 
Orkney, in March, 1650. After forcing to arms a few hundred 
Orcadian fishermen, he next disembarked on the mainland ; but 
the natives fled from him, remembering the former excesses of 
hisarmy. At the pass of Invercharron on the confines of Ross- 
shire, Montrose’s forces were met by General Leslie’s troops, 
under the command of Colonel Strachan, and at Craigchoini- 
chan, in the parish of Kincardine, the gallant Marquis fought 
his last battle, and was totally defeated.* Montrose swam the 


* “*'Two hundred men were killed, and twelve hundred were taken prisoners ; 
the Earl of Sutherland’s people came not to fight but to the execution, they 
killed and took prisoners all that fled The standard was also taken, which 
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river Kyle, and lay for some time concealed in the mountains 
of Ross-shire ; but being exhausted by hunger and fatigue, he 
threw himself on the honour of Macleod of Assynt. Macleod, 
it is said, meanly betrayed him for a reward of 400 bolls of 
meal, “for which this wretched chief delivered his old com- 
mander into the hands of General Lesley, who sent him 
prisoner to Inverness.” 

From Inverness, Montrose was dragged in a sort of triumph 
from town to town, in the mean garb in which he was disguised 
for flight, and seated on a Highland pony, with his feet tied 
underneath with straw ropes. Before him rode a herald, ex- 
claiming, “Here comes James Graham, a traitor to his country.” 
In this state he arrived at Pitcaple Castle, where he rested for a 
night. “The Laird of Pitcaple’s wife, who was cousin to Mon- 
trose, humanely offered her assistance towards facilitating his 
escape. She showed him a hole in the wall, resembling a 
chimney vent, communicating betwixt the room where he was 
detained, and a subterranean passage ; and she advised him to 
creep down through it. But, on examining the place, he said, 
‘Rather than go down to be smothered in that hole, I will take 
chance at Edinburgh.’ The room in which he was confined is 
called Montrose’s room till this day.” 

Montrose, as previously stated, landed in Orkney in March, 
and, before he reached Edinburgh, xentence of death was pro- 
nounced on him, as a traitor, under an act of attainder, passed 
while he was plundering Argyle in 1644; and, according to 
special orders of Parliament, he was met at the gates by the 
magistrates, attended by the common hangman, who was clad 
for the time in his own livery. “Early on tlie morning of the 
next day, he was awakened by the drums and the trumpets 
calling out the guards, by orders of Parliament, to attend on 
his execution. ‘Alas!’ he said, ‘I have given these good folks 
much trouble while alive, and do I continue to be a terror to 
them on the day I die!’”* 21st May, 1650. 

“ Other noble Scottish blood was spilt at the same time, both 
at home and in England. The Marquis of Huntly, who had 
always acted for the king, though he had injured his affairs by 
his hesitation to co-operate with Montrose, was beheaded at 
Edinburgh, and ene who had been sometimes the enemy, 
Montrose had caused to be made of purpose to move the affections of the people, 
with the portrait of the late king beheaded, and this motto, Judge and revenge 


my cause, O Lord /—the standard-bearer was killed. Among the prisoners were 
Colonel Ury, Lord Frendraught, Sir Francis Hay of Delgaty,” &c.—Wishart, 


p. 376. 

* Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather.” 

+ ‘‘A man,” says Wishart, ‘‘ who had engaged in all quarrels, but never 
prospered in any.” p. 371. 
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sometimes the follower of Montrose, was executed with others 
of the Marquis’ principal followers.” 

In the same year (1650), King Charles II. having sailed 
from Holland, landed at Garmouth, or Kingston on the Spey, 
and rested at the Bog of Gight, now Gordon Castle. On his 
way southward he dined with Leslie of Pitcaple, and the royal 
ap cpap under the thorn tree which adorns the lawn. 

“ When Charles took his departure from Pitcaple, the Duke 
of Buckingham was on his right hand, and the Marquis of 
Argyle on his left. It will readily be believed that so interest- 
ing a spectacle would attract a great number of people in the 
neighbourhood. Among the multitude, and perched on the 
top of a dike, was the ‘Goodwife’ of Glack, who, nothin 
daunted by the presence of Argyle, exclaimed with a shri 
voice, ‘God bless your Majesty, me send you to your ain; but 
they are on your left hand that helped to tak’ aff your father’s 
head, and if you tak’ na care, they will hae aff yours next.” 

“ There is also another tradition, that, upon a certain occasion, 
when there was a garrison of Covenanters in the castle of Pit- 
caple, they expected a party of friends to celebrate a marriage 
on the lawn. The opposite party having become aware of this 
circumstance, very ingeniously availed themselves of this in- 
formation, by decking themselves out as people attending a 
wedding ; and having brought with them a piper, they com- 
menced dancing upon the green. The garrison speedily went 
out to join them, when their enemies dancing around to inter- 
cept them, pulled up the draw-bridge, and thus obtained 
possession of the castle without violence or bloodshed.” 

“In the house of Fetternear, there is a well-known relic of 
the Leslie family, called ‘John of Blairbowie’s chair.’ This 
massy and gigantic chair excites the admiration and wonder 
of the degenerate men of modern times, on account of its tre- 
mendous strength and dimensions. It is of such weight that 
the strongest man could scarcely lift it from the ground; and 
derives its name from one of the family of Balquhain, noted 
for his gigantic stature, and famous in northern song and 
legend for his many daring exploits and adventures.”* 


* Statistical Account of Chapel of Garioch, 1840, p. 582. 
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PARISH OF CLATT. 





PRESBYTERY OF ALFORD—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 
THE name originally written Clet, or Clett, is from the Gaelic 
word Cleithe, pronounced Cleit, which signifies concealed, and 
is very descriptive of the low lying position of the church and 
village of Clatt. 

Boundarves. 


It is bounded on the north by the parish of Kennethmont ; 
on the east by the parish of Leslie ; on the south by the parish 
of Tullynessle ; and on the west by the parishes of Auchindoir 
and Rhynie. 

Extent. 


Its greatest length in a direct line from east to west, along 
the water of Gadie, is 44 miles; and from the south boundary 
on the top of Correen, to the lowermost point on the Bogie, at 
Craighall, it is 4 miles. The whole area is estimated to be 
about 8,320 acres. 

Topography. 

The whole parish of Clatt lies on the north side of the Suie 
and Correen hills, which form part of the mouutain range which 
runs from Benachie to Lord Arthur’s Cairn, in the top of the 
Vale of Alford. The ridge of these hills form the southern 
boundary of the parish with Tullynessle. The highest point on 
the Suie-hill is 1362 feet above sea level; the summit of the 
Suie-hill road (from Bridge of Alford to Kennethmont), is 1282 
feet, and the top of the Correen ridge is 1568 feet, which is the 
highest point of land in the parish. The lowest point on the 
Gadie Water. on the eastern boundary with the parish of Leslie, 
is about 550 feet ; the Tower-lodge of Knockespock is 665 feet ; 
the church of Clatt is 730 feet ;* the Bridge of Kearn, on the 
western boundary with Auchindoir parish, is 642 feet ; and the 
lowest point in the parish, on the Bogie Water, is about 545 
feet above sea level. 

The northern slopes of the Suie and Correen hills extend into 
and form the low rounded hill on which the house of Knocke- 
spock stands, with its surrounding plantations, having the 
higher White-hill of Tillyangus on the west. The division of 


* This height may be said to be the summit level, or water-shed, between the 
Gadie Water, and the Bogie. 
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the parish, north of that branch of the Gadie which flows by 
the church, is iritersected by a low ridge, which commences at 
the burn of Kearn, and runs eastward by Percylieu, the Auch- 
lynes, and by New Leslie, also on the north side of the Gadie ; 
otherwise, the surface of the parish varys little from a slightly 
undulating plain, only relieved by farm houses, and some old 
ash and piace trees around the church. 


Geology and Soils. 

Beds of granite, whinstone, and clay-slate form the minera- 

logical features of the northern division of the parish. The 

ranite and greenstone beds, where they have been worked, lie 
in alternate masses, and in blocks on the surface, while much 
of the granite, which is of a yellowish-grey colour, and also the 
clay-slate, is found in a decomposed state. On the Craig-hill, 
near to the house of Knockespock, the serpentine vein which 
runs from Premuay to Towaureef in Auchindoir, appears in 
close connection with the Correen slate. It also appears in de- 
tached fragments on the hills south-west of Tillyangus, and 
forms the contiguous strata to the great mass of hornblende 
slate which lies to the south. Only a small portion of the vein 
is visible, therefore, we are only able to say that its character 
seems to vary from splintery to that approaching a more con- 
choidal form. It may be generally described as massive, and, 
in colour, blackish-green, brownish-red, greyish-white ; and 
only faintly translucent on its thinnest edges; but, as it has 
been very imperfectly developed, we can only say so far that it 
2 aly to be an object of little value, even to the mere collector 
of mineral specimens, and its contexture is too fragmentary 
to admit of being polished. 

Deposits.—On de lower ground in the north-eastern and 
west divisions of the parish, considerable deposits of peat moss 
at one time existed, embedding the trunks of large oak trees, 
and the remains of firs, alders, & ; but much of the space so 
occupied has given place to cultivation. To the north-west of 
the church, and on the ridge of Percylieu, “ stones in a vitrified 
state are found, thickly scattered over a space of about six 
acres,” These stones bear evident marks of being at one time 
in a state of fusion, although no evidence exists of any mass of 
vitrified matter being upon, or near to the spot where the 
are found, neither is there any appearance of a crater which 
might connect these vitritications with volcanic remains * Some 


* The writer has here to state that, while residing in the house of Knocke- 
spock, in the month of October, in the year 1839, he, along with others, felt 
two distinct shocks of earthquake. The first one was early in the morniug of 
the 17th and the second late in the evening of the 23rd of the month Simul- 
taneous shocks were also felt at Comrie, 1n Perthshire, and in Strathdon, and 
at Glendronach, in Forgue. 
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of the stones, which are small, when broken, disclose small 
cavities, filled with a white pulverised powder, which has a 
slight sulphureous smell. This vitrified field, if it may be so 

ed, lies about four miles due south-east of the vitrified fort 
on the Tap O’Noth, and about the same distance nearly due 
east of the vitrifications on the hill of Knockalliochie in 
Auchindoir. - 

Soils—The alluvial soil on the lower ground consists of pet 
black and yellowish loam, overlying beds of clay, gravel, an 
slaty rock. That on the more elevated ground consists of 
yellowish-soil, on rough gravel, with occasional beds of blue 
clay of an inferior quality, while towards the lower hill tops, 
the soil is of a light sandy nature, largely mixed with small 
stones and decomposed slate. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


The general aspect of the parish is bare, and but slightly di- 
versified by a group of old ash and plane trees surrounding the 
church and hamlet of Clatt, with small clumps of trees and 
thorn hedges on Bankhead and Percylieu, and some old plane 
and ash trees at farm steads. The principal plantations are 
those of Knockespock, which cover between two and three 
hundred acres of ground, all in the immediate vicinity of the 
mansion house. The trees on the lower planted ground 
consist of Scots firs, partially mixed with larch, hardwood, and 
spruce, some of which have attained to considerable size. 

e Scots firs, and more especially the larch trees on the higher 
northern slopes of the Suie, and where directly exposed to the 
northern blasts, are only stunted bushes. In the lower grounds, 
east of the mansion, several belts of young trees of various kinds 
have a promising appearance, and, along with old and young 
beech hedge-rows, only show, that, if sufficient shelter were 
reared by such means, much could be done to improve the 
climate and agricultural crops in the bare “ howe of Clatt.” 

Botany.— Among the rarer plants in the parish, the following 
list will show that, in this branch of natural history, the district 
is not altogether devoid of interest :— 


Arenaria verna—Vernal Sand-wort. Bromus secalinus—Smooth Rye Brome 


Tass. 
Botrychiwm lunaria—Common Moon-wort. Carduus nutans—Musk Thistle. 
Cerastium arvense—Field Chickweed. Cerastamum vicosum—Narrow-leaved 
Chickweed. 
serie soeeey Oe -Henndeeyed Sundew. Drosera longifolia—Long-leaved 
undew. 
Hpilobium Alpinum—Alpine Willow-herb. Epilobium angustyolium—Rose-bay 
Willow-herb. 
Goodyera repens—Creeping Goodyera. Habenaria viridis—Green Habenaria. 
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Habenaria bifolia—Butterfly Habenaria. Listera cordata—Heart-leaved Tway- 
blade. 


Lycopsis arvensis—Small Bugloss. Myosotis palustris—Forget-me-not. 
Plantago major—Greater Plantam. Plantago maritima—Seaside Plantain. 
Hydrography. 

The principal stream which flows from the Auchmenzies, 
through the village of Clatt, and after its union with the burn 
of Knockespock, and other small streams, forms the Gadie 
Water, which drains the Seed portion, and southern parts of 
the parish. The burn of Kearn, and the Bogie Water, form the 
western boundary, and, with their small tributaries, drain a 
portion of the west and north-west divisions. Over the whole 
district there are numerous perennial springs of pure water, 
which issue from the rocky strata of the hills, and lower grounds. 
Near the top of Correen, there is a strong chalybeate spring,* 
which issues from a mass of rock highly impregnated with iron ; 
and, in several other places throughout the parish, there are 
many chalybeate, and. some sulphureous springs, the latter 
having strong diuretic qualities. On the north-west face of the 
White-hill of Tillyangus, there is a well with a rather copious 
flow of water, which marks the place where, and in the feudal 
rencontre between the rival clans of Forbes and Gordon, in 
1572, “ Black Arthur of Forbes was slain.” 


Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 


No. at and above No atandabove No. atand above No atandabove No. at and above 
£100 ay £20 510 ? 


£50 & £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100 and under £50 and under £20. and under £10. 
12 15 10 lI 9 


And four occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 
Valuation, or Rent of Land mm the Parish of Clatt, year 1872-73, £3,737 18 2 


Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, and Woodlands, . 111 14 O 
Do. Manse, Glebe, and Schoolmaster’s House, ; ' 40 0 0 
Do. Mull of Clatt, and Poor’s House, : ; ‘ 12 0 0 
Total value, : , ‘ ; ; . £3,901 12 2 

Doe | 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


* The water has been analyzed, and found to contain nearly the same in- 
gredients as the once celebrated mineral waters of Peterhead. An analysis of 
the Peterhead water 1s given by Dr Laing, and the result of his experiments 
was—‘‘ In 12lbs , avoirdupois weight of water, there are found 34 grains Aerated 
iron ; 30? grains Muriated iron , 7 grains Muriated lime ; 2 grains Silicious earth ; 
2 grains Gypsum ; 13} grains Glauber’s salts ; 74 grains Common salts ; and 
834 cubic inches of Fixed air.”--Old Statistical Account. 
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Sir Henry Percy Gordon, Bart., of Knockespock. 
Colonel Alexander Sebastian Leith Hay of Leith-hall. 

The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are three in number. 

Nors.— Robert Grant, Esq. of Druminnor, is proprietor of a small portion of 
land in the parish which has not been entered in the Valuation Roll of the County. 

Farming.—Leases are usually granted for 19 years, and the 
rotation of cropping the 5th, 6th, and 7th shift-course. Exten- 
sive improvements in reclaiming land, drainage, and building 
houses, and dykes, have been effected within the past 40 years, 
especially in draining the lower lying lands, and in building 
commodious houses and dykes, the ae of which has been, 
in general, defrayed by the tenants, who are entitled to remu- 
neration only for houses, and a certain kind of enclosures, at the 
expiry of their leases. Oats form the chief cereal crop, and here, 
in some favourable seasons, the quality and weight of the grain 
is not exceeded in more favoured localities of the County. 
Barley, in general, does not prove a profitable crop, but bear 
succeeds equally well with oats. Turnips are successfully cul- 
tivated, and the crop is usually equal to that in the adjoining 
districts. 

Mansion Houses. 


The Mansion House of Knockespock, although an old building, 
is very commodious, standing amidst well-grown plantations, 
and on ground which slopes gently to the east 

The Manse of Clatt is partly an old and partly a new build- 
ing, and is considered to be a suitable residence. The Church, 
although partly old, 1s also considered to be suitable. It is 
seated for 350, which is more than half the population of the 
parish. Attached to the Manse there is a Glebe of six acres of 
excellent land. 

Roads. 


The parish is intersected by the old south and north road, 
across the Suie-hill, from Bridge of Alford to Huntly; and 
from east to west, by the Gadie side road, from Aberdeen to 
Rhynie and Cabrach. These roads, which were at one time of 
much importance to the country, are now only used for local 

ee The Suie-hill road is steep, and, in some parts, it is 

ardly fit for wheeled conveyances. By this road, the church 
of Clatt is distant from Bridge of Alford 64 miles, and from the 
Kennethmont Station, on the Great North of Scotland Railway, 
it is 34 miles. The Kennethmont Station is 823 miles from 
Aberdeen, and 8 miles from Huntly. 


Markets. 
The weekly markets disappeared, or were discontinued about 
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the year 1784; apd the two annual fairs, which were held in 
May and November, have also been discontinued. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF CLATT, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED l4tH MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . : ‘ . £164 5 04 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 519 1 











£170 4 13 
Gna 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . £159 15 38 
Rehef of Casual Poor, : : : 3 5 6 
Medical Relief, . , ; : 7 3 «64 
Management, . : , 18 12 114 
Expended on Buildings, not bemg authorised, . 0 310 
Total Expenditure, : . £189 1 1 
Excess of Expenditure over Income, . : ; : £18 16 114 
een 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4tu MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


ower 


{ 
' 
! 























Relheved during the year D te caesar Casual Poor 
Population Fatuous 
in or 
Reyis- Other 
1861. Males | Females | Total Deve: tered pee Casual | Depend-| Insane. 
| oor | Poor | 
ieee nereh poe ae Raion | es, uence 
| 511 4 11 15 15 l | 
a es ek Rh nn et on Ee Sth ) 


1 | o | 3 
The mode of Assessment is that which is sanctus in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap 83 and 34, and there are three 
elected members or managers on the Board. 


If—CIVIL HISTORY. 


By letters of gift and donation from King James IV. of Scot- 
land, dated 16th June, 1501, the town and village of Clatt was 
“erected into a free burgh of Barony, with all the rights and 
privileges thereof; with power to the proprietor at that time, 
and in all time thereafter, to constitute and appoint bailies, 
and other officers, necessary for guiding, governing, and ruling 
sald burgh: And to have, hold, and keep therein a cross an 

market, upon sere every week ; and public fares and mar- 
kets, every year, for the space of eight days ; with the liberties, 
profits, duties, and commodities thereof, in terms of the afore- 
suid grant and donation: Upon which letters of publication 
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have been issued by warrant of the Lords of Council and 
Session in Scotland.” In virtue of this royal grant, letters of 
publication have been issued at different times by the heritable 
proprietors of the said burgh of barony, for the purpose of im- 
proving the burgh, “and to revive and improve the markets.” 

There is now no record of the success of the weekly markets, 
or of the annual fairs, and even the markets which were latterly 
held in May and November, have been discontinued. The only 
evidence of the baron’s power in the maintenance of his juris- 
diction that now exists, 1s the site of the gallows, which stood 
on aknoll a little to the south-west of the Hardgate, which is 
known still as the “ Gallows Knoll.” 

The Battle of Tillyangus.—lIn the year 1571, a feudal recontre 
took place between the rival clans of Forbes and Gordon. Adam 
Gordon of Auchindoun, acting as deputy for his brother, the 
Earl of Huntly, led the Gordons to revenge an insult offered 
by the Master of Forbes, in repudiating his wife, a daughter 
of the Earl of Huntly, and attacked the Forbeses in their en- 
trenchments, on the White-hill of Tillyangus, in the south-west 
corner of the parish, and, after a sanguinary contest, the Gor- 
dons carried the encampment of the Forbeses, slew Arthur, a 
son of Lord Forbes, commonly called “Black Arthur,” and 
continued the pursuit to the gates of Castle Forbes (now 
Druminnor), the seat of Lord Forbes. The remains of the 
entrenchments on the hill of Tillyangus are still visible, and 
numerous cairns around it are said to mark the graves of those 
who fell in this feudal conflict. A well, on the west slope of the 
hill, ‘i said to mark the place where “ Black Arthur” of Forbes 
was slain. 


III.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Parish Church is centrically situated in the village or 
hamlet of Clatt, and is surrounded by the graveyard, and some 
fine old ash trees. “The fabric of the church is said to be co- 
existent with Roman Catholic worship, and several Popish 


relics have been discovered in the progress of repairing the 
church.”* 


* «« When the seats were removed at the last reparation, there appeared, on 
the back wall, and at the end, a neat tablet of freestone, about 3 feet square, 
with side columns and a cornice. In the middle, in profile, are effigies of our 
Saviour on the cross ; with the initials of the Scripture inscription on the top. 
This piece was ornamented with painting, in colours of vermillion, azure, and 
gold leaf, very bight and fresh. It was placed about 5 feet high above the area, 
and probably stood above the place where the altar was placed. Within the 
opposite corner, at the front wall, was an apartment, or closet, of a cubical 
form, which seems to be the sacristy where the host, money and books were 
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The church yas almost rebuilt in 1799, but the old clumsy 
seats then disfigured the look of it. In 1828, it was substan- 
tially repaired, and re-seated, and has accommodation for 290 
persons, besides 52 additional sittings in a gallery which was 
erected by the Kirk Session for poor people. The Manse was 
repaired, and additions made to it in 1828, with new offices, 
and enclosing walls for the grave-yard. The teinds are ex- 
hausted, and the stipend is the legal minimum—£150, with 
allowance for communion elements. The Manse and domestic 
offices are valued at £20 a year, and the Glebe and garden at 
£10. 

The schoolmaster’s house is a commodious building, with an 
excellent School-room, which were erected in 1842. 

School Board—tThere are tive members on the Board—Rev. 
Robert M‘Kerron is chairman, John Minto, clerk, treasurer, 
and officer School Rate, 6d i £ Bible and Catechism 
taught. There 1s only one School in the parish, and 60 scholars. 


ITV —ANTIQUITIES 


Amonc the more ancient remains of antiquity, is that of the re- 
mains of a Druidical circle in the northern division of the parish, 
originally about 25 yards in diameter. On the south side of 
the circle stands, longitudinally, the altar stone, which is of 
primitive trap, measuring 10 feet in length, nine feet nm breadth, 
and about four feet im thickness, and, according to the usual 
calculation, would weigh about 22 tons Forming the circle 
there were seven upright stones placed at equal distances, be- 
sides the two upright stones, which were called “the horns of 
the altar,” from their position at each end of the altar stone. 
The space within the circle was roughly paved with stones. 
“ Within the precincts of this circle, no relics of antiquity have 
been discovered ; but, at the distance of about a quarter of a 
mile in different directions, several tumuli have been opened 
up,” in which were found ornamented earthen jars, full of 
calcined bones. 

In 1838, during the progress of improving an adjoining moor, 
upwards of 20 of these tumuli were found To each of the 
tumuli had been allotted a circular space of about six yards in 
diameter. Around the circle, there was found a continued 
kept. Also, within the inner sconcing of the east door. another such closet, but 
smaller, there was a vessel for holding water, for sprinkling the people as they 
entered to worship. At taking down the old walls, the zeal of the workmen 


broke and defaced the tablet, before 1t could be rescued from their hands.”— 
Statistical Account of Clatt, 1793. 
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series of upright stones, which distinctly delineated the spot, 
and in the centre of each a grave of the usual dimensions was 
found. Some of these graves had been cut out of the solid rock, 
to the depth of about tive feet; others were found lined with 
detached blocks, or slabs of sandstone, in the shape of a coffin ; 
and most of them contained small pieces of burnt bones, ashés, 
&c., showing that cremation was one of the sepulchral rites of 
the period. At various times, rude causeways have been dis- 
covered, leading from the chief temple in the direction of the 
tumuli last opened up, which may support the conjecture, that 
the whole are the enclosing lines af graves, and sepulchral 
monuments raised in memory of persons of distinction in pagan 
times. A short distance from these tumuli, there was dug up 
a smooth stone, four feet long by two feet broad, on which 1s 
represented the figure of a salmon, above a distinctly described 
arch. Another smooth stone of about five feet in length and 
about three feet in breadth, formed part of the old wall of the 
burying ground at the church, on which are engraved several 
single and concentric circles, and other figures. 


PARISH OF CLUNY. 


PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE O’ NEIL—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 








Ltymology. 
THE name of this parish is taken from the Gaelic word, Cluain, 
or Cluaine, which signifies “ good sheltered pasture,” or, “the 
pee of good pasture,” and 1s oe enough of the low 
ying position of a great portion of the cultivated land in the 
parish. 

Boundarves. 


It is bounded on the north by the parish of Monymusk ; on 
the east by the parishes of Kemnay and Skene; on the south 
by the parishes of Echt and Midmar; and on the west by the 
parish of Tough. 

Latent. 


The boundaries, or outlines of the parish, are very irregular, 
especially on the south and east. Its extreme length, in a direct 
line, measured from east to west, is about 84 miles; and its 
extreme breadth, from south to north, also in a direct line, is 
about 2} miles. The whole area is computed to be 9,752 acres. 
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o- + Topography. 

The surface of the lower lying parts of the parish is much 
diversified, and rather undulatory. The western boundary is 
formed by the range of the Corrennie hills, which run from 
the slack of Tillyfourie, on the north, or Monymusk boundary 
(which is 642 feet above sea level), towards Benaquhalie, in 
Kincardine O’Neil, and the highest point on the ridge is 1605 
feet above sea level, and the highest land in the district. The 
lowest point, on the north division of the parish, being upon 
the burn of Ton, and 260 feet above sea level. The Bridge of 
Bilbo, also on the Ton, and on the road between Cluny and 
Monymusk, is 264 feet ; Cluny Castle is 275 feet , the old castle 
of Tillycairn, or Tilliecairn,* is 525 feet ; the church of Cluny is 
about 350 feet; the parish school is 300 feet; and the Free 
Church at Sauchen, is 332 feet. The mansion of Castle Fraser 
is 400 feet, and the lowest point on the south-east division of 
the parish, on the burn of Corskie, bordering with Skene and 
Echt, is 285 feet above sea level. 

Geology and Soils. 

Granite forms the chief geological features of the parish. On 
the top of Corrennie, and along the face of that hill, its colour 
is pink, approaching to that of Peterhead granite, although, 
when polished, it is not nearly so bright in colour. On the 
lower ground, the granite, in colour, is grey, the felspar being 
most frequently greyish-white, or snow-white, the quartz being 
brownish-black, or black; and, in size, its component parts 
produce a large granular granite of a very beautiful character 

In the extensive rocky masses on Corrennie, there 1s what 
may be called porphyritic granite, and felspar porphyry or clay- 
stone, where the imbedded crystals always consist of felspar, 
but, here we shall forego further mineralogical distinctions, 
and only say, that the three groups which we have briefly 
described, are true examples of the granite rock which predo- 
minates throughout the district. Where the rock is met with, 
in the lower hills, and near the surface, some of it is disinte- 
grated, and in a state of decomposition, which, in some instances, 
enters largely into the adjacent soils Over the eastern division 
of the parish, granite, gneiss, and greenstone, alias whinstone, is 
abundant, in blocks and masses, and, along the valleys bordering 
the various rivulets, there are large deposits of sand and alluvia 
soil, On the western and eastern boundaries, there are con- 
siderable deposits of peat earth, and on Corrennie; but on this 
hill it lies at too great an elevation to be of much value as fuel. 


* From Tulach-a-chairn, ‘‘ the knoll of cairns,” or Tulliecardine, “ the hil- 
lock where cairns are.” 
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Soils—In the lower valleys, and along the streams, the soil 
is generally a deep yellowish loam, in some cases mixed with 
decomposed rock, and small stones ; and, in others, it is black 
earth and fine sand. The soil on the lower knolls is generall 
of a richer quality, being more or less mixed with clay, and, 
where it overlies gravel or disintegrated rock, it produces the 
earliest, and generally, the best crops. On the higher cultivated 
hill slopes the soil is light, and of a moorish description, but it 
is generally dry, and produces fair crops. The highest culti- 
vated land is about 1350 feet above sea level. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


The arboricultural features of this parish may be said to be 
extensive and interesting, the larger plantations being chiefly 
composed of Scots firs and larch, of ditterent ages, ranging from 
15 and 40 years, up to 100 years old, laid out in belts, clumps, 
and large forests, varying in extent from one acre up to 900, 
and standing at elevations from 250 feet, to upwards of 1200 
feet above sea level. Generally, the outlines of most of these 
plantations have been well arranged, so as to bring the most 
pleasing features of the landscape into view, and to serve the 
purpose of shelter as well as ornament, forming pleasant and 
impressive woodland scenery. 

any of the older Scots fir trees in the valley of Cluny Castle, 
and around Castle Fraser, are of a large size, and superior quality 
of timber. The old larch trees are of superior size and quality, 
but, in some situations, they are often found “royed ”’ or affected 
with heart rot, a disease which does not aftect the tree for a 
considerable time so much in outward appearance, as it ulti- 
mately and effectually destroys the timber. 

In the extensive grounds surrounding Cluny Castle, there 
are some of the best specimens of old beech, ash, elm, plane, 
lime, oak, and birch trees which are to be found in the country. 
Some of the beech, ash, oak, and lime trees are of large size, 
and highly ornamental. The common spruce and silver firs are 
not numerous, but some good specimens are to be found in all 
stages of growth. In 1869, a Binet was formed within the 
park, or private grounds, which contains about 400 varieties of 
ornamental trees and evergreen shrubs, including all the best 
and newer varieties of conifere. Many of these coniferous 
trees, such as the Abies, Douglassi, Albertiana, Inverta, and 
Orientalis; Picea, Grandis, Lasiocarpa, Magnifica, Nobilis, and 
Nordmanniana ; Cupressus, Lawsoniana,and Nutkaensis; Thuja, 
Gigantea, and Lobii ; bid fair to rival the common sorts as tim- 
ber producing trees, while, as ornamental trees for the lawn or 
park, they are worthy of special notice. 
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In the private grounds of Castle Fraser there are some fine 
old ash trees, and others of a very ornamental character; and 
around the mansion house of Linton, which stands in the south- 
ern division of the parish, the young belts of mixed forest trees 
are ina highly promising condition These consist of Scots fir, 
larch, and common spruce, mixed with some old ash, and Scots 
firs, and surrounded by thriving beech hedges, which are not 
numerous in the district. 

Botany.—The botanical productions of this parish are similar 
to that of the adjoining parishes which we have given. 

Hydrography. 

The burn of Cluny, with its affluents, the Douglas burn, the 
burns of Corsindae, and of Linton, falls into the Ton, which 
drains the principal portion of the western and northern districts 
of the parish. The burn of Kinnernie forms the southern boun- 
dary with Midmar and Echt, and it falls by Corskie, into the 
loch of Skene Most of these rivulets abound in trout, pike, 
and eels, and at one time the burn of Cluny was well stored 
with the pearl mussel. Perennial springs are numerous every- 
where. Sonic of them are slightly impregnated with iron. The 
old consecrated well of the Tipper Castle is now passed by 
unheeded, and the old pool, in what was the wood of Docken- 
well, has given way to the inexorable plough. 


Farms and Farming 
Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 

the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in a classified form :— 
No. atand above No atandabove No atandabove No atandabove No at and above 

£100 £5 220 £10 £5 

of yearly rent and under £100 and under £50 and under £20 and under £10 
17 16 22 28 41 
And eleven occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent 

Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Varish of Cluny, year 








1872-73, ‘ ; ; £5,601 7 3 

Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
lands, . : ; : : ; ‘ ; . 1,471 0 3 
Do. Shootings, where Let, . ‘ ; ; j : 10 0 O 
Do. Small Properties, . : : : ; : . 7715 0 
Do. Mills, Shops, &c., ; : ; 50 10 0 
Do. Railways, ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ , ; 16 0 0 
Total value, ‘ , . ‘ , . £7,226 12 6 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


Captam John Gordon of Cluny. 
Colonel Thomas Innes of Learney. 
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John Burnett Craigie, Esq. of Linton. 
Colonel Charles Fraser of Castle Fraser. 


The other proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are six in number. 

Farming.—Leases, in general, run for a period of 19 years, 
but to this there are two exceptions. One farm, and a small 
croft, being let under improving leases for a longer period. The 
rotation of cropping varys from the fifth to the sixth and 
seventh-shift course. The fifth-shift course, however, is the 
prevailing one. It consists of, Ist and 2nd, grass, 3rd, oats, 4th, 
turnips, or other green crop, and 5th, oats or barley, sown down 
with grass and clover seeds. The smaller class of holdings, 
that is possessions under £20 of yearly rent, number about 80, 
out of the whole 135 occupants of land in the parish. Many of 
these small tenants, in the western division, were originally 
squatters on the common called the “ forest of Corrennie, who 
first established themselves in huts, on small patches—kail yards, 
have now, since the common was partitioned, substantial big- 
gings and no mean portions of land. On the back hills of 
Jastle Fraser, and Corskie, there are many small tenants, who 
have encroached considerably upon what was, until of late 
years, bleak mossy moors. In the south-west division, consi- 
derable improvements have been effected in reclaiming the bare 
moors of Birselausie; and, over the whole parish, many sub- 
stantial improvements have been made, in trenching waste 
land, draining, erecting stone dykes, planting, and in building 
farm houses, which, generally, are of a better description on 
the larger farms, than those on the smaller holdings. 


Mansion Houses. 


The Mansion House of Castle Fraser was built early in the 
fifteenth century by a Lord Fraser. It 1s a square building in 
the castellated style of architecture, consisting of six stories, all 
vaulted, with walls “two ells thick, surmounted by parapets 
and platform, and a square tower at one corner, and a round 
tower on the diagonal corner.” “Castle Fraser is a most com- 
modious and spacious mansion, uniting dignity with elegance : 
And by the good taste of its owner (Miss Fraser), both the 
house, and the adjoining grounds are laid out to the greatest 
advantage.”* 

Cluny Castle was finished in 1840, and it is built on the site 
of the old castle The material used in the building being 

* Dr. Skene Keith’s Agricultural Survey of ‘‘ Aberdeenshire,” p. 98. 

+ The old castle of Cluny was built early in the fifteenth century, by a Sir 
Archibald Gordon, a son of the Huntly family. This castle, in 1794, ‘had a 
double barred iron gate, weighing thirty-two stone, with massy 1ron bolts, and 


the remains of a fosse, once full of water” In every other respect the building 
was much the same as Castle Fraser.—Old Statistical Account. 
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beautiful grey gypuite, from quarries on the estate, within two 
or three miles of the site; and the whole building is charac- 
terised by chaste workmanship. It is a spacious and most 
commodious mansion in the castellated iE of architecture, 
and forms four sides of a square, with high parapets and turrets 
at the angles. The front elevation, which sce to the south, 
has three stories in full relief above ground, and at the back 
it has four, which is chiefly occupied by the domestic part of 
the establishment. On the north-east corner, a small connect- 
ing and cross building was built in 1872, which contains, on the 
upper floor, the private sanctuary of the family, and is fitted up 
inside in a gorgeous style of church architecture The floor is 
laid with rich encaustic tiles, and seated with dark carved oak 
benches, open oak roof, which rests upon faint pink coloured 
polished Corrennie granite pilasters (which have a rather sickly 
appearance), and profusely ornamented with gilded cornices, 
scrolls, &c., which must have cost many thousand pounds. 

The most striking features in the front main building are the 
corridors and staircase, which are unusually large; but with- 
out further intruding among the various private apartments, 
which are all well combined, the principal rooms appear to sink 
into insignificance compared with the corridors and staircase. 
The architect of the building, we are informed, was a Mr. John 
Smith of Aberdeen. 

The Mansion House of Linton is a neat modern building in 
the Grecian style, which combines comfort inside, and elegance 
in its sitand appearance The Manse is a small but com- 
fortable building, pleasantly situated on rising ground, a little 
to the west of Cluny Castle; and to it there is attached a large 
and valuable glebe. The Church is an old building, but it 
contains all the accommodation necessary for the parish. 


Roads. 


The principal road which intersects the parish, is the Aber- 
deen and Alford turnpike road, and it may be said to run 
through it from east to west, for a distance of nearly nine miles, 
from Waterton of Echt, to the summit of Tillyfourie hill, on the 
boundary with the parish of Tough From this road, several 
branches, or cross roads, strike off, and lead southward to 
Midmar, and the Aberdeen and Tarland turnpike road, and 
northward, from Linton, by Cluny, to Monymusk; and from 
Waterton of Echt, by Corskie and Castle Fraser, to Kemnay 
and Donside. The Monyiikk Station, on the Alford Valley 
Railway, is within about two miles of the church, and the 
Monymusk Station is distant from the Kintore Station, on the 
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Great North Line, 7} miles, and Kintore is 13} miles from 
Aberdeen. The Tillyfourie Railway Station is on the north- 
west boundary of the parish, The Kemnay Station is within 
two miles of the north-east boundary ; and the cea Sta- 
tion, on the Deeside Railway, is within 3} miles of Birselausie, 
which lies in the south and detached division of the parish. 


Fairs, Inns and Alehouses. 
There are no Markets, Inns, or Alehouses in the parish, there 
being only some shops licensed to sell spirits, porter, and ales, 
not to be consumed on the premises. 


Poor and Parochial Funds 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF CLUNY, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 14ru MAY, 1871 





Receipts from Assessments, . ; , . £337 0 0 
Do. from Mortaifications, and all other sources, 4 8 
£341 8 0 
a, 
Erpenditure. 
Reliwf of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £298 5 4 
Medical Relief, . : : : , 1110 3 
Management, . : : : : 32 15 1 
Law Expenses, . . ; 1 1 6 
Expended on Poor Houses, not being authorised, 0 5 6 
Total Expenditure, ; : £343 17 8) 
Excess of Expenditure over Income, ‘ : : £2 9 8 








ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THK YEAR ENDED l4rn MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
PUPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 


receive relief Casual Poor 


Reheved during the year 
Fatuous 


Regis- Other wal 
Total ti ta tered | Depend- Other | Depend- | Insane 


| 
Poor ants Poor ants 


en ee 


ee 





Population 
in 


1861. Males | Females 





oo erer ee: 


1,254 | 10 28 





re ee 











met oe 


38 36 9 7 0 0 3 








The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic. Cap. 83 and 34, and there are three 
elected members, or managers on the Board. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE UNDER THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND ACT). 


Receipts from Assessments, . 4 : ‘ ‘ , £3 2 3 
a et on Salaries, . P ‘ ; ‘ -. £010 0 
Balance in hand, . : : ‘ ; : : 212 3 

£3 2 3 


_ emepen—e aate 
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” IL—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE parish of Cluny consists of the old parish of that name, 
and the half of the parish of Kinnernie thereto annexed, by 
decreet of the Court of Teinds, which took place in 1743; the 
other half of Kinnernie being added to Midmar parish. 

Of the ancient history of Cluny we have no reliable tradition. 
One account says, that in the reign of Charles I, there was 
an engagement between the Irvines and the Forbeses, at that 
time two principal clans in Aberdeenshire, wherein some fell on 
both sides. Irvine was a royalist, and Forbes a covenanter. 
Another account says, that a battle was fought on the Muir of 
Dalherrick, between the forces of Wallace and Cummine. In 
this battle, it is said, “a person of distinction fell of the name 
of Douglas.” A cairn is said to mark the place where his bod 
was interred ; and the stream which now divides Cluny paris 
and Midmar is called “ Douglas’ burn.” The accounts of both 
actions rest upon rather vague tradition ; but the scene of both 
seems to point to the same place, the Muir of Dalherrick, where, 
until a recent date, there were “ several stone cairns upon it.” 


II]—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tue Church is an old plain commodious place of worship in 
good repair. The Manse is an elegant building of ase fies 
erection. Stipend, £148 16s. 8d.; 30 bolls meal, and two bolls 
bear, payable by the fiars’ prices of the County. The Manse 
and domestic offices are valued at £20; and the Glebe and 
garden at £18 15s. A FreeChurch and Manse were built in 1843, 
at Linton, in the southern division of the parish, with a School 
and schoolmaster’s house in connection with the church. 

School Board.—There are five members on the Board.—Colo- 
nel F. M‘Kenzie Fraser, of Castle Fraser, is chairman, James 
Barron, clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 3d. per £ Bible 
and Catechism taught. There is but one School in the parish 
belonging to the Board, and 72 scholars. 


IV.—ANTIQUITIES. 
Ir is stated in the old Statistical Account that, “there are three 


Druidical temples in the district, of the usual circular form and 
size, and three pillars, but without any inscription; one of 
Ww 
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them, 10 feet high, and five feet broad above ground, is sup- 
posed to mark fhe place where vassals of the superiors were 
obliged to assemble in feudal times.” There are also other two 
stone pillars, standing near each other ; one of them is 10 feet 
high, and the other is eight feet ; but neither have any inscrip- 
tion. Stone cists have been found containing human bones 
and ashes; and one of them contained an urn of coarse earth, 
or clay, with rude figures on it, said to have been of a different 
shape from Roman urns. 

illiecairn Castle has been for many years in a ruinous state, 
Formerly it belonged to Matthew Lumsden, brother to the laird 
of Cushnie. He was the author of a “ Genealogical History of 
the House of Forbes,” and died in 1580, but we have no evi- 
dence who built the castle, or when it was built. The old castle 
of Cluny was built by Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Huntly 
Gordons, early in the fifteenth century, but it has been replaced 
by a more magnificent mansion, The old double ees | gate, 
with its massive iron bolts, and the fossé, once filled with 
water, have disappeared. Castle Fraser was also built in the 
fifteenth century by a Lord Frazer.* 

Castle Fraser is a very ancient building in a perfect state of 
repair. It is allowed to be one of the finest specimens of the 
Flemish style of architecture in Scotland. The oldest date on 
the castle is 1576, which is affixed to the royal arms of Scotland. 
The more modern parts of the building, by inscriptions on the 
walls, show that they were erected in the years 1617 and 1618. 
Most probably the square tower, on the west, belongs to the 
fifteenth century, as it bears alike marks of antiquity to the 
older portion of the castle. The angles of the whole structure 
are turretted, and admirably correspond with the body of the 
building. The superstructure and turrets are projected, and 
connected by a continuous corbelled moulding of carved granite, 
which embraces the square tower in the centre, the round tower 
on the east, and the original square tower on the west. The 
round tower on the south-east, is the most striking feature of 
the building ; it is 100 feet in height, with a massive ballus- 
trade of granite. The whole is built upon arches, and the walls 
are from 10 to six feet in thickness. There are keeps in both 
square towers ; the wai of these is 40 feet in length, 22 feet 
in breadth, and 20 feet high. There is a spiral staircase in the 
round tower which leads to the embattlements, and another 


* «* There is a contract of marriage (in existence), 1n the 15th century, between 
Andrew, Lord Fraser, and Dame Isobel, daughter to Lord Forbes, wherein the 
latter sp himself to pay to the former, on the high altar of Cluny, on the 
feast and term of Candlemas, 500 merks and a green apron, by way of tocher 
good.” —Statistical Account of Cluny, 1793. 
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leading to the apartments in the western tower. The wings to 
the north are interior in height to the main building, but of the 
same style of architecture. They were built by Lord Fraser, 
during the reign of Charles I. ;* and since the death of the 
fourth Lord Fraser, in 1720, the title has been dormant. 

The last Lord Fraser was succeeded in his estates by William 
Fraser of Inverallochy, whose mother, Marjory, a daughter of 
the Earl of Buchan, and after his father’s death, married the 
last Lord Fraser; but the claim of the Inverallochy family to 
the peerage has never been preferred. 

The ancient name of Castle Fraser was Muchal, or Muchil- 
in-Mar. In the year 1633, Alexander Fraser of Muchal was 
created Lord Fraser. eictereh this branch of the Frasers 
came from Stirlingshire, as we find by a charter (temp. James 
II. of Scotland), dated 28th of October, 1454, that an exchange 
of the lands of Corntoun, near Stirling, was made for Muchal, 
and Stoneywood, in Aberdeenshire.+ “ During the wars of the 
Covenanters in the seventeenth century, the Lords Fraser ad- 
hered to that party, and were subjected to the adverse fortunes 
which attached to the partizans of the opponents, in a civil war 
carried on with varied and rapid vicissitudes. On Friday, the 
14th of October, 1644, the place and grounds of Lord Fraser, at 
- Muchal, were subjected to spoliation by Montrose, who, at the 
time, was visiting with fire and sword the estates of those pro- 
prietors friendly to the Covenant, and who had appeared in 
arms for its ay dias Lord Fraser continued a zealous sup- 

orter of the Covenant, and, in conjunction with the Karl 

arischal, and Viscount Frendraught, and others, frequently 
visited Aberdeen, either in brief authority, or escaping from the 
warlike and adventurous leader of the royal forces.”+ 

* Francis Douglas, in his 33rd letter on the east cosst of Scotland, 1782, says 
that, ‘‘ From Inverury, I cross’d the country to Deeside, and pass’d Castle 
Fraser, the seat of the late Charles Fraser of Inverallochy, Esq ; formerly the 
propery of Lord Frazer, who was rca an in the rebellion in 1715, and during 

is hidings had the misfortune to break his neck by a fall from the high pro- 
montory of Penan, on the coast of Buchan I saw, at a little distance on my 
right, Cluny, the seat of Cosmo Gordon, Esq ; one of the barons of Exchequer, 
upon whose estate some improvement has been made.” 

+ ‘*It has been supposed that the family of Muckwell (Muchil mn Mar), were 
a branch of Philorth, probably from contiguous property which they held in 
Aberdeenshire, and that they could not instruct their pedigree farther back 
than three centuries But this is a mistake; Aberdeenshire was not their 
original residence, and the family were of far greater antiquity. Independently 
of being proprietors of the barony of Stoneywood (Craigharr), in 1454, it is 
proved ie an authentic charter, 28th October, 1454, that James II. then 
exchanged the lands of Stoneywood and Muckwells, in Aberdeenshire, with the 
representative for the lands of Corntoun, near Stirling, their previous property. 
This, therefore, is the cause of their quitting the fertile fields of Stirling, and 


removing to the north ’—Riddel’s Remarks on Scotch Peerage Law, pp. 78, 79, 
note. 


+ Sir A. Leith Hay’s Castellated Architecture of Aberdeenshire, p 96. 
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Charles Fraser, “ Old Inverallochie,” succeeded to the estates 
of Lord Fraser, and lived to a great age. His eldest son, 
Charles, led the Frasers at Culloden, where he was killed, and 
buried on the field. Simon, the second son, was killed in 
America ; and William, who succeeded to the Inverallochy 
estate, died without issue. The death of these brothers, with- 
out heirs, male, extinguished the claim of the Inverallochy 
Frasers to the Lovat estates, they fell to the Frasers of Strichen, 
the next inline. William Fraser’s sister, Martha, became Mrs. 
MacKenzie of Kilcoy, and Eliza succeeded to Castle Fraser, the 
former succeeding to Inverallochy. Miss Eliza Fraser died in 
1814, when the estates became again united in the person of 
her grand-nephew, Colonel Charles Fraser of Inverallochy, and 
Castle Fraser, and the father of the present proprietor, Colonel 
Frederick MacKenzie Fraser. 


PARISH OF COULL. 





PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE O’NEIL—-SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 
CouLt, or Cult, both being from the Gaelic, Cull, which signifies 
“the back lying place or country,” and is a very appropriate 
description of the position of this parish, which lies behind, or 
at the back of that extensive ridge of hills which run from 
Corrennie and Benaquhalie, by the hill of Corse, and Tirebeg- 
gar, to the Mortlich in Aboyne, where the ridge terminates. 


Boundarves. 


It is bounded on the north by the parish of Leochel-Cushnie, 
on the east by the parish of Lumphanan, on the south by the 
arish of Aboyne, and on the west by the parishes of Logie- 
Idstone and Tarland. 
Extent. 


Its greatest length in a direct line from north-east to south- 
west is about 9 miles ; and its greatest breadth from south-east 
to north-west, also in a direct line along the “ Howe of Cromar,” 
is about 34 miles. The whole area of the parish, including the 
portion attached, quoad sacra, to Leochel-Cushnie, is estimated 
to be 9,058 acres. 
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. Topography. 

The valley of Coull extends from below Balnagowan, in the 
parish of Aboyne, up to near the village of Tarland. The 
parish embraces both sides of the valley up to Bogmore, but 
it only embraces the west side from Bogmore up to Tarland. 
The lowest point on this stream, on the Aboyne boundary, is 
about 410 feet above sea level, and the highest point near 
Tarland is 430 feet. The highest land in the south-west 
division is on Gellan, and the Scarhill of Tillyduke is about 
930 feet above sda level. On the ridge which forms the 
eastern boundary, the Mortlich hill, which overlooks Aboyne, 
is 1,247 feet above sea level; the highest point on the old 
Tirebeggar road, which leads from Lumphanan into Coull, is 
1,313 feet; and the highest point on this ridge (the Leadlich), 
which bounds the O’Neil Corse lands and Lumphanan, is 1,563 
feet. The Cross road, near Camphill in Lumphanan, is 937 
feet ; Corse Castle, in the valley of Corse, is 831 feet ; and the 
Aberdeen and Tarland turnpike road, on the boundary between 
Coull and Tarland parishes, near to Tillylodge, is 529 feet. 


Geology and Sows. 


The rocks which exist throughout the parish are all of the 
primitive formation; the hills along the eastern bounda 
consist chiefly of reddish granite ; those on the west, the roc 
is of a greyish colour. Along the valley and hill of Corse, it 
is red, and near the surface, much of it is found in a decom- 
posed state. Along the burns of Tarland and Bogmore, and in 
some of the lower ground by Wester Coull and Tillyduke, there 
are considerable deposits of peat earth, with imbedded logs of 
oak, alder, &c., ant in some places, beds of rich loam, clayey 
gravel and sand, which in many places were often covered 
with water. But the recent deepening of the burn of Tarland 
and other drainage operations have reduced these swamps into 
fertile fields. 

Sotls.—There is every variety of soil in the oes of Coull. 
In the valley of the burn of Tarland, the soil is clay, mixed with 

avel; on the upper parts of the stream it consists of rich 

oam, in some places of considerable depth, with beds of sand 

and peat earth. On the higher ground, east and west of the 
valley of Coull, and in the valley of Corse, the soil is various, 
being for a considerable part good clay loam, and clay mixed 
with gravel. On the higher hill slopes, so far as it is 
cultivated, the soil is of a light moorish description, upon a 
gravelly subsoil. 
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Arboriculture and Botany. 


The plantations in the parish are almost exclusively confined 
to the Corie or northern division. The trees consist of Scots 
firs and larch, slightly mixed with spruce and some hard wood, 
the greater portion having been planted within the past 60 
years ; and excepting the larch, most of the other trees appear 
to be in a thriving state. 

Botany.—No rare plants have been discovered in the parish, 
as the following list will show those that are considered indigen- 
ous, both to the parish and district :— 


Anemone nemorosa—Wood Anemone. Anthoxanthum odoratum—Sweet-scented 
Spring Grass. 

Arbutus Uva- Ursi—Red Bear-berry. Arenaria serpyllifolia—Thyme-leaved 
Sand-wort. 

Bunium flecuosum—Earth-nut, Pig-nut. Bellis perennis—Common Daisy. 

eee ee Celandine. Caltha palustris—Common Marsh 

arigold. 

Conwum maculatum—Common Hemlock. Cerasteum vulyatum—Mouse-ear, 
Chickweed. 

Digitalis purpurca—Fox-glove. Dactylus glomerata, Cock’s-foot Grass. 

ius oe an Whitlow Grass Drosera rotundifolia—Round-leaved 
un-dew 

Erica cinerea—Common Heath, Fine-leaved Heath. Lrica tetralix—Cross- 
leaved Heath. 

ge itl Jlurratiie—Great Water Horse-tail. Hyuisetwm arvense, Corn Horse- 
tai 


il. 
Euphorbia peplus—Petty Spurge Galium verum—Common Yellow Bed Straw 
Hieracium pilosella—Mouse-ear Hawkweed. Hieracum murorum—Wall 
Hawkweed. 

Juniperus Communis—Common Juniper. Juncus conglomeratus—Common Rush. 

Linum Catharticum—Purging Flax. nttorella Lacustris—Plantaim Shore-weed. 

Mercuriaks perennis—Perennial Mercury. Muatricaria chamomillia—Common 
Wild Camomile. 

M ane Cea Myrtle, Sweet Gale. Ovalis acetosella—Common Wood 

rre 

Oxyria reniformis—Kidney-leaved Mountain Sorrel. Plantago lanceolata— 
Ribwort Plantain. 

Parnassia pulustris—Common Grass of Parnassus. Potentilla anserina—Silver 
Weed, Wild Tansy. 

Pyrola rotundifolia—Round-leaved Winter Green. Pyrus aucuparia—Moun- 
tain Ash, Quicken, Rowan. 

Radiola millegrana—Thyme-leaved Flax Seed. Reseda luteola—Yellow Weed, 
Dyer’s Weed. 

Senecio yacobewa—Common Ragwort. Senecio vulyaris—Common Groundsel. 

Trientalie Huropwa—European Chickweed, W. Green. TJwussilago farfara— 
Colt’s Foot. 

Ulex EKuropea—Common Furze, Whin. Urtica dioica—Great Nettle. 

Vaccinium oxycoccus—Marsh Whortle-berry. Vaccinium Vitis-idea—Red 
Whortle-berry, Cow-berry. 


Hydrography. 
The principal stream which partly intersects and partly 


bounds the parish, is the burn of Tarland, and it forms the 
main outfall for the drainage of the greatcr portion of the 


¥ 
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Howe of Cromare This stream has its source in the north- 
western parts of Migvie, and falls into the Dee at Belwade, 
about a mile and a half below Charlestown of Aboyne. The 
burn of Corse, which runs through the north-eastern division 
of the parish, forms the chief tributary of the water of Leochel, 
which falls into the Don, a little above the Bridge of Alford. 
These two streams afford the most effectual means for the 
drainage of the principal divisions of the parish, and along 
with many copious perennial springs, everywhere issuing from 
the rocky strata of the district, are abundantly sufficient for 
the wants and accommodation of the people. Some of the 
springs are impregnated with carbonate of iron, and the water 
has some tonic properties. A small portion of the south-west 
division of the parish is drained by the water of Dinnet, which 
flows from Loch Kinnoir ; and a small portion of the east by 
the burn of Dess, which flows from the valley of Lumphanan. 


Farms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 

the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish 1n a classified form :— 

No. at and above No atandabove No atandabove No at and above No at and above 
of yearly rent and nage £100 and anaes £50 and alee £20 and ide £10 
10 16 20 22 il 

And five occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 
mane or Rent of Land im the Parish of Coull, year 








-73, : F ; ‘ ; : ; £3,379 13 3 

Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Woad- 
lands, : , P : : : ; i 86 10 O 
Do. Shootings, where Let, .. ‘ ‘ : 65 0 0 
Do. Manse, Glebe, &c , and other small Properties, , 122 5 O 
Do. Mulls, Shops, and Houses, : ‘ ‘ 48 0 0 
Total value, ; ; ‘ ‘ : . £3,701 8 3 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Aberdeen. 
The Most Noble The Marquis of Huntly. 


James Ochoncar Forbes, Esq of 0’Neil Corse. 
Francis Farquharson, Esq , Finzean. 


The other Proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are nine n number 


Farming.—The most of the land in the parish 1s farmed 
under leases of 19 years’ duration; and the rotation of 
cropping varys from the 5th to the 6th and the 7th course 
shift; the 5th and the 6th, however, being now most common 
In most seasons, superior crops of oats, bere, or barley, are 
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obtained, and they are charles as wan as those of other 
inland districts of the County. Many of the farm houses on 
the larger class of farms are superior buildings; and as there 
is no want of good material, the most of the farms are suitably 
subdivided, and substantially enclosed by stone dykes. 


Mansion Houses. 


A few years ago a small residence was built near to the old 
Castle of Corse for the proprietor of the estate. The Manse is 
a commodious, well-finished building, with a small but good 
glebe attached. The Church is an old building, but sufficiently 
commodious for the parish. 


Roads. 


The Aboyne and Tarland road intersects the western division 
of the parish for about three miles. The Aberdeen and Tar- 
land turnpike road runs along the valley of Corse, from the 
Cross roads at Camphill, to near Tillylodge on the Tarland 
boundary, a distance of about 24 miles. The “Cross roads ” are 
within 24 miles of the Lumphanan Station on the Deeside 
Railway, and it is 27 miles from Aberdeen. The church of 
Coull is within 34 miles of the Aboyne Station, also on the 
Deeside Railway, and it is 324 miles from Aberdeen. 


Inns, Alehouses, &c. 


There are two alehouses or spirit shops within the parish, 
but there are no markets or fairs. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF COULL, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 14Tx MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . ‘ ‘ . £125 2 5 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 3419 9 














£160 2 2 
a ref 
Expenditure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £176 7 1s 
Relief of Casual Poor, : , ‘ ; : 016 0 
Medical Relief, . ‘ ; : 910 

Management, .. % hs ewe 17 7 54 
Total Expenditure, : : . £20311 7 

2 


Excess of Expenditure over Income, : : : . £43 9 5 
Seen 
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ABSTRACT OE,.THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 14rH MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Relieved during the year. phi Enact ©! Gasual Poor 
Population; | Fatuous 
in Regis- Other ae 
1861 Depend- Depend- 
Males. | Females. | Total. ants: Lh ants, |C28 


emereemes | SS ereecenemeeeete | eeeneeenee | eeeemmpepmmmntpenmnannc: footwear — aaa nica 


792 3 14 17 25 1 0 2 0 1 


Depend- | Insane 
4 ants 





The mode of Assessment 1s the same as that for Cluny parish, and there are 
two elected members on the Board. 


II—CIVIL HISTORY 


In the year 1234, under the reign of Alexander II., Colin 
Durward,* Lord of Oneill, was proprietor of the lands of “ Coule, 
Kincragy and le Corss.” In 1389, we find that this barony was 
resigned by Isabella, Countess of Fife, daughter of Duncan, Earl 
of Fife and Monteith, and bestowed, by Robert IL, on his son, 
Robert, better known as Duke of Albany. On the downfall of 
Albany, after the restoration of James L., and the forfeiture of 
these estates, the barony of Oneill remained attached to the 
crown till 1476, when James III bestowed it on his armour- 
bearer, Patrick Forbes, third son of the second Lord Forbes, 
who, in 1482, had a royal charter of the “ barony of Oneil, viz., 
the lands of Coule, Kincragy and le Corss” In 1510, the lands 
of Coule were disjoied from Corss, and a charter was granted 
to David Forbes, son of, and successor to Patrick, “ of the lands 
of Onele-Corss, Kincragy, le Mureton ; and uniting them into 
a haill and free barony, to be called the barony of Onele in all 
time coming.” In 1554, David was succeeded by his son 
Patrick, who was succeeded by his son William, in 1568. In 
1593, William acquired the lands of Wester Corse, and Nor- 
ham, which belonged to Urry of Pitfichie. William was suc- 
ceeded by his son Patrick, Bishop of Aberdeen, who died in 
1635. The Bishop was succeeded by his son John, Professor of 
Divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, who died in 1649; and 

* ¢¢ Previous to 1211, Thomas Durward was Holtianus or Doorward to the 
King, m David Earl of Huntingdon’s time, and his great possessions in Mar 
extended from Coull on the west to Skene on the east, and from Invercanny on 
the Dee to Alford on the Don. About the year 1234, Alexander II confirmed 
a grant of these lands by royal charter to Colin Durward, the Lord Oneil, son 
of Thomas, who had made certain grants of lands of Leochel, to the Culdees of 
Monymusk, which was confirmed by Anna, his daughter and heiress, along 
with a grant of the Kirk of Kynnairnie (Kinnermie), to the Abbey of Arbroath, 


and of the chaplanry lands to the Kirk of Skene, 1n 1220.”—-Robertson’s Par- 
liamentary Records, p. 171. 
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John, by his son George, who, in 1650, sold that part of the 
Onele barony lying in Lumphanan, consisting of Kaster and 
Wester Kincraigies, to Duguid of Auchinhove ; and the re- 
mainder, in 1670, consisting of Onele-Corss, and Mureton, to 
Sir John Forbes, Baronet, of Craigievar.* The lands of Coull 
have long been the property of the Earls of Aberdeen. 


III.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE church was dedicated to St. Nachlan, and the parish 
comprehends the old barony lands of Cowll and Onele-Corss ; 
but, by the exertions of Bishop Patrick Forbes, in 1621, his 
lands of Corse (Cotharis of ald), were annexed, qguoad sacra, 
to the parish of Leochel. “But the inhabitants of Corse pay 
the stipend affecting these lands to the minister of Coull.”+ 
The records of “the Synod of Aberdeen, year 1651, bear, that 
Mr, Andrew Gray, minister of Coull, who had attempted to 
intermeddle with the people of Corse in spiritual matters, with- 
out permission of the minister of Leochel, is discharged from 
such intermeddling, they being annexed quoad sacra to the 
parish of Leochel.”} 

The Church is a plain substantial building, conveniently situ- 
ated for the lands of Coull. It was built in 1792, has no gallery, 
but is sufficiently commodious. The church bell, which was cast 
in Holland in 1644, has a fine tone, and was presented by the 
late Mr. Ross, Mill of Coull. The Manse, built in 1832, is a 
commodious well-finished building. Stipend, 1858, £161 5s. 7d. 
The Manse and domestic offices are valued at £24, and the 
Glebe and garden at £5. The schoolmaster has an excellent 
ee house, valued at £10, with an allowance of £2 2s. for 
a garden. 

Schoo! Board.—There are four members on the Board—J. 
QO. Forbes, of Corse House, is chairman; William Grant, Mill 
of Coull, clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 8d. per £. Bible 
and Catechism taught. There is only one School in the parish 
and 50 scholars. 

Parochial Registers.—The earliest parochial register com- 
menced in 1752. Baptisms and marriages are recorded in it ; 
but until recently, it has not been regularly kept. 

Bequests.—During the year ended 14th May, 1871, the kirk 
session handed over £10 3s. 33d. to the parochial board, but 
only £1 8s. 94d. was expended on the relief of the poor. _ See 
26th Annual Report of the Board of Supervision. 


* Statistical Account of Leochel and Cushnie, 1843. 
+ Statistical Account of Leochel, 1793. + Statistical Account of Coull, 1842. 
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IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


Patrick Forses, Bishop of Aberdeen, was the eldest son of 
William Forbes of Corse, born in 1564, and educated, first at 
the Grammar School of Stirling, under Thomas Buchanan, a 
nephew of the more celebrated George; and, afterwards, both 
at Glasgow and St. Andrews, under Audrew Melville, his cousin, 
where he made distinguished attainments in learning On 
succeeding to the family estate, in 1598, he did not forget his 
studies, and being accustomed to read and expound the Scrip- 
tures in his own family, by the solicitations of the Aberdeen 
clergy, and the dearth of religious instruction, he was induced 
to occupy the pulpit of a vacant church in the neighbourhood.* 
This step was condemned by Gladstanes, Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, and, in 1610, Patrick Forbes addressed a letter to the 
king in his own vindication, from which the following extracts 
will show his singleness of mind and sincerity o ad ae 
“ Being cast in these parts, where, within the precincts of two 
presbyteries, at least twenty and one churches lay unplanted, 
whereby our state were little removed from heathenism, I began 
in a simple private manner to catechise my own family.” But 
soon thereafter he transferred his “ domestic paines to ane void 
church, now joining to my own house;” but, “never meddled 
with any part of that ca ling in private or public assembly ; 
except ane ordinary lecture on the Lord’s day.” He afterwards 
entered the ministry, and, in 1612, was settled at Keith, whence, 
in 1618, he was translated to the see of Aberdeen. According 
to Bishop Burnett, he was an apostolical man; and while he 
was ex oii Chancellor of the University of King’s College, he 
reformed many abuses, and by means of subscriptions from the 
Synod of Aberdeen, he founded there a chair of Divinity, which 
was first filled by his son, Dr. John. He died on the 28th 
March, 1635, at the age of 71, and was buried within Bishop 
Dunbar’s aisle, in the cathedral, where a flat stone with a Latin 
inscription may still be seen on his grave. 

The Rev. JoHN FORBES, minister of Alford, was the third son 
of William Forbes of Corse. He became minister of Alford, 
and, in 1605, the Synod of Aberdeen and Moray “ maid speciall 
choise of their loving brother,” as their commissioner to lay be- 
fore the king “all their proceedings and present difficulties 
quhairwith they were straitit.’ The commission is dated at 

* Most probably Leochel, as the old church was within httle more than a 


mile of Corse Castle, while no other was within four miles —Statistical Account 
of Leochel-Cushnie, 1843. 
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Aberdeen the 21st February; he was well received by the king, 
“and was sent back with dilligence against the Erle of Huntly 
and all Papists, with certificatioune of the kings coustancie in 
that religioune he was brought up into.” On the 2nd July 
following, he was chosen, “ with uniform consent,” Moderator 
of the General Assembly which met at Aberdeen ; and in con- 
sequence of the proceedings there, he and all the brethren then 
present were “ denouncit rebellis and put to the horne.” The 
minister of Alford’s future trials are noticed among the Emi- 
nent Men of that parish, to which we have only to add here, 
that he died at Delf, in Holland, about the year 1638. 

Sir ARTHUR ForREs was the fourth son of William Forbes 
of Corse. He entered the army, served in Ireland, was created 
a baronet in 1682, and became proprietor of Castle Forbes, in 
the county of Longford. His son was raised to the dignity of 
Earl Granard, by Charles II., after the Restoration. 

Dr. Joun Forbes, Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
Aberdeen. He was the second son of Patrick Forbes of Corse, 
Bishop of Aberdeen. John Forbes was born in 1593, and having 
passed through the usual course of study at King’s College, he 
went abroad and attended several of the Universities of Ger- 
many, and at Heidelberg he studied under the famous Pareeus. 
In 1619 he was called to the ministry of Middleburgh, and soon 
after his return to his native country, was appointed in 1620 
to the newly established professorship of Theology in King’s 
College, which he held tif 1641. In 1635 he succeeded his 
father in the estate of Corse. He opposed the Commissioners 
of the Covenant, both by preaching and writing, and was called 
before “ther commitye (1640) at Marshal’s oes, and ther 
DK lain concerning his doctrine and beliefe,” when he was 
earnestly “ beseeched to tacke the Covenant, showing him that 
it was ther greefe if they wer necessitated for to putt him from 
his statione upon his refusal.”"* He was deposed in 1641, and 
obliged to leave the country in 1644 He took refuge in 
Holland, where he remained for two years, preaching and 
employing himself in the publication of his father’s Commen- 
tary, and his own great work, “Instructiones, Historico- 
Theologice.” In 1646 he was allowed to return home, after 
which he lived in retirement at Corse, and died there on the 
29th April, 1648. During his life-time the hardships he under- 
went from the Covenanters were not his only misfortunes. 

His lands of Corse were repeatedly plundered by Highland 
caterans ; and in 1638, they carried of his own cousin, threat- 
ening to put him to death unless ransomed at a heavy sum. 

* Gordon’s Scots Affairs, vol. 3, p. 233. 
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On the face of the hill of Corse, nearly opposite to the castle, 
there is still to be seen a small excavation, aan as “the laird’s 
hiding hole or chawmer,” where he is said to have concealed 
himself on occasions of danger. 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


Apout half a mile to the south of the church, and upon 
a rocky eminence, are the remains of the Castle of Coull, the 
feudal capital of the Durwards, who were at one time a family of 
great influence in the district, and the old saying is, that 
“when a Durward dies, the church-bell of Coull rings of its 
) { ° : is 
own accord.” Coull Castle has been a fortification of a large 
size, and of great strength, and square in form, with four 
hexagonal towers at the angles, and five turrets * The remains 
of the fossé are still to be seen. In digging up some rubbish 
in the end of last century, some silver coins were found, with 
the inscription, “ Alexander Rex Scotorum.” 

On the hill of Tomnaverie+there arethe remainsof a Druidical 
circle, where some of the stones are standing upright and others 
fallen down, without any appearance of figures or inscriptions 
upon them. Near the summit of the hill of Corse, there are 
two or three long intrenchments, with a considerable number 
of small cairns, which tradition connects with the fortifications 
of Malcolm or Macbeth, and with the closing scenes of Mac- 
beth’s career, as they are at no great distance from the cairn 
which marks the spot where he was slain by Macdutf in 
Lumphanan. 

On Newton of Corse are the ruins of the “Terry Chapel,” 
said to be an ancient place of worship, which were carefully 
enclosed and planted by the late Sir John Forbes. 

The Castle of Corse was built by a William Forbes, and 
the date is pointed out by an inscription on the lintel over 
the door—W.F. 1581, ES These initials being those of 

* These turrets, ‘‘ as nearly as can be guessed, for 1t 1s impossible to measure 
them exactly on account of their broken state, will be about 18 or 20 feet in 
diameter, the walls in those places which seem most entire are 15 feet thick, 
built with lime and stone throughout ; one of the gates, which 1s not so much 
demolished as the rest, is closed above with a Gothic arch of freestone ; this 
gate is 9 feet wide, 12 feet high, and 15 feet thick. The whole work, as far 
as it can now be traced, appears to have been a square, measuring about 50 
yards on each side. . . . Among the rubbish dug up, were found several 
small pieces of silver coin, with this inscription—‘ Alexander Rex Scotorum.’” 
—Old statistical account. 


+ Tomnaverie, in Gaelic, Tom-a-bhearaidh, which means ‘‘ the knoll on the 
brow of the hill.” —Robertson’s Gaelic Topography 
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William Forbes and of his wife Elizabeth Strachan. Tradition 
says that his former dwelling nae been plundered by some 
Highland free-booters, he vowed, “If God spare my life, I shall 
build a house at which thieves will need to knock ere they 
enter.”"* The Castle has long been unroofed, and in a ruinous 
state, but a good part of the walls are still standing in a very 
picturesque situation. 


PARISH OF CRATHIE AND BRAEMAR. 





PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE O’NEIL—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 


CRATHIE, or Crathy, is derived from the Gaelic, Cruidh-achadh 
or Craoibh-achadh, the former signifying “ hard or stony fields,” 
the latter, “ridges intersected with trees.” Braemar, anciently 
the parish of St. Andrews, had its name changed to that of 
Caenn-drochit or Caenn-na-drochait, which means Bridge-end, 
by Malcolm Caen-mor, who had a hunting seat there, and built 
a bridge over the Clunaidh at Castletown. But at the end of 
Queen Mary’s reign, when the Earl of Mar became proprietor, 
the name was changed to that of the district. There is no 
certainty at what time Braemar was united to Crathie. 


Boundarves. 


The united parishes are bounded on the north by the parish 
of Kari richasl in Banfishire, and by that part of Strathdon 
arish called Corgarff; on the east by the united parishes of 
lenmuick, Tullich, and Glengairn ; on the south by the parish 
of Glenisla, in Forfarshire, and the parishes of Kirkmichael 
and Blair Athole, in Perthshire ; and on the west by the parishes 
of Inch and Abernethy, in Inverness-shire. 


Extent. 


The extreme length of the parish is 28 miles, measured in a 
direct line from east to west; and its extreme breadth, from 
south to north, also in a direct line, is about 18 miles. The 
whole area is estimated to be 183,288 acres. 

* <* Tradition bears, and the common people still believe that the Devil visited 
the Bishop in his castle, that they differed, and that the Devil in his departure 


carried away with him the broadside of the castle, on the stone stairs whereof 


ey still pretend to point out his footsteps.”—Statistical Account of Leochel, 
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al Topography. 

The valley of the Dee may be said to divide the united 
parishes into two nearly equal parts. The ridge of the Grampian 
mountains run from Cairnbannoch, 3,314 feet above sea level, 
the Tollmount (3,146 feet), Ben-iutharn-mhor (3,424 feet), to 
Cairn-ealer (3340 feet), and forms the southern boundary of the 
parish and County. The western boundary with Inverness- 
shire runs from Cairn-ealer along the top of Cairntoul (4,220 
feet), and the Brae-riach ridge (4,225 fect). The northern 
boundaries with Banffshire being formed by the tops of the 
Ben-avon mountains from Ben-mac-dhui, eastward toCorgarff, at 
the source of the Don, the highest being that of Ben-mac-dhui 
(4,296 feet), and the lowest point on this range is near to the 
source of the Don, and 1,500 feet above sea level. The lowest 
point in the parishes is on the Dee, at Polhollick, opposite 
the influx of the water of Gairn, and it is 720 feet above sea 
level; the bridge over the water of Girnock at Woodend, is 
800 feet ; Abergeldie Castle is 840 feet; Balmoral Palace is 
926 feet ; the bridge over the Garrawalt (Garbh-allt) in the forest 
of Ballochbui, is 1,118 feet; Braemar Castle is 1,077 feet; the 
Roman Catholic Church, Braemar, is 1,110 feet ; the Victoria 
Bridge at Mar Lodge is 1,108 feet; and the Linn of Dee is 
1,214 feet above sea level. 

The church of Crathie, which is situated on the north side 
of river, near to the eastern boundary of the parish, is about 
920 feet above sea level, the junction of the Gairnshiel and 
Corgarff road (old military), with the Dceside road opposite 
Balmoral, is 943 feet ; A the old bridge over the Dee at 
Invercauld, 1s 1,054 feet. The bridge over the water of Gairn, 
at Gairnshiel, is 1,110 feet above sca level, and the ridge of the 
Glaschills, which bounds Glengairn with Strathdon on the 
north, over which the old military road is carried, is 1720 feet. 
On the Cairn-well road, from Braemar to Blairgowrie, the old 
bridge of Auchallater, which is nearly 24 miles south of Castle- 
town, is 1205 fcet above sea level, and the summit of this road 
on the Cairn-well-hill, on the Perthshire boundary, is 2,230 
feet. Loch Callater is 1,627 feet. The crest of Loch-na-gar 
(Cac-Carn-Beag), which is in this parish and on the borders of 
Glenmuick, 1s 3,786 feet above sea level. On the north-east 
face of the mountain there is the Loch (2,575 feet), which lics 
immediately under 


‘The steep frowning glones of dark Loch-na-gar,” 


from which, it is said, the mountain derived its name. From 
the edge of the loch, to the top of the mountain, the rocks rise. 


x 
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in Ded ice taer height, from nine to thirteen hundred feet, 
and when viewed from the water below, these rocks have an 
awfully grand, wild, and majestic appearance. Those who 
have seen this dark and gloomy tarn and its dismal sur- 
roundings, bereft by nature of verdure and flowers, will not 
wonder although the fine genius and fertile imagination of 
Byron, conceived that the spirits of “my fathers” and of 
departed heroes dwelt among the stupenduous rocks around 
“ dark Loch-na-gar.” 

The great arterial division ofthe parishes, as before stated, 
runs by the Dee, from below Polhollick, or Balthollick 
on Abergeldie, up to the confluence of the water of Geauly 
with the Dee, nearly two miles above the Linn, thence by 
Glen Geauly to the point, on the Inverness-shire frontier 
mountains,* where the water shears or separates, that which 
falls to the west running through Badenoch to the Spey and 
the Moray Firth; and that which falls to the east goes by 
the Dee to the German Ocean. 

Returning eastwards, we have on our leftthe wilds of Benavon, 
with the mountains of Cairntoul and the Brae-riach ridge, 
standing as westerly outposts of Ben-mac-dhui, the monarch of 
Aberdeenshire mountains, with broad-backed Ben-a-buird on 
the east. On our right we have the northern slopes of the 
Grampians, which are composed of huge mountains, intersected 
by deep wild glens, lying almost at right angles to the course of 
the river, and lofty precipices, especially near the summits, with 
little or no verdure, and but sparsely covered with heath and 
some Alpine plants. On the chief ridge of the south bounding 
mountains of Crathie and Braemar with Forfar and Perth shires, 
are the knaps of Fafernie (3,274 feet), on the south-east 
boundary of the parishes with Glenmuick, and westwards to 
Cairn-ealer ; the most conspicuous mountains on the chain are 
those of the Tollmount (3,143 feet), in the top of Glen Callater ; 
Meal O’dhair (3,019 feet), on the east of the Cairn-well road ; 
and the Cairn-well-hill (8,059 feet), on the west; Carn-nan- 
sach (2,957 feet), and Carn-geoidh (3,194 feet), in the top of 
the Baddoch ; Ben-iutharn-bheag (3,111 feet), and Ben-iutharn- 
mhor (3,424 feet), in the top of Glen-ey ; and Carn-bhac (3,014 
feet.) West of Carn-bhac, the boundary runs along the ridge 
of the Scarsoch mountains, and terminates in Cairn-ealer, on 
the confines of Perth and Inverness shires ; the latter mountain 
forming part of the great central chain of mountains which run 
from Ben Vualach on the east of Loch Ericht in Perthshire, to 


: cas lowest point on the Inverness boundary is about 1,750 feet above sea 
evel. 
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the Braeriach amd Cairngorm mountains east of Strathspey. 
The chief range of mountain eone lying between the valle 
of the Dee and the top of the Grampians, is high and wid. 
and the surface naturally barren and forbidding. In that 
portion from the lower division of the parishes formed by the 
water of Girnock on the east, up to Glen Gelder on the west, 
we have the mountains of Tom Bad-a-mhonaidh (1,553 feet), 
south of Abergeldie Castle ; Craig-Gowan (1,437 feet, on which 
there are Prince Albert’s, and other memorial cairns) south of 
Balmoral Palace ; with Creag-a-ghaill (1,971 feet), Meall-gorm 
(1,809 feet), and Conach-craig (2,777 feet, the two latter being 
on the Glenmuick boundary) ; and the Meikle Pap of Loch-na- 
gar (3,211 feet). Between Glen Gelderand the burn of Fein-dallo- 
char, are the falls of the Garbh-allt, Garrawalt (1,250 feet), there 
is the Princess Royal’s cairn (1,479 feet), in the woods of Gar- 
maddie, which form the western boundary of the royal farm of 
Invergelder. There is the Ripe-hill (1,678 feet), which is all 
panes and Craig-doineanta (2,825 feet), 1s on the borders of 

alloch-buie forest; Cairn-fiachlan (2,703 feet), Creag-liath 
(2,825 seg Meall-coire-na-Saobhaidhe (3,121 feet), which are 
overtopped by Ca-Carn-Beag (3,786 feet), the highest top of 
Loch-na-gar. From the burn of Fein-dallocher, to the lower 
parts of Glen Cluney and Glen Callater, there is the mountain 
of Craig-choimnich* (1,764 feet), which is opposite Braemar 
Castle; Carn-nan-sgliat, with the Lion’s Face (2,260 feet), is 
opposite to Invercauld House, Meall-an-sluichd (2,271 feet) 
which has the small mountain tarn of Loch Phadruig on its 
west shoulder; and the highest point of the White Monts 

3,430 feet), issouth-west of the summit of Loch-na-gar. Between 

len Callater and Glen Cluney, and the burn of the Cairn-well 
(Allt-Brhuididh), the lower mountain is that of Sron-dubht+ 
(1,909 feet), with Craig-nan-gabhar (2,736 feet), and Cairn- 
Tuirc (3,340 feet) ; and between the higher parts of Glen Cluney 
and the Glen of the Baddoch, there is Cairn-aosda (3,003 feet), 
with Loch Brotachan on its south-west face. On the division 
between Glen Cluney and Glen-ey, the lower mountains are 
those of Mhor-shron (2,819 feet), which overlooks Castletown of 
Braemar, and Carn-mhor (2,293 feet), south of New Mar Lodge ; 
and on the central higher ridge between these glens, is 
Craig-a-mhadaidh (2,635 feet), Sgor-mhor (2,908 feet), and west 
of the Baddoch, Carn-cruin (8,075 feet), and An-socach (3,059 
feet). Bordering Glen-ey, on the west, there is Craig-an- 
Lochaim (2,890 feet), and Cairn-creagach (2,928 feet), and in 
the lower part of the glen there are the ruins of Aucherrie (1,404 

* Kenneth’s rock. + The black point. 
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feet), and higher up the glen the solitary shieling of Alltanower, 
1,640 feet above sea level. South of the Linn of Dee is Carn- 
na-moine (2,885 feet), and south of the confluence of the Geaully 
with the Dee, is the mountain of Cairn-liath, 2,676 feet. 
Following Glen Geaully westwards, there is the Glen of Bynach 
and Lodge, on the left; and in the top of the Bynach, 
there is the burn of Allé Shillochvrein, through which the moun- 
tain pass, z.¢., the Glen Tilt road, leads from Braemar to Blair 
Athol. West of Glen Bynach, and on the north-eastern slopes 
of Cairn-ealer, there is Glen Galbie ; and on the north there is 
the mountain pass which leads into the forest of Badenoch and 
Upper Strathspey. 
he range of mountainous ground north of the Dee, runs 
from the western shoulder of the Geallwig mountain, east and 
north of Crathie-naird (1,863 feet above sea level), and between 
that point and Glen Feardar, there is An-creagan (1,857 feet), 
on the east of the Duchrie burn ; Tom-breac (2,276 feet), lies 
to the north of the Moss of Monaltrie, and the Culardoch 
(2,953 feet), on the west, with Creag-mhor (1,643 feet, el aa 
Balmoral), and Leach-gorm (1,946 feet), bordering the valley of 
the Dee. Between Glen Feardar and Glen Slugain, which is 
opposite Castletown of Braemar, the lower range of mountains 
are those of Crag-na-spaine (1,547 feet), Meall-alvie Soe feet), 
with Craig-leek (2,085 feet), and Meall-gorm (2,029 feet), which 
overtop the woods of Invercauld. North-west of Invercauld 
are the mountains of Meikle Elrick (2,318 feet), Meall-an-Slu- 
gain (2,350 feet), and Cairn-hath (2,821 deer bordering the 
upper waters of Glengairn. Between Glen Slugain and Glen 
(uoich, the lower mountains are those of Carn-na-drochaide 
(2,681 feet), and Carn Elrig-mhor (2,068 feet), and east of the 
cee glen of the Quoich, Coire-nan-clach, and at the top of 
engairn is the mountain of Carn-eas,* south top (deas) 3,189 
feet, north top (tuath) 3,556 feet, with Stuc-garbh-mhor (3,580 
feet), on the north, and Ben-avon (3,286 feet), which is on the 
Banffshire boundary. North of the upper glen of the Quoich, 
and between Covre-nan-clach and upper Glen Derry, is the 
mountain of Ben-a-bhuird, «.¢., the ta te mountain (south to 
3,850 feet, north i ae feet, the last being upon the Banfi- 
shire boundary). Between Glen Quoich and Glen Lui, and 
the Glen of Derry, the lower mountain is that of Craig-a- 
bhuilg (2,190 teet), which overlooks the woods of Mar Lodge, 
and is overtopped by Meall-na-guallie (2,550 feet), Beinn-bhreac 
Soe feet), and Bernn-chaoruin (3,553 feet), which is on the 
anfishire boundary, and on the ridge between Ben-a-bhuird 
* The cairn of the cascade. 
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and Ben-mac-dk®i. At the confluence of the water of Derry 
with the Lui, stands Glen Derry Lodge, and the Shieling of 
Lui-beg, which are about 1,386 feet above sea level. 

Between Glen Lui and Glen Dec, the chief lower mountain 
is that of Leachd-nan-uidhean (2,165 feet), which lies to the 
north-west of the Linn, and above the Linn are the fields of 
Delavorar* (1,265 feet), “which is the highest arable or cultivated 
land in the country;” “here,” says Dr. Skene Keith, “ we took the 
elevation of the Dee at its confluence with the Geaully, and 
found it 1,294 feet above the level of the sea.” From this last 
mentioned point, which is about 68} miles from the sea by the 
winding of the river, Glen Dee lies in a north-westerly direction, 
and nearly at right angles to its lower course, and continues so 
for about five miles to the confluence of the Garchory and the 
Geusachan, at which point the river is about 1,650 feet above 
sea level, and within about six miles of the wells of Dee in the 
top of Glen Garchory. North of Glen Geaully, and west of Glen 
Dee, and between the latter glen and the Inverness-shire frontier 
mountains, are the glens and streams of Allt-davie-bheag, 
and Allt-davie-mhor, and the wild rocky glen of the Geu- 
sachan, whose stream is hid in utter solitude in the dark 
ravines of Potendhuon, and being far removed from any human 
habitation, and unfrequented by either cattle or sheep, it is 
more than probable that this is the wildest and most solitary 
district not only in Aberdeenshire, but in Scotland. 

We have gone very sparingly into etymologies, as some 
readers dislike them, but as these ancient Celtic names of 
places are generally short descriptive word-pictures of the 
country extending to the greatest and smallest apiects of nature, 
and as the country senachies, or historians, are fast disappear- 
ing, we deem it the more necessary to give the derivations now 
of some of the more prominent topographical features of this 

art of Aberdeenshire, which has retained the most ancient 
anguage of the country, not in all its purity, as we know and 
have often heard it a that Deeside Gaelic is somewhat akin 
to lead English, not very pure; however, we shall pro- 
ceed, 

The Grampian Mountains are so called from the Gaelic, 
Gruaim, gloominess, and Beinn, a mountain, i.¢c., the gloomy 
mountains, on account of the clouds which often cover them. 

* From the Gaelic, ‘‘ Dail-a-mhaoir-mor,” which means ‘‘the fields of the 
Maormor,” and said to have been a residence of the Maormors of Athol, an 
office held for ‘‘ the uptaking of the King’s dueties and richts.” This office was 
held by an Earle of Fife, mn the reign of Alexander II., which commenced in 


the year 1214, and terminated 1249.—Robertson’s Gaelic Topography, p. 32. 
t+ Dr Skene Keith’s Agriculture of AberdeensIure, App p. 644. 
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The Knaps of Fafernie (Fearna) are said to have been covered 
with the alder tree. Meall-odhair, is the sharp-pointed hill. 
Beiwn-iutharn-mhor, and iutharn-beag, signifies the mountains 
of power and strength ; they are far removed from any human 
habitation, and rarely visited. Carn-bhac, signifies the moun- 
tain of the wild buck; the Scarsach mountains, which abound 
in large projecting rocks, and Cairn Ealer (Iolaire), signifies 
the mountain of the eagles. On the west there 1s Bewmn-a- 
vowrich, i.e., the mountain of roaring or rutting. Cairn-toul 
(Carn-tuil), the mountain of ravines, and Brae-riach (Braighe- 
ribbach), or the speckled mountain, which is overtopped b 
Ben-mac-dhui eee ), the mountain of the blac 
sow. LEast of the latter mountain is Beinn Chaorinn, or, 
aoruinn, 2.¢., the mountain of the plane-trees, but most likel 
the plain of the mountains. Ben-a-vourd (Beinn-a-bhuird), 
the table mountain, Ben-avon (Beinn-abhuinn), the mountain 
of the river, and Cairn-derg, or dearg, the red mountain, so 
called from the reddish colour of its granite. At the top of 
Glen-gairn, there is Carn-eas, the mountain of the cascade, 
with Culardoch, the dark height behind, Tom-bhreac, the 
spotted knoll, on the north of the Moss of Monaltrie (Monadh- 
allt-reidh), with An-creagan, the russet coloured rocky moun- 
tain on the east. The lower mountains bordering the valley 
of the Dee on the north, are, Meall-gorm, or the blue mountain, 
Am-bhealach, the mountain pass, Meikle-elrig, the surrounded 
or enclosed hill (which has recently been enclosed on the east 
by wire fencing), with Carn-liath, or the grey mountain, on the 
north. North of Castletown is Carn-na-drochaide, the moun- 
tain of or at the bridge, which is flanked on the west by Carn- 
elrig, or Lairg-mor, a cairn or rising ground, with an open plain 
hill around it. On this cairn “the armed chieftain and his 
friends took their station, while the people, also armed, gather- 
ing the deer, formed a circle round them. The hounds were 
then let loose, and the men who formed the circle, wounded 
and killed many of the deer with their swords while attempting 
to make their escape.” North-west of Carn-elrig, is Beinn- © 
bhreac, or the spotted mountain, and Meall-na-gualli or 
walloch, v.¢., the hill of cocks, cock-grous. To the south of the 
inn of Dee is Carn-na-moine, or the mossy mountain, and 
Creag-a-chart, the craig of the wild cats at Inver-ey. South of 
Castletown is Mor-shron, the large projection, and Creag-a- 
Mhadaidh, the rock of the wolf, wit Seon dubh, the black 
point, and between Glen Cluney and Glen Callater, Creag-nan- 
gabhar, or goibhre, the rock of the goats. South of Invercauld 
1s Creag-namn-leachda, the craigs with wooded slopes, or copse 
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wood, and Meall-an-sluichda, the hill of worship. On the 
west of Glen Gelder there is Carn-fiaclan, or fiacan, the ravens’ 
hill, and Druim Odhar, or uichdar, the superior ridge, and to 
the south of Balmoral is Creag-a-ghaill, zi white mountain, 
and within the grounds of the Palace there is Craig-gowan, or 
gobhain, the blacksmith’s hill, now the hill of Royal Cairns, 
viz:—Prince Albert’s Cairn, Princess Alice’s Cairn, and Prin- 
cess Helena’s Cairn. 

Most of the streams or rivulets give a name to the valley or 

len through which they run, but not generally to the lochs 
eat which they flow. 

The Dee, the Deva of Ptolmey, is from the Gaelic words 
Da-abh, signifying the double water, formed by the junction of 
the Garchory and the Geusachan, after which it assumes the 
name of Dee. The Garchory signifies the stream of the rugged 
rocks, and the Geusachan, the stream of the small fir trees. 
The Lui, or Laoigh, is the water of the glen of the fawns, the 
Derry, or Direadh, the water of the steep (perpendicular) glen. 
Glen Geaully is the glen of the fair water, the Allt-davies sig- 
nities the two streams, and the Ba or Bay-nock, the water of 
the small knolls. GlJen-ey, or ay, is from Ah, meaning water, 
and in this glen there is the Allt-choinneach, or connie, the 
stream where the people met, and the Allt-sionnach, the stream 
where the judge sat at Aucherrie. North of the Dee there is 
Glen Quoich, quaich, or cuaich, the cup shaped glen with its 
white water of Allanaquoich, and Glen-slugain, the water of 
the miry glen, and the Allt-dowvrie, which simply means the 
water stream. Glen-guirn signifies the stream of the rough 
water, with the Duchrie-water, a smooth flowing stream, from 
the moss of Monaltrie. The Feardar burn, which flows through 
Glen Feardar, in Gaelic Feuardur, signifying the stream of the 
grassy glen. South of the Dee there is the Allt-giornag, or 
gairnog, ue. Girnock, which means the noisy, or gurgling 
stream; and the Gelder-burn, in Glen Gelder, is from the 
Gaelic, Geal-dur, which signifies the stream of the clear water. 
In Balloch-buie there is the Feindallocher-burn, which signifies 
the fair stream on the slope of the hills. The Callater burn in 
Glen Callater, is from the Gaelic choille, a wood, and dur, a 
stream, or the wooded stream, and above Loch Callater the 
stream is called the Allt-an-loch, or the burn which flows from 
the dark loch (Caenn-mhor), in the top of the glen. The 
water of Cluney, as before stated, is from the Gaelic Cluaine, 
or the glen of good pasture. Above the confluence of the 
Baddoch burn, the stream is called the Allt-bruididh, or druidh, 
which means the Druids’ stream, and alongside of this burn is 
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the line of the Romanum iter, from Glen-shee to Speyside, a 
proof that the Druids were everywhere scattered over the 
country, and also of the antiquity of the Gaelic onomatology 
of Scotland. 

Of lochs, we have Loch-na-garbh, in the top of Glen Gelder, 
which signifies the loch of roughness, it being surrounded by 
huge rocky precipices and brokén stones. Lochan-an eton, 
is the lake of birds, and Loch-dubh is the dark loch, the waters 
of both these lochs finding their way to the Dee by the falls of 
the Garrawalt. In Glen Callater there is, first, the small Loch- 
pay: or phadruig, signifying the loch of St. Patrick, who 

d his place of worship on Meall-an-sluichda ; next, we have 
Loch-choille-dur, the wooded loch, and then Loch-ceann-mor, 
2.¢., the king’s loch, on the east of Cairn-nan-tuire. In the 
top of the Baddoch, there is Loch-brothachan, or the muddy 
(dirty) loch. On Carn-tuil there is Loch-na-youn, or the blue 
lake, and east of the highest top of Ben-a-bhuird there is 
the Dubh-lochan, which signifies the small dark loch. 

It will thus appear from what we have now stated, that 
the ancient names of these mountains, valleys, and rivers, were 
derived from the Gaelic, although some of them are composed 
of Gaelic words, which are now almost, if not altogether, 
obsolete; yet we have abundant evidence to show that the 
names of the most prominent features of nature in this part of 
the country are Gaelic, and that Gaelic was the original lan- 
guage of the country. 

Of the names of places in these parishes there is Abergeldie 
(Abhir-gile), which signifies the confluence of the clear stream ; 
Ballach-alach, the pass which heard, or did hear, and 
passing westwards we have Clachanturn (Clach-an-tuirean), 
the stone of mourning or lamenting, to Balmoral (Buite- 
morail, or moreal), which signifies the majestic or mag- 
nificent town,* to the woods of Garmaddie (Garbh-a-mhaidh), 
the rough rocks of the wolf; Mowne-chruinn, bruin, or fruin, 
all meaning mossy hills and warm places. Bealach-buidhe,means 
the yellow pass, but it may also signify the fortunate or pro- 
pitious pass. North of the river there is Balnuilt, which means 
the town at the point of the stream, and Carn-na-cuimhne,+ 

*In Dr. M‘Gillivray’s Deeside, the followmg derivation is given as ‘ bet 
descriptive,”— Bal, a town, mor, great, aol, lime, p. 194. This would ; 
Balmoraol, the great town for lime. 

+ ‘‘On the lands of Monaltry, and on the north bank of the river Dee, in anarrow 
pase (about two miles above the church of Crathie), where there is not above 

yards from the river to the foot of a high, steep, and rocky hill, stands a 
cairn known by the name of Carn-na-cuimhne, or caun of remembrance. The 


tradition of the country is, that, at some period, the country being in danger, 
the Highland chieftains raised their men, and marching through this pass, 
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with its steep shélving rocks. In Glen Feardar there is Bealach- 
lagguain, the pass or hollow of the stream, and Aberarder 
(A tirandedet) which signifies the confluence of the high 
water. Invercauld (Inbhir-caol), signifies the narrow gorge of 
the river. In Glen Cluney, there is Auchallater (A uch-choille- 
dur), which signifies the field of the wooded stream. Balin- 
twim, the town of the knoll; and at the mouth of the Baddoch, 
Coire-na-lerig, signifies the enclosed ravine. In Glen-ey there is 
Aucherrie (Auch-eirigh), which signifies the fields of the retired 
Lae and Altonower (Altun-odhar), the stream of the highest 
ridge. 

: Geology and Soils. 

The geological features of Crathie and Braemar are pretty 
clear and distinct, although the truc limits or exact geographi- 
cal position of the different rocks cannot be described with any 
degree of certainty, owing to the immense mass of superincum- 
bent matter, which in many instances overlies the strata. On the 
top and northern slopes of Loch-na-gar, granite appears to 
occupy the chief position, while in the valley of the river, from 
Crathie to Invercauld, it appears to alternate with gneiss and 
limestone. In Glen Cluney, about six miles south of Castle- 
town, granite is found to form a union with the gneiss and 
quartz-rock, and near to Castletown, at Muickan, serpentine rock 
appears; and from its topographical position, there is little 
doubt that it forms part, or a branch of the great serpentine 
vein which can be traced from Portsoy to Glen Tilt, Here also 
may be seen the gneiss in union with a quartzose mica slate 
(which was at one time worked at Invercauld), and along the 
valley, westwards by Mar Lodge, and the Linn of Dee, gneiss 
and mica slate constitute the principal strata, along with beds 
and dykes of felspar, porphyry, veins of quartz rock, and granu- 
lar limestone. nce occupies a considerable part of the 
mountains from Castletown to the top of Glen Tilt, mixed with 
quartzose mica slate, while on the west of the ee granite 
appears forming the higher mountains ; and ou the east, quartz 
ie to form the ridges of Ben-iutharn-mhor, and some of 
the mountains both east and west of the Cairn-well-hill.* 

Limestone rock is peculiarly abundant along the valley of 
the river. From Crathie, it extends northward to Glengairn, 
caused each man to lay down a stone in this place. When they returned, the 
stones were numbered ; by which means it was known how many men were 
brought into the field, and what number were lost in action. Since that period 
Carn-na-cuimhne (Cairnquheen) has been the watch-word of the country.”— 
Old Statistical Account, 1794. 


* Some of the quartz rock obtained on the mountains of the Cairn-well, 18 said 
to be highly aunferous. 
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and at Invercauld it is found two miles north of the river, but 
to enumerate the different places where it has been wrought, 
would be to name almost every farm and rocky eminence in 
the lower division of the parishes. The rock much the 
same character as that which is found in Glenbucket and 
Cabrach, and is of equal good ate Some specimens of 
fluor spar have been found in Glen Feardar. North of the 
river, granite forms the chief mountain masses from the Dee to 
Glengairn, and it extends westwards through the Ben-avon 
mountains of Ben-a-bhuird and Ben-mac-dhui, to the transverse 
ridge of the Brae-riach, which extends to Cairngorm on the 
north, and to Cairn Ealer on the south. The extreme bound- 
aries of this extensive granite district may be said to run by 
the valley of the Avon on the north (which is in Banffshire), 
the moss of Monaltrie on the east, the Dee on the south, and 
the Brae-riach ridge on the west; comprehending within its 
bounds some of the highest mountains in Britain. 

The granite is of a pretty uniform compound of felspar, which 
in colour is either brick-red, flesh-red, or yellowish white ; the 
quartz being grey, and the mica, often in small quantity, silver- 
white, brown, or black. The solid framework of this extensive 
mountainous country may be viewed as one vast granite tract, 
composed of rocks rising into tabular masses, shelving preci- 

ices, and huge quadrangular blocks, frequently surrounded 
y immense cairns, or heaps consisting of fragments of rock 
and gravel, presenting a truly weather-beaten appearance ; and 
a true picture of the utmost sterility of an Alpine country. 
Here, it may be observed, there are few rugged peaks, or sh 
augilles, so often met with in an Alpine country where this roc 
predominates ; in general the summits of the mountains are 
rounded, while in many instances they present extensive flat 
surfaces of decomposed rock, gravel, and sand. Near the 
summits, and on both faces of the mountains, we meet with a 
number of semicircular hollows, which have, on the mountain 
side, precipitous rocks and steep acclivities, which, in the 
language of the country, are usually termed “ corries,” from the 
Gaelic “ Covre,” pune deep hallow. or ravine, and generally 
there is some distinguishing term annexed, such as Coire-nan- 
clach, the ravine, or deep hollow of stones, Coire-buidhe, the 
ellow or auburn ravine, &c. Although naked and sterile, the 
raemar mountains are celebrated for their rock crystals. In 
the drusy eavities of Ben-mac-dhui, Ben-a-bhuird, and Loch-na- 
gar, the beryl and topaz are found. These quartz crystals are 
also to be found in most of the other mountains of the group, 
and among the debris of the mountain streams. They vary in 
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colour,* from white to pink, yellow, brown, or black, and 
although the true beryl of the mineralogist, it has been de- 
signated emerald and aqua marine. These well known stones, 
we may only add, are merely coloured varieties of rock crystal. 

We next come to notice that of deposits, unconsolidated 
matter, such as that which exists in the valley of the river, and 
along the banks of some of the larger streams, which consist 
chiefly of loose rounded pebbles, gravels, and fine sand, formed by 
the effects of frost with other attending circumstances as destruc- 
tive agents, all derived from adjoining rocks and superincum- 
bent strata. There are in most of the glens and lower valleys, 
large accumulations of shingle, composed of rounded quartz, 
gneiss in slaty fragments, and masses or blocks of granite 
many tons in weight, bearing evident marks of long subjection 
to aqueous attrition ; these, however, exhibit nothing remark- 
able either in structure or position. 

On the lower mountains there are extensive tracts of peat 
mosses, with the remains of large trees imbedded (chiefly 
pine), where not a tree is now to be seen standing—which bears 
irrefragable evidence that this part of the country was at one 
time a complete forest. Peat is also very generally distributed 
over the lower flats, but it would be impossible to describe or 
give an outline of its area. 

Soils—In this high mountainous region, with the Dee 
intersecting it only as a narrow fissure, there is but a small 
extent of land which is capable of being cultivated, and of 
bearing cereal crops. That which lies along the valley of the 
river may be called light sandy loam, of no great fertility, but 
oes dry it generally bears early crops, which are cultivated 
in the country. On the lower hill slopes, the soil is of a 
better quality, and of a more productive nature, where there 
is a larger quantity of aluminous matter in the subsoil; and 
that which hes on the higher ground is black and moorish, 
the quality depending very much on the size and nature 

* “©The most common are, the brown of different shades, and next the topaz. 
There are also beautiful amethysts and emeralds, though these are rare to be 
met with, particularly the latter ; and what 1s remarkable, amethysts are only 
to be found on Loch-na-garaidh ; emeralds, topazes, and the brown in Binn-na- 
buird ; topazes and the brown kind only on Binn-na-muick-duibt, and the other 
mountains in these parishes. The first of these stones that attracted notice, 
and were cut by a lapidary were found on Cairngorm, in Strathspey, but con- 
nected with the above ridge of mountains, which gave rise, though very impro- 
perly, to the general name of Cairngorm stones. ””—Old Statistical Account, 1795. 

+ Some of the mosses are 3000 feet above sea level, and are full of the remains 
of fir trees, and some of the highest mountains derive their names from the 
wood which had grown upon them, such as Beinn-chaormn, or aoruinn, the 


plane-tree mountain, the Knaps of Fafernie, or fearna, the hillocks among the 
alder trees, &c. 
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of the ingredients which compose the substrata, whether solid 
prea or decomposed rock, quartz, or gneiss, and clay slate. 

uch of this kind of soil hardly repays the labour of the 
agriculturist, except on the sheltered hill slopes and valleys, and 
where the crops are thoroughly protected against the ravages 
of cloven-footed herbivorous animals. In most of the trans- 
verse glens, and in the larger corries, and on some of the lower 
hill slopes, the alluvial soil nourishes luxuriant herbage, but on 
the higher mountains and among the rocky precipices there is 
little vegetation. The quartz mountains west of Cairn Tuirc 
exhibit little, but their white weather-beaten summits, which 
are sterile in the highest degree, whilst the lower gneiss regions 
stretching from Castletown to Glen Bynach, do not contrast 
much more favourably, except that the mountains are better 
covered with peat moss and brown heath, occasionally relieved 
by yellowish green patches, which indicate the presence of 
springs. 

Between Castletown and Mar Lodge, the valley of the river 
presents an extensive flat or bottom of several mules in length, 
and about half a mile in breadth, and here the slopes of the 
mountain rise very abruptly on both sides. Here the river, 
in times of flood, and along with its impetuous tributary of 
the Quoich (with Lochan-creagain at its mouth) frequently sub- 
merges a large extent of this low lying gravelly holm. Above 
Mar Lodge, and towards the Linn of Dee, the valley becomes 
narrower, while, at the Linn, cultivation ceases. he valley, 
for several miles westwards of the Linn, appears to have been 
at no very remote period covered with natural fir trees, the 
remains of which are to be seen among a few solitary trees 
which are still standing. Here the soil, or upper crust, seems 
to have been formed chiefly by the decomposition of the 
deciduous parts of trees and heath, with lighter alluvia from 
the mountains (the subsoil being boulder gravel and peat earth), 
and is covered with heath, coarse grass, and some Alpine plants, 
with stripes of green pasture and birch bushes along the margins 
of the streamlets. The lower mountains bordering the valley 
of the Dee, and Glen Geaully on the south, are only partially 
covered with heath, while the upper ranges are rocky, bleak, 
and bare. Those lying to the north of the Geaully and along 
Glen Dee, present nothing but barrenness, rocks, the rudest 
grandeur of nature, not only mocking cultivation, but even 
vegetation. 
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Hydrography. 


The principal river is the Dee, which has its source in the 
wells of Dee, on the south-west of Ben-mac-dhui. On the 
right or south bank of the river, the chief tributary streams 
are those of the Girnock, which forms a portion of the eastern 
boundary of the parish with Glenmuick; the burn of Glen Gelder 
which flows from the Loch of Loch-na-gar; the burns of Loch- 
an-eion, and Fein-dallocher, which flows from Lochs Loch-an- 
eion and Loch-dubh; the Cluney Water, with its tributaries 
which flows from Loch Callater and Loch Brotachan ; the water 
of Coire-mulzie, the waters of pheee and its many small 
tributary streams; the water of Geaully, with its tributaries, 
the Bynach, the Galbie, and the Allt Davies ; and the mountain 
torrent of the Geusachan, which flows from Loch-na-youn on 
Cairntoul. The tributary streams on the left or north bank of 
the river, are those of the burns of Crathie-naird and Glen 
Feardar, the waters of Allt-dowrie, and Glen-slugain opposite 
Castletown, the waters of Glen Quoich, and the confluent 
waters of the Lui and the Derry, about half a mile below the 
Linn, with other small mountain torrents higher up Glen Dee. 

Fishing—The Dee affords excellent salmon fishing, and is 
well stored with salmo-eriox and fario. Most of its tributar 
streams are well stored with common trout and pike. Loch 
Callater contains small sized salmon, large pike, and plenty of 
common trout. Loch Brotachan contains small sized red-fleshed 
trout, and is considered to be the best trout loch in this part 
of the country. 

Lochs, Innns, Cataracts, and Cascades.—Loch-na-gar is a 
small dark brown water loch on the north-east face of the 
mountain, 2,575 feet above sca level, and covers an area of 32 
acres. Loch-an-eion and Loch-dhu, both on the north-west 
face of Loch-na-gar, the former stands at an elevation of 2,600 
feet above sea level, and covers an area of 15 acres, the latter 
about 2,950 feet, and covers an area of 18 acres, Loch Phadruig 
on the east of Glen Callater, is about 2,200 feet, and covers an 
area of 8 acres. Loch Callater covers an area of about 80 acres, 
and is 1,627 feet above sea level; and in the top of this Glen, 
on the east of Cairn Tuire,* there 1s Loch-ceann-mor, 2,196 fect, 
and it covers an area of six acres. 

Loch Brotachan lies in the top of Glen Baddoch, on the north- 
west shoulder of the eset at an elevation of 2,303 
feet, and covers an area of about 30 acres. The Dubh-lochan 
is on the east of Ben-a-bhuird in Coire-nan-clach. It covers an 


* From the Gaelic, Carn-nan-tore, 7 ¢, the mountain of wild boars 
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area of about 12 acres, and is about 3,150 feet above sea level. 
Loch Etichan is a small wild loch, a short way east of the top 
of Ben-mac-dhui and Loch-na-youn, sometimes called Stirtaig, 
a lonely mountain tarn on the south-west of Cairntoul. Besides 
those we have here enumerated, there are many other small 
lochs in the mountains of Ben-avon, lying in corries and in 
glens. Hogg says— 
‘*’Mid wastes that dern and dreary lie, 
One mountain rears its mighty form, 


Disturbs the moon in passing by, 
And smiles above the thunderstorm.” 


The Linn of Dee deserves notice only on account of the river 
being confined for about 60 yards between two rocky pre- 
cipices, where in some parts the gorge of the water channel is 
only about four feet in width. This rocky chasm 1s spanned 
by a neat bridge of one arch, from which a fine view of the 
Linn can be obtained, but as some visitors are not content with 
this prospect, they descend and step across the gorge, and after 
landing themselves on the south side, at a lower level on a 
narrow ledge, at the bottom of a precipitous rock, they then 
obtain a better view of the difficulty they have to encounter in 
returning, and stare with horror depicted in their countenance, 
as we have seen some do, at the danger of their situation. 
About a mile and a half below the Linn, and in Glen-ey, about 
two miles above Inver-ey, there is a deep, narrow, rocky gorge 
through which the stream flows, called the “ Black Colonel’s 
Cave,” said to have been the hiding retreat of a Colonel 
Farquharson, of Inver-ey, near to which are the ruins of his 
castle at Aucherrie, and the ruins of the chapel where he was 
buried. Three miles above Castletown are the falls of Corrie- 
mulzie, near New Mar Lodge, and four miles below, are the 
falls of the Garrawalt, in the centre of the forest of Balloch-bui. 
The falls of the Quoich (1,311 feet), are about two miles higher 
» than Loch-an-Creagan (1,087 feet), which is near the influx 
of the Quoich with the Dee. In Glen Lui there are two water 
falls within about a mile of the Dee, and near the confluence 
of the Lui and the Derry, which is about three miles from the 
river, there is the old Dam which was made for storing water 
for the put ose of floating wood from the Glens of Derry and 
Lui to the Dee. Higher up, and in Glen Garchory, through 
which the Dee flows, or rather tumbles, the cataracts and 
cascades are numerous; one cataract near the source of the 
river being about 1,000 feet, almost in perpendicular height, 
while its whole course in this rocky glen is over a series of 
cascades, precipices, and through is deep corries, amidst 
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wild and fae ee wed: without scarcely a trace of vegeta- 
tion. The Geusachan has its source in Loch-na-youn on Cairn- 
toul, and after a short course of about four miles through rocky 
recipices, ranging from 100 to 1,500 feet, in perpendicular 
eight, finally discharges itself over a cataract of about 1,000 
feet, into the Dee at the bottom of Glen Garchory. 
Springs.—Throughout the whole of this mountainous dis- 
trict, springs of pure water are numerous. Many of the 
mountain streams are tinged with moss, but the few people 
who live on the borders of these, have no occasion to resort to 
them, as they are amply supplied from springs of the purest 
water of health-giving quality. There are some chalybeate 
springs, but not one of them are known to be possessed of any 
singular virtue. 


Woods and Forests. 


The south valley of the Dee is almost closely wooded ; 
from the Knock-hill, in Glenmuick to the Linn of Dee, a 
distance of 184 miles in a direct line, which is the longest 
continuous line of ground covered with trees, and about 
the highest planted ground inthe County. Commencing on 
the lower division, the most conspicuous plantations are those 
of Craig-Guibhais (1,595 feet), and the Genechal (1,500 fect), 
on Abergeldie; Craig-gowan, Garmaddie, the Ripe-hill, and 
Moine-cruin on Balmoral ; Balloch-bui (1,200 feet), and Craig- 
choinnich on Invercauld ; with those of Auchindryne, and 
Corrie-mulzie (1,500 feet), with Craig-bheag (1,800 feet), and 
Craig-a-chait (1,800 feet), on New Mar Lodge. The higher 
situated plantations on Abergeldie consist of mixed Scots firs 
and larch, which are of fair sizes and good quality. Along the 
Dee, by the mansion, there are some good specimens of Scots firs 
and spruce, larch, beech, ash, sycamore, the rowan, and birch 
trees; the most remarkable of these for size being some of the 
larch, spruce, and ash trees. On Balmoral, the plantations are 
chiefly young, the greater portion being planted since Her 
Majesty made it her Highland home. The lower plantations . 
consist of almost every variety of forest tree, with the newest 
and rarest coniferz,* laid out 1n clumps and belts for ornament 
and shelter. The higher ground of Craig-gowan (with its 
cairns), the woods of Garmaddie, and the Ripe-hill being com- 
posed chiefly of Scots firs and larch, and being mixed with 
older native pine trees, birch, and aspen, the woodland contrasts 

* Here there are three Wellingtonias, which were planted in 1857, in light 
Sandy soil, on open gravel, and their respective heights are S feet 51n. ; 8 feet 


10 in. ; and 9 feet 7 n., with stems at the ground, averaging from 12 to 20 in. 
in circumference, and they appear quite hardy. 
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favourably with the higher barely heath-clad rocky mountains 
around Loch-na-gar, which form the back ground. The exten- 
sive lawn which lies along the Dee, and chiefly to the west of 
the palace, is flat, but highly diversified in outline, and orna- 
mented with clumps of evergreen shrubs and natural birch 
copse, “ whose sweet fragrance embalms the air,” while the 
river, in graceful retiring bends, runs placidly past. The 
palace is pleasantly and happily set down on a broad terrace, 
which is slightly elevated above the lawn, and being in an 
open commanding position, fine views of the beautifully 
wooded valley of the Dee are obtained, and of the distant 
Grampian mountains to the south-east, and of Ben-avon on 
the north-west. 

The royal residence is built in the form of two semi-detached 
squares, in the mixed castellated style of Gothic architecture, 
and is chen) understood to have been designed by His Royal 
Highness the late Prince Consort. The building is artistically 
adorned with castellated towers, high pitched gables, and 
conical turrets ; and altogether forms a pleasing picture in 
the landscape. The material used in the building is Crathie 

anite, almost pure white, which was obtained within a short 

istance of the castle. 

The original entrance to the grounds was from the old south 
Deeside road, through a rather plain gateway, and a short 
twisted approach led to the castle. A new entrance from the 
north Deeside road was made by a neat iron girder bridge 
across the Dee, which stands upon granite piers, with handsome 
ballustrades. By this approach, the most prominent object 
which meets the view, other than the palace, is the Prince 
Consort's statue, on the left, and the royal dairy farm buildings 
and the new laundry, on the right ; the approach itself leading 
ae a rich variety of evergreens and ornamental birch copse- 
wood. 

After passing the Balmoral plantations, or woodsof Garmaddie, 
we come to the natural Scots fir forest of Balloch-bui, which 
extends from Connachat Cottage to the bridge of Invercauld, 
a distance of three miles along the Dee, and from one to three 
miles in breadth therefrom. This once famed forest. still con- 
tains some Bots specimens of Scots firs, which are said to be 
200 years old and upwards. 

The finest and most remarkable pine trees in this forest were 
grown on open gravel soil, and the writer of this article (about 
30 years ago), measured some of them, which ranged from 
six to ten feet in circumference, four feet from the ground, 
with a clear bole of from 50 to 80 feet in height. These 
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were chiefly starffling in the lower parts of the forest along the 
river, but in some of the higher parts, towards the falls of the 
Garrawalt, and in Glen-beg, fine groups of pines were to be 
found, along with large natural-grown birch trees, and some 
larch. Along the margin of the river, from the bridge of Dee, 
and westward to Braemar Castle, there is a fine variety of Scots 
firs, larch, spruce, and hardwood trees ; and in the face of the 
almost insurmountable bee a which form the base of 
Carn-sgliat and Craig-choinnich, there are, in the clefts of the 
rocks, numerous groups of gnarled pines, birch, and aspen trees, 
which appear to have but a bare existence, while the Scots firs 
and larch trees on the higher ground by Dhu-chlais, Coire- 
ferdgie, and Castletown of Braemar, have a more promising 
appearance iy having a better position. 

n Glen Ciuney there are but few planted trees, and these 
consist of some clumps of Scots firs and larch, with some soli- 
tary firs, bushes of natural birch, and alders, with some aspen 
and rowan trees, and a solitary ash tree of no mean size at the 
Muickan. 

From Castletown, westwards by New Mar Lodge and Inver- 
ey, to the Linn of Dee, the planted trees consist of Scots firs, 
largely mixed with larch. On the stcep bank of the river, and 
on the lower hill slopes, birch and hazel scrub, with natural 
ae firs prevail ; while at the falls of Corrie-mulzie and New 

ar Lodge, there is a pleasant variety of planted trees, which 
consist of several ae of hardwood, spruce, firs, and larch. 
The clumps of planted ground at Inver-ey and at the Linn, 
are mostly composed of larch, mixed with ee and some old 
weather-beaten Scots firs. In Glen-ey, there are some old 
hard-wood trees near the ruins of Aucherrie, with birch scrub 
on the banks of the stream, and a small clump of larch around 
the shooting lodge of Alltanower. 

Returning to the lower division of the parishes north of the 
river, the plantations of Scots firs and larch, along with the 
ground which is covered with natural grown firs and birch, the 
whole valley is richly clothed with trees; from Crathie-naird 
to the Linn of Dee, a distance of about 134 miles in a direct 
line. From Crathie-naird to Glen Feardar there is a fine variety 
of Scots firs and natural birch, at Balnuilt and Carn-na- 
cuumhne, while opposite Balmoral, there is the large young 
plantation of Creag-mhor, which consist chiefly of mixed Scots 
firs and larch. Along the east side of Glen Feardar, from Bal- 
lachlaggan to Auchtavan. and at the top of the Bealach, there 
are numerous large clumps of firs, mixed with natural birch. 
From the mouth of Glen Feardar and the Inn of Inver (alias 
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Civil-bonnets), westward to Glen-slugain, the woods and planta- 
tions of Invercauld proper,* occupy the whole of the valley and 
the lower slopes of the mountains. These plantations consist 
chiefly of Scots firs and larch of various ages, but mostly old, 
and mae ound which is from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above sea 
level. Much of this higher ees is steep and rocky, conse- 
quently the trees do not nearly cover it, and many of them are 
only stunted bushes. The private grounds of Invercauld 
occupy about two miles of the valley on the north side of the 
river, and are sheltered by the now partially wooded slopes of 
Craggan-rour, which were at one time covered with a rich 
variety of well-grown forest trees. The residence of Invercauld 
is embowered among fine ornamental trees, but stands perfectly 
open to view from the east, south, and west, with a fine lawn 
and broad haugh in front, bordered by the Dee on the south, 
which has here a rather sluggish meandering course. In the 
private grounds and adjoining plantations, there are some fair 
specimens of the horse chestnut, birch, aspen, ash, elm, silver 
firs, spruce, alder, rowan, larch, and of Scots firs. 

Between Glen Slugain and Glen Quoich, and for about three 
miles up the latter, the lower slopes of the mountains are 
partially covered with Scots firs, birch, and larch, but except in 
the lower parts of these glens, and in the valley of the river, 
most of the trees have a stunted and weather-beaten appearance. 
From Glen Quoich to Glen Lui, and on the lower slopes of 
Craig-Bhuilg are the plantations of Doire-bhraghad, which lie 
to the north of Old Mar Lodge,t and extend up to the Linn of 
Dee. These woods consist chiefly of old Scots firs, which are in 
most places but thinly scattered over the ground, some of them 
have every appearance of being the remnant members of the 
primeval forest of Mar. 

* «Mr Farquharson of Invercauld alone has planted above 14 millions of the 
former (Scotch firs), and upwards of a million of larch, with a great variety of 
others.”—Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account, 1795. 

+ ‘‘ The soil of this country, in general, is favourable to the growth of forest 
trees. Besides birch, a kind of poplar, known by the name of quaking ash, 
the alder, the roan tree, or mountain ash, a species of the S| &e., &e. 
There are, in these parishes, extensive natural fir woods, belonging to the Earl 
of Fife, Mr. Farquharson of Invercauld, Mr. Gordon of Abargeldis, and Mr. 
Farquharson of Inver-ey ; as also, large plantations of Scots firs and other trees.” 
—Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account, 1795. 

+ ‘* The only part of the forest of Marr, which is now used as kept forest, is 
in Braemar. The Earl of Fife and Mr. Farquharson of Invercauld have, each 
of them, extensive forests, which are well stocked with red and roedeer. From 
the great care and attention which has been paid to these animals for some years 
past, they are now so numerous and domesticated, that they are to be seen in 
numbers from the windows of the houses of Invercauld and Lodge. At the 


latter place, about the beginning of May, 100 stags have been seen at once feed- 
ing on the lawn,”—Sir John Sinclair's Statistical Account, 1795. 
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The lowest trees in the Mar Lodge plantations stand about 
1,090 feet above sea level, and the highest, 1,826 feet. For 
about one mile above the Linn of Dee, and for about three 
miles along Glen Lui, there are still some clumps and solitary 
pine trees, which have a very ancient appearance. Some of 
them are pretty tall and straight in the stem, others are gnarled 
and twisted, and appear to have stood the blasts ok many 
hundred winters. is the old forest of Mar there are still a few 
fine specimens of the Pinus sylvestris, which are found by 
measurement to contain from 100 to upwards of 200 cubic feet 
of timber, and can be traced from similar trees that have been 
cut down, to be upwards of 300 years old. 

In the grounds of Old Mar Lodge, there are some very fine 
larch trees, and silver firs, and in the grounds of New Mar 
Lodge, and Corrie-mulzie, there are some well-grown plane trees, 
and thriving spruce firs, standing at an elevation exceeding 
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Among the rarer indigenous plants which are to be found in 
this district of the County, we give the following list, chiefly of 
upland and Alpine plants :-— 


ee Alpina—Alpine Lady’s Mantle Alopecurus Alpinus—Alpine Fox- 

Tass. 

Asplenium adiantum-nigrum—Black Maiden-hair Spleen-wort. Asplenium viride 
—Green Maiden-hair Spleen-wort. 

Asplenium trichomanes—Maiden-hair Spleen-wort. <Asplenium septentrionale— 
Forked Spleen-wort 

Avena Alpina—Alpine Oat Grass. Botrychium lunaria-—Common Moon-wort 

ae JSragils-—Brittle Bladder Fern. Cystopteris Alpwwa—Alpme Bladder 

rm. 


e 

Cystopteris dentata—Toothed Bladder Fern. Cystopteris montana—Mountain 
Bladder Fern. 

Carex rupestris—Rock Carex. Carex atrata—Black Carex. 

Carex leporina—Hare’s-foot Carex. Dryas octopetala—Mountain Avens. 

ees nigrum—Common Crow Berry. yuusetum fluratde—Water Horse- 
tai 


Equisetum limosum—Smooth Naked Horse-tail. Festuca (var )—Fescue. 

Galium boreale—Cross-leaved Bed-straw. C'entrananwals—Smal] AlpineGentian. 

Gnaphalium Supinum—Dwarf Alpe Cud-weed. Gnaphalium diotcum—Moun- 
tain Cud-weed. 

Goodyera repens—Creeping Goodyera. Hieracium Alpinum—Mountain Hawk- 


weed. 

si a cata Wilsoni—Scottish Filmy Fern. Juncus trifidus—Three-leaved 
Rush. 

Juniperus nana—Dwarf Alpine Juniper. Luzula arenata—Curved Mountain 


ood-rush. 
Lolium tementulum—Bearded Darnel. Lycopodium Alpinum—Savine-leaved 

Club-moss. 
Lycopodium Selaginoides—Alpine Club-moss. Lycopodium clavatum—Common 

lub-moss. 


Meum athamanticum—Spignell. Mysotis Alpesiris—Rock Scorpion Grass. 
Myrica gale-—Sweetgale, Dutch Myrtle. Ozyria reniformis—Kidney-leaved 
‘" Mountain Sorrel. 
. Y 
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Pheum Alpinum—Alpine Cat’s-tail Grass. Poa nemoralis—Wood Meadow- 


Potentilla ie aia Alpine Cinquefoil. Salix vaccinifolia—Bilberry- 
leaved Willow. : : 
Salix rupestris—Silky Rock Sallow. Sazifraga cernua—Drooping Bulbous Saxi- 


rage. 

Baxifroga rivularis—Alpine Brook Saxifrage. Sazifraga aizoidee—Yellow Moun- 
tain Saxifrage. ; 

Sibbaldia ProcuabeusT foeaiibent Sibbaldia. Stellaria cerastoides—Alpine 
Stitch-wort. 

Veronica Alpina—Alpine Speedwell. Veronica saxatilis—Rock Speedwell. 


Farms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 

No. atand above No. atand above No. atandabove No. atandabove No. at and above 
£1 50 20 £10 


00 £ £ £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
12 ll 31 33 21 
And 12 occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 
Valuation, or Rent of Land mm the Parish of Crathie and Braemar, 


year 1872-73, . ; : é ; : : £4,754 19 8 

Do. | Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
lands, . : : : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 2,544 18 O 
Do Shootings and Fishings, where Let, ‘ . . 4,282 0 0 
Do. Mills, Lochnagar Distillery, Hotels, and Shops, . 127 0 0 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, : 452 10 0 
Total value, : : : ; : . £12,161 7 8 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
Her Majesty the Queen, Balmoral and Abergeldie. 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Fife, Mar Lodge. 
Colonel James Ross Farquharson of Invercauld. 


The other Proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are 31 in number. 

Farming.—Leases are usually granted both on agricultu- 
ral and grazing farms, for 19 years, and the usual rotation 
of cropping the fifth shift course, but as the extent of land 
under cultivation is small, compared with the whole extent of 
the parish, and as most of the farms have hill grazings attached, 
art of the arable land is frequently allowed to remain much 
nb in pasture than the two years prescribed by the rotation, 
while on a great many of the larger grazings there is no land 

under cultivation at all, the most of it being unfit for tillage. 
Farm buildings have undergone considerable improvements 
within the past 30 years, aa in general the houses on the 
larger farms have slated roofs, those on the smaller holdings 
being “heathered.” Inclosures by stone dykes are numerous, 
some of them es capable of protecting the crops from the 
inroads of sheep, and within the past few years wire fences have 
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been erected fr excluding the red deer from the younger 
plantations, and in some cases for the protection of agricultural 
crops. These fences, gencrally, are composed of eight wires of 
three-ply galvanized wire, with iron straining posts ; the inter- 
mediate posts being rustic larch, placed about seven feet apart. 
The height of the fence standing from six to seven feet to the 
top wire. Such a fence costing in this district about Is. 10d. 


per lineal yard. 
Roads. 


The chief leading roads are the Aberdeen, Ballater, and 
Braemar road, with the Cairn-well road from Castletown to the 
Spital of Glen-shee, and the old military road from Crathie- 
naird to Gairn-shiel and Strathdon The south Deeside road, 
which formerly led from Ballater to Braemar, is now open onl 
from Ballater to the Crathie chain or suspension bridge Gahieh 
was built in 1834), at Easter Balmoral. These leading roads 
are, in general, well kept, but they scarcely afford the necessary 
accommodation for the district. 


Bridges. 

The most important public road bridge is the one which 
spans the Dee at Invercauld, and here there are two; the old 
bridge on the line of the military road, although superseded, 
is still standing; the next is that of the bridge across the 
Cluney, in Castletown, which was built about 20 years ago in 
ee of an old one, on the line of road leading to New Mar 

odge and the Linn of Dee. 


Mansion Houses. 


Old Mar Lodge is a plain building of some antiquity, but 
only remarkable for its pleasant situation. New Mar Lodge, 
or Corrie-mulzie Cottage, is a modern building, occupied only 
as shooting quarters. Tnvercauld House, an old mansion in a 
very attractive situation, 1s at present undergoing several 
alterations, with some additions. Abergeldie is avery venerable 
mansion, and the Highland residence of H. R. H the Prince of 
Wales.* The building is castellated, but of no correet form or 
style of architecture. It is pleasantly situated on the right 
bank of the river, surrounded by fine old trees of various kinds, 
and commands extensive views of the valley of the Dee, the 
Grampians, and the mountains of Ben-avon, on the west. It 
is 64 miles from the Ballater Railway Station by the south 
Deeside road ; the distance by the north or chief road being 
but 54 miles. 

* The Duchess of Kent resided here previous to its occupation by H.R. H. 
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The Manse of Crathie, a most comfortable residence, stands 
on the north bank of the river, a little below Balmoral, to which 
is attached a glebe of about seven acres. The Church was 
built in 1806, and is seated for 1,400. 

There are two hotels in Castletown, the Fife, and the Far- 

uharson Arms, and one at Inver, which is 94 miles from 
llater, and 64 miles from Castletown. 

The church of Crathie is seven miles from the Ballater ter- 
minus of the Deeside Railway, and it is 434 miles from Aber- 
deen, Castletown of Braemar is 16 miles from Ballater, and 
594 miles by road and rail from Aberdeen. 


Fairs. 
There are three annual fairs held at Castletown, one on thé 
1st Thursday in June (O. 8), one on the 3rd Monday in Sep- 
tember (0. gy and one on the last day of November (0. 8.) 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF CRATHIE AND BRAEMAR, 
DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4tra MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, _.. : ; . £823 15 0 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 710 2 

——_————._ £831 5 2 

a 
Expenditure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . £356 1 0 
Rehef of Casual Poor, ; ‘ : : 20 3 6 
Medical Relief, . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 5 2113 6 
Management, . . ; . . : 37 710 
Law Expenses, : ‘ : ‘ ; 2119 9 
Expended on Buildings, not being authorised, . 16 8 0 
Balance 1n hand, F . 357 1] 7 

Total Expenditure, : ; : : ‘ . £831 5 2 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 14Tu MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Reheved during the year. _| Died or ceased to! Casual Poor. 


a . Fatuous 

n or 
Regis- Other 

1861. | sates, | Females. | Total | DePend-| ‘teesq |Depend-| casual | Depend-| Insane. 
ants. Poor. ants. Poor. ants. 


1,574 | 7 47 54 | 20 5 2 10 9 8 





The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are three 
elected members or managers on the Board. 
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II—CIVIL HISTORY. 


In the Irish annals of Ulster, it is stated that, in the year, 729, 
Angus M‘Fergus, King of the Picts, and Lord of Galloway, 
routed the Maori: of Atholl, and vanquished his territory, 
which, at that time, comprehended that portion of Aberdeen- 
shire known as the district of Mar, after which it continued 
with his descendants for many centuries. The title Maormor, 
has been long called in English, Mair, or Mayor, and that, in 
the reign of Alexander II. (which began in 1214, and ended in 
1249), a statute was passed, which runs as follows :—“ Na Earle, 
nor his servants, may enter into the lands of any freeholders, 
holding of the king, or tak up this unlaw, bot onlie the Earle 
of Fife ; and he may not enter as Earle, bot as Mair to the king, 
of the Earldome of Fife, for uptaking of the king’s deuties and 
richts."* The same annals further state, that a great battle 
was fought at Corebridge-on-Tyne, A.D. 918, between “the 
Danes and the people of Alban,” in which many of the latter 
were killed, “ but neither their king nor any of their Maormors 
were slain.” In that very ancient document, the Pictish Chro- 
nicle, it is stated, that, in the year after the battle of Brunan- 
burgh, which was fought in 938, Dubican, or Dowbiggin, son 
of the Maormor of Angus, died; and, under this designation, 
and in addition, we have the Maormors of Atholl, Buchan, and 
Moray ; and that these Maormors, were, while in office, the 
Vilastecy king. The office conferred powers, which he, the 

aormor, otherwise had no right to; but such an office was 
not considered as unworthy of being held by the richest nobles 
in Scotland, who often rendered but slight obedience to the 
Ard-righ, or supreme king of the ancient Gael.+ 

In the topography of Braemar, we find the name of a place 
in Glen Dee, referring to this very ancient title which was held 
in remote ages by Caledonian nobles, viz, that of Dalavorar, in 
Gaelic, Dail-a-mhoir-mor, signifying “the fields of the Maor- 
mor,” or the place where the Maormor of Atholl, or his deputy, 
had his residence ; and that the whole of the united parishes 
of Crathie and Braemar have been originally king’s forests, 
and, along with the forests of Atholl, Badenoch, and Glenavon, 
constituted the principal part of the great Caledonian forest. 
In proof of which, in the deep peat mosses within this ex- 
tensive range of country which occupies the central Alpine 
parts of Scotland, there are still to be found the remains of 


* Statutes of Alexander II., Cap. 15, Sec 3. 
+ Robertson’s Gaelic Topography, pp 32, 33. 
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larpe trees, where not a tree is now to be seen, affording the 
most undoubted proof that the whole country had formerly 
been covered with wood. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century, letters of Balliory 
were granted by the sovereigns, beginning with one from James 
IV., in 1498. But previous to this Commissions of Forestry 
had been granted to various parties by the Earl of Argyll as 

rincipal Forester “of the haill forests of the realme of Scot- 
and.” In 1513, his said Majesty, James the fourth, “ out of his 
certaine knowledge and proper motive, renounced to William, 
brother to the deceased George, Earl of Rothes, and his heirs, 
certain lands and baronies in fee and heritage for ever; and, 
with free forest where woods and trees are, giving therefere, 
yearly, a suit to the three head courts of the shires of Fife, 

erth, Forfar, Aberdeen, and Elgin, which document is dated, 
Edinburgh, the 14th July, 1513.’ 

About the year 1568, at the close of Queen Mary’s reign, 
John, Earl of Mar, acquired the lands of Braemar, and while 
acting as Regent under the reign of King James VI., he granted 
a commission to Sir Colin Campbell of Bocquhane, Lord of 
Lorne, which is dated “ Leith, 21st June, 1572, to pursue and 
apprehend divers persons within the bounds of Moray, who 
were guilty of theft, manslaughter, murder, and other hateful 
and horrible crimes ; and to cause justice to be done upon them 
by execution or otherwise, according to the nature of their 
transgression.” Among these were the Shaws of Rothiemurcus, 
on the Spey, John Schaw of Trumpan (Waternish, in Skye), and 
Donald ae. in Harris, for all their kind and surname of 
Schaw within the bounds of Inch-na-gaull, or “the island of 
the strangers.” In a bond between the Earl of Mar, under the 
reign of Charles I., and Donald Farquharson of Cambus-na- 
kist, which is dated 28th Sept., 1632, the Earl conveys to the 
said Donald Farquharson the lands of Camus-na-ciste, 4.¢., the 
“land near the curved stream and stone coffin,” in the Brae of 
Mar ; but reserves the hunting of deer and roe, and stipulates 
for payment of a feu-duty of twelve merks (six shillings and 
eight pence), at his principal dwelling house in the Brae of Mar, 
called the Castle of Kindrocht, yearly. Another remarkable 
document of a much earlier date, we haye to notice, is that 
of a mutual bond of maintenance entered into between George, 
Earl of Huntly, and John Farquharson of Cloak, and Tilly- - 
garmont, for the whole kin and surname of Farquharson on 
the one part, and the said Donald and John Schaw, the kins- 
men of Invercauld, and all their kind within the bounds of 
Inch-na-gaull, on the other. This bond narrates that “thir 
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sundrye and divers aiges by gane past memorie of man, baith 
the saidis pairteis hes throche the remotness of distance of 
thair dwelling places, bein ignorant of withérit or of thair 
friendschipe, sua that the consanguinite betwixt them till 
now has been altogether obscure, and seeing the saidis pair- 
teis and freindis acknowledge them selffes to be of one blood 
and to becum of one stock and race; so that of all equitie 
and conscience friendschipe and amitie sould be keipit and 
interteinit amangis them,” therefore, they for themselves and 
their kind bind themselves to maintain, succour, and defend 
each other in all honest and reasonable causes. The bond is 
dated at the Kirk of Kindrocht (Braemar), 8th of August, 1625, 
and is subscribed by John and Donald Farquharson, and by a 
notary for Donald and John Schaw, who declare that they 
cannot write. The witnesses are Robert Farquharson of Fin- 
zeane, Paul Makquein of Raik, Robert Farquharson, Appearand 
of Cloak, and Alexander Farquharson of Tome 

John, Earl of Mar, issued a commission to John Erskine of 
Pittodrie, John Farquharson of Invercauld, and Robert Far- 
quharson of Aberarder, to be his baillies within the bounds of 
Strathdee, Braemar, Glengarden and Cromar, which is dated 
Stirling, 4th April, 1635. 

In the year 1640, the Earl of Argyll received from a Com- 
mittee of Parliament, a commission against the Earl of Atholl, 
Lord Ogilvie, and the Farquharsons in the Braes of Mar, by 
which he was authorised to pursue them in every hostile 
manner, with fire aud sword, until he brought them to their 
duty, or utterly subdued them and rooted them out of the 
country. To this sanguinary commission, the first name 
appended is that of Jaines, Earl, afterwards Marquis of Montrose, 
and the second that of General Alexander Leslie, afterwards 
Earl of Leven, who, as Generalissimo of the Scottish army, 
signed it as a special consenter The other names include 
those of the well-known Covenanters, the Earls of Rothes and 
Cassilis, the Lords Balfour of Burghly, and Napier of Merchis- 
ton, and Sir Thomas Hope, Lord-Advocate. 

In this expedition Argyll was more successful than Montrose, 
who, a short time before, had received a similar commission ; 
but was unable to take the Castle of Airlie, a place of great 
strength. The Earl of Argyll pitched his camp at Airlie, and 
sent a letter to the laird of nverquharity, whom he threatened 
for concealing Lord Ogilvie, his kinsman and_ neighbour. 
Argyll led ach a force against Lord Ogilvie as obliged him to 
retire, and then demolished the castles of Airlie and Forthar 
(an injury the family of Airlie did not fail to resent), and this 
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expedition gave -rise to the popular ballad on the “ Bonnie 
House of Airlie.” = 

About the year 1648, Grigor M‘Grigor, in Gawlerge, came 
under an obligation, that in respect he had received from 
Robert Farquharson of Invercauld, baillie to the Earl of Mar, 
the persons of Donald M‘Lauchlane vic Roy, and Duncan bane 
MKoilly vic Ian vic Aulay, “ Servitors to Alexander M‘Donald 
of Keppoch,” who had been captured within the “ chemmies,” 
or bounds of Kandrochat ; therefore if either of these prisoners 
should do anything prejudicial or hurtful to any person dwell- 
ing above Culbleen, in their persons, goods, or geir, the said 
Grigor M‘Grigor should be bound to present them within the 
_ said “chemiese,” or castle of Kandrochat, on fifteen days warning, 
under a penalty. 

In a letter dated Alloa, April 17, 1651, Lord Erskine informs 
Robert Farquharson of Invercauld, that he intends to come 
north and levy all such of his father’s friends and followers as 
should be willing, and force those who should be unwilling, to 
rise for the service of the king. He urges the laird to concur, 
and states that he has written to Pettodry, Rothney, Glenkindie, 
William of Inver-ey, and Skellator, and asked them to be in 
readiness. He adds, in a postscript, “I have told the King 

ou are about to do this with all imaginable diligence, and His 
ajesty looks for it, and an account of it at your hands.” 

t appears that the Privy Council of King Charles II. (by 
letters dated 15th July, 1672), had bound Alexander Farquhar- 
son of Invercauld, and the tenants of his lands, and those of 
his name descended of his family, wherever dwelling, should 
commit no murder, deforcement of messengers, reifte, theft, 
receipt of theft, open and avowed fire-raising upon deadly feud, 
therefore ordaining the said Alexander to grant bonds to him 
under such penalties as should not in whole exceed the sum in 
bond to the Privy Council. 

On the 12th February, 1685, the Earl of Perth, Lord Chan- 
cellor, issued a warrant for apprehending John Farquharson of 
Inver-ey, alias the “ Black Colonel,” and others his followers, 
who had been outlawed for the murder of the Baron of Braikley, 
in Glenmuick in 1666, and subsequently continued for many 
years in their outlawry, associating with themselves a company 
of thieves, murderérs, and sorners; therefore empowering James 
Innes, sergeant, and Corporal Radnoch, commanding a party 
of troops at Kincardine O’Neil, to apprehend the said ohn 
Farquharson and his accomplices. i e defence set forth by 
Inver-ey’s friends for this foul murder, was that he was captain 
of the watch for the time, and that he and his ancestors had 
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been in use to go to the market with a like number of men to 
guard it, and “it is very weel knowin that the custome of the 
countrey is that people who are goeing to the mercatt doe use 
to gather and go allongst with that companie, which they see 
are numerous, either for their own securitie or kyndness for 
the persones with whom they goe,” and moreover, “it is the 
custome of that mountainous countrey to go with armes, 
especiallie at mercatts.” Further, in the “Memorandum for 
' John Farquharson of Inver-ey, and others, 24th January, 1677,” 
eleven years after the murder of Braikley, it is set forth that 
John Gordon of Braikley having bought from the sheritf of 
Aberdeen, the fines exigible from Inver-ey and others, for killin 
black-fish, the said Braikley made friendly arrangement wit 
others, but declined to settle with Inver-ey ; whereupon the 
latter, being upon his way to the market at Tullich, sent Mr. 
John Ferguson, minister at Glenmuick, John M‘Hardy of 
Crathie, a notary, and Duncan Erskine, portioner of Inver- 
gelder, to the Laird of Braikley, with the view of representing 
to him that Inver-ey and his tenants were willing to settle their 
fines on the same terms as their neighbours. These proposals 
were received by Braikley with contempt, and during the time of 
their communing, he eathered his faenils and attacked Inver-ey, 
and having “loused severall shotts ” against Inver-ey’s party, 
the return “shots” of the latter were in self defence. The 
result was that the Laird of Braikley, with his brother William, 
and their cousin, James Gordon, in Cults, were killed on one 
side, and on the other, Robert M‘William, in Inver-ey, John 
M‘Kenzie, some time there, and Maleom Gordon, the elder.* 
The contemporary account given in the same historical 
aad by the son of the murdered Laird of Braikley, and the 
arquis of Huntly as one of his friends, which is to the effect 
that Inver-ey had convoked his people to revenge himself 
on Braikley for putting the law in execution; that he came 
to the house of Braikley, and required the laird to restore his 
cattle which had been poinded ; and that although the laird 
gave a fair answer, yet the Farquharsons, with the view of 


* About a mile above Mar Lodge, and on the south side of the Dee, is Glen-ey, 
and the Clachans of Muckle and Little Inver-ey Two miles up in the glen the 
Farquharson Caterans had their castle, a small ga of which 1s still standing ; 
and here also there is a tree, on which one of these caterans was hanged ; and 
which tree, he prophesied, would remam when there was not a Farquharson in 
Invercauld. The Inver-ey Farquharsons are said to have lived by plundering 
the Lowland country-folks of their cows, sheep, and other cattle, which they 
drove up here, where they knew the Lowlanders could not with safety follow 
them. As long as the cows lasted they remained quiet, but when these were 
done they set out on another plundering expedition.—Brown’s Deeside Guide, 
Abcrdeen, Lewis Smith, 1869. 
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drawing him out his house, drove away, not only the poinded 
cattle, but also Braikley’s own cattle ; and when the latter was 
thus forced to come out of his house, the Farquharsons fell on 
him and murdered him and his brother. 

This tragic affair is commemorated in a local ballad called 
the “ Baron of Braikley,” which will be given in our history of 
Glenmuick ; here we shall only give a few lines, showing the 
unwillingness of Braikley to begin the fray until goaded on by 
the taunts of his own wife :— 

‘* She called on her maidens and bade them come on ; 
Tak’ a’ your rocks, lasses, we will them comman’, 
We'll fecht them, and shortly the cowards will fly, 
So come forth, my maidens, and turn back the kye.” 

Although the clan of Farquharson had long been settled in 
the Brae of Mar, it was not until the time of Charles I. that 
the over-lords began to grant titles or charters to their vassals, 
among the earliest being that of Camusnakist (1632), before 
mentioned. But besides paying suit at the head courts at 
Kindrocht, the vassal was bound to attend any courts which 
might be called for sitting in judgment on those who should 
hunt for deer without leave, or should steal or put away hawks 
or hawk-nests within the bounds of Mar. The penalties for so 
doing, or cutting or destroying wood, consisted in payments of 
marts. Provision being made, that if “it sall happen at the 
tyme of the hunting of the fox, wolfe, or any other ravenous 
or destroying beastis, to slay any raes,” in that case no fine 
shall be exacted. The vassals were also bound to give personal 
attendance on the superior with eight followers from each 
davoch of land, with their dogs and hounds, at all his huntings 
within the bounds of Mar, “and sall caus big and put up our 
lonquhards (shielings) for the hunting, and sall make aad ut 
forth tinchells at the samen, according to use and wont.” They 
were also bound to attend all his hostings upon their own 
charges, and attend his baillie at all general musters and 
“ weapon schawings ” within the sheriffdom of Aberdeen. 

From time immemorial,the wilds of Braemar and Glen Deehad 
been the resort of the Scottish sovereigns (as it is now the sum- 
mer residence of the Queen of Great Britain), for the purpose of 
sport. The great Peeunee of the Earls of Mar were quite on 
a regal scale; and the arrangements about deer and hawks 
show that the securing of a large revenue was less in view than 
the obtaining of a strong array of followers with a well pro- 
tected hunting ground. 

On the 26th September, 1705, a summons, at the instance of 
Kenneth M‘Kenzie of Balmore, in Glen Feardar, was taken out 
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against John Farquharson of Invercauld and others, who, with 
a concourse of about 400 men, had risen to prevent him from 
“driving the forest,” according to the usual custom, “ the said 
Invercauld himself being on their head playing the bagpipes.” 

In the year 1618, John Taylor, the water poet, was present 
at one of these great huntings. From his description, which 
we append,* we find that the lonquhards, which the vassals of 
the Ral were bound to erect at huntings, were temporary 
shielings or huts, for the accommodation of those engaged in 
the sport, the remains of which are now miscalled the ancient 
abodes of evicted Highlanders. 

In the manuscripts of Colonel Farquharson of Invercauld, 
there is a letter from the laird to the heritors of the five parishes 
of Cromar, with those of Aboyne, Glentanar, and Birse, request- 
ing them to meet him at Tarland, and consult for takin 
measures for protecting the country from lawless men, date 
Aberdeen, 26th May, 1741; and an obligation by Evan M‘Pher- 
son of Clunie, and several heritors on the south side of the 
Grampian hills, whereby the Laird of Clunie agrees to maintain 
a sufficient watch for preserving the cattle of the said heritors 
and their tenants, or recovering them if stolen, beginning on 
22nd May, 1744. And also copy, proposals by Lieut General 
Blakney, commanding His Majesty’s forces in North Britain, 
to the gentlemen of the county of Aberdeen, for stationing men 
in various districts for protecting the country, and preventing 
devastations from the Figidands dated, Aberdeen, 15th Oct., 


* «¢The manner of hunting,” says Taylor, ‘‘1s this : five or six hundred men doe 
rise early in the morning, and they doe disperse themselves diverse wayes, and 
seven, eight, or ten miles compasse, they doe bring or chase in the deer in many 
heards (two,three, or four hundred in a heard), to such and such a place as the 
noblemen shall appoint them ; then when they day 1s come, the lords and gentle- 
men of their companies doe ride or goe to the said places, sometimes wading up to 
the middles, through bournes and rivers ; and then they being come to the place 
doe lie down on the ground till those foresaid scouts, which are called Tinchhell, 
doe bring down the deer; but as the proverb says of a bad cooke, so these 
Tinckhell men doe heck their own fingers ; for besides their bowes and arrowes, 
which they carry with them, wee can heare now and then a harquebuse or a 
Iausquet goe off, which doe seldom discharge in vaine; then after we have 
stayed three hours or thereabouts, we might perceive the deer appeare on the 
hills round about us (their heads making a show hke a wood), which being 
followed close by the Zinckhell, are chased down into the valley where we lay ; 
then all the valley on each side being waylaid with a hundred couple of strong 
Irish grey-hounds, they are let loose as occasion serves upon the heard of deere, 
that with dogs, gunnes, arrows, durks, and daggers, in the space of two hours, 
fourscore fat deere were slaine, which after are disposed of some one way some 
another, twenty or thirty miles, and more than enough left for us to make merry 
with all at our rendevouze. Being come to our lodgings, there was such baking, 
Loyling, rosting, and stewing, as 1f Cook Ruffian had been there to have scalded 
the devi! in his feathers.”— Fourth Report, Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, 1874. 
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1747. Among other miscellaneous papers, there is one in Gaelic 
with the following contemporary translation :—“ Hearken, 
Highlandmen! This is to make known to all the Highland 
clans, that the King and Parliament of Britain have put an end 
for ever to the Act against the Highland dress, handed down 
to the people from the beginning of the world to the year 1746. 
This cannot but give pleasure to every Highland heart, as ye 
are no longer bound to the womanly dress of the Lowlanders. 
This is to publish to every man, young and old, high and low, 
that they may, after this es the future), put on and wear trues, 
philibeg, short coat, and hose, and belted plaid, without fear of 
the laws of the kingdom and notice of enemies.” 

Thus far have we traced the history of Braemar, into the 18th 
century, and given a brief account of the civil discord which 
for a long time reigned amongst the turbulent and lawless 
leaders under weak governments; and northern chiefs who 
arrayed clan against clan for spoliation and bloodshed, who 
often, like 

‘* A band of fierce barbarians from the hills 
Rushed hke a torrent down upon the vales,”’ 

Till early in this century, the cause of the Stuart family ob- 
tained a host of adherents in the wilds of upper Dee, when 
John Erskine, 39th Earl of Mar erected the standard of rebellion 
at Castletown, in 1715, and there unfurled the banner of the 
Chevalier St. George,* and B ilaeraeén him King James VIIL, 
soon after he had spent a day at a deer hunt with his friends 
in Glentanar, others say in Glenlivat. 

In 1745-6, Farquharson of Monaltrief commanded the 

* The banner is said to have been made by the Countess of Mar (Frances, 
daughter of the Duke of Kingston), and was of a gorgeous blue colour, having 
on one side the arms of Scotland, rchly embroidered in gold, and on the other 
the thistle, with these words, ‘‘ No Union,” and on the top the ancient motto, 
‘‘ Nemo me impune lacessit.”” Two pendants of white mbbons were attached to 
the standard, on one which was written, ‘‘For our King and oppressed Country,” 
and on the other, ‘‘ For our Lives and Liberties.”’ In this hour of triumph an 
incident occurred which 1s said to have damped the spirits of the ap tarspicaey 
who are ever ready to rise against anythimg which tended to quench their spirit 
of freedom and independence. The gilt ball which topped the standard fell to 
the ground, as ey, thought an evil omen forbode the course they were that 
day engaged in. The knoll or mound where the standard was raised is on the 
south-east side of the road, within a few yards of the Invercauld Arms Hotel. 
—Brown’s Deeside Guide, Aberdeen, Lewis Smith, 1869. 

+ **T cannot pass over this article of improvement,” says the Rev. Charles 
M‘Hardy, the author of the Statistical Account of the parish, 1795, ‘‘1n justice 
to the memory of the late Mr. gah poops of Monaltry, without mentioning 
how much the public in general, and this country in particular, are indebted to 
his disin and gpa exertions. That pentane, with a laudable spirit 
of patriotism, was the first person who undertook (and) made roads in Aberdeen- 


shire, which he carried on with exertion, and at a great expense, to a consider. 
able extent, for several years before the 1745. Having, however, unfortunately 


“ Aboyne battalion,” beating the Macleods at Inverurie; and 
“in the fierce onaaught at Culloden, cut through Burrel’s Blue;” 
but few of them returned from that eventful field, and all are 
new beyond the din of war. 

On the 13th May, 1747, a court of the Barony of Invercauld 
was held at Inver of Aberarder, by Finla Farquharson of Roch- 
alie, baillie, finding that Francis Farquharson, apparent heir to 
the lands of Monaltrie, having been convicted of high treason, 
had lost his rights to said lands, and that John Farquharson 
of Invercauld, as superior thereof, was now entitled to possession 
of them. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, the lands of Monaltrie belonged 
to the Earl of Mar; but about the latter part of her reign, they 
were excambed with the Farquharsons’ lands of Castletown, 
and soon after the Earl had acquired the property, he built the 
castle, and it was made a garrison for troops to keep the country 
in awe; but this step had not the desired effect. The in- 
habitants holding different opinions at the time, besieged the 
garrison, and obliged the troops to retire under the silence of 
the night, in order to save their lives, and themselves from such 
troublesome neighbours, the castle was then burnt. It remained 
in this state till 1715, when the Mar estates were forfeited. In 
1720, government sold the whole of the Mar estates to Lords 
Dun and Grange; and about the year 1730, they were resold 
to Lord Fife and Invercauld ; John Farquharson having pur- 
chased the lands of Castletown. In 1748, Invercauld granted 
a lease of the Castle of Braemar to government for 99 years, 
with 14 acres of land around it, for £14 sterling of yearly rent. 
The castle was then repaired or rebuilt, and a rampart built 
around it, and for some years afterwards it was occupied by 


troops. 

The prospects of the Highland chiefs at the opening of the 
18th century were of the gloomiest description. “They were 
surrounded by an indolent starving crowd of tenants, for whom 
they could find neither work, money, or victuals, and whose 
services, in the only employment they were willing to engage 
in (cattle-lifting and clan-raids), the government had declared 


engaged in the Rebellion, and bemg kept a prisoner for 18 years in England, the 
sonny was during that period deprived of his services. On obtaining his 
liberty, he 1mmediately resumed his public spirited improvements, wherever he 
had any influence, but chiefly in the five parishes of Braemar, Crathy, Glenmuick, 
Tullich, and Glengarden (which, indeed, form a separate and distinct district of 
the country) ; and from that time till his death, which happened in the year 1790, 
he continued, with unremitting attention, and at a great expense, to forward 
the building of new, and the seopeang of old bridges, the making of new, and 
repairing former roads ; in which he was ably supported by Mr. Farquharson 
of Invercauld.” 
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to be a capital offence, and was sufficiently powerful to carry 
the threat into execution on both chief and pilowes Matters 
had come to a crisis at the accession of George I., and the 
rebellion of the Earl of Mar was felt to be a positive relief by 
many @ chieftain who was at his wits end what to do with his 
people. The Earl of Mar (being only an over-lord), had no 
claims on the obedience of those who flocked around him (to 
unfurl a banner for “our oppressed country,” and “for our 
liberties ”), in his rash enterprise. He was without Highland 
connection, or following of his own; he was, indeed, more of 
the Lowland gentleman than the Highland potentate, and had 
been in the service of a sovereign who had kept the legitimate 
exile from his divine right as the Highlanders believed, yet he 
had no difficulty in getting a majority of the chiefs to take up 
arms under him.”* 

In 1715, the Earl of Mar was able, in the course of a few 
months, to raise an army of 10,000 half-starved, and of course 
discontented Highlanders, who eagerly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of getting bread and employment, such as both were. 
After this rising of Mar, and its failure, and during the 30 
succeeding years, most of the Highland chiefs turned their 
attention to other and more peaceful means to extricate them- 
selves from the pressure of asurplus population, which was felt 
all over the Highlands of Scotland, especially where the produce 
ee i soil is seldom sufficient to supply the inhabitants with 

ood. 

The period between Sheriffmuir and Culloden, required 
vigorous action on the part of the government ; and to change 
the dispositions of a race of men who had long been accustomed 
to follow a life of defiance to the law, necessitated a continuance 
of this action for a number of years. During this period, the 
eae experienced all the evils of a transitionary state. 
“The magistrates enforced the law with much rigour, and those 
against whom the laws were directed, esteemed it patriotic to 
resist their action as far as was in their power, and to resent it 
as they had formerly been accustomed to resent private injuries 
done to them.” 

In the rebellion of 1745, 300 Farquharsons from Upper Dee- 
side, joined the Mackintoshes, ciadee Lady (Colonel Anne) 
Mackintosh, at Moy Hall, a daughter of Invercauld’s ; Monaltrie 
led 500 men, and 200 joined Lord Lewis Gordon ; but during 
the whole period of Prince Charles Stuart’s campaign, his force 


* Deeside Tales, or sketches of men and manners amongst the peasantry of 
Upper Deeside, 1745. By the Rev. J. G. Michie, schoolmaster, Logie-Coldstone. 
—Aberdeen, John Adam, 1872. 
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never exceeded 7,000 men, who were completely routed on 
Culloden Moor the two chief leaders of the Braemar clans 
being Gordon of Glenbucket, and Farquharson of Monaltrie. 
The Roane after many hair-breadth escapes, to elude his pur- 
suers, escaped to Sweden; and the latter, after escaping from 
Newgate, lay concealed in Doncaster till the Act of grace 
relieved him of a second compulsory visit to London, ade 
abled him to return to his native glen, a wiser and better man, 
but only to find— 


‘* The blackness of ashes where his mansion had stood.” 


After Culloden, martial law was proclaimed, followed by an 
Act abrogating the jurisdiction of Highland chiefs, the people 
were obliged to fall back upon their own resources, provide for 
themselves, and contribute something to support their former 
chiefs. And, as truly said by the author of Deeside Tales— 
“Some few, both high and low, mostly the former, had to escape 
for their lives; others, from the wreck of their fortunes, were 
compelled by destitution to emigrate to the colonies, but there 
was no desire on the part of the proprietors to drive them away.” 
Monaltrie being a man well yoni in the arts of peace as well 
as in those of war, “he lived not only to repair his loss, but 
greatly to enhance the value of his property by judicious im- 
provements, and died in peace an old and much respected 
man.” The Farquharsons of Balmoral, Auchindryne, and 
Inver-ey, “though they succeeded in concealing themselves in 
their native mountains till the Act of grace was passed, they 
never were able fully to recover from the shock their fortunes 
had received.” 

Under the mild sway of the Georgian race of kings, the 
country prospered ; and, about 100 years after, Culloden was 
forgotten, internal feuds had ceased. Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, Victoria I., Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, His 
Royal Highness, the Prince Consort, and the Royal Family, 
took up their residence at Balmoral, in the midst of a tribe not 
very remotely descended from those who fought for the de- 
thronement of her forefathers. On the 7th September, 1848, 
Her Majesty, the Prince, and suite arrived from London, in the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert, and lay in that not very cleanly 
pov the Victoria Dock at Aberdeen, one whole day and night, 

aving been piloted by the superior ager of an Aberdeen 
mean 12 hours sooner than what was until then unknown 
to be the superior steaming power of the yacht. The Deeside 

* The late Captain John Cargill, who commanded the City of London, an 


Aberdeen steam transport ship, in the fearful storm in Balaclava bay, on the 
14th November, 1854. 
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Guide says—“ Although little warning was given of the time 
Her Majesty would land and begin her journey, the road was 
literally a line of triumphal arches of various construction, 
richly ornamented with sae and ‘evergreens—beautiful to 
behold! and it was said by some of the attendants that Her 
Majesty was gratified to the full as much by the reception she 
met with on her way to Balmoral, as she had been in any for- 
mer progress through her dominions.” 

In 1848, His Royal Highness, the late Prince Consort, pur- 
chased from the trustees of the late Sir Robert Gordon, the 
reversion of the lease of Balmoral; and a few years after, 
H. R. H. purchased the estate from the “ Fife Trustees,” for 
£31,500. he Prince Consort had purchased a lease of 40 years 
of the adjoining poe of Abergeldie before his death, and 
bequeathed it to Her Majesty. It extends from the Dee to the 
summit of Loch-na-gar, and has the property of Balmoral on the 
west, with Birkhall, in Glenmuick, on the east, and the whole 
has a river frontage to the Dee of about 11 miles, following the 
windings of the stream. The Palace of Balmoral is valued at 
£310, a-year, and the whole estate, including the palace, at 
£762 9s. The house, or castle of Abergeldie, the residence of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, is valued at £100, and the whole 
estate of Abergeldie in this parish, at £1,163 17s. 8d. Her 
Majesty the Queen holds in lease from Invercauld, the Balloch- 
bute forest, and the fishing in the Dee, for which Her Majesty 
pays £1,270, a-year ; H. R. H. the Prince of Wales paying £200 
a-year for the Monaltrie and Carn-Moine shootings, which lie to 
the north of the Dee, opposite to Balmoral. 

The royal demesnes in Crathie and Braemar contains all the 
varieties of game common to the Highlands, “ and the Balmoral 
deer forest will bear comparison with any in Scotland of similar 
extent.” 


ITI —ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tue Parish Church of Crathie “ stands on a stately eminence ” 
on the right hand side of the road ; after passing the 48th mile 
stone from Aberdeen; and the Manse stands betwen the road 
and the river. The Church is a plain but elegant structure, 
and is said to afford very comfortable accommodation for all 
the parishioners. It was built in 1806, and contains sittings for 
about 1,400, it being intended at that time, that all attending 
religious ordinances in the whole united parish should be 
accommodated there (once a-year), at the dispensation of the 
Lord's Supper ; although the ordinary attendance does not ex- 
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* 
ceed 800. The church is within a mile of Glenmuick parish 
on the east, and it is eight miles from Castletown of Braemar ; 
124 from Inver-ey ; and 13 miles from the natives in the 
top of Glen Cluney. At Castletown there has long been a Chapel 
of Ease, with a regularly ordained clergyman, who is supported 
by the Royal Bounty. Ata recent ordination ofa minister to the 
charge, he took the opportunity of saying that, “as their 
ministers were very migratory, he hoped that the congregation 
would assist him in his endeavours to get the parishes disunited ” 
There is a FreeChurch at Castletown, and also a Roman Catholic 
Chapel, with a resident priest, and a large congregation. The 
Free Church people have a preaching station and school in 
the Glen of Aberarder, and a church at Easter Balmoral. The 
Manse and domestic offices at Crathie, are valued at £25 a year, 
and the Glebe and garden, at £7. The money stipend is £27 
14s., and 17 chalders, half meal, half barley, total, in 1837, £23: 
10s. 8d. The Manse, offices, and ground at Castletown are 
valued at £40; the Free Church Manse, &c., at £20; and the 
Roman Catholic Manse at £15 a-year. 

School Board.—There are five members on the Board— 
Robert Gordon Foggo, at Invercauld,is chairman, James Aitken, 
Braemar, clerk. School rate, 3d per £ No return of schools 
or scholars has been made to the Board of Education for Scot- 
land ; but we find by the last Statistical Account of the parish, 
1842, that there were nine schools in the parish, and about 250 
scholars, of which about 40 came from the neighbouring parish 
of Glenmuick and Glengairn Population, 1871, 1,536. 

General.—The Braemar Friendly Society was established in 
1815, and after being remodelled in 1830, it was designated the 
Braemar Highland Society, and latterly the Braemar Royal 
Highland Society. The Society has for its motto—Clun’ nu 
Gaidhul ri Guarlean cheile, aad its funds are in a prosperous 
state. 

The Earl of Fife, and Colonel Farquharson of Invercauld, are 
joint patrons. The Society consists of two funds ; the ordinary 
fund is entirely set apart. for the benefit of widows and orphans, 
and for the maintenance of indigent members, the nial pay- 
ment for membership being 4s. The honorary fund is set apart 
for the purpose of encouraging athletic sports, and is supported 
by donations from noblemen and gentlemen frequenting the 
district during the shooting season. The annual gathering is 
always held in the month of August. Her Majesty the Queen 
generally attends the “ gathering,” and the presence of royalty 
. at the meeting usually attracts a large number of those who 
visit Deeside, and the Braemar Highlands, for health and 

Z 
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leasure. - While the ancient spirit of Clanship brings the Athol 
ighlanders, and the Strathdon men to join the Duffs and the 

Farquharsons, “all plaided and plumed in tartan array” (near 

the place, where the Earl of Mar hoisted his standard in 

1715, with these words “No Union”), to do honour to their 

sovereign, and for the nonce mingle in harmless amusements, 

with princes, peers, and commoners, lawyers, doctors, and 
divines, athlete’s and rustics : beside 
*¢ The wild rock shaped as they had turrets been, 


In mockery of man’s art ; and these withal, 
A race of faces happy as the scene.” 


IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


In our Civil History of the parish, the most noted laymen have 
been mentioned, we now have to notice another class, viz., that 
of the clergymen, and the first of these is the Rev. ADam FER- 
GUSON, who was minister of the parish from 1700 to 1710. He 
was a strong supporter of the Hanoverian succession ; and, 
through his counections, had no small influence with the 
government. During his incumbency he was on very intimate 
terms with the Invercauld family, and exerted himself not a 
little “to win over the laird to his own side of politics, but 
finding his arguments unavailing, he adopted stronger measures, 
the result of which was, that he roused the ire of the chief, and 
. & serious rupture of friendship took place” Soon after this, 
Mr. Fergusun was translated to the parish of Logierait, in 
Perthshire, aud, in 1724, his family was increased by the birth 
of a son, Adam, the historian, whose name is too well known 
to require any notice here. Invercauld being then “ left to the 
bent of his own political proclivities,” went heartily into the 
Earl of Mar’s insurrection, and commanded Mar’s own regiment 
in the double defeat. at Sherifimuir, and Preston, at which latter 
affair he was taken prisoner. “On this becoming known to 
Mr. Ferguson, he exerted all the influence he could command 
to procure the pardon and freedom of his former friend, quite 
forgetting the difference that had recently taken place between 
them, and had the satisfaction to find that his eftorts were not 
in vain, though he was too proud to acquaint Invercauld of the 
obligation under which he had thus placed him; and it was 
several years before he had discovered who had been his friend 
in need.’* 

* «When he did come to the knowledge of it, he wrote a very handsome 


letter to the minister of rh ops requesting him to intimate in what way he 
might acknowledge his obligation. r. Ferguson replied that he wished no 
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The Rev Murpocu M‘LENNAN, minister of Crathie, in succes- 
sion to the Rev. John M‘Innes, who was minister of the parish in 
1721, was a man of no mean literary attainments. He was an 
Isleman by birth, and author of the inimitable historical ballad 
of “Sheriffmuir.” Here we can find space for only a few 
stanzas— 

‘* There’s some say that we wan, . 
Some say that they wan, 
Some say that nane wan at a’, man ; 
But one thing I’m sure 
That at Sheriffmuir 
A battle there was, which I saw, man : 


And we ran and they ran, and they ran and we ran, 
And we ran and they ran, awa’, man. 


* * * * * 


For Huntly* and Sinclair, 
They both played the tinkler, 
With consciences black as a craw, man, 
Some Angus and Fife men, 
Ran for their hfe, man, 
And ne’er a Lot’s wife there at a’, man. 
And we ran and they ran, &c. 


* * * * * 


So there such a race was, 
As ne’er 1n that place was, 

And as little chase was at a’, man ; 
Frae ither they ran 
Without tuck o’ drum ; 

They did not make use of a pa’ man. 
And we ran and they ran, &c. 


The Rev. Mr. M‘Lennan died in 1783, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson. 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


ABERGELDIE CASTLE is a fine old house or castle; it may be 
called, formerly the property of the Mowats, now of the Gornlons 
and the place, no doubt, from its noble birch trees, is celebrated 
in the well-known old Scottish song—The Birks o’ Abergeldie. 


favour for himself, but suggested that he might, if he thought proper, testify 
his clemency of the Government by founding some educational endowment, or 
bursary, for the benefit of the parish of Crathie. The suggestion was imme- 
diately acted on; and the benefaction 1s still admimstered by the Invercauld 
family, and affords much valuable assistance both m the maintenance and 
education of deserving lads of the name of Farquharson, Ferguson, or M‘Donald.” 
— Deeside Tales by the Rev J. G. Michie 
__* “ Alexander (Gordon) Marquis of Huntly, eldest son to the Duke of Gordon, 
ho, according to the usual policy of his country (of which we meet with several 
other instances), remained neutral.”—Ritson’s version of the ballad, with his- 
torical notes, 
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‘¢ Bonnie lassie, will ye go, 
Will ye go, will ye go, 
Bonnie lassie, ye go, 
To the Birks o’ Abergeldie ? 
Ye shall get a gown o’ silk, 
A gown o’ silk, a gown o’ silk, 
Ye shall get a gown o’ silk, 
And a coat o’ callimankie.” 


‘* Na, kind sir, I dare na gang, 
I dare na gang, I dare na gang, 
Na, kind sir, I dare na yang, 
My mamumuie will be angry ; 
Sair, sair wad she flyte, 
Wad she flyte, wad she flyte, 
Sair, sair wad she flyte, 
And sair wad she ban me.” 


The romantic story of the encounter of the Mowats and the 
Camerons of Brux gives an interest to the early history of this 
venerable building.* The castle has the appearance of a house 
built fully 300 years ago. It has a picturesque character without 
rouch detail, as the study of the builder seems to have been to 
make it a commodious dwelling, rather than an ornamental 
building. 

Sir Andrew Leith Hay says, “The Gordons of Abergeldie are 
sprung from Sir Alexander Gordon, the first laird of that name. 
He married the daughter of the Earl of Errol, by whom he had 
two sons and four daughters. He was succeeded by his eldest 


* « The tradition is, that to decide their quarrel, the parties agreed to meet 
on the hill of Drumgaudrum, in the parish of Kildrummy, each to be accom- 
panied by eleven horsemen ; that the Laird of Abergeldie, in bad faith, arrived 
with a foot soldier behind each of his party, and were in this disproportioned as 
two to one before the Camerons were aware of the treachery practised, and when 
it was too late for them to evade the unequal contest. The Camerons engaged 
with resolution, and were stimulated not only by their feudal hatred, but an 
earnest desire to revenge the deceit so unworthily practised. This fight ter- 
minated the male line of the Camerons of Brux, the laird being slain, leaving an 
only daughter, and on the side of Mowat, his two sons, with twelve others, 
were left dead on the field. Catherine Cameron of Brux, was surrounded by 
admirers, but feeling indignation at the treachery by which her father had been 
deprived of life, declared that her hand should be bestowed on him who sued 
her favour after having slain the Laird of Abergeldie. It 1s related that a 
rivalry existed in the family of Lord Forbes, and that each of his four sons 
sought to gain her affections, but upon her declaration being made known, 
Alexander, or Alaster Cam, alone determined to gain the prize. With this 
intent, he challenged Mowat to meet him at Badenyon, mm the parish of Glen- 
bucket, where they assembled, in command of about an equal number of clans- 
men and retainers. Alexander Forbes addressed his adversary, and proposed a 

ingle combat to terminate their differences without the great loss of blood, 
which a general engagement of the parties would inevitably produce ; to this 
et the fiery and-reckless Mowat assented, and the combatants closed in 

eadly strife. e result was for some time doubtful, but at length the Laird 
of Abergeldie fell ee and his young and gallant opponent re- 
turned to Kildrummy to claim hisbride, and having married Catherine Cameron, 
became the ancestor of the Forbeses of Brux.”’ 
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son George, whg.married Grizel, daughter of the Earl of Buchan; 
their son Alexander succeeded, and married Janet, heiress of 
Leith of Barns, in Premnay, and widow of the Laird of Meldrum, 
and had three sons; of these, Alexander, became the fourth 
laird ; he married a daughter of Irvine of Drum, and had a 
family of six sons and six daughters; their fourth son was 
killed at the battle of Balrinnes in 1594. The eldest son, 
Alexander, became the fifth Laird of Abergeldie, and died with- 
out issue. Huis brother William sac ie he married the 
daughter of Andrew, Lord Gray, and he had five sons and two 
daughters. The sixth laird died in 1630, when his eldest son, 
Alexander, became the seventh laird. John, the eighth laird, 
married a daughter of Rose of Kilravock ; but having no family, 
the representation devolved upon his sister Rachel, who married 
Captain Charles Gordon, son of Peter Gordon of Minmore, in 
Glenlivat, by whom she had Peter, who succeeded to Abergeldie. 
Peter Gordon married, first, Margaret, daughter of Peter Strachan 
of Edinburgh ; secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Gray ; 
and thirdly, Margaret, daughter of Sir George Foulis of Duni- 

ace. He was succeeded by his son, Charles, who married the 

aughter of Hunter of Burnside. He was succeeded by their 
eldest son, Peter, a captain in the 8lst Highland regiment, 
who married, first, Mary, daughter of John Forbes of Blackford, 
and secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Leith of Freefield, and 
dying without heirs, was succeeded by his brother, David, a 
merchant in London, who died in the year 1831. His son, 
Michael Francis, succeeded to Abergeldie, and he was suc- 
st by Admiral R. Gordon, the present representative of the 
amily. 

About 10 years after Sheritfmuir, President Forbes proposed 
to the government of George I, to form companies of armed 
men throughout the Highlands for the suppression of cattle- 
lifting and clan-raids, which were then only too eommon. In 
1730, six independent companies of 100 men each were enrolled 
and stationed at difterent parts throughout the country. “ Every 
man in these companies, whether serving as a common soldier 
or as an officer, was by birth and education a gentleman. For 
some years the service was highly i Saves the different clans 
vieing with each other which should contribute the tallest and 
handsomest men, always dhwine-wasal, or cadets of the principal 
families. In this manner was formed the celebrated ‘ BLacK 
Watcu,’ or Am Freiceadan Dubh, and a finer body of men has 
seldom, if ever, appeared under arms.” 

“It was not, however, till 1739,” quoting the same author, 
Mr. Michie, “ that the companies were formed into a regiment 
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Hitherto, they had acted independently of each other, and 
under the command of officers to whom they owed clan 
allegiance. <A difficulty, however, arose when it was proposed 
to enrol them into one body ; for, should the command be given 
to any Highland chief, it was evident that the others who had 
peaoey shared co-ordinate power and rank with him would 

ecome jealous of his preferment, and the worst consequences 
might ensue.” Fortunately this difficulty was got over. “ His 
Majesty’s commission, for the purpose of embodying in one 
regiment the six old companies with four new ones, was granted 
to John, Earl of Crauford, and Lord of Lindsay,” who, though a 
Lowland peer, was not without Highland connection. A lady 
of his house had shortly before formed a matrimonial alliance 
with the heir to the proud title of “the Lord of the Isles,” 
under circumstances which had won the hearts of the High- 
landers, before they had become the subject of the once popular 
song— 

6 ‘* Will ye gang to the Highlands, Lizzie Lindsay ? 
Will ye gang to the Highlands wi’ me ?” 

“Through this connection, the Earl had become known to 
most of the western chiefs, as he already was to most of the 
eastern ; and, being a man of affable manners, and a sprightly 
disposition, he was much esteemed by both. He was an expert 
in all Highland games, and accounted one of the best dancers 
of his day of Ghillie Callum and Muc an Drossan.” 

When the four new companies of the Black Watch were 
enlisted, thus raising their effective strength to 1,000 men, the 
whole were marched into England under pretence of being 
reviewed by the king, but in reality for the purpose of being 
sent to Flanders to serve in the war against the French. On 
learning the deception which had been practised upon them, 
a considerable body attempted to force ther way back to the 
Highlands ; - but, when 100 miles of the journey had been 
accomplished, they were surrounded by a royal force, and com- 
pelled to submit. The rest of the regiment weré immediately 
afterwards transferred to the seat of war, under the number of the 
43rd regiment of the line ; but the party that had mutinied were 
tried by court-martial, found guilty, and condemned to death. 
ss oy three, however, suffered the extreme penalty of their rash 
act. These were Malcolm and Samuel M‘Pherson, and Farquhar 
Shaw, who had been chosen leaders, and were men of remark- 
able size and handsome figure. Shaw was connected with 
Deeside, the other two were Badenoch men.” 

“ Perhaps this severity was necessary to secure the discipline 
of the rest of the army, but, had the motives of the misguided 
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men been better known, there was a favourable opportunity 
offered to the government to conciliate the High and clans, 
and render the imperial service an object of ambition to them.” 
Instead of which, and by not allowing them to join the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen in Flanders, the government, by an ill 
judged act of severity sent them off to the West Indies and the 

orth American plantations, a fate in their estimation scarcely 
less deplorable than that which had befallen their leaders on 
the parade ground of the tower of London. 

In the year 1756, and during the reign of ces IL., Lord 
Chatham proposed to government to employ the highlanders on 
the king’s service, and rvyal letters were issued, “and battalions 
of men were raised in every part of the Highlands among those, 
who, only a few years before, were devoted to, and had too long 
followed the fate of the race of Stuart ” The Gordon Highlanders 
were raised and chiefly recruited from the lowland parishes ; 
Keith’s Highlanders were chiefly from Braemar aud Athole— 
200 men joined this regiment, in which Charles Farquharson, 
younger, of Balmoral, was first lieutenant, and they were after- 
wards enrolled as the Athole Highlanders, and 77th regiment 
of the line. 

Of the ancient loyal family, the Gordons of Abergeldie, we 
have Charles Gordon of Sheelagreen, a younger brother of the 
laird, who entered the army as lieutenant in the 89th regiment, 
or Gordon Highlanders, raised in 1759. He served with his 
regiment in India under Major Hector Munro in 1764; and on 
his return home in the following year, he chiefly resided with 
his brother at Abergeldie. Captain Gordon, being unattached, 
was offered, and accepted the iemennnt colonels of the 77th, 
and commanded the regiment in Ireland during the rebellion. 
Peace being concluded in 1783, the regiment returned to Eng- 
land, with the expectation of being disembodied, in terms of 
their enlistment, instead of which, Government disregarded 
the terms on which the men had taken service, for while the 
men were on the march through England, it was announced to 
them that they were intended for service in the East Indies. 
On their arrival at Portsmouth, and finding that the order for 
embarkation was not accompanied with an offer of bounty or 
promise of reward, suspicion of unfair dealing at once entered 
their minds, “ that they had been sold to the East India Com- 
pany, at a certain sum per man, and that the officers were to 

ivide the money among themselves” Colonel Gordon being 
an old Indian officer, and as a subaltern had secured the favour- 
able notice of aman who was now at the head of the company’s 
military affairs; and for him to appear again in the command 


+ 
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of a brave Highland regiment, a prospect of distinction was 
opened up which no officer could be indifferent to. “He was 
therefore ep ween anxious that the orders of the Govern- 
ment should be complied with, and on him and his superior 
officer fell the weight of the men’s suspicions of treachery.” 
For several days, the utmost confusion prevailed, the officers 
were hooted, and mutinous ballads were spread throughout the 
ranks : a verse of one of these we shall give :— 
‘‘ To the East Indies we winna go, 
To serve Eyre Coote or Hec Munro ; 
Our time 1s oot, and hame we'll go 
In spite o’ a’ their noses. 
Chorus—Oh Charlie !* are ye wakan yet 
Or are your drums a beatan yet ; 


The Highland drums to arms do beat, 
Will ye go on board this morning.” 


A friend and eye-witness says, “ You may be sure I have had 
my perplexities since the mutiny commenced in the 77th 
Regiment, but I must do the men justice to confess that, ex- 
cept three or four drunken fellows, whose impudence to their 
fico could only be equalled by their brutality, the whole 
regiment have conducted themselves with a regularity that is 
surprising ; for what could be expected from upwards of one 
thousand men let loose from all restraint ? atters would 
never have been carried to the point they have, but for the 
interference of some busy people who love to be fishing in 
troubled waters. On their being informed that two or three 
regiments were coming to force them to embark, they flew to 
their arms, and followed their comrade leaders through the 
town with a fixed determination to give them battle, but on 
finding the report to be false, they returned in the same order 
to their quarters. The regiment is not to go to the East Indies, 
contrary to their instructions, which has satisfied them, but 
will be attended with disagreeable consequences to the service, 
and since the debates in the House of Commons on the subject, 
I should not wonder if every man intended for foreign service 
refused going, for the reasons then given, which you may de- 
pend on it they are now well acquainted with.” 

The debates in Parliament which followed this unworthy 
affair, showed that the blame rested entirely with Government ; 
none of the men were brought to trial. The order for embarka- 
tion was countermanded, and the regiment was immediatel 
marched off to Berwick, where it was disbanded in April, 1783. 
The Aberdeenshire Highlanders were also intended to have 


* Charles Gordon, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 77th Regiment, or Athole 
Highlanders. 
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been sent to India, but as their term of enlistment was the 
same as the Afhole regiment, they were sent to Scotland, and 
disbanded at the same time. “‘The news of this unworthy 
affair on the part of the Government spread like wild-fire 
through the Highlands, and had the most pernicious effect on 
all subsequent endeavours to raise soldiers there. Ifa High- 
lander enlisted, his relations gave him up for lost; he had put 
himself into the hands of those who might sell him to the 
highest bidder, as if he were a bullock or a horse. The High- 
land landlords, however, looked upon recruiting for the army 
as an instrument which enabled many of them to carry out 
cruel evictions and effect clearances of a surplus population, 
and so far from their being any desire among the people to 
find posts for their sons in the army, the prevailing sentiment 
was that of Rory Gunn, “Son of mine in a red coat, to be sold 
as a slave, or forced to pull his countrymen out of house and 
haul at the bidding of the laird! I'd rather see him in his 
grave-clothes, there would be no degradation there.” 

Had space permitted, we might have made many more 
extracts from Mr. Michie’s admirable “ Deeside Tales,” which 
are given.in a pleasant, natural, home-style of writing, rarely 
to be met with. But a few more extracts, which appear under 


the head of “ Recruiting on Deeside in the Olden Time,” we 
must give :— 


‘* At this time (1794), the Marquis of Huntly undertook to raise a regiment, 
and letters of service were granted for that purpose. The Marquis was the 
most powerful and popular nobleman in the north, and though the success of 
his undertaking could not be doubted, the regiment which he raised could 
scarcely be called a Highland regiment, more than half the men belonging to 
the lowlands of Aberdeen and Banff The letters of service under which he 
acted, authorised him to enlist, by compulsion yf necessary, idle and unemployed 
men, who had no industrial occupation, or 1t was popularly believed that he 
had such authority, and could delegate 1t to the recruiting officers under him, 
who, 1f so invested by the State, certainly availed themselves of the general 
belief that they were, and in this way secured several recruits on Deeside, while 
they put many others to no small shifts to invent occupations for the time 
being, or otherwise to find grounds of exemption. Two cases are still on the 
traditionary records of the district. 

‘** John Shewan, a very powerful, but a very indolent man, who would neither 
work nor want, inhabited a small tenement on the brmk of the burn of Grey- 
stone. Lieutenant Alexander Stewart was stationed with a recruiting party at 
Invereye, in Braemar, with the view of raising men mn the upper district, and 
Peter Gordon of Abergeldie, a brother lieutenant, was instructed to co-operate 
with him, and endeavour to obtain some recruits nm his own neighbourhood. 
Now, John Shewan, hving opposite to Abergeldie, was well known to Mr. 
Gordon as a very handsome man, but one that the distnict could very well gone 
and he became anxious to secure him to the Gordon Highlanders. But John 
could never be found at home when a party from the castle waited upon him to 
do him this honour. For months he did nothing all day long but kept watch on 
& commanding knoll, and at the first appearance of the Gordon tartan he was 
off to hiding. 


.~ 
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“6 He had only one confederate, his wife, but she was a faithful ally ; and 
with her assistance he manage? to foil all attempts to ensnare him, or catch 
him napping. At first, Shewan having nothing else to amuse him, rather en- 
joyed the sport of leading the soldiers a wild-goose chase. But it became 
wearisome, and he was heard to express his intention of giving one or two of 
his tormentors a striking proof of his presence if they did not speedily put a 
stop to their visits. This had the effect of increasing the number of the hunt- 
ing party, and it was said that they never afterwards attempted to beat up John’s 
quarters unless they were fifteen strong. 

‘*On one occasion, when Lieutenant Stewart was at Abergeldie, it was pro- 
posed that he should undertake the capture of the fugitive, and scouts were 
accordingly sent out. These bringing in information that for once Shewan was 
off his guard, Stewart mustered a party of horse and foot, hastily crossed the 
Dee at Aan-fuile, and advancing rapidly up the hillside, was soon at John’s 
dwelling. He was met by John’s gude-wife, who, with a smiling countenance, 
invited him to come in 

‘*Is John at home?” inquired the lieutenant, ‘‘ assuming the same lively in- 
different air that the wife manifested ” ‘‘ Awyte he’s nae that,’ replied she, 
‘‘an I hardly expect him hame the nicht ; for he’s awa wy’ our neebor’s stirks 
to the glen Wha’ll I say was speeran for him?” ‘‘ I would lke just to see 
him myself,” replied he, ‘‘and we will take a turn about the braeside here ; 
perhaps he may appear before long.” 

‘* He then directed his party to beat up the neighbouring coverts, certain 
from the information he had received from Ais scouts that he must be hiding at 
no great distance. 

‘*They had no sooner left the door, than the wife rushed to the watch- 
tower on the top of the knoll, whence she observed their movements with much 
keenness, though with seeming indifference All at once she shouted out at 
the top of her stentorian voice, ‘‘ Run, Jock, run! they’re makin’ straight for 
ye!” Away went Shewan from his concealment at the back of an old dyke, 
and away went Stewart galloping after him, followed by a dozen others at 
various distances behind. By directing his course over the most rugged and 
rocky tracts, the pursued for some time kept well ahead , but 1t was evident 
that this could not last long, and that sooner or later his strength must give 
way to the horse-power at the service of the military. He was rapidly coming 
to this conclusion himself ; and seeing no hope of finally making good his escape, 
was about to surrender, when the indignant notes of his wife’s trumpet tongue 
from the watch-tower made the hills ring, ‘‘ Tak’ to the wud, ye gype ” Imme- 
diately Shewan doubled round a rock, to deceive his pursuers, and then rushed full 
speed towards a birch wood some distance off. A foot soldier who happened to 
be 1n his path, gave him a. broad stare as he passed like a deer, blowmg and 
snorting, but took care also to give him a wide berth. Having gained the 
thicket, Shewan for that time eluded his pursuers. 

‘‘The other case to which allusion has been made was somewhat different 
in character There lived in a small hut near Labhall (Lavall), ‘‘an idle 
lounger,” of the name of John Coutts, on whom the recruiting party stationed 
at Abergeldie had set their eyes as one coming within the sphere of their 
jurisdiction. Coutts had no military prochivities ; but he disdained to evade the 
claim made upon him by adoptiong the fugitive tactics of his neighbour Shewan. 

‘* He preferred rather to have a Scriptural warrant for his proceedings, and 
took his cue from David during hus first visit to Gath, he feigned himself mad ; 
and following the example of another king, when the soldiers paid him a visit, 
pretended to be vigourously eating grass, and looked savage. Nothing could be 
made of him. His wife declared thathe was ‘‘ oot o’ his senses ;” and his con- 
duct before the soldiers bore her out in her statement. Mr. Gordon, however, 
knowing that John was three parts rogue to one part fool, continued to make 
inquiries by the hands of the red-coats regarding his state of mind; but, at their 
appearance, he would be found either on all fours on the tield, or chewmg’a 
bush of heather or broom, a bundle of which he always carried under his arm, 
when occasion might require. Instead of avoiding the soldiers, he generally 
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rar to meet them, bo-o-ing like an ox, and often rather seriously terrifying 
em. . 

‘‘ During one of Lieutenant Stewart’s visits to Mr Gordon, the latter men- 
tioned to him how completely Coutts had fooled the recruiting sergeant. 
Stewart, always keen for an encounter with refractory characters, desired to be 
conducted to the house of this man. ‘‘The Invereye Man,” as Stewart was 
called, had, by his vigorous measures, inspired no little dread for his name, 
and when his approach was signified, Coutts felt 1t was necessary for him to be 
more than umaalfe circumspect. On nearing the house, the Lieutenant heard 
@ noise proceeding from within, as if some one was breaking the furniture to 

1eces, Giving his horse in charge to a soldier that accompanied him, he fear- 
essly stepped in at the low narrow doorway, and found John’s wife im great 
trepidation, holding fast the lids of the box-bed, while the prisoner within kept 
knocking with his hands and feet all round, as if he were making frantic efforts 
to escape. 

‘*Mercy! sir,” said the wife, ‘‘I’m glad ye’ve come, sir. He’s nae mous, 
sir. If he brak louse, he’ll devour the house, sir; an’ ]’m hardly able to ha’d 
tee the lids. sir; uve, uve. Uve, uve! Oich marooai! ” ejaculated the wife, 
and held the hds more firmly than before. 

‘** Let him out, woman ; I’ve acure for him, or perhaps I can give 1t him in 
bed,” saying which, Stewart went out for his horse-whip While doing so, the 
posers who had got a hint of what the next act was hkely to be, mmediately 

urst from the bed and house, and bo-o-mg like an infuriated bull, set off wildly 
over the adjoining haugh, with no covering but a ae of an old harn-shirt. The 
Lieutenant instantly mounted his war-horse, and the ground being favourable 
for mding, was soon alongside of John, to whose bare hmbs and back he apphed 
his whip cord without stint But although in this manner he whipped him 
back to his house again, he did not succeed in making the sufferer betray him- 
self, As soon as he entered the house, his wife pretended to put him to bed 
by sheer force, and then held to the hds as before , and, as before, John kept 
up the same pretended force to escape. Upon discovering this, Stewart rode 
off, saying as he left— 

“ I give him up, wife, he’s undoubtedly mad ” 

‘* Soon after this the party was withdrawn from the district, and John Coutts 
returned to his mght mind = ‘‘ I’m nae feel noo,” was his exclamation when he 
was told that they were gone for good.* Thus ended recruiting on Deeside in 
the olden time.” 


On the east of Glen Callater, there is the hill of Afeal-an- 
sleuchda, or the hill of worship, so called from its supposed to 
have been the place where the Pictish king, Bruidih, had a 
5 i establishment, near to Loch Padruig, or St. Peter’s 
Loch, which is on the western side of the mountain. The 
stream in the top of Glen Clunie, above the confluence of the 
Baddoch burn, is called Al/t-Bruidih, or King Bruidih’s burn, 
and on the east, the Bruidih has a small tributary stream, which 
is called Allt-na-Feiune, or the burn of the Fingalians, where, 
1t is said, one Diarmid, a Fingalian chief, slew a wild boar which 

* It is but justice to the memory of John Coutts, to say that he had his 
revenge for the whipping he had got, which we have inadvertently onntted in 
the text. ‘‘ Accordingly, some time after, observing two soldiers passing along 
the road, he armed himself with a pitch-fork, stuck some hay into his mouth, 
and rushed at them hke a bull at a red cloth. The fellows took to their heels, 
and Juhn pursued. After a heat of more than two miles, he relinquished the 


chase, chuckling at the fnght he had given the red-coats.”-—Rev. J. G. Michie’s 
Deesice Tales. 
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had infested the country ; hence the mountain from which this 
stream flows is called Carn-an-Tuirc, or, the wild boar’s moun- 
tain. Some Gaelic toponomists say that the Allt-Bruidih, 
should be the Allt-Drurdhi, from the circumstances, that in the 
adjoining parish of Kirkmichael, in Perthshire, there are many 
interesting Druidical remains onthe southern slopes of the Gram- 
pene and at no great distance from the top of the Cairn-well- 

ill; and being so closely connected with Aberdeenshire, we 
may be excused for introducing here a short description of these 
remains of antiquity as a proof respecting the Druids, that they 
had their abodes or places of ahs throughout the whole of 
Scotland. 

On the hills between Glen-beg and Glen-brighty, or Tulchan, 
and due east of the east of the shieling of Ruidh-dorch, which 
is the highest shieling on the Cairn-well-road, in ascending 
from Glen-shee, there 1s a large cairn on the top of a mountain 
called Carn-an-tighe, or, the cairn at the houses or dwellings. 
This cairn is surrounded by eight or ten Druidical circles, 
ranging from 30 to 90 feet in diameter, chiefly formed of small 
stones, but encircled by many tall stones standing erect. These 
are called in the language of the country Crom-leaca and Clach- 
sleuchda, meaning stones of worship. 

About a mile to the north-east of the large cairn above 
mentioned, a more remarkable monument of Druidical super- 
stition exists on the top of a flat hill surrounded by rugged 
and steep craigs. Upon the flat surface of the rock, which is 
level with the ground, there is a large rocking or judgment 
stone, said to have been employed by the Druids in detecting 
guilt in doubtful cases. The stone is of hard blue whinstone, 
of quadrangular shape, 7 feet by 5, and about 3 feet in depth, 
ad would weigh about 84 tons, which has every appearance of 
being placed there by the hands of men. Its other merits are 
well expressed in the following lines by Mason :— 

Tt moves obsoquious to the gontlost touch 

Of him whose breast is pure ; but to a traitor, 
Tho’ even a giant’s prowess nerved his arm, 
It stands unfixed as Snowdon.”* Caractacus. 

On several small eminences around this stone are a number 
of Druidical circles, some of them double and some single ; the 
outer circle of the double ones ranging about 45 feet in diameter, 


* It is supposed that this ordeal, though it appeared to be an appeal to the 
Supreme pane was in fact subservient to the designs of the priests who con- 
ducted it; and that by some expediment, they contrived to make the issue of 
the trial correspond with the judgment previously formed, or their designs re- 
garding the culprit. 
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and the single about 30 feet. The vestiges of all being per- 
fectly distinct, and many of the surrounding stones are still 
erect, no doubt in the position in which they had originally 
been placed. 

‘On the Deeside road, a short way above the Bridge of Inver- 
cauld, is Cluney House, and Erskine’s, or the Muckle Stone o’ 
Cluney, with Craig-Cluney on the opposite side of the road. 
The craig rises many hundred feet in nelene almost perpen- 
dicularly from the bottom of the valley, and in some places the 
face of the rock seems to hang gloomily over the road. High 
up in the face of this rock there is a cave called the “ Charter 
Chest,’ where Colonel Farquharson of Cluney, after the battle 
of Culloden concealed himself for some time; and it is said 
that when lying there he heard the sounds of merriment which 
the king’s troops were making in his own house below. The 
Muckle Stone o Cluney (which means the place of good pasture), 
bounded the Earl of Mar’s lands of Cluney, and Farquharson’s 
estate of Invercauld, and here “one of Mar’s tenants com- 

lained to him that his cattle had been stopped by orders of 

nvercauld ; whereupon Erskine bade him tell Invereauld that 
his cows had as good a right to be there as Farquharson’s bull 
had on the bowling green of Invercauld.” From the bottom of 
Craig-Cluney, looking westward, a fine view of the rock called 
the Lion’s acs is obtained. The profile of this rock is said to 
resemble the face of that “ kingly beast.” Nearer Castletown, 
and south of Mar Castle, is Craig-choinnich, or, Kenneth’s 
Craig, where that king is said to have stationed himself to view 
his hounds in the chase. 

On the east bank of the Cluney, at Castletown, are the ruins 
of the old castle of Ceann-drochaid, or Bridge-end, built by 
King Malcolm Caen-more, for a hunting seat. The castle stood 
on the top of a rock on the east side of the water, and from the 
vestiges which still remain, it appears to have been a place of 
great strength. 

At Abergeldie Castle, there is a simple contrivance for crossing 
the Dee, by a single rope and pulley, with a machine attached 
called the cradle. “ Here,’ says the Deeside Guide, “some years 
ago, there befel a very grievous and lamentable tragedy.” Bar- 
bara Brown, daughter of George Brown in Torgalter, who had 
recently been married to one of the Abergeldie keepers, along 
with her husband, was unfortunately lost by the breaking of 
the suspending rope. In the interesting account of this un- 
fortunate event given in Mr. Michie’s Deeside Tales, we find 
the question put— An’ was it ever found out how the cradle 
rope broke?” The answer was—< No, laddie, that has aye 
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been a mystery. Some says that it was a rotten spar that 
broke, aa let the rope run off; but there were slooms (sus- 
picions), that it had been meddled with ; God knows, if it was 
sae, may the Lord have mercy on their souls that did it.” 

“ Lang, lang ago,” says the father of the unfortunate Barbara 
Brown, “there was a guager of the name of Bruce lost. But 
there was nae wonder, or verra muckle sorrow that time.” 
Bruce had got word that smuggling was going on at Clach-an- 
turn, on the opposite side of the Dee, and at the time the river 
was in perfect flood frae bank to brae, an’ nane o’ the boats 
would venture out, and though there was as much water gae’n 
down the haughs o’ Torgalter, as there 1s sometimes in the Dee 
itself, he waded in through this till he came to'the post. The 
man who wrought the cradle was unwilling to venture, as the 
water was nearly touching the rope, but at Tength he did cross, 
though the water was jist touchan his feet inthe middle. But 
as they were ga’an back, the weight o’ the twa brought the rope 
further down, an’, jist as they were in the mids, the water 
catched them Snap went the post on this side, and they were 
baith plunged into the roaring river. Bruce was a capital 
swimmer, but the man could swim nane, but he held on to the 
rope, and the force o’ the water was so great that 1t soon swung 
him to the side. The people at the castle were ready to catch 
it as soon as it came within reach, an’ there they got the man 
hau’ dan’ on wi’ a death grip; but Bruce was gone and he was 
never mair seen alive.” 


VI—POACHING ON DEESIDE. 


THE sport of deer-stalking and grouse-shooting on the Braes of 
Mar is inferior to none in the Highlands of Scotland. 
‘*Through heathe, mosse, ’mong frogs, and bogs, and fogs, 
*Mongst craggy cliffs and thunder-batter’d hills ; 
Hares, hinds, bucks, roes, are chased by men and dogs, 
Where two hours’ hunting, four-score fat deer kills.” 
And nowhere did Alexander Davidson, the king of Deeside 
poachers, hold so determinedly by the old saying, that, “the 
fish out of the water and the deer out of the forest were his, as 
well as the rich man’s,” and when out with his dog and gun on 
the mountains between Banchory and Abernethy, and in the 
glens between Ballindalloch and Blair Athole, in such places 
as the keepers affirmed, “that it wisna good fin’an’ him oot.” 
Sandy Davidson, the old keeper, smuggler, &c., was one of the 
most accomplished poachers of his time. 
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Alexander Davidson was born at Mill of Inver, Crathie, in 
the year 1792, and in early life became gamekeeper to Lord 
Kennedy, and Mr. Farquharson of Finzean, on the shootings 
of Fa'lair, in the top of Glen Tilt, which they rented of the 
Duke of Athole. N ot relishing gentleman’s service, he has 
been heard to say that, “sooner than be in any way a flunkey, 
I’d rather go and beg my bread.” But especially aligns to hin 
was the profanation of the Sabbath, a da on which his late 
masters insisted that he should go out and shoot as well as on 
other days. Sandy’s stout resistance to orders obliged hi. , 
not reluctantly however, to give up his situation. 

On leaving gamekeeping, and game watching, Sandy David- 
son, or Roch Sanie, as he was not unfrequently called, betook 
himself to smuggling, and undertook that department of the 
trade which lies in conveying the manufactured article to mar- 
ket, and which, though more perilous, was more lucrative than 
the other, as it required more daring and caution in those who 
embarked in it. At this period he was in the prime of life, 
and a money-making man, for though he attended all merry- 
makings within his bounds, he had not allowed himself to fall 
into the too common habit of excessive drinking, and had 
earned some spare cash. 

His personal appearance was handsome, and his frame dis- 
played fine symmetry of mould, and he possessed wonderful 
muscular powers; with a finely chiselled face, and a noble 
bearing in his gait and countenance; Sandie Davidson had much 
to be proud of in personal appearance. Conscious that nature 
had cast his frame in the tinest mould, he studied to dress him- 
self in fitting attire, and that was “in the Garb of Old Gaul,” 
which he had patriotic reasons for wearing On all fitting 
occasions he used the Gaclic language; but when this was 
unsuitable, he spoke pure English, with the ease and accent of 
an Englishman, and never allowed a word of Scotch to escape 
from his lips “As a dancer,” says one who had good oppor- 
tunities of judging, “he was incomparably the most gracetul 
of his own time; and his style was more characteristically 
Highland than any I have ever seen; while his fine personal 
appearance, lit up by the sparkle of his bright piercing eye, 
never shone to better advantage than when he became excited 
ina Highland reel.” The Caledonian Hunt Club in Edinburgh 
resolved on giving prizes for the encouragement of Highland 
games, among others they offered a prize for dancing reels. On 
the day of competition for dancing, there were assembled a 
number of the best men in the country, under the patronage of 
the Highland gentlemen members of the club. Sandie David- 
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son learn himself, he had no patron. “So great was the 
number entered for the prize in dancing, that the competition 
extended over sixteen evenings, each succeeding trial,¢:owever, 
diminishing the list, till the cheers of the ladies and gentlemen 
hailed me on the sixteenth evening,” says Sandie, as the lucky 
man, “but I sprained my thumb cracking, and it has never 
been quite right since.” 

Up to the early part of the nineteenth century, the valley of 
the Dee, from Mar Lodge to Cairn Fiaclan, and the AlJt Dhaidh- 
mor, on the west, with the lateral glens of the Hy, the Lui, 
and the Derry, contained large quantities of Scots fir, which 
altogether formed a real forest of timber ; and in those days 
the deep recesses of the mountains were only known to few ; 
as the country fully answered Baillie Nicol Jarvie’s description 
of the Highlands, that they “are but a wild kind of sen by 
themselves, full of heights and howes, caverns, lochs, rivers, 
and mountains, that would tire the very deevil’s wings to flee 
to the tap o’ them.” These glens and mountains were only 
visited by a few shepherds and natives of Braemar, since the 
45, when clanship was extinguished, and caterans and reivers 
were deprived of their lawless calling. But during the early 
decades of the present century, his Lordship of Fife desired to 
turn into cash the remainder of the valuable forests of timber 
which had escaped the ravages of time. In Glen Derry, Alex- 
ander Davidson became a large purchaser of wood from the 
Earl of Fife, and a floater of timber on the Dee. In carrying 
on the operations of extracting the timber from Glen Derry, 
the contractor constructed dams in the long ravines in the glen 
for the purpose of floating the trees to the Dee, and in these 
perilous operations, Davidson had a number of bold daring men 
employed, but Sandy was always at the head of them, and at 
the post of greatest danger. 

This floating business, however, proved to be the ruin of 
Sandy. The cost of conveying the immense logs of timber 
from Glen Derry to Aberdeen, far exceeded his calculations ; 
and to put a cope-stone on his misfortune, he had re-sold £200 
worth of the timber to the Earl of Fife, the gay cavalier of the 
fourth George, in the time of the regency, and immediately after, 
the “ discharged fifer”* became bankrupt, leaving poor Sandy 
unpaid, and without even so much as an acknowledgement of 
the debt. 

“From this date Sandy Davidson ceased to be like other 


* On his Lordship’s dismissal from the office, which he held in the King’s 
household, a caricature which amused London, and found its way to the north, 
comically represented him as the ‘‘ discharged fifer.” 
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men, he now tog professionally to the bag and gun, and for 
20 years led a roaming life, having his home nowhere, but 
everywhere. From March to November, he seldom sought the 
shelter of a house to pass the night, preferring the grassy banks 
of the Dee or the Spey, or, what was to him more ici htful 
still, ‘the bonnie blooming heather of the mountains.’ Inthe 
month of March he betook himself to fishing, and no one knew 
better than he did the best salmon pools, both on the Dee and 
the Spey, and in the manner of fishin them few would care 
to imitate. No matter how bitterly cold the weather might be, 
in he walked straight till nothing appeared but head and 
shoulders, and there he plied the ‘ gentle art,’ until he had 
hooked his fish, or satisfied himself that none was forthcoming. 
In the matter of clothing, he always appeared neatly dressed. 
His summer dress consisted of the thin tartan coat and kilt, 
and Forfar brogues, with no under dress save a cotton shirt. 
In winter he exchanged the kilt for trousers, and a clean shirt 
supplanted the old when it became rotten on his back. Although 
a poacher, Sandy recognised the validity of the law, which 
enjoined a close time in both fishing and fowling, and as soon 
as close time had expired, he was in the field equipped for the 
sport, dressed as smart as any gentleman in the land, and in- 

eed, by those who did not know him, he would be taken for 
the landlord of the property on which he might be found, and 
his style of doing business was more like that of the ‘free 
forester ’ of the olden time, claiming the privilege he exercised © 
as the unalienable right of a free-born Scot ; but he has been 
often heard to say, ‘that real gentlemen are deserving of re- 
spect ; and I hold it to be too impudent to shoot over their 
grounds when they themselves are out.’ The scene of Sandy’s 
shooting excursions extended from Glenmark, in Forfarshire, to 
Inverness; and his time to shoot was in the early morn or late in 
the evening ; and a full bag was usually his reward for an hour’s 
shooting in the dawn or in the dusk. 

For these respectful characteristics he was well known to 
gentlemen and keepers all over the north of Scotland, and was 
In consequence often tolerated when more impudent poachers 
would not have been. Those who were not inclined to overlook 
his poaching encroachments, or who treated him with, as he 
thought, unnecessary severity when he was in their power, 
roused a sleeping lion within him, and he has frequently been 
known to go far out of his way to have a day’s shooting on 
their grounds. ‘I would never like,’ he would say, ‘to annoy 
@ civil man, but those scoundrels who would not allow an honest 
man ta live deserve punishment’ ” 

2A 
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One other quotation from Mr. Michie’s admirable Deeside 
Tales, about Sandy Davidson, will close our history of the 
oacher for the present :—“ Sandy was seldom caught napping, 
ut it did sometimes happen. On one occasion he was passing 
the noon-day hours on the braes of Avonside, concealed among 
the long heather as usual, waiting the evening to have his shot, 
when the party at the lodge had retired for the day. He had 
fallen into a deeper sleep than usual, and was awaked by the 
sound of footsteps close at hand. His dog, ‘ Charlie,’ knowin 
his business better than to rush off, like illiterate curs, an 
make a noise, apprehended the danger of the circumstances, 
and crouched closer to his master, but all in vain. Men may 
pass very close to each other without discovery, dogs seldom 
will. Finding himself detected, Sandy sprang to his feet at 
once, resolved to act as dignified a part as circumstances would 
permit. The gentleman of the party, who was himself the dis- 
coverer, flew into a passion a stormed furiously, while the 
object of wrath stood before him unmoved. 

‘I demand your name, instantly,’ said the irrate sportsman, 
in a tone that told Sandy he had the worst to expect; and he 
therefore immediately replied, ‘My name is Alexander David- 
son; what is your name?’ ‘My name, replied the other, ‘1s 
George M‘Pherson Grant of Ballindalloch, and I require you to 
follow me.’ Sandy was taken before the Justices and fined £3. 
When questioned about this business, he used to remark, ‘ The 
money was not all lost, for the moors of Ballindalloch paid for 
it handsomely afterwards. I knew Sir George perfectly, but I 
thought it would not be every day I would have it in my power 
to ask the name of such a great man; and I believe he had as » 
little occasion to ask my name.’ ” 


PARISH OF CRIMOND. 





PRESBYTERY OF DEER—SyYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Litymology. 
In some old deeds the name of this parish is spelt Creich-mont, 
but there are doubts about the derivation of the prefix. Cri or 
Cra, are both English corruptions of Caer, which in Gaelic 
signifies a fort, and mon, mont, or mond, in the same language, 


~ 
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signifies a hill, therefore Crimond* would signify the fort on 
the hill, or the castle hill, which is close by the farm house of 
Rattray, and once a seat of Cumine, Earl of Buchan, but, after 
his defeat at the battle of Barra, in 1308, by King Robert Bruce, 
this castle was allowed to fall into ruins. 


Boundaries. 


The parish is bounded on the north and west by the parish 
of Lonmay ; on the east, partly by the loch of Strath-beg, and 
the German Ocean, along which it has a sea-board of 2} miles ; 
and on the south by the parish of St. Fergus. 


Extent. 


The greatest length of the parish, from east to west, in a 
direct line from Rattray Head to the Loch of Logie, is 64 miles; 
and its greatest breadth, from south to north, also in a direct 
line, from Tillydaff to Mill of Crimon-mogate, is 24 miles. The 
whole area is estimated to be about 7,420 acres. 


Topography. 

The sea shore presents a flat beach of sand, bordered by sand 
hills covered by sea reed or bent grass, except at the point of 
Rattray Head, where there isa high headland and a long ridge 
of hali submerged rocks, called ‘Rattray-brigs, running in a 
north-easterly direction from the shore, and extending for 
about 14 miles into the German Ocean, where, either through 
carelessness or ignorance of the coast, many vessels have been 
stranded.f As to this dangerous reef of rocks, the sailor’s 
caution runs thus :— 


‘* Keep Mormond-hill a hand-spike high, 
And Rattray-brigs you may pass by ” 


From the promontory of Rattray-head,t the land rises by 
Stobhall to an elevation of about 165 feet above sea level, and 
then descends into the valley which is formed by the streamlet 


* In the statistical account of this parish, 1843, the ancient name is said to 
be Creich-mont, and derived from the two Gaelic words, signifying moor for 
cattle. The parish of Creach, in Fifeshire, 1s said to express, also in Gaelic, 
something indelicate to be expressed. And Crewh in Suther:landshire, a Gaelic 
speaking country, where the names of places are almost all derived from the 
Gaelic ; Creich is said to signify the bounding parish, but it may also sigmfy 
the parish of wood or trees , Cor/le-a-Creich, on the Dee, mm the old parish of 
Glen-gairn, signifies the bounding wood, therefore, and if we assume that Creich- 
mont is the ancient name of the pansh of Crimond, the Gaelic of 1t would be 
Creich-moine, signifying the parish bounded by moss, a name which certainly 
would be more applicable than a moor for cattle 

+ ‘The majornty of cases have occurred when the wind was off shore, by 
standing too alae in, either to catch the tides, or, during a breeze, to obtain 
smooth water.”—Old Statistical Account : 

t Rattray is from the Gaelic Rath-redh, and means the smooth fort. 
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of Longley, and the church, which is only about 50 feet. From 
niece and the Turnpike-road bridge on the burn of Logie, 
the land rises gently to the south-west point at Loch-hills, and 
to the south-east boundary, near the mansion house of Kinin- 
month, which is in the parish of Lonmay. 


Geology and Sorls. 


The rocks of Rattray Head exhibit granite, gneiss, quartz, 
and limestone ; forming an intricate group of alternating strata, 
which shows a disposal indicating a mode of formation such as 
to allow the several strata to alternate with each other, without 
any one of them having exclusively its own associate masses, 
and tends to prove a syncronism of formation of the whole. 
Following the strata from the sea shore in a south-westerly 
direction, the limestone appears to have wedged out at Bilbo 
(about three miles inland), where it has been wrought, and its 

eneral character is found to be much the same as that which 

as been wrought at Hythie, in the parish of Old Deer (a few 
miles further inland in the same direction), where the limestone 
and the gneiss appear only in union. 

Greenstone, or basalt, and granite of a dark blue colour, 
occupies the central and south-east portions of the parish ; 
while reddish granite, mostly in a state of decomposition, occu- 
pies the south-west. In the south-east and south-west corners 
of the parish, there are extensive deposits of peat, in which are 
embedded the remains of large oak and birch trees, and hazel 
bushes, in a good state of preservation ; but here no living tree 
is now to be seen. 

Soils.—In the central division of the parish the soil is of a 
black loamy description, on a clay subsoil. The soil on the 
higher ground along the sea shore and Loch of Strath-beg, is 
of a lighter description, more of a sandy nature, but produces 
good crops. On the western division, the soil is black, cold, 
and wet, especially so in the vicinity of the peat mosses, and 
the subsoils here vary from poor stony clay, to that which is 
composed of a hard incrustation of gravel. 

Hydrography. 

The burn of Logie, which flows from the loch of the same 
name, falls into the burn of Savoch below Mill of Crimon-mo- 

te, and forms the south-western boundary of the parish ; the 
‘burn of Savoch, and the Loch of Strath-beg form the north- 
western boundary ; and the burn which flows from Longley, by 
Kirkton, to the Logie burn, with the small stream at Mull of 
Haddo, constitute the whole of the fresh water streams con- 
nected with the parish. The Loch of Logie lies in the south- 
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west corner of the parish, and occupies about 25 acres of land, 
and is gaeroundedib flat mossy iad: which gives it a dull and 
cheerless aspect. Most ofthe springs are tainted with iron ore, 
therefore pure spring water is a scarce commodity in Crimond. 

The Loch of Strath-beg is described in the old statistical 
account as follows :—“ At the beginning of the present century, 
1700, this lake was of much smaller extent than it is now. It 
was confined to a small part of the east end, and had a com- 
munication with the sea there, so that vessels of small burden 
could enter it. People born about 1700, well remembered the 
overflowing the western part of the loch; but the particular 

ear 1s now not known, though it must have been about 1720. 

revious to that, there was a hill of sand between what is called 
the Castle Hill of Rattray and the sea, and still higher than it. 
A furious east wind blew away this sand hill in one night, which 
stopped the communication between the loch and the sea, by 
forming a sand-bar. The low-lying ground to the west was soon 
overflowed, and the extent of the loch much increased” The 
chief portion of the Loch of Strath-beg is situated in the parish 
of Lonmay, the Crimond portion being that which lies to the 
south-west of the burn of Savoch, and to the north-east of the 
old loch and burn of Rattray.* 

Near to the old loch stands the ruins of the chapel and bury- 
ing ground, which was surrounded by the old burgh of Rattray, 
and burgage lands, which is “said to have had the same 
pee as a royal burgh, except that of sending a member to 

arliament. The burgage lands were of considerable extent.” 
In 1842 there was but one feu of three acres remaining, now 
there are none. The walls of the chapel, which is surrounded 
by the burying ground, are still standing, in an excellent state 
of preservation. The dimensions of the building are 45 feet long 
by 18 feet broad, with two gables, each standing about 32 feet 
high, and in the east gable there are three arched windows. 


Plantations. 


Upwards of 30 years ago, and upon the estate of Crimond, a 
considerable extent of ground was laid out in belts, and planted 
chiefly with hardwood trees, consisting of ash, elm, ae plane, 
with willows, and enclosed by beech hedges, which has very 
much improved the climate and the appearance of the country. 
At the old mansion-house of Logiet ties are some’clumps of 
ash and alder trees, and willow bushes along the burn. Near 

* Buchanan calls 1t Ratra amnia. 


+ The author of the Sang. ‘‘Logie o’ Buchan” was a George Halket, who 
Lie a school in the neighbourhood, and the hero of the song was gardener at 
gle. 
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the remains of the house of Crimond, there are some very large 
ash trees, and some ash and willow bushes at the old mansion- 
house of Haddo.* The plantations surrounding the mansion- 
house of Rattray are mostly of an ornamental description, and 
of no great extent. They consist of various kinds of hardwood 
trees, spruce firs, alder, and willows, with some thriving beech 
and thorn hedges, which appear to be well kept. 


Botany. 


In the bents and sand hills of Rattray, there is great variety 
of bent grasses and sea reed, and in the marshes borderin 
Strath-beg, a considerable variety of water plants are to be found. 

The following is copied from a list made up by the late Dr. 
Cowe, a local botanist of some note :— 


Aira nee Hair-grass. Alisma ranunculoides-—Lesser Water 
antain 

Allium ursinum—Broad-leaved Garlick <Anagalis arvensis—Scarlet Pimpernel. 

Anagalis tenella—Bog Pimpernel. Arundo arenarta—Sea-reed, Sea-bent. 

Arundo phragmites—Common Reed Brassica napus—Rape, Cole Seed. 

Cakile maritima—Sea Rocket Carex recurra—Glacuous Heath Carex. 

Carex arenaria—Sea Carex. Elymus arenarise—Upright Sea Lyme-grass 

Eriophorum angustefolum—Common Cotton Grass. Hrodwm cwutarium—Hem- 
lock, Stork’s Bill 

Equisetum fluviatile—Great Water Horse-tail. Fedia dentata—Smooth-fruited 
Corn-salad. 

Festuca duriuscula—Hard Fescue Grass. (aleopsis versicolor—Large-flowered 
Hemp-nettle 

Habenarna virides—Green Habenana  Heleboris fetula—Stmking Helebore. 

Hippurus vulgaris—Mare’s-tail. Juncus Baltecus—Baltic Rush. 

Lithospermum arvense—Corn Gromwell Lemna minor—Lesser Duck-weed. 

Littorella lacustrws—Plantam Shore-weed. Lycopodium selagunoides—Prickly 
Club-moss. 

Myosotes cespitosa—Tufted Water Scorpion Grass. Orchis mascula—Early 
Purple or Meadow Orchis 

Papaver dulnum-—Long Smooth-headed Poppy. Parnassia palustris—Common 
Grass of Parnassus. 

Pinguula vulgarw—Common Butter-wort. Phleum arenarra—Seaside Cat’s- 


Grass. 

Poa mar dima—Creeping Sea Meadow-grass Potamogeton natans—Broad-leaved 
Pond-weed 

Potamogeton fluitans—Floating Pond-weed. Potamogeton densum—Close-leaved 
Pond-weed. 

Potamogeton crispus—Curled Pond-weed. Potamogeton pusillus—Small Pond- 
we 

LAE gree Spear-wort. Sazifraga triadactylitee—Rue-leaved 
Saxifra 


e. 
Salaola ‘kali_-Prickly Salt-wort. Spergula nodosa—Knotted Spurry. 

Stachys arvensis—Corn Ground-wort. Thalictrum minus—Less Meadow-rue. 
Triticum junceum—Sea Wheat-grass. Tussilago Petasites—Butter-bur. 
Veronica serpyllifolia—Smooth, or Thyme-leaved Speedwell. 


* Near the Mill of Haddo, local tradition points out the grave of Sir James 
the Rose, who was slain by Sir John the Graeme, when contending for the hand 
of Lord Buchan’s daughter. 
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Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish 1n a classified form :— 

No. atand above No atandabove No atandabove No.atandabove No. at and above 
£100 50 £20 £10 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100, and under £50. and under £20 and under £10. 
15 20 20 16 13 
And six occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 
Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Crimond, year 1872-73, £5,254 14 2 








Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
lands, . : : : ‘ : ; ; : 375 0 0 
Do Mills, Shops, and Moss sold for Fuel, . . . 75 4 0 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, ; 143 10 0 
Total value, : ; . : . £5,848 8 2 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart., Crimond and Logie. 


James Cumine, Esq of Rattray. 
Miss Margaret Laing of Haddo. 


The other Proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are 5 in number. 


Farming —The rotation of cropping is adapted to the kind or 
quality of the soil, and a from the 5th to the 6th and the 
7th shift course Although, generally speaking, there is no 
want of stone material for enclosing Gf quarries were opened 
up), and of water for supplying enclosures, still there are few 
farms in the parish which are substantially enclosed, and the 
cultivation of hedges for that purpose being but partially en- 
couraged. 

The farm buildings on most of the smaller holdings have 
thatched roofs, and are of an inferior description. Those on 
the larger farms are slated, and some of them are very com- 
modious and substantial. The general duration of leases is 
for 19 years. 


Roads. 


The Peterhead and Fraserburgh, or what is called the Cortie- 
brae turnpike road, intersects the ae from south to north, 
for about two miles, and the Loch-hills road from west to east, 
affords good accommodation in that direction. 

The church of Crimond is within three miles of the ey 
Station of the Formartine and Buchan Railway (Fraserburg 
extension), and it is 42 miles from Aberdeen, and 5} miles from 
Fraserburgh. 
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Mansion Houses. 


The Mansion House of Rattray, formerly Broadland, is an 
elegant commodious building, in the personal occupation of the 
pepe The old houses of Haddo and Logie are occupied 

y the tenants of the manor farms. The Manse is an old but 
commodious building, attached to which there is about 84 acres 
of an excellent glebe. 

The Church was built in 1812, and is seated for 500. Itisa 
handsome building, surmounted by a steeple of no mean height, 
and a clock of superior workmanship, which was presented by 
al James Laing, Esq. of Haddo, one of the heritors in the 
parish. 

Fishings. 

The fishing village of Rattray-head consists of only a few 
houses, as the landing place for boats affords but little protec- 
tion for carrying on such an occupation. 


Inns, Alehouses, &c. 
There are no fairs nor inns in the parish, and only one shop 
licensed to retail spirits. 
Zoology. 


Of water birds, which are common either on the sea shore, 
or visitants to the Loch of Strath-beg, we have the Gannet 
(Sula basana), the common Eider (Somateria mollissima), the 
common Duck (Anas boschas), the Wigeon (Anas penelope), the 
Teal (Anas crecca),the wild Swan(Cygnus ferus), the ey Goose 
(Anser palustris), the wild Goose (Anser ferus), aa occasion- 
ally the Brent Goose (Anser brenia), the northern Diver 
(Colymbus glacialis), the foolish Guillemot (Uria troile), the 
common Gull (Larus canus), the yellow-legged Gull (Larus 
fuscus), and the Kittiwake (Larus rissa). 

Waders,&c.—The common Heron( Ardea cinerea), the Bittern 

Ardea, stellaris), scarce, the common Crane (Grus cimerea), the 
ater-rail(Rallusaquaticus),theCorn-crake(Ortygometracrea), 
the Water-hen (Gallinula chloropus), the common Coot (Fulica 
atra), the Red Coot-foot (Lobipes hyperboreus), the common 
Curlew (Numenvus arquata), the Red shank Totanus calidris ) 
the green Sand-piper (Totanus ochropus), the common Sand- 
piper (Totanus hypoleucos), the Wood-cock (Scol rusticola), 
the common Snipe (Scolopax gallinago), the Jack Snipe (Scolo- 
gallinuto), the common Lapwing (Vanulus cristatus), the 
green Plover (Charadrius pluvialis). 

Among sea ‘fishes we have the sea Lamprey (Petromyzon 

marinus), the glutinous Hag (Mywine glutinosa), the Dog-fish 
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(Spinax acantiias), the Greenland Shark (Scymnus Borealis), 
the Skate (Raia batis), the Herring (Clupea harengus), the com- 
mon Cod (Morhua vulgaris), the speckled Cod (Morhua punc- 
tatus), the Haddock (Morhua eglefinus), the Ling (Molva vul- 
garis), common Tusk (Brosmus vulgaris), Whiting (Merlangus 
vulgaris), Coal-fish fs erlangus carbonaris), Hake (Merlucius 
vulgaris), common Turbot (Plewronectus maximus), common 
Sole (Solea vulgaris), Plaise (Platessa vulgaris), Flounder (Pla- 
tessa flesus), Conger Eel (Anguilla conger), common Mackerel 
(Scomber vulgaris), John Dory (Zeus Doree), the finner Whale 
(Physeter lursio), and the Porpess (Delphinus phoceena). 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF CRIMOND DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 14TH MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . ; ‘ . £153 14 9 
Do. from Moriifications, and all other sources, 16 3 1 


£169 17 10 
Expenduure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . £140 7 7 
Rehef of Casual Poor, ‘ 2 : : . 0 6 6 
Medical Relief, . : 1010 0 
Management, . : : : ; , 25 7 ll 
Expended on aa not being authorised, . 420 

o Balance, : ; ‘ 10 16 2 

Total Expenditure, : é ‘ ‘ : . £180 14 0 

zie 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4ta MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 








Reheved during the year. receive relict Casual Poor 
ah arian a ee Fatuous 
Regis- Other we 
1861. Depend- Depend- Depend-; Insane. 
Males | Females | Total tered Casual 
ants Poor ants. Poor. ants. 
892 6 17 23 12 4 2 1 0 3 


The mode of Assessment is that which 1s specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two 
elected members or managers on the Board. 
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II.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE old chapel and churchyard of Rattray is said to have been 
the place where “a son of. Cumine, Earl of Buchan, 
was drowned accidentally in a-well—whereupon this chappell 
was founded for his soul.” The ruins of this chapel we ‘ch 
already described, therefore, we have only to add that, “It 1s 
supposed to have been a private chapel for the use of the Earl 
of Buchan’s family ;” but afterwards, and “ between the years 
1214 and 1233, William Cumine, Earl of Buchan, endowed it 
with two stones of wax, being the rents of the Mill of Strath- 
eyn (Strichen), and Kindrochet (Kindrought), at Whitsunday 
yearly. in free alms for ever, to the chapel of the blessed Virgin 

ary, In the town of Rettra in Buchan.”* <“ At a later period 
the payment was changed into one of money. In the year 
1451, quoting Pratt’s history of the Burgh of Rattray, Master 
Richard of Forbes, the chamberlain of the Pee a in Mar 
and Buchan, in accounting for the barony of Kynedward, then 
in the king’s hands by the death of Alexander, Earl of Ross, 
makes deduction of six shillings paid to the chaplain of Rettra, 
from the lands of Strichen + The Castle Hill stands about a 
fourth of a mile to the north-east of the old chapel The castle, 
which stood upon it, was one of the seats of the Earl of Buchan ; 
but after the defeat of Cumine by King Robert Bruce, at the 
battle of Barra, it fell into ruins,t aud now not a vestige of it 
remains, the site haviug been blown ever with sand; and the 
see good harbour of Rattray is now choked up by the drifting 
san 

“ Around the chapel formerly stood the burgh of Rattray.” 
The origin of the erection of this hamlet into a royal burgh is 
singular ; but there are few now can claim its ees “ There 
being a hot contention, under Queen Mary, between the Earls 
of Errol and Marischal, about the superiority of this little town 
of Rattray, the Queen, to prevent further dispute, erected it into 
a royal burgh ; whence, at this day, there is no custom paid at 
its markets, nor do its inhabitants hold by the tenure of com- 
mon tenants, but as feuars, the town having lost its honours 
and magistracy, and yet none but the king being properly 
superior of it.” 

* Registrum Episco. Aberdon , Vol. I, pp. 14, 15. 

+ The Chamberlain Rolls, Vol. III., p 529. 

+ The existence of this castle has been disputed ; but local tradition, and the 


popular designation of the ‘‘ Castle Hill,” are both favourable to the above state- 
ment.—Buchan, by the Rev. Dr. Pratt. 
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Ifl—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tue Parish Church is very conveniently situated on the line 
of the chief road leading from Peterhead to Fraserburgh, and 
within four miles of the utmost extremity of the parish. The 
stipend is 15 chalders, half barley, and half meal, payable by 
the fiars’ prices of the County, with £8 6s. 8d. for communion 
elements. The Manse and domestic offices are valued at £20, 
and the Glebe and garden at £12 a-year: The schoolmaster’s 
house and school-room, are superior buildings, and the school- 
master’s emoluments, exclusive of the Dick and Milne bequests, 
are considerably above the average 

Parochial Registers—These commence in the year 1718, 
from which time till now the Session Records, as to discipline 
and disbursements to the poor, have been regularly kept. The 
Registers of Baptism commence in 1743 At present (1842), 
there is much culpable negligence in regard to the registering 
of births. Until very recently. no regular register of marriages 
and deaths was kept. 

School Bourd —There are five members on the Board—Revy. 
Dr Irvine, E C, is chairman, William B. Robertson, clerk and 
treasurer School Rate, 2d per £ Pible and Catechism taught. 
There is but one School in the parish, with male and female 
teachers, and 120 scholars 

Besides the Parish School, there are several female schools 
for the initiatory branches of education, and a Sabbath-school 
has long been established = There is a Parish Library which 
contains several huudred volumes of books on practical intor- 
mation, and a juvenile Library connected with the Parish School. 


IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


AMONG many eminent men born in, or connected by ancestry 
with the parish, says the author of the New Statistical Account, 
are Dr. ARTHUR JOHNSTON, the famous Latin poet of the 
sixteenth century, and JoHN FarqvHar, born at Bilbo, and 
afterwards well known as “the rich Farquhar of Fonthill” The 
honour of having given birth to Johnston, however, must be 
left to the parish of Keith-hall, as the poet himself in speaking 
of 
** Innerur ia, 
Urbs dilecta mihi, te mollibus alluit undis 
Unius, antiquum nomen, et inde trahis 


Te quoque Dona nigat, cristallo purior, Ulum 
Mox Pariocheis Urius auget aquis.” 
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The Rev. Mr. Jonnston, a former minister of the parish, left 
a legacy of £400 sterling, the interest of which is paid to the 
parochial schoolmaster. 

The late James Larnc, Esq. of Haddo, and of Streatham, 
Surrey, a native of the parish, presented a clock and bell to 
the church. 

The late James Gorpon, Esq. of Logie, a native of this 
parish, and afterwards in Mains of Orrok, in Belhelvie, was the 
first to propagate, and bring to perfection what is now well 
known as the Aberdeenshire yellow turnip; and while he 
farmed the Mains of Logie, in 1798, he produced the greatest 
crop of ruta-baga, or Swedish turnips, that is known to have 
been raised in any part of Great Britain.* 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


In addition to the historical antiquities of the parish, we have 
to notice the ruins of the old Parish Church, which has 1576 
above one of the doors. It is probable, however, as the Rev. J. 
B.' Pratt remarks, “that it had only been repaired in that year, 
as there is still a font-stone in the east end. This font-stone 
was probably the Piscina—a font in the east end of a church 
would have been an anomaly at any time antecedent to this 

eriod. The church of Crimond is said to have been erected 
into a prebend of Saint Machar, at Aberdeen, by Bishop Richard 
Poiton, in the year, 1262. In the year 1437, the Prebendary 
of Crethmont was required to find a deacon to serve as his vicar 
in the cathedral; and, according to the Registrum Episcopa- 
tum Aberdon., in the year 1505, John Cardno is collated to the 
vicary of Crechtmont, erected by Mr. Gawin Dunbar, vacant by 
the death of Sir John Sauchak.” 

On the farm of Mains of Logie, are the remains of a Druidi- 
cal temple, in a good state of preservation, and some of the 
stones standing round the circle are of gigantic dimensions. 


* Dr. Skene Keith, in noticmg this extraordinary crop of rufa-baga turnips, 
says that,—‘‘ Some of the single turnips, with their leaves, weighed 17 lbs., and 
many of them weighed 16 lbs. each. None of this turnip was used till the spring 
was far advanced, and notwithstanding the severity of the season (1799), there 
was not a single plant of the ruta-baga injured by it. It ought to be here noticed, 
that the weight mentioned, viz., 56 tons 11 cwt. 1 qr., per Scotch acre, is equal 
to 41 tons 10 cwt. and 25 lbs., to the English acre, and that it weighed several 
tons more on the 25th May, 1799, owing to its load of leaves, than it would have 
done in January before the plants began to shoot. Yet it certainly was an ex- 
traordinary crop ; peinig Dearly one-third part more than the Duke of Bedford’s 
rep. ruta-baga, at Woburn, in 1798, viz., 33 tons 10 cwt. and a half per 

nglish aore,”’ 
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Many anctent,coins have been turned up by the plough, near 
the site of the old burgh of Rattray ; but no record of the dates 
on any of them have been preserved. 

Crimond is said to have been the scene of a tragic event, 
celebrated in the ballad poetry of Scotland. “ Near the Mill of - 
Haddo,” says the author of the New Statistical Account, “at a 
spot called the Battle Fauld, tradition points out the grave of 

ir James the Rose, who was slain in mortal combat by Sir 
John the Graeme, when contending for the hand of Lord 
Buchan’s daughter.” The beautiful ballad by Michael Bruce, 
entitled Sir James the Rose, points to the banks of the Ugie, 
at the Abbey of Deer, as having been the scene of this tragic 
event. The older ballad, entitled “The Young Heir of Balei- 
chan,” or Baleighan, which is apparently founded on the same 
event, is claimed for this parish ; while the same ballad is said 
to be founded on a traditionary tale of Baleichan in Forfarshire. 
We append the older version of the ballad of Sir James the 
Rose, which first appeared in Pinkerton’s collection :— 


‘¢Q HEARD ye of Sir James the Rose, 
The young heir o’ Baleighan ? 
For he has killed a gallant squire, 
And his friends are out to take him. 


Now his gane to the house of Mar, 
Where nane might seek to find him, 

To see his dear he did repair, 
Weening she would befriend him. 


‘* Where are ye going, Sir James,” she says, 
‘* Or where awa’ are ye riding ?” 
‘*OT maun be bound to a foreign land, 
For now I’m under hiding ; 


Where shall I gae, where shall I run, 
Where shall Tas to lay me ? 

For I hae killed a gallant squire, 
And his friends they seek to slay me.” 


‘* OQ gae you down to yon laigh house, 
And I'll pay there your wate ; 
And as I am your leman true, 
Tl meet you at the dawing.” 


‘* 111 no gae doun to yon laigh house, 
For you to pay my lawing ; 
But Pll lay me doun upon the bent, 
And bide there till the dawing.” 


He’s turned him nicht and round about, 
And rowed him 1n his brechan, 

And he has gane to tak’ a sleep, 
In the lawlands o’ Baleighan. 


He wasna well gane out o’ sight, 
Nor was he past Millstrethen, 
When four-and-twenty belted knights 
Cam’ riding ower the Lethan. 
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‘© O hae ye seen Sir James the Rose, 
The young heir o’ Baleighan ? 
For he has killed a gallant squire, 
And we are sent to take him ” 


‘‘ Yes, I have seen Sir James,” she said, 
‘*‘ He passed by here on Monday, 
Gin the steed be swift that he rides on, 
He’s past the heights o’ Lunde.” 


As they rade on, man after man, 
She loudly cried behind them, 

‘* Gin ye’ll gie me a worthy meid, 
ri tell ye where to find him.” 


‘< © tell us that, and, on our band, 
Ye’se get his purse and brechan.” 
‘¢ Seek ye the bank aboon the mill, 
T’ the lawlands o’ Baleighan.” 


They sought the bank aboon the mill, 
I’ the lawlands aboon Baleighan, 

And there they found Sir James the Rose, 
Was lying im his brechan 


Then out and spake Sir John the Greme, 
Who had the charge in keeping, 

It’s ne’er be said, brave gentlemen, 
We killed a man when sleeping 


‘* Rise up, rise up, Sir James,” he said, 
‘* Rise up, since now we've found ye ; 
We've ta’en the broadsword frae your side, 
And angry men are round ye ” 


“‘Q pardon, pardon, gentlemen, 
ave mercy now upon me !” 
** Such as you, gave, such shall you have, 
And so we fall upon ye ” 


Syne they took out his bleeding heart, 
And set 1t on a spear ; 

Then took 1t to the house o’ Mar, 
And showed 1t to his dear 


‘* We couldna gie Sir James’s purse, 

We couldna gie his brechan, 
But there ye hae the bluidy heart 
O’ the young heir o’ Baleighan.” 


‘* Sir James the Rose, O for thy sake, 
My heart 1s now ee 
Curs’d be the day I did thee betray, 
Thou brave heir o’ Baleighan ! ” 


Then up she raise, and forth she gaes, 
And in that hour o’ teen, * 

She wandered to the dowiet glen, 
And never mair was seen. 


Logie in Crimond, formerly the property and residence of 
Gordon of Logie, is interesting as the scene of the beautiful 
song of “ Logie o’ Buchan.” “The hero of that song,” says the 


* “Teen,” grief. t ‘‘ Dowie,” dreary. 
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Rev. George Cruden, late minister of Logie-Buchan, “was a 
gardener at Logie in Crimond, about the middle of the last 
century; the heroine, a good-looking little woman, whom |] 
have often seen in my early years, then married to a respectable 
farmer; and its author, said to be Mr. George Halket, a 
poetical genius who taught a school in that neighbourhood, 
and whose rise in life was probably prevented by his Jacobitical 
principles.” He is eet to have written some of the popular 
songs that greatly aided the Pretender’s cause in Scotland :— 


‘* O LoatE o’ Buchan, O Logie the laird, 

They ha’e ta’en awa’ Jamie, that delved in the yard, 

Who play’d on the pipe, and the viol sae sma’ ; 

They ha’e ta’en awa’ Jamie, the flower o’ them a’. 
He said, Think na lang lassie, tho’ 1 gang awa’ ; 
He said, Think na lang lassie, tho’ I gang awa’, 
The simmer 1s come, and the wintei’s awa’, 
And I'll come and see thee m spite o’ them a’. 


Tho’ Sandy has owsen, and siller, and kye ; 
A house and a hadden, and a’ things forbye : 
Yet Vd tak’ my ain Jad, wi’ his staff im hus hand, 
Before i'd ha’e him, wi’ the houses and land. 

He said, Think na lang lassie, &c. 


My daddie looks sulky, my minnie looks sour, 

They frown upon Jamie because he 1s poor : 

But daddie and minnie altho’ that they be, 

There’s nane o’ them a’ hke my Jamie to me. 
He said, Think na lang lassie, &c 


I sit on my creeme, 1 spin at my wheel, 

I think on my Jamie that lo’es me sae weel ; 

He had but ae saxpence, he brack 1t in twa, 

And gi’ed me the hauf o’t when he vaed awa’, 
Then haste ye back, Jamie, and hide na awa’, 
Then haste ye back, Jamie, and bide na awa’, 
The simmer 1s come, and the winter’s awa’, 
And ye’ll come and see me in spite o’ them a’ ” 


PARISH OF CRUDEN. 
PRESBYTERY OF ELLON—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 


Etymology 


In some old records the name is written Crudane, and takes 
its rise from Crojw Dane, signifying, “ Kill the Dane,” originat- 
ing in the famous battle between King Malcolin II of Scotland, 
and Canute, son of Sueno, king of Denmark The battle was 
fought in the year 1014, in the hollow of Ardendraught, where 
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the Danes then had a castle. The Scots were victorious, and 
on the site of the battle field they erected a chapel, and buried 
the dead of both armies. 

. Boundaries. 


The parish of Cruden is bounded on the north by the parish 
of Peterhead ; on the east by the German Ocean, along which it 
has a sea board of about eight miles ; on the south it is bounded 
by the parishes of Slains, Lo ie-Buchan, and Ellon ; and on the 
west by the parishes of Old Deer and Longside. 


Extent. 


The extreme length from south-west to north-east is 82 miles, 
and the extreme breadth from south-east to north-west is six 
miles ; and the whole area is computed to be 18,444 acres. 

Topography. 

The greater portion of the parish of Cruden may be termed 
a large undulating valley, having, on the north, or Peterhead 
boundary, the ridge of the Stirlinghill (260 feet), and the Black- 
hill (320 feet), the intermediate ridge being somewhat lower. On 
the west there are the hills of Gask, Aldie, and Moreseat (450 
feet), and those of Auquharney and Dudwick (562 feet) above 
sea level; while, on the south division, there is the long flat 
hill of the Kiplaws (180 feet), stretching along the Slains boun- 
dary. Along the valley formed by the burn of Cruden, there 
are the steep braes of esa ees) t, and Ardifferies, with the 
higher hill slopes of the Auchleuchries (850 feet), and of 
Auquharney on the south-west of the parish, with those formed 
by the burn of Braco in the central division, and the lower un- 
dulating ground along the burn of Gask in the north-west 
division. The sea coast, south of the bay and “Scares of Cru- 
den,” presents a series of bold precipitous rocks, which rise 
from 50 to 150 feet, almost in perpendicular height from the 
sea. North of the sandy bay off Cruden, which occupies about 
two miles of the shore, the rocks are more formidable. On this 
division of the coast there is the Pot of the Buller of Buchan* 
(150 feet in height), which has, on the sea side, a high natural 
arch through which boats can enter. The Bow of Pitwartlachie 
is a natural arch across a long ravine, with mural precipices 
of rugged rocks on both sides of immense height. The isolated 

* « The Pot, as itis locally called, and also on the sea front, a narrow path- 
way being left, with the exception of a few feet, quite round the basin. It 18 
scarcely possible to overstate the imposing magnificence of these granite sea 
walls, which seem to bid an eternal defiance to wind and wave; the natural 
cleavage of the rocks greatly enhancing the beauty of the scene. The Bullers 


will well repay the curiosity of the tourist or sight-seer.” Buchan, by the Rev. 
Dr. Pratt, fa, 1858, si 
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rock of Dun-béry has a magnificent natural arch which can be 
approached only by boat. This rock* swarms with migratory 
sea birds, especially in the breeding season. In the face of the 
cliffs along the shore, there are numerous subterranean caverns, 
yawning chasms, deep gullies, and dark ravines, into which the 
sea dashes in easterly gales with fearful violence. 


: Geology and Soils. 


The rocks along the sea shore, south of the bay of Cruden, 
are composed of greenstone or basalt, those to the north of the 
bay consist of red granite, and trap-dykes on the Blackhill, 
which is upon the Longhaven shore, several granite quarries 
are worked from the face of the clitls which overhang the sea, 
and to these quarries the workmen descend from a tremendous 
height by ladders, to one working shelf and then to another 
When the blocks are cut, they are drawn up by machinery, and 
the debris of the quarry is tumbled over the lower precipice. 
The small rent these quarries bring (£75 a-ycar), may be ac- 
counted for by the great expense incurred in working them, and 
the heavy laud carriage of the stones to the Petcrhead Railway 
Station, the distance being nearly five miles. Advancing inland 
from these quarries, on the sea shore the granite rock rises to 
the surface of the highest ridges, along with imbedded masses of 
tabular greenstone, or trap, and felspar, with boulders of coarse 
granite, syenite, quartz,and felspar porphory. On the extreme 
west of the parish, the rock consists of coarse gneiss, associated 
with quartz and red granite, a good deal of the latter being found 
in a decomposed state, and only fit for road making A consi- 
derable part of the west bounding hills and lower hillocks are 
composed of rough gravel and sand, loose conglomerates mixed 
with clay and flints, deposits evidently resulting from dilluvial 
action. Most of the higher hills on the north and west have 
been deeply covered with moss, imbedding the remains of oak, 
alder, and ie trees; and in the boggy gullets of these hills, 
there are masscs of what is called sinter, or bog iron ore, 
which has a delcterious effect on the water in the streams 
before reaching the lower ground. At no very remote period, 
there has been along parts of the lowcr course of the burn of 
Gask, and in the upper valley of the burn of Cruden, consider- 
able deposits of moss, which has, during the progress of cultiva- 
tion, mostly disappeared. The steep braces of Ardifiery, and 
the various braes and knolls along the burn of Cruden, are 
chiefly composed of hard clayey gravel, while the knolls 

* « Nun-buulhie, or yellow rock, has 1t3 name and colour from the dung of 


the sea-fowl which frequents 1t in spring for incubation,” 
2B 
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and higher ground along the burn of Braco are composed of 
coarse slaty gneiss, and rough gravel. The shore along the bay 
of Cruden is composed of drift sand, which has been drifted 
inland for a considerable distance towards Ardendraught. Inthe 
valley, the sand has been found overlying rich yellow clay, to 
the deaih of from four to six feet, and, on the clay being turned 
up, it produced a soil well worthy of cultivation. We have next 
to notice the presence of chalk flints, which are thickly scattered 
over the western division of the parish, and, however interesting 
the occurrence of these flints, which usually contain organic 
remains, it is always difficult to refer these rolled fragments to 
their parent stock; we only know that they have not been 
detached from existing formations, and to account for their 
appearance here is a part of gcological science which is beset with 
many difficulties. It would be idle to speculate now as to 
where the chalk and lias beds occur from which these flints 
must have come, but, this we know, that, in the south of Sweden, 
there are lias beds containing coal which rests on gneiss and are 
covered by chalk; and that in Sutherland, the oolitic strata 
appears, therefore, it is not improbable that our true intermedial 

osition may have at one time supported strata of the chalk 
ormation, from which these flints have been derived. 

Soils.—To the south of the burn of Cruden, the soil consists 
chiefly of a yellow loam, resting on gravel and gravelly ath 
which Saipan pee good crops. On the higher hilly 
range of the parish, to the west and north, there is great variety 
of soil, varying from good yellow soil, which overlies dilluvial 
sand and gravel, to poor stony clay, and black moorish soil as 
we approach the mosses. In the lower valley, the soil is clay, 
frequently of a very retentive nature, caused by the absence of 
silicious matter, but again, their is much of it of great fertility, 
while there are many intermediate varieties. 

Hydrography. 

The burn of Cruden, which is the principal stream connected 
with the parish, has its source in the hills of Dudwick, on the 
south-west boundary, and, after a winding north-easterly course 
of about 10 miles, falls into the sea at the Ward. It has for its 
chief tributaries the burn of Braco, which drains a portion of 
the central division, and the burn of Gask, which drains the 
north and north-west division. The lower part of the burn of 
Cruden, by the manse, up to the Ellon turnpike, has a very 
sluggish flow. The upper waters of the stream are utilised 
for propelling the machinery of a wool mill at Auquharney, and 
the lower, for propelling the machinery of several meal mills 
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along its course, etherwise the water power of the parish is only 
used for agricultural purposes. There are several chalybeate 
peng one in the face of the rock at the Bullers, and one on 
the top of a rock near Dun-buy ; the waters of the former being 
similar and fully as strong as the Peterhead mineral water. 
There are very few springs of pure water in the parish, the 
greater number being tainted with iron ore. 

Fisheries.—The sea salmon tishings in the bay of Cruden, 
and on the Longhaven shore, are of considerable value, renting 
in all, £255 a-year. The salmon are fished by stake and bag nets. 
There are three white fishing stations and bone landing places, 
one at Whinny-fold, one at the Ward of Cruden, and one at 
Bullers-Buchan; the most of the boats, however, land at the two 
former places. During the summer season, small vessels laden 
with coal and lime land their cargoes at the Ward, which con- 
tains a population, chiefly fishing, of over 200; Whinny-fold 
contains a fishing population of about 120, and in Bullers- 
Buchan there are about 80 inhabitants. Two years ago, an Act 
of Parliament, or provisional order, was obtained for construct- 
ing a harbour, or piers for vessels at Ward, but as yet nothing 
has been done.* 

Arboriwulture. 


Some belts and clumps of hardwood have been formed in the 

ounds of Slains Castle, and along the approaches thereto, but 
rom every appearance the destructive influence of the sea 
breeze will prevent them reaching to anything but bushes. In 
the valley of Cruden, by Nethermill and the manse, there 
are several clumps of hardwood trees, and some old thorn 
hedges, which do not appear in a very satisfactory state, with 
some clumps of willow and alder bushes at farm yards, but 
altogether the country is bare, and destitute of shelter arising 
either from trees, hedges, or high hills. On the hill of Auquhar- 
ney, which lies in the south-west division of the parish, a large 
extent of hill ground was planted (about 40 years ago), with 
Scots firs and larch. On the higher ground, the trees have but 
a stunted and bushy appearance, but on the lower and more 
sheltered slopes of the hill, the hardwood trees have grown 
more freely, and have become of great value for shelter, and 
in improving the appearance of the country. 


* New Harbour of Cruden.—The Board of Trade has made an order 1n favour 
of the Earl of Errol for the construction of a harbour at the village of the Ward 
of Cruden. The harbour works are to consist of a south breakwater, terminat- 
ing at a point in the bay 500 feet from the west end of the shop of Mr. Summers, 
merchant, Wardhill ; and a west breakwater, commencing 400 feet west of said 
shop, and terminating at a point in the bay 520 feet south of the salmon-house. 
Three quay walls are to be erected, and a proper access made to the south break- 
water and quays. With power to levy dues, &c. 
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Farms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 

No. atand above No. atandabove No. atandabove No atandabove No. at and above 
£100 £50 £20 10 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
40 39 49 38 45 
And 12 occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land im the Parish of Cruden, year 1872-73, £12,856 3 8 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gadens, and Wood- 

lauds, . ; ; F ; ; : ‘ 1,032 0 0 

Do Shootings, where let, . : ; ; , ; 5 0 0 

Do Salmon Fshings, and White Fishermen’s Houses, . 379 11 O 

Do. Quarries, Mills, Shops, and Moss sold for Fuel, . 117 0 0 

Do. Small Properties under £100 uf yearly value, ; 294 16 8 

Total value, : ; ; ; : . £14,684 11 4 

Se 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
cced £100 sterling, are— 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Errol, Slains Castle. 
James Buchan, Esq of Auchmacoy, Auchleuchiries. 
The Trustees of the late Dr. John Anderson, Cruden 
James Gammel, Esq of Ardiffery. 

James Johnston, Ksq. of Moreseat 

Wiham Mann, Esq of North Braco. 

Mrs. John Mann of Hatton. 

Robert Moir, Esq of Kaster Auchleuchries. 

The Trustees of Madame Obrist of Auchleuchnies. 
Alexander Plilip, Esq of Yonderton 

James Shepherd, Esq., Aldie and Longhaven 

James Shepherd, Junior, and others, proprietors of Gask. 
William Yeats, Esq. of Auyuharney and Muurtack. 


The other Preprietors under £100 of yearly rent, are 20 in number. 


Farming.—The fifth, sixth, and seventh modes of cropping 
have been followed, but that of the fifth is now most generall 
adopted, viz., one oat crop, after two years grass, followed by a 
cleaning crop of turnips, after which, oats, or barley, sown down 
with grass and clover seeds. The strong clay lands generally 
produce weighty crops of grain, while the turnip and grass crops 
are often deficient. On the higher lying and more friable 
yellow soils, equally oe crops of grain are obtained, and better 
crops of a and grass, while on the higher moorish and 
mossy soils, the yield of the cereal crops is often not very 
abundant. The grain is of an inferior quality, and the grass 
crops are scant, but the turnip and potato crops are always 
better than that which is produced on the heavier clay soils. 

The farms are generally held under leases of 19 years’ duration. 
The farm buudings are as varied as they are numerous, there 
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being very few-of them superior either in point of structure, or 
accommodation ; and a great number of those on the holdings 
under £100 of rent, are of an inferior description, most of them 
having thatched or brick tiled roofs, very few of them being 
slated. 
Notwithstanding the abundance of material for building stone 
dykes which lie scattered over the north-east division of the 
arish, there are few substantial fences there, or clsewhere 
he old hedges and earthen sunk dykes have been in many cases 
neglected, aud as turf dykes are troublesome to keep up, wire 
and wooden pailings are expensive, and not very desirable 
fences in a bare bleak country, where shelter is so much wanted 


Roads. 


The chief road is that of the Ellon and Peterhead turnpike, 
which runs through the parish in a most convenient position, 
and with it, and several cross roads leading to and sone the 
sea shore, and partly inland, the whole parish may be said to be 
well asa niinielitell with roads 

The Cruden post office at Auchiries which is 74} miles from 
the Peterhead Railway Station, and 9} miles from the Ellon 
Railway Station ; the latter station being 193 miles from Aber- 
deen, and the former 444 miles. 


Mansion Houses 


Slains Castle stands on the Bowness, half a mile to the north 
of the bay of Cruden, and is the residence of the Earl of Errol 
The following description of the original building appears in 
the “ View of the Diocese of Aberdcen”:—BowNnEss, how SLAINS, 
a fair and very large court, was built under King James VI, by 
Francis, Earl of Errol, on the king’s demolishing the original 
Castle of Slains (because of that Karl’s being in arms against 
Argyle at Glenlivat—Balrinnes); and the rest has been con- 
tinued by his successors, till Charles, the last Earl, added the 
front, A.D. MDCCVIT. [Previous to the time of this, Charles, 
Karl Gilbert, XI. Earl of Errol, made such additions to the 
original castle, as to have acquired the eredit of being its 
founder. On a stone above the archway leading to the stables 
is the following inscription :— 


Buitt 1664 By 
GILBERT, XI. EARL OF ERROLL 
GREAT CONSTABLE OF SCOTLAND, 
——AND—— 
REBUILT 1836 AND 1837, 
IN THE Reian oF WILLIAM tHe IV, 
BY WILLIAM GrorcE, XVII Earu oF ERROULL, 
Great CONSTABLE AND KNIGHT 
MARISCHAL OF SCOTLAND 
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There is another inscription on a stone facing the ancient 
piazza :— 

“ Gilbertius Errollie Comes Domin, Hay Scotie Constabu- 
laris Hujus Operis Fundamentum Quinde Die Mart Anno 
Dom. 1664. Fecit et Die mensis anni sequentis perfecit.” 

Dr. Johnson, in his Scottish Tour, says, “We came, in the 
afternoon, to Slains Castle, built upon the margin of the sea, 
so that the walls of one of the towers seem only a continuation 
of a perpendicular rock, the foot of which is beaten by the 
waves. ‘To walk round the house seemed (and is) impracticable. 
From the windows, the eye wanders over the sea that separates 
Scotland from Norway, and when the winds beat with violence, 
must enjoy all the teriffic grandeur of the tempestuous ocean. 
I would not, for my amusement, wish for a storm; but as 
storms, whether wished for or not, will happen, I may say, 
without violation of humanity, that I should willingly look out 
upon them from Slains Castle.” 

The Castle stands in a very commanding position, on the 
brink of the cliffs, from which an extensive sea view is obtained ; 
it is a large building, and a complete architectural bungle of 
the nineteenth century. 

The Mansion House of Aldie (in Gaelic, Allt-du), stands on 
high ground (242 feet), at the top of the “ dark stream,” and is 
a very plain large farm house. A large building, square in form, 
with pavilion roof, and some oriol windows, has recently been 
erected on the lower part of Longhaven, in a very bare and 
uninviting situation. Those on the estates of Yonderton and 
aa eee rane appear to be only large farm houses. 

e Manse is a most commodious building, and well sheltered 
with some clumps of hardwood trees, with a glebe of seven acres 
of good land. The Church was built in 1766, but considerable 
additions were made to it about 35 years ago. It is seated for 
upwards of 800. 


Fars, Inns, and Alehouses. 
There are no Fairs or Markets, and only two Alehouses in the 
parish. 
Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF CRUDEN, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED l4ta MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, .  . : . £774 3 5 
Do. from Mortafications, and all other sources, 2518 6 
£800 1 11 
aaa eee 
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.- Expenditure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £66610 4 
Relief of Casual Poor, : ; , ‘ : 3 5 0 
Medical Relief, . ; : : : : : 19 0 0 
Management, ; ; ‘ é ‘ . ‘ 71 11 0% 
Law Expenses, . ; : : ‘ : ; 010 0 
On Buildings being authorised,. . . 17 3 2 

Balance in hand, . : : ; 22 2 44 


£800 1 11 
eS 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 1l41Ta MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Relieved during the year ceils tO! Casual Poor. 
Fopulegon Fatuous 
n or 
Regis- Other 
1861. Depend- Depend- Depend- | Insane 
Males, | Females. | Total. | “74, tored ants. |casual| “chee 
r oor 
2,743 25 58 83 72 5 8 4 5 7 





The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are three 
elected members or managers on the Board. 


II.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


Tuis district, says Forsyth, in his Beauties of Scotland (Edin. 
1806), has been the scene of many sanguinary contests, and in 
reference to the battle of Cruden, fought in the year 1014, by 
Malcolm II., and Canute, son of Sueno, King of eee and 
Norway ; he adds, “ The armies met about a mile to the west 
of (the present) Slains Castle, upon a plain in the bottom of the 
Bay of Ardendraught, near which the Danes had a castle.” But 
unless it be the remains of what appears to have been a vitrified 
wall on the north side of the Hawklaw, not the slightest vestige 
of a building is now to be seen. 

Not far from the Hawklaw, is a well, dedicated to St. Olaus,* 


* Olaus was king of Norway, and after having been brought to embrace 
Christianity, he became anxious for the conversion of his subjects ; but finding 
them unwilling to receive the truth, he, forgetful of the true spinit of Christianity, 
had recourse, it1s said, to force and violence. Thus led to rebellion among his 
ahd hat he fled the kingdom, and took refuge in Sweden, where he suc- 
ceeded in raising an army with the view of recoyering his kingdom. The 
Norwegians met him on the plains of Stncklestadt, where an obstinate battle 
was fought, m which Olaus was slain. He was afterwards canonized on account 
of his zeal for Christianity. The Aberdeen Breviary has a collect for his day ; 
and an annual fair 1s held in Cruden, 1n honour of his memory, on the second 
Tuesday of April, called ‘‘ St. Olaus Fair.” 
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the patron saint of the parish. It is a copious spring of pure 
water, bubbling from tie sand. And here we shall quote 
Thomas the rhymer’s prophecy, which is unlike many other of 
his predictions, as it aes some peculiar immunities to the 
locality, with refcrence to the sanctity of this well, rendering 
the place proof against dire calamities :— 
**St. Olave’s well, low by the sea, 
Where pest nor plague shall never be.”’* 

It was here where the Danes landed, and fought their final 
battle with the Scots. The contest is said to have extended 
four miles to the interior, and along the south side of the water 
of Cruden ; but the hottest part of the conflict is supposed to 
have been on the plain skirting the bay, and along the valley, 
about half a mile in breadth, where the remains of the dead 
and many warlike kinds of instruments have been found. Dr. 
Abercromby, in his “Martial Achievements of the Scots Nation,” 
gives the following account of this sanguinary battle -—“ Sueno 
was heartily vexed at the repeated losses he sustained in Scot- 
land, but his spirit was not to be curbed by adversity. He 
once more fittediont a powerful flect, and raised a new army to 
prosecute the Scottish war; and to show he was in earnest, he 
gave the command of both to his own son Canute, that afterwards 
mighty king of England, Denmark, Norway, and part of Swed- 
land ; a king so fortunate and so great, that his flatterers styled 
him Lord of the earth and seas This same Canute landed at 
the head of a formidable army in Buchan, whither King Mal- 
colm, to prevent the ordinary devastations committed by the 
barbarous enemy, marched with all imagineable expedition, 
but thought not fit, with his new raised forces, to hazard a 
decisive battle. He contented himself to harass the invaders, 
by frequent skirmishes, and to intercept the means of their sub- 
sistence, hoping thereby to fatigue and starve them into a 
necessity of returning to their slips. But this did not content 
the minds of his impctuous subjects. They were like to mutiny 
against him, and swore they would fight for themselves, unless 
he would instantly lead them on to death or victory. Thus the 
king, though contrary to his first design, was unwillingly con- 
strained to humour the ardour of his men. He sought out 
and found the enemy as desirous, because of the scarcity of 
provisions, to fight as himself. The battle was as the former 

* ** Since 1788, epidemica] diseases have prevailed much, and have been 
terribly fatal. The malignant sore-throat and putrid fever, succeeded one 
another, and notwithstanding every warning, were much spread by the mm- 
prudence of those who went to visit the sick. One circumstance is worth 


ortega of, namely, that all those who attended a late wake of a person 
who died of putnd fever, not one escaped.” 
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ones, most terrible, most of the nobility and officers on both 
sides being killed. The Scots had the victory ; but it was such 
as occasioned more grief than joy in the camp. They did not 
pursue the flying Danes, for two reasons: the first, they could 
not for lassitude and weariness, their spirits being spent in the 
heat of the action ; the second, because so few of the vanquished 
survived, that it was scarcely worth while to overtake the re- 
mainder. The night succeeding the battle, both parties, for 
they could no longer be called armies, their numbers being so 
vastly diminished, lay sad and melancholy at some distance 
from one another, and the next day’s light presented them with 
the most dismal spectacle their eyes had ever beheld, the con- 
fused carcases of almost all their numbers. 

This blunted the edge of their resentment, and their inclina- 
tions turned in an instant, from war to peace. By this time 
many of the Danes and Norwegians had become Christians, and 
among these Canute himself, so that the priests and religious, 
whom, by reason of their character, both nations respected, had 
an opportunity of mediating a peace ; which being so necessary, 
was soon concluded on the following terms :— 

I. That that the Danes and Norwegians should withdraw their persons and 
effects from Scotland, and within a set time evacuate those places they had m 
Murray and Buchan. 

II —That duiing the lives of both kings, Malcolm and Sueno, neither of the 
ag should attempt hostility against the other, nor be assisting to such as 
wl [ —That the field of battle shall be consecrated after the rites then in use, 
and 1uade a cemetery or burying place for the dead 

IV.—That the Danes as well as the Scots, should be decently and honourably 
interred. 

Malcolm and Canute swore to the observation of these articles, 
and both performed their respective obligations. Canute, with 
all his countrymen, left Scotland, and Malcolm not only caused 
to bury the dead bodies of the Danes‘with honour and decency, 
but also commanded a chapcl to be built on the spot,* ance 
to perpetuate the memory of the thing, le dedicated to St. 
Olaus, the tutclar saint or patron both of Denmark aud Norway. 


* “« No vestige of this chapel 1s now to be seen, but the place is well known ; 
and, as the ground about it 1s sandy, the bones can be dug up 1n several places. 
None of the houses of the village now remain But some of the hearth stones 
with ashes upon them, were dug up some time ago, 1n casting a ditch for an 
enclosure. a the present churchyard, which 1s about a mile west of the place, 
where the old church was, there 1s a black (blue) marble grave-stone, said to 
have been sent over by the Danish king, to be laid upon some of his officers 
who were slain in the battle. There 1s noinscription upon it But the ncum- 
bent, upon enquiring into the meaning of a groove in the middle of the stone, 
was told, there had been a plate of copper inserted into 1t, with some inscription, 
The different placcs where the dead have been buiied, do yet strongly mark 
the battlc-field.”—Statistical Account of Cruden, 1793, vol. v , pp. 432, 433. 
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Some vestiges of that old chapel were to be seen in the days of 
Boethius; but in being in a great measure overlaid and drowned 
by the sands, which, on that coast, the winds frequently raise, 
and are blown in a tempestuous manner over houses and fields, 
another was erected in a more convenient place, and is still to 
be seen ; as are also the huge and almost gigantic bones of those 
that fell in the battle of Croju-Dane, or Crudane (for so 1s the 
village near to which it was fought called to this very day), 
that is, the death or slaughter of the Danes. There is a tradition, 
that in the confusion of the battle, the Danish military treasure 
chest was hid near that place, but it never has been found. 

Buchanan (B. VI.) | Nee nearly the same account of this 
sanguinary conflict, “The Danes never afterwards visited the 
shores of Scotland with hostile intent.” 

Bellenden says :—*“ King Malcolme, havand his realm in 
sicker peace, thocht nathing sa gud as to keip the promis maid 
to Danis ; and thairfore he biggit ane kirk Buchquhane, dedicat 
in honour of Olavus, patron of Norrway and Denmark, to be 
ane memoriall that sindry noblis of Danis were sumtime buryit 
in the said kirk. In memory heirof, the landis that are gevin 
to this kirk, ar callit yit, Croivdan; whilk signifyes als mekil 
as the slauchter of Danis. The kirk that was biggit to this 
effect, as aftimes occurris in they partis, was ourcassin be violent 
blast of sandis. Nochtwithstanding, ane kirk was biggit efter, 
with mair magnificence, in ane othir place, in mair ganand-land- 
ward. Sindry of their bonis war sene be us, schort time afore 
the making of this buke, mair like giandis than common stature 
of men, throw whilk, apperis, that men in auld times, hes bene 
mair stature and quale than ony men ar presently in our 

ays.” 

The Rev. Dr. Pratt also says:—The site of the chapel is plainly 
discernable, and around it the burying ground may still be 
traced. “It stood on a knoll, on the aeuth bank of the water, 
about a hundred and fifty yards westwards of the ‘ New Bridge,’ 
and within fifty yards of the stream. So lateas 1837, a portion 
of the east anal and the foundation stones of the other walls 
remained, when the whole was barbarously demolished and 
carried away as material for making a new tin of road in the 
neighbourhood.” Within a hundred yards westward of the site 
of the church, a few stones mark a grave, which for centuries was 
distinguished by the marble slab, mentioned in the previousnote 
and “the popular belief is, that the Crown Prince of Denmark 
was killed in this battle, and was here buried.” 

The battle-field and the numerous tumuli indicating the 
graves of the slain, in the Howe of Ardendraught, were held 
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sacred till about the year 1837, when the intelligent farmers 
about the Nether Mills of Cruden invaded the greater part of 
the field by trenching and the plough; and about that time 
most of “the long respected sepulchral mounds, which had re- 
mained sacred and undisturbed for upwards of eight centuries,” 
were rudely destroyed.* 


TI—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


THE Parish Church and Manse stand on the south bank of the 
water of Cruden, and in a very convenient situation for the 
inhabitants. The church was built in 1776, the outer walls 
being all built of rough ashlar, it is said, out of the “ Grey Stone 
of Ardendraught,” which stood on the Oldtown farm, on a slight 
eminence, where “Hallow-even” and “Beacon-fires” were burnt, 
and a land-mark to the fishers when at sea. It was enlarged 
in 1834, and two circular towers added. The stipend 1s 120 
bolls barley and 120 bolls meal, payable by fiars’ prices, and 
£8 6s. 8d., money. The Manse and domestic offices are valued 
at £20 a-year, and the Glebe and garden at £12. 

St. James’s Episcopal Churchf stands on rising ground, 
nearly a mile south of the parish church. It isa plain specimen 
of the early English style of ecclesiastical architecture, with a 
square tower on the west end, which is surmounted by a spire 
90 feet high. The chancel is lighted by three narrow lancet 
windows filled with stained glass ; there 1s a handsome font of 
Sees Peterhead granite, and a very good small organ. 

tanding about 200 feet above sea level, St. James’s Church is 
a well known land-mark to coasting traders and fishermen. 

The Free Church of Cruden was built in 1844, near Mill of 
Hatton, which, along with an excellent manse, a school, and 
schoolmaster’s house, formed a nucleus for the very rapidly 
increasing village of Hatton. 

School Board.—There are seven members on the board—The 
Rev. Robert Ross, the Manse, chairman; Rev. W. L. Low, Par- 
sonage, clerk and treasurer. School rate, 4d. per £. Bible and 
Catechism taught. There are three public schools in the parish, 
and 281 scholars. 

* “Tt is painful to think that, within our own time, these most interesting 
memorials of an era far beyond the date of written records, have fallen a prey 
to ignorance, in that dangerous transition state when the trammels of super- 
stition are broken through, without being replaced by more elevated principles 


of veneration.” —Wilson’s Archzol. of Scot., p. 107. 
+ Dedicated to St. James the Less, the first bishop of Jerusalem. 
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IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


THE “traditionary account of the Hays of Errol,” has been so 
long and so generally received, “as not to be lightly esteemed 
nor easily set aside.” It was for their gallant behaviour at the 
battle of Loncarty, in the parish of Redgorton, Perthshire, that 
the Hays were ennobled under the name of Hays of Errol, and 
had for their arms argent, three escutchcons, gules, with the yoke 
and bow inscribed. Hector Boethius, Buchanan, and others 
say, that in the year 980 the Danes landed at Montrose (a place 
which has for its motto, Mare ditat, rosa decorat, the sea en- 
riches and the rose adorns), put all the citizens to the sword, 
and from thence marched through Angus to the firth or river 
Tay, carrying along with them destruction,rapine, and slaughter. 
i The king was at Stirling at the time ; he made all the haste 
he could to the rescue of his people, but before it was possible 
to bring up his forces, advice was brought that the Danes had 
passed the Tay, and invested the town of Perth. King Ken- 
neth resolved immediately to attempt the relief of a place so 
near to the court, and so well situated, almost in the centre of 
his dominions. Thither he marched upon the head of those 
forces he had raised ; and, having drawn them ‘up in order of 
battle at Loncarty, a little village, he exhorted them to their 
duty by representing the inhumanity of their merciless enemies, 
the necessity of vanquishing or dying, the deplorable condition 
of the country in general, and in particular of their own families 
and fortunes in case of their being defeated ; their King’s glory, 
their ancestors’ fame, and the victories so often obtained over 
this very enemy now In their view ; promising withal immunity 
from taxes for five years to all those that should survive the 
battle, and a sum of money, or the equivalent in land, to such 
as should bring to him the head of a slaughtered Dane. The 
prospect of such a reward made the Scots fall on with incredible 
alacrity ; but, as matters were managed, was likely to prove 
fatal in the event. Tor after a most fierce onset, which obliged 
the Danes to descend from the declining hill where they had 
been posted, and come to hardy blows in the plain fields, the 
Scots soldiers busied themselves more in cutting off the heads 
of those who fell in their hands, than in killing such as stood 
to their defence. The Danish commanders having taken notice 
of this, took occasion from thence to give their soldiers to 
understand that, at this rate, none of them could hope for one 
minute’s life, unless they should secure it to themselves by the 
death of men who thus maliciously and vainly insulted over 
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the dead bodies,oftheir comrades. Upon this the Dances, reani- 
mated with indignation, spite, and revenge, exerted the utmost 
vigour of their strong nerves and large bones; they broke 
through and put to the rout both the right and left wing of the 
Scots army; and the main body, where the king fought in 
person, was very nigh enveloped, and must have been entirely cut 
off, but for the stupenduous action of one Hay, and his two sons, 
who, placing themselves in a convenient pass, beat back the 
fliers, and so turned the wheel of fortune, never more deservedly 
called Bizarre or inconstant, than upon that occasion.”* 


* From Abercromby’s Miltary Achievements of Scotland, p 178, we append 
a more circumstantial account of the gallant behaviour of the Hays, at this 
eritical period of the battle ‘* This being observed by a farmer of the name of 
Hay, or Haia, and his two sons, who were plowimg in the adjacent fields, they 
took their yokes and bows of their ploughs, crossed the river Tay, and, thus 
accoutered, having taken a stand at a narrow pass, stopped their fugitive coun- 
trymen, rallied them, renewed the battle, drove the Danes mtv the river, and 
those that were not drowned, were cut to pieces. After this great slaughter, 
the King went with these three valant Heroes mm triunphant procession into the 
town of Perth; and next day holding an assembly of States, at Scone, 1t was 
decreed to give the venerable old champion the choice of the hounds chase, or 
the falcon’s flight, as a possession suitable tu the honours conferred on him , and, 
carrying him upto Kinnoul Hills, where the Danish camp had lately been, that 
he might have a prospect uf the fine country lying below, great part of which 
was to be his inheritance, he made choice of the Falcon’s thght The bird took 
its flight from the top of one of these hills, and it alighted on astone by the river 
Tay, a mile to the south of Errol, where 1t stands at this day, and 1s still called 
the Falcon’s or Hawkh’s stone All the ntermediate lauds were given property 
to this family, but have since been parcelled out to different branches, and have 
been sold to others ; unless that part of the estate which 1s still held by Hay of 
Leys, one of the oldest cadets of this noble tamily ‘The country people still 
show the ridges where the brave Hay and his son were ploughing when they jomed 
the battle, and they were distinguished from the rest of the field by small stripes 
of grass or baulks, on each side, which no farmer ever dared to break up tall 
within these three years They still also show you the narrow pass where the 
Hays rallied their flying countrymen, which 1s now levelled down. I have seen 
it entire, when 1t much resembled the small Roman stations, which are to be 
seen in many places of Scotland, though not so 1egular ‘They point out the 
turn-ayain hillocks, where the Danes began to retreat, and the hollow way, under 
cover of which the Clans surrounded the Danes. I have seen a great number 
of tumuli, or barrows, scattered over the field of battle, where the dead were 
buried, not raised in any regular order, or in one place, but wherever the slain 
fell in greatest numbers ; but they are now almost levelled with the rest of the 
ground. I have seen many of them opened, and the light ashes found there in 
great quantities, evince the nature of their contents Some of the bones have 
een dug out quite entire, particularly a large human shull, the jaw-bone and 
teeth being entire, in the presence of the late Dr Boswell, who lodged it in the 
Edinburgh museum. In these, and through the whole field, which may contain 
nearly 300 Scots acres, there have been found hilts and blades of swoids, spears, 
and bitts of bridles. Some of these were in the possession of the neighbouring 
gentlemen, and there 1s a house-carpenter who made of them planes, saws, and 
tools of husbandry. The field of battle, till of late, was grown over with heath 
and brushwood, but 1s now cultivated, and become a rich field of corn, so that, 
in a literal sense, ‘‘ the swords have been beat mto ploughshares, their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and the desert land has become a fruitiul field,” —Statistical 
Account of the Parsh of Redgorton, 1793, pp. 526, 527. 
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In Ballenden’s “ Boece” (Archeology of Scotland, p. 94), we 
find that, “Sone efter ane counsal was set at Scone, in the 
quhilk Hay and his sonnis war maid nobil and dotat for thair 
singular virtew provin in this field, with sindry landis to sus- 
tene thair estait. It is said that he askit fra the king certane 
landis liand betwix Tay and Arole; and got als mekil thairof 
as a falcon flew of ane mannis hand or sho lichtit. The falcon 
flew to ane toun four miles fra Dunde, callit Rosse, and lichtit 
on ane stane, quhilk is yit callit the falcon-stane ; and sa he 

at all the iandis betwix Tay and Arole, six miles of lenth, and 
our of breid ; whilk landis ar yit inhabit be his posteritie.” 
The Hawk-stone in the parish of St. Madoes, is said to be the 
stone on which the hawk of the peasant Hay alighted, after it 
had performed its flight round the land given to the gallant 
rustic, in reward for his services performed at the battle of 
Luncarty. The word Caledonia is inscribed in modern letters 
around the stone, but for what reason it does not appear. 

There is scarcely a family among the ancient Scottish nobility 
of which, says the Rev. Dr. Pratt, if we may believe the tradi- 
tions of the country, Thomas the Rhymer did not utter his 
vaticinations. The Errol family do not form an exception. 
Writing from memory, we believe the prediction runs as 


follows :— 
‘‘ While the misletoe bats on Errol’s aik, 
And that aik stands fast, 
The Hays shall flourish, and their good grey hawk 
Shall not flench before the blast. 
But when the root of the aik decays, 
And the misletoe dwines (fades) on 1ts weathered breast, 
The grass shall grow on Errol’s hearth-stane, 
And the corbie roup (croak) in the falcon’s nest.” 


The misletoe is the badge of the Hays; and a spray of misle- 
toe cut from the ancient oak aiich formerly grew in the 
neighbourhood of Errol, cut by a Hay had certain charms, and, 
it was afhrmed, when the root of the tree had perished, the grass 
should grow on the hearth of Errol, and a raven should sit in 
the falcon’s nest. The oak is gone, and the estate lost to the 
family.* 

The record of the Hays of Errol goes back for upwards of 500 
ears, and, at the time it was begun to be filled up, it was be- 
eved that the family were descended from the hero of Lun- 
carty. “The copy of the Tabill quhilk ves at Cowper, of al the 
Erles of Erroll quhilk ver buryd in the Abbey Kirk thair,” 
commences on the death of Sir Darvp de Haya of Errol, who 
fell in 1346, at the battle of Neville’s Cross, Durham, was the 
son of GILBERT de Haya, first hereditary Constable of Scotland. 

* Record of the House of Gournay, p. 577. 
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“The Register of Coupar necessarily terminates, having 
brought us down to the time of the Reformation, and the de- 
moliation of the Abbye.” The “ Tabill” shows that George, the 
sixth Earl, who died in 1573, was not buried with his ancestors 
in the Abbey, but at Errol, and that Andrew, the seventh Earl, 
lies at Slains. 

WILLIAM, the fourth Earl, fell at Flodden, and 87 of his name 
fell along with their chief. William, his son, and fifth Earl, had 
the title of Viscount Aberdeen, a title which had been confined 
to heirs male of a certain branch of the family, since the Earls 
who were descended from a younger branch do not seem to 
have borne it. 

WituiaM, the fifth Earl, married the Lady Helen Stuart, 
daughter of John, Earl of Lennox, the grandfather of Darnley. 
B ae he had a son, William, who, according to the Abbey re- 
gister, died in his twentieth hia and a daughter,the Lady Jane. 

THOMAS, a younger brother of William, who was slain at 
Flodden, married Margaret Logie, the heiress of Logie Almond, 
and by her he had George, who, on the death of his cousin, be- 
came the seventh Earl of Errol, by an express entail, in 1574. 

This GEORGE married a daughter of Robenson of Strowan, 
and by her he had Andrew, who, on the death of his father 
became the eighth Earl of Errol. 

ANDREW married the Lady Jane Hay, his cousin in the second 
degree, and thus the two branches of the family were united in 
their Francis, the ninth Earl of Errol. 

This Francis fought against the king’s troops at Balrinnes 
By his third wite, Lady Elizabeth Douglas, daughter of William, 
Karl of Morton, he had three sons and eight daughters. Earl 
Francis began the building of the present castle; he died in 1631. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son WILLIAM, the tenth Earl, 
who married the Lady Anne Lyon, daughter of Patrick, Earl of 
Kinghorn, and by her he had a son, Gilbert, and a daughter, 
Margaret, who married a son of the Earl of Roxburgh. “This 
Earl,” according to Gurney, “lived in so splendid a manner 
that he was obliged to dispose of his paternal estate of Errol, 
deena to his family by William the Lyon.” He died in 1636, 

aving survived his father only five years. 

GILBERT, the eleventh Earl of Errol, married the Lady Marga- 
ret Carnegye, daughter of the Earl of Southesk, but had no issue. 
From the names, fe appears to be the hero of the ballad known 
as “ The Countess of ero,” who brought an action before the 
Court of Session, against her husband, “ whom she wished to 
ht for incompetency” as the two following stanzas set 

orth :— 
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‘‘ They ca’ you Meg Carnegie, he says, 
And my name’s Gilbert Hay ; 
I'll gar your father sell his land 
Your tocher down to pay. 


To gar my father sell his land 
or that would be a sin ; 

To such a nochtless heir as you, 
That canna get a son.” 


On the death of Earl Gilbert, the title and estatcs passed to 
John, descended from Andrew, the eighth Earl, by his second 
wife, the Lady Agnes Sinclair, daughter of George, Earl of 
Caithness. 

JOHN, the twelfth Earl, married the Lady Anne Drummond, 
daughter of Janies, Earl of Perth, and by her had three sons 
and two daughters. The two younger sons both died young, 
Karl John died in 1707. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, CHARLES, the thirteenth 
Ear] of Errol, who dicd unmarricd,in 1717. On his succeeding 
to the Earldom, he added the front of the castle in 1707, which 
remained till 1836. 

He was succceded by his sister, Mary, Countess of Errol, in 
her own right, who married Alexander, second son of Sir David 
Falconer ot Haulkerton, who, on his marriage, took the surname 
of Hay. She died without issue in 1758. 

On the death of the Countess Mary, the title and estates 
eae to JAMES, Lord Boyd, descended from her sister, the 
ady Margaret, who was his grand-aunt, the Countess Mary. 

JAMES, ‘Lorp Boyp, the fourteenth Earl of Errol, was a man 
of superior attainments, and an excellent classical scholar His 
father, William Boyd, Earl of Kilmarnock, after being brought 
up by his father in principles favourable to the house of Hano- 
ver, and for many years showed himself a zealous adherent to 
that time, suddenly, and for reasons never yet clearly explained, 
espoused the cause of the Stuarts, and joiucd the standard of 
the Prince.* 

Returning to James, the fowrteenth Earl of Errol, and of his 

ersonal appearance, Dr. Beattie says, “ His stature was six fect 
our inches, and his proportions most exact ; his countenance 


* In Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits, we find the following singular account of the 
circumstance :—‘‘On the 17th of January 1746, the day on which the battle of 
Falkirk was fought, General Hawley was entertained at dinner by the Earl and 
Countess of Kilmarnock, and the Karl, leaving the dining-room on some slight 
occasion, put on his military dress, and, mounting his horse, left his Countess 
to do the honours of the dinmg table. He left Callendar Wood by the White 
Yett, whence a gallop of a few hundred yards brought him to the battle field. 
The subsequent career of the unhappy nobleman is well known. He was, along 
with Lord Balmerino, beheaded on the Tower-hill of London, on the 18th 
August, 1746.” 
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and deportment exhibited such a mixture of the sublime and 
the graceful as‘I have never seen united in any other. All that 
is here said may be assumed from the circumstance of his 
Lordship having been selected for the honour of escorting the 
Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburgh, the bride-elect of George 
III., to England. 

“The traditionary account of the magnificent display in this 
embassy would best suit the pages of romance. Of the Earl it 
may be said, that he was one of those who 

‘* Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey,” 
for scarcely did the splendour of ‘the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold’ exceed the lavish costliness displayed on this occasion.” 
He died in 1773, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

GEorGE, the fifteenth Earl of Errol, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph Blake, Esq of Ardfry, county Galway. He 
died without issue in 1798, and was succeeded by his brother, 

WILLIAM, sixtcenth Earl of Errol, who was thrice married, 
and had a numerous family. He died in 1818. 

He was succeeded by his son, WILLIAM, seventeenth Karl of 
Errol, who married the Lady Elizabeth Fitzclarence, daughter 
of King William IV., by whom he had one son. He was created 
a British Peer in 1831, as Baron Kilmarnock of Kilmarnock, 
and died in 1846. 

Witu1aM Harry, the present and eighteenth Earl of Errol, 
married Eliza Amelia, daughter of Major-General the Hon. 
Charles Gore, a Canadian officer, by whom he has two sons, 
Charles Gore, Lord Kilmarnock, and Arthur 

This brief account of the ancient family of the Hays may be 
wound up in the words of Mr. Gurney. “The present Earl, as 
Constable of Scotland, is by birth the first subject in that king- 
dom after the blood royal, and, as such has a right to take 
place of the holders of every other hereditary honour.” And 
as the Rev. J. B. Pratt says :—“ It must ever be a subject of 
‘ deep regret that so many fine estates, rivalling the most exten- 

sive in Scotland, should have been lost to the family ; amon 

these may be included those on the Tay, the rich lands of Errol, 
and the valuable and romantic estates of Logie Almond, which 
last came into the family by marriage ; and in the north, the 
parishes of Slains and Cruden, the fine estate of Delgaty, and 
also that of Esslemont, of which part, if not the whole, came 
into the family through Elizabeth Cheyne, who married George 
Hay of Killour.” 

“JoHN Hay ALLAN, a Highland gentleman, who assumes his 
descent from the Hays of Errol, has published several poems, 
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&c., at various times since 1822, which, if well etd ata would 
be valuable in a historical point of view. But the Quarterly 
Review, in an article on this gentleman’s publications, has 
excited a strong suspicion that we owe the old MSS. History of 
the Hays, in great part, to the imagination of Mr. Allan himself, 
and the party whose cause he is said to espouse.” Mr. Hay 
Allan says, the Gaelic name of the clan was Mac Garadh, and 
of the chief, Mac Mhic Guradh Mor un Sgithan Dearg, the son 
of the son of Garra of the red shields; we subjoin the two 
stanzas of the war-song of the Clan-na-Garadh, or the red race 
of the Tay, which were first published by J. H. Allan :— 


** MacGaradh, MacGaradh ! red race of the Tay, 
Ho, gather, ho, gather, hike hawks to the prey ! 
MacGaradh, MacGaradh, MacGaradh, come fast, 
The flame’s on the beacon, the horn’s on the blast ; 
The standard of Errol unfolds 1ts white breast, 
And the falcon of Loncartie stirs in her nest ; 
Come away, come away, come to the tryst, 
Come in, MacGaradh, from east and from west. 


MacGaradh, MacGaradh, MacGaradh, come forth, 
Come from your homes, from south and from nort} ; 
Come 1n all Gowrie, Kinnoul, and Tweed-dale, 
Drumelzier and Naughton, come locked in your mail ; 
Come Stuart, come Stuart, set up thy white rose, 
Killour and Buccleuch, bring thy bills and thy bows ; 
Come in, MacGaradh, come armed for the fray, 

Wide in the war-cry, and dark 1s the day ” 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


THE site of St. Olaus’s chapel 1s on a knoll, about 150 yards 
west of the New-bridge, as previously noticed, and the site of 
the grave, which was distinguished by the marble slab, is still 
pointed out. Human remains were found here, or rather nearer 
to the site of the chapel, in 1857. 

The Gallows-hill is a little to the north-west of the farm 
houses of Ardiftery, and to the west of it there is an artificial 
mound, called the Moat-hill, or Moot, in Gaelic Mod, where 
the ancient Caledonian or Pictish Gael held their courts of 
justice, and between it and the Howe of Double-dirks is a pool 
where a certain class of malefactors were drowned. Human 
remains and flint arrow-heads have been found both on the 
Gallows-hill and the Moat-hill; and on Merrytop, which is 
to the west of Ardiffery, stone-celts were found in 18638, and 
human remains were found near the farm houses in 1867. 

On the farm of Upper Mill, and on the west of the Ejlon and 
Peterhead road, near the 24th milestone, some workmen em- 
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ployed in removing gravel from a pit, discovered a stone cist, 
with an urn containing human remains, in 1818; and near to 
the same place, in 1841, a stone cist and urn, with human 
remains were discovered, with a number of arrow-heads and 
flint knives, 

On the farm of Nether Braco, a stone cist and urn were found 
in 1848; and in Moreseat, which is in the west division of the 
parish, numerous flint arrow-heads have been found. 

In the northern division of the parish, there is a large stone 
standing on the west side of an artificial mound of sand called 
the Green-hill, but there is no tradition in reference to them. 
On West Gask, there is a large cairn called the Corbie-knap, 
near to which a stone cist was found in 1838, and another in 
1860. A little to the north-west of the Corbie-knap, there are 
the remains of a camp at no great distance from Cairn-catta, 
which falls to be noticed in the history of Longside parish. 

Other relics have occasionally been found in different parts 
of the parish. The Rev. Dr. Pratt gives the following :—‘* In 
1817, a neck-chain and battle-axe were found in a tumulus on 
the Deer-hill of Ardiffery. The chain 1s composed of jet and 
amber. The jet beads retain their original polish. The lower 
bead measures about four inches; the others from two and a 
half down to one. These beads were separated from one another 
by bits of amber, encrusted with a brownish coat, but otherwise 
unchanged. The axe is of black flint, about seven inches long.” 
They are now to be seen in the Arbuthnot Museum, Peterhead. 

“About half a mile west of the parish church, there was a 
 Druidical circle, consisting of seven or eight upright stones. 
These were removed by the tenant in 1831, to make room for 
“improvements.” The farm is named “Stones,” the only cir- 
cumstance left to perpetuate the memory of the “ Druidical 
Temple of Cruden ” 

“In front of the old house of Sandend,” says Dr. Pratt, “and 
in the centre of the area, where the people assembled to hear 
divine service from the window of the house, there might have 
been seen, till a very recent period, a rude granite font, sunk 
deep in the ground either by its own weight, or for some domes- 
tic purpose. It is said to have been dug from the ruins of the 
old Danish church on the links, and appropriated to the use of 
thé ejected congregation. Regarded simply as a relic of olden 
times, it is invested with interest; but associated, as it has 
become, with the history of a fallen hierarchy, its importance 
is greatly enhanced.” 

“On application to the possessor of this remnant of antiquity, 
it was kindly resigned, without a moment’s hesitation, into the 
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hands of the present incumbent of St. James’s, with whom it 
remains an ecclesiastical curiosity.” 

Mr. John Webster, minister of hs Gospel at Auchreddy, alias 
New Deer, being transported from said parish, was admitted 
minister of Cruden on the 27th day of April,1720 years. The 
utensils were handed over to him by order of the Presbytery of 
Ellon, and an inventory of the utensils then given, perry Se 
silver communion service, still in use, which is inscribed ( 
Mr. William Dunbar, a former minister of the parish), as a “ Gift 
to God and the Church ;” a “ pewter basin for baptism, and a 
baptising cloth laced about.” The pewter basin was probably 
an alms-dish, as the legitimate font is still in existence, and 
may be seen in the churchyard.” 

he old bridge crosses the burn of Cruden near to the church. 
It was built in 1697, by the Right Rev. Dr Ja. Drummond of 
Brechin. It consists of one arch. In 1768, this bridge was 
widened about two feet by James, Earl of Errol. The additions, 
however, do not rest on a regular foundation, but upon a pro- 
jecting superstructure near the spring of the arch. It has been 
called the Bishop’s Bridge, but most commonly the Old Bridge. 
Three separate tablets are built into the down stream face of 
the bridge. One of these presents a carving of the Errol’s 
arms, and the initials E. J. E, the second has the arms of Drum- 
mond flanked by two pastoral staffs, initialed B. J. B., Bishop 
James of Brechin, date 1697; and upon the third tablet are 
the words, Rebuilt by James, E' of Errol. 

In front of Slains Castle, there is a stone which has been 
earefully preserved by the family from time immemorial. It 
was kept within the precincts of the castle, till the rebuilding 
of the castle in 1836, when it was placed in front of the entrance. 
It is valued in traditionary lore, as being the veritable stone 
on which the elder Hay seated himself after the fatigues of the 
battle of Loncarty, “and yielding to the quick respiration of a 
wearied man, he gave utterance to the sound, ‘ Hech, heigh !’ 
which softened into Hay, is said to have acquired for him the 
name, and thus originated the name of the family.” The King 
himself, we are told, exclaimed on hearing him— 

‘* Hech, heigh, say ye, 
And Hay shall ye be!” 

The library in Slains Castle contains about 4,000 volumes, 
among which there is a good collection of the Christian Fathers, 
the classics, and the elder French authors. The first of these 
formed the library of Bishop Drummond: a considerable ad- 
dition was made to the classical department, by Earl James. 
The French and Dutch portions of the library were greatly 
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augmented b “Mr. Alexander Falconer, husband of the Coun- 
tess Mary. About the end of the last century, this library was 
patti rich in MSS., which, it 1s said, Mr. Falconer was 
indefatigable in collecting, in addition to those left by Bishop 
Drummond. Many of these MSS. were on vellum; but sad to 
relate, the servants were allowed to use them up for any and 
oy menial purpose in the way—such as preserving the 
gentimen’s boot tops, and the like. 

“The fate of the residue is not less mortifying. In the year 
1822, the late Dr. Kerr of Aberdeen, at that time in attendance 
at the Castle, conceived the idea of compiling from them a 
history of the family. For this purpose an immense number 
was es in his hands—so large a number, indeed, that we 
may best form an idea of it by stating, that seven large packing- 
cases were at one time despatched to him Of these, not a 
vestige has ever been discovered. Dr. Kerr died soon after, 
leaving his affairs in some disorder, and these valuable papers 
seem for some time to have escaped the memory of those more 
particularly interested in their preservation.” 

Notwithstanding these losses, says the Rev. Dr. Pratt, the 
charter-chest of Slains Castle still abounds in valuable MSS. 

In the “ Account of Buchan,” said to have been written by 
Lady Ann Drummond, Countess of Errol, one of “the most re- 
markable things in this district,” is the “ Bullers of Buchan.” 
This is a huge cauldron into which the sea rushes through a 
natural archway. The rocks around “the Pot,” as it is locally 
termed, are almost perpendicular, and about 100 feet in height. 
The top of the cliffs round the Bullers, or Boilers, are connected 
with the land by a narrow pathway. Looking from the top, it 
is impossible to overstate the imposing magnificence of these 
granite sea walls, which sccm to bid defiance to wind and wave 
—and the shattered appearance of these rocks greatly add to 
the terrors of those who are not familiar with the scene. The 
rock of Dun-buy, an isolated rock, stands about half a mile norih 
of the Castle, and is chiefly remarkable for a magnificent natural 
arch pierced through its centre. Dun-buy is the yellow rock— 
Dun, in Gaelic, means “a castle, a fort, or fortification,” and, 
sometimes “a rock,or heap of stones;” and Buy,in Gaelic, Buidhe, 
means, “ yellow,” from the dung of the innumerable sea-fowls, 
which, in the spring, choose this place as a safe and convenient 

lace for incubation. The Blackhills, which are north of the 
ullers, greatly increase in height and boldness of outline, and 
between Slains Castle, and the Long-haven, there are several 
subterranean caverns of great extent, most of which are access- 
ible only by boat. A short distance north of the Long-haven, 
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there is a large boulder called the “ Hare Stone,” which is cleft 
* two, and it marks the boundary between Cruden and Peter- 
ead. 

In Mr. Jervise’s “ Antiquarian Notes on Cruden,” there is 
the following account of the silver communion cups presented 
to the Church of Cruden :— 

Bishop Drummond presented the church with two silver 
communion cups, the largest of which bears the following in- 
scription :— 

“ Dedicated to the Service of Jesus and his Church at Cruden, 
by Dr. Ia. DRUMMOND, late Bishop of Brechin, who died at 
Stains, 13th Ap. 1695.” 

There are other four communion cups of Silver belonging to 
Cruden. Upon one :— 

“ Dedicated to the Service of Jesus, and of his Church at Cru- 
den, by Samuel Hutcheon, who dyed at Craighead the 16th 
Aprile 1611.” 

Upon each of the remaining three :— 

< Hedicated to the Service of Jesus, and of his Church at Cru- 
den, by Ropert Cummine of Birness, 1712.” 

“St. Olau’s fair was long held at Cruden. The right to the 
custom of it was bought by Mary, Countess of Erroll, from the 
Kirk-session, for an annual payment of £4.” 

Tradition avers that the parish of Cruden had its name from 
the reputed defeat, or crushing of the Danes in the battle before 
referred to—a point which is thus advocated in a popular 
rhyme : 


‘* Crush-dane, the field and parish then were styl’d, 
Though time and clever tongues the name hath spoil’d ” 


PARISH OF CULSALMOND. 





PRESBYTERY OF GARIOCH—SyNOD oF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 
THE name is written Culsalmond and Culsamond, which in 
Gaelic would signify the back, or end of the hill, which is de- 
scriptive enough of the situation of the parish, as it lies around 
and comprehends the hills of Culmeadden, and of Tillymorgan, 
being the eastern termination of the Foudland range of hills 
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Boundaries. 


It is bounded on the north by the parishes of Forgue and 
Auchterless ; on the east by the parish of Rayne ; on the south 
by the parish of Oyne ; and on the west by the parish of Insch. 


Extent. 


The greatest length of the parish, from south to north, in a 
direct line, is 5 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west, 
also in a direct line, is 3} miles, and the whole area is computed 
to be 6,995 acres. 

Topography. 

The water of Ury (or the Glen Water as it is here called), in- 
tersects and divides the parish, from the influx of the water of 
Shevach to a point near Bainshole, in the top of the glens of 
Foudland, being a distance of 6} miles, following the windings 
of the stream. The Ury, at the influx of the Shevach (bein 
the lowermost point in the parish), is 310 fect above sea level, 
the bridge of Auchintender, over the Ury, is about 553 feet, 
and the highest oint on the Ury, in the parish, is 608 feet. 
The church of Calsaicnond is 602 feet, the junction of the Old 
Meldrum with Garden’s Mill turnpike road, at Sheelagreen, is 
42() feet, the bridge of Lidikin, over the burn of Knockenbaird 
is 322 feet, and the top of Tillyinorgan, which is the highest 
point of land in the parish, is 1,134 teet. On the east division 
of the parish, the land rises with gcutle slopes from the house 
of Newton and Brankanentum, by Willianstone and Pulwhite, 
to the Cairn-hill, and the hill Tillymorgan; and on the west of 
the Ury. there are the rounded knolls or hills of the Ledikins, 
the Wranghams, and St. Sair’s, with the rugged hill of Culme- 
adden on the north of Jericho. Excepting the top and western 
slopes of Tillymorgan, the higher parts of the Cairn-hill, and 
parts of Culmeadden and St. Sair’s hills, the whole parish is 
either cultivated or covered with trees. South of the glens 
of Foudland, the arable land is continuous, laid out into regular 
fields, interspersed with thriving plantations. In the glen, and 
to the north and east of Tillymorgan, the scenery is ditferent, 
the country is bare, and the cultivated land is much exposed 
to the utmost rigours of the northern blasts which sweep across 
the country, frequently lodging immense snow-drifts such as 
are only known to the natives and those who have encountered 
them on the great post road from Aberdeen to Inverness, pre- 
vious to the construction of the Great North of Scotland Rail- 
way. 
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Geology and Sorts. 


The chief geological features of this parish are the slate strata 
which runs through the north-western parts of the County, 
from the Gamrie shore on the Moray Firth, to the upper parts 
of Donside. The Culsalmond, or Tillymorgan slate forms the 
eastern and south-eastern limit of the Foudland slate ndge. 
Here the slate strata appears in an almost vertical position on 
the top of the hill, and are found in detached veins, the space 
between the veins being filled with arenaceous matter and de- 
composed slate, which seems to have been upheaved, as the 
fracture on the corresponding sides of the veins show that they 
have been originally united. 

The Tillymorgan slate is dark blue in colour, and in quality 
it is similar to that of Melrose and Foudland slate, but heavier, 
and considered more durable than either. It differs, however, 
from the Foudland and Melrose slate, in so far as it does not 
contain these cubical brassy coloured pyrites (sulphurets of 
vron ( sO common in the others, and in the Easdale slate. 
Partly owing to the position and dip of the beds, the slate has 
necessarily been worked in gullets, but a good deal of the best 
slate has been over-run, and much of it now is not in a very 
workable condition. On the banks of the Ury, near to the 
aauke of Ledikin, the not very common black slate of the grey- 
wacke strata is to be found, and at one time hopes were enter- 
tained of finding the more valuable mineral, coal, to which it 
has a great similarity in appearance. The primary rock which 
appear to lie along the base of the slate formation 1s that of 
trap, or tabular greenstone, a compact felspar of a bluish lead 
colour, hard in texture, and difficult to work. This mass of 
unstratified rock is next succeeded and associated with beds or 
veins of secondary limestone, which have a very deranged course 
from the north-east of Benachie to the south-west of Foydland. 
The limestone has been worked in the neighbouring parish of 
Insch, but found to be of little value. 

On the eastern division of the parish, from north to south, 
there are large deposits of ferriferous matter, sand and boulders 
highly impregnated with carbonate of iron. Some of the blocks 
were smelted at Carron, and, it is said, produced a large per- 
centage of good iron. In the hollow along the ironstone strata, 
there are In several places deposits of bog-iron ore, sinter, which 
have been formed by the action of water, and, also, in this - 
division, on the farm of Pulwhite, there are large deposits of 
coarse gravel, flint stones, fragments of slate from Tillymorgan, 
and what appears to be decomposed granite from Benachie. 
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These deposifs have every appearance of having been formed 
by the action of water, and in some instances this deposit is 
found to overlie moss several feet in depth. 

Soils.—Generally the soil over the lower southern division of 
the parish consists of a yellowish loamy clay, that on the higher 
ground is of the same description, but lighter, being more mixed 
with gravel and small stones, and on the eS slopes of Tilly- 
morgan the soil is a yellowish loam, considerably mixed with 
slaty fragments. On the back-lying slopes of Tillymorgan, and 
in the glens, there is slaty clay, black moorish soil, moss, and 
blue clay of an inferior quality. 

Hydrography. 

The principal stream, as before stated, is the water of Ury. 
It intersects the parish for about five miles from south to north, 
and forms the boundary with Forgue, for about a mile and a 
half in the glens of Foudland. The Shevach Water, in its lower 
course, forms the south boundary of the parish with Oyne, and 
the burn of Knockenbaird, also in its lower coursc, forms the 
western boundary with Insch. Besides these streams, there is 
the burn of Colpy, which flows from the east Foudland slate 
hills, and supplies very pure water for the Jericho distillery, 
and along with the smnall streams which flow from the north- 
east of Tillymorgan to the Ythan, the parish is well supplied 
with water for every domestic purpose. The Ury abounds in 
trout. 

There are numerous perennial springs of pure water which 
issue from the slate strata, and from the lower trap rock, among 
others there are three saints, or sacred wells, St. Mary’s well, 
on Colpy, St. Michael’s, on Gateside of Williamstone, and the 
well at the Lady’s Causeway, on Saughen-loan. At the latter 
pee there is also a strong mineral spring, which is said to 

ave salutary effects in scrofulous complaints. 


Arboriculture. 

The plantations of Newton, and the policies around the 
mansion house, occupy a considearble portion of the valley of 
the Ury in the ccuthions parts of the parish. They are well 
laid out both for ornament and shelter. The trees consist of 
larch and Scots firs of considearble age. Some of the latter are 
of large sizes, and being mixed with several varieties of well- 
grown hardwood trees, in the policies along the Ury, are very 
ornamental. The plantations surrounding the mansion house 
of Williamstone, occupy the eastern slopes of the Ury, north of 
Newton, and consist of a fine variety of young forest trees, laid 
out in ornamental belts, and clumps of great value for shelter, 
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while the older plantations, chiefly larch, occupy the south and 
western slopes of Tillymorgan, while the lower plantations of 
Cairn-hill occupy a considerable space onthesouth-eastern slopes 
of these hills. The Cairn-hill plantations consist of mixed Scots 
firs, larch, and some spruce trees, and are of considerable age, 
but are of no great value as timber. Those on Tillymorgan 
(which consist chiefly of larch), are also old, but, as they stand 
at high elevations on the slate rock, the trees (bushes) barely 
cover the ground. On the hill of Culmeadden, and the Scares, 
west of the Ury, the eastern and southern slopes of these hills, 
and in the valley, by Colpy, a large extent of ground is covered 
with full-grown trees. The chief portion of these plantations 
consist of larch, which, in the lower ground, are of fair sizes, 
but those on the more elevated portions of the ground never 
will come to be of any value as timber. 


Farms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 

No. at and above No atandabove No atandabove No. atandabove No. at and above 
of jeans wen and lay £100 and cadet £50. and cule £20. and under £10. 
17 22 9 18 22 
And six occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 

Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Culsalmond, year 


1872-73, . ; ; : ‘ : ‘ : ‘ £5,771 12 2 
Do Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 

lands, ; é ; : ; ; , ‘ ; 632 0 0 

Do. Slate Quarries, Distillery, and Market Customs, . 41 0 0 

Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, . ; 89 0 0 

Total value, : : : : , . £6,533 12 2 

fe ] 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
Alexander Leith, Esq. of Freefield, Cairn-hill. 
Alexander Morison Gordon, Esq. of Newton. 
Major Andrew Gammel of Sheelagreen. 
Charles Fraser, Esq. ot Williamstone. 
The North of Scotland Banking Company, Tillymorgan. 


The other Proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are 7 in number. 


Farming.—The duration of leases in this parish is for 19 
years, and the mode of cropping is the 5th and the 6th shift 
course, one crop of oats being only taken in the latter shift, 
after the third pees grass. ‘The houses on the principal farms 
are substantial and convenient, but many of those on the 
smaller holdings are of an inferior description, notwithstanding 
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their vicinity to the slate quarries, most of them have only straw 
thatched roofs, which would be more profitably employed as 
provender for cattle. 

Fences of a permanent description are scarce, stones of a 
suitable description being difficult to obtain, weod paling and 
posts for wire fencing are high in price, and hedge-row fences 
are only cultivated to a small extent, not so much as they ought 
to be, where fencing and shelter are so much required. 


Roads. 


The old post road from Aberdeen to Inverness intersects 
the parish from south to north, and ryns along the valley of 
the Ury in a most convenient direction, while the Sheelagreen 
and Old Meldrum road affords ample accommodation to the 
north-eastern division, and the inch roads sufficiently accom- 
modate the traffic in that direction. Taking the hamlet of 
Colpy as a central point, which it is, the distance to the Insch 
Railway Station is about three miles, and that station is 274 
miles from Aberdeen, and as from Colpy to the Oyne Railway 
Station, the distance is 44 miles, and that station is 24} miles 
from Aberdeen. 


Mansion Houses. 


The Mansion House of Newton is an old, but very com- 
modious residence, with probably more comfort within than 
architectural attractions from without. The House of William- 
stone is a small, but elegant modern building, surrounded by 
tastefully laid grounds. The Manse is an old building, so is the 
Church, but both are considered suitable for the parish. 


Markets. 


The old Market of St. Sair’s 1s held on the Wednesday after 
the last Tuesday in June (O. 8.), for the sale of cattle, sheep, and 
horses. It is perhaps one of the oldest established fairs in the 
County. 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There are no Inns or Alehouses in the parish. The nearest 
hotel is that of Pitmachie, which 1s within a short distance of 
its southern extremity. 

Distillery—The small, but long established Distillery of 
Jericho has a good reputation for producing a pure spirit, dis- 
tilled from malt only. 
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Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF CULSALMOND DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED l4ru MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . ‘ : . £262 4 0 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 10 12 
£272 16 8 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £203 3 93 
ehef of Casual Poor, : ‘ ; ; 13 2 4 
edical Relief, . ‘ : ; ' ; ; 16 6 13 
Management, . ‘ : ; : : ‘ 29 13 8 
Balance in hand, . : ; : 1010 9 
—_——_———— _ £272 16 8 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4Tn MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 


























Relieved during the year. li Casual Poor. 
zope near es ae Fatuous 
n or 
Regis- Other 
1861 Depend- Depend- Depend-| Insane. 
Males. | Females, | Total. tered Casual 
ants. Poor ants, Poor. ante. 
1,165 9 21 30 19 2 0 4 5 0 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 88 and 34, and there are two 
elected members or managers on the Board. 


I1—CIVIL HISTORY. 


TRADITION affords but little information as to the ancient his- 
tory of this parish. In the glens of Foudland, and on both 
sides of the Glen Water, there are the remains of entrenchments 
at Ca’den, supposed to have been erected by the Cumines to 
watch or intercept the forces of Bruce, while on their march 
from Inverurie to the Sliach camp, in Drumblade. On the 
north-eastern face of Tillymorgan, or as it is called the “ Hill 
of Culsalmond,” there are the remains of a camp, with double 
lines of entrenchment, supposed to have been an out-post of the 
Roman Camp at Glenmailen. These entrenchments are within 
about two and a half miles of Glenmailen, and are close upon 
the line of the old Roman road, and command a full view of 
that camp, and of the fort at Pitcaple, and of those on Benachie, 
and on the hill of Barra, and also of the more distant fort on 
the Keir-hill in Skene, so that for stratagetical purposes the 
Culsalmond trenches must have been of great importance. 
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IIL. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tue Parish Church and Manse stand upon the south-western 
slope of the hill of Culsalmond, and in a very convenient 
situation for the greater part of the inhabitants. The Church 
and Manse are ola buildings but are in a good state of repair. 
The stipend is said to average about £166 ; the Manse is valucd 
at £20 a-year, and the Glebe at £15. 

For many years after the disruption, in 1843, the Free Church 
(a wooden erection) stood in the most dreary and solitary part 
of the glens of Foudland ; but, within the past eight years, an 
elegant Church and Manse have been erected in a very desirable 
situation, on the estate of Williamstone, near to the Parish 
Church. The Manse is valued at £20. 

On the estate of Tillymorgan, in the north-eastern corner of 
the parish, there is a very handsome small Episcopalian Chapel, 
and a Parsonage, valued at £12 a-year; and there is a Congrega- 
tional Manse at Williamstone, which is valued at £4 10s. 

The Parish School and schoolmaster’s house stand beside the 
church. The schoolmaster’s salary is the minimum, with the 
benefit of the Dick bequest. 

School Board.—There are five members upon the Board— 
Alexander M. Gordon of Newton is chairman, William Alexan- 
der, Glenniston, clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 6d. per £. 
Bible and Catechism taught. There are 90 scholars at the 
Culsalmond public school. There are other two schools in the 
parish, with male and female teachers, but no return of the 
scholars has been made to the Board of Education. 

Previous to the settlement of the Rev. Mr Middleton, in 
November, 1841, to the parochial charge and church of Culsal- 
mond, in succession to the Rev. Ferdinand Ellis, the Garioch 
Justices of the Peace memorialized Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and the Lord Advocate, “ con- 
cerning the spirit of resistance to the law that had been mani- 
fested to the induction of Mr. Middleton,” and requested that 
“such measures should immediately be taken as will lead to 
the detection and punishment of the offenders ;” the “moh 
parishioners” being headed by a medical practitioner in the 
parish, and the friends of a licentiate of the church, who, 
through them, tacitly preferred his claim to the appointment ; 
and, although the settlement of Mr. Middleton was not allowed 
to be gone about as the reverend fathers of the church, and the 
Garioch Justices might have wished, he was legally settled by 
the aid of the sherifts, fiscals, policemen, and other mbes of the 


® 
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law, in the face of the reclaiming parishioners, without anything 
serious happening either to life or limb. __- 

Subsequent legal proceedings were taken against Dr. Robert- 
son (who is said to have been the most prominent leader of the 
“meb parishioners”), in the Court of Session; but .he was 
acquitted, and on his acquittal he was feasted by the leaders 
of the Free Church party in Edinburgh ; so ended the “ Culsal- 
mond church riots.” 

The late Rev. Robert Findlay of Clatt, whose grandfather 
had been minister of Culsalmoud, left the interest of £300 for 
supporting the aged poor. The late Thomas Gordon, Esq. of 
Premnay and Sheelagreen, bequeathed to the poor of the parish 
the interest of £600. 


IV.— ANTIQUITIES. 


In the woods of Newton, near Pitmachie, there is a highly sculp- 
tured standing-stone, and another stands near the mansion 
house, with a number of hicroglyphical figures cut on it. 
Drawings of these stones have appeared in various publications ; 
but the most accurate are those which have been published bY 
the Spalding Club. 

On the farm of Colpy, there are still traces of two Druidical 
circles, and, near by one of them, several baked clay urns were 
dug up. The burying ground round the church is said to have 
been the site of a large Druidical temple, with twelve large 
Benachie granite stones around the circle; but they were said 
to have been “ overturned when the first Christian temple was 
erected.” One of these stones was dug up in 1821, and now 
remains above ground. The other eleven are still under ground. 
In digging out the foundation of an old building to which the 
last kirk had been attached, and when the churchyard dykes 
were building, also in 1821, there were found below the walls 
of the building the skeletons of two men, in a perfect state of 

reservation. In the year 1812, a most remarkable grave was 
found on the farm of Mill of Williamstone, at a place called the 
Law-hillock, where, formerly there stood a large cairn or hillock 
of stones and moss, which had been removed about 30 years 
before. The coffin was of large size and rude workmanship, 
and appeared to have been constructed out of the trunk of a 
large oak tree, which had been cut into three parts of unequal 
length, each of which had been split in two with stone wedges, 
and partially charred. The coffin consisted of six slabs, two 
sides, two ends, a bottom, and a lid. Only a small part of the 
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lid remained, the greater part of it had been torn up by the 
plough since the cairn had been removed. The coffin was sur- 
rounded by rough unhewn stones, laid upon a bed of blue clay, 
and the ends of it had been sunk into holes filled with blue 
sand, mixed with a substance which had apparently undergone 
the action of fire. The grave fy due east and west, and what 
appeared to have been the head of the coffin was in the east 
end of the grave. Inside of the coffin, an urn of baked clay and 
sand of an unusual shape was found; but it was broken in 
digging out, It was narrow at the bottom, and wide at the top, 
and about 11 inches in depth. The whole of the pieces were 
- carefully put into the grave in their original position, and 
covered over with the moss and stones formerly found on the 
surface of the grave. 

In various parts, especially in the north-eastern parts of the 
parish, there were at one time a number of what were called 
“burial cairns.” There were several on the Cairn-hill ; two on 
Moss-side ; one on Gateside ; another on Mellenside; and two 
on Colpy. Most of these have been opened up, and in them 
several stone axes and flint arrow heads were found. In one 
of the cairns on Moss-side, there was found a large stone axe, 
which is said to be in the possession of Mr. Leith of Freeficld. 

The author of the Statistical Account of the parish, 1843, 
says, in reference to these ancient stone articles,—< The finest 
were of flint. They were uscd by our Celtic ancestors, in ages 
long prior to the Roman invasion, as battle-axes, spears, or 
tools tor domestic purposes. The largest were made of coarse, 
but very hard, grey-stone, for home use. The smallest were 
manufactured from the very finest flint, and used as warlike 
instruments, and in different ways” 


PARISH OF DAVIOT. 


PRESBYTERY OF GARIOCI—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN 








Etymology. 


In Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, the name is spelled 
Davot, and may have been so nained after David, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, brother to King William the Lion. Earl David, having 
had conferred upon him the lordship of the Garioch, he con- 
veyed by charter (date about 1178), to the rich Abbey of 
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Lindores, the church lands of Fintray—Fintrichi, Inveriu and 
Monkegiu, Durno—Durnach, Culsamond—Culsamuel, Insch— 
Inchemabanim, and Premnay—Prame. Davot, or Daviot, at 
that time, was only a small prebend in the diocese, and although 
this etymology may appear somewhat forced, it is the same as 
that given for the parish of Daviot in Inverness-shire. Some 
writers say that the name is derived from a Davoch of land 
(Scot., Davache), which is equal to four plough-gates, or “as 
much land as four ploughs could till in a year.” The name has 
no Gaelic in its composition. 


Boundarves. 
It is bounded on the north by the parishes of Rayne and 
Fyvie; on the east by the parishes of Meldrum and Bourtie; 
and on the south and west by Chapel of Garioch. 


Extent. 


The greatest length of the parish, measured in a direct line 
from south-east to north-west, is 5 miles, and the greatest 
breadth, also in a direct line, from north-east, to south-west, is 
3 miles; and the whole area is computed to be 4,454 acres. 

Topography. 

The central and highest ridge in the parish runs from Mill 
of Lethenty, by Lumphart, by the mansion house of Glack (426 
feet), to the hill of Old Craig, which is the highest point of 
land in the parish, and 515 feet above sea level, the lowest 
point being upon the Lochter burn, and it is 200 feet. The 
church of Daviot is 415 feet above sea level, and from this 
point, a lateral ridge descends, in a north-easterly direction, by 
Cuttle Craigs, towards Fingask (240 feet), and from the house 
of Glack another ridge descends in a south-westerly direction 
to the valley of the Ury at Pitcaple. These ridges, which are 
undulating in outline, form the chief configuration of the 
central parts of the parish, while, on the north and north-east, 
it is bordered by the valley of Lethenty, Fingask, and Mounie, 
risin ur to Pitinnan, and to the point bordering on the moss 
of Wartle, where the Inverurie and Forgue turnpike road 
crosses the Old Meldrum and Sheelagreen road, which is 420 
feet above sea level. 

Geology and Soils. 


The rock which constitutes the higher ridges and hill tops in 
the central parts of the parish 1s trap, or greenstone, and in the 
western division it is found in masses and outlying blocks, 
imbedded in large masses of ferruginous sand and gravel. On 
the south and east, the inferior strata consist of coarse gneiss, 
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which has in geiteral a slaty structure, and on the lower ground, 
south, east, and north boundaries, there is peat earth, now of 
no great depth, overlying blue clay of a worthless description. 
oils.—On the higher ground, the soil upon the trap forma- 
tion is generally yellow loam, largely mixed with gravel and 
some clay, and, on the lower slopes, there is rich loam and 
strong ye low clay, while on the lower ground, the soil is mostly 
of an alluvial character, consisting of moss and light sandy loam. 
Hydrography. 

The principal stream is the burn of Lochter, which bounds 
the parish with Bourtie on the east, with the bounding burn of 
Balcairn with Old Meldrum, also on the east, and the bounding 
burn of Mounie, or Saphoch, with Fyvie on the north. These 
two streams are the chief affluents of the Lochter burn, below 
their junction at Fingask. On the south, there is the small 
burn of Broad ward, which bounds the parish, partly on the south, 
with Chapel of Garioch, and, on the north-west, there is a small 
stream hich bounds the parish with Rayne. These boundin 
burns, along with some small lateral streams, and perennia 
springs,* abundantly supply the parish with water for every 
domestic oa ag although, in general, there is a want of 
water power for propelling the machinery of the thrashing 
mills.) The burn of Mounie is utilized for propelling the 
machinery of the meal mill of that place. 


Arboriculture. 

The chief plantations in the parish are those surrounding the 
mansion house of Glack, in the grounds of which there are 
some fine old dash, Scots firs, beech trees, and some spruce firs, 
with some old hedges, and a considerable extent of younger 
belts of planting, which are chiefly composed of hardwood. To 
the south-west of Glack, there are some clumps of Scots firs 
and larch, lying contiguous to some plantations in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Chapel of Garioch, which are of great value 
as shelter. In the north, east, and south divisions of the parish, 
there are few trees. On the borders of Rayne, there are some 
clumps of Scots firs and larch, which have not a very thriving 
appearance. The mansion houses of Mounie and Fingask are 
surrounded by small clumps of Scots firs, spruce, hardwood 
trees, and ae otherwise the whole parish is bare, and 
shelter is much wanted. 

* Near the ruins of a building supposed to have been a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
in the burying ground of Fingask, which 18 still used as a place of interment, 
there is ‘‘ Our ’s Well ;” and, on Lethenty, near to where it 18 said there 


was also a Roman Catholic Chapel, and a sacred well. No vestige of the building 
is now visible, but the well stall remains, 
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Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 

No. at and above No. atandabove No. atandabove No. atandabove No. at and above 
£100 £20 £10 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
17 12 11 13 9 


And four occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Daviot, year 1872-73, £4,796 18 3 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gadens, and Wood- ‘ 

es og : : ‘ ; : ; : ; 419 0 

Do. Shootings, where let, . ; : : : : 17 0 0 

Do. Mulls, Shops, and Moss, . ‘ , : ‘ ‘ 66 10 0 

Do. Railways (Old Meldrum Line), ; . j 77:0 «0 

Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, ‘ 51 0 0 

Total value, ‘ : ; ‘ ; . £5,427 8 3 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


John Manson, Esq. of Fingask. 

John Mackenzie, Esq. of Glack. 

Wilhham Abraham Skene, Esq. of Lethenty. 
David Seton, Esq. of Mounie. 


The other proprietors under £100 of yearly rent, are four in number. 


Farming.—The mode of farming usually followed is that of 
the fifth, and sixth-shift course of cropping, and, as there is 
considerable variety of soils, both these rotations are considered 
suitable. Leases are almost in every case granted for 19 years. 

Oats form the chief cereal crop, and they are produced of good 

uality, especially on the more elevated lying face and on the 
clay soils, while the low lying land is well adapted for produc- 
ga baa and grass. 
he farm buildings upon some of the larger farms appear to 
be substantial and commodious, but others are of an inferior 
description, and even on some of the largest farms, the houses 
still appear with thatched, or tiled roofs. Generally speaking, 
substantial stone dykes are not numerous, and fences erected 
of wood, or wire, are expensive, and do not suit the views of 
tenants who generally have to erect them and keep them 
fencible, and entails an expenditure upon the tenant, which 
roves & heavy item during a 19 years lease. Hedges, either 
or shelter or fencing, do not appear to have been much attended 
to, where they would have been of any value in sheltering and 
fencing agricultural land. 
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o Roads. 


The Inverurie and Forgue turnpike skirts the western parts 
of the parish for a distance of about 34 miles. The Old Mel- 
drum and Sheelagreen road runs along the northern parts from 
east to west, and the Old Meldrum and Pitcaple road runs 
through the centre of the parish from north-east to south-west, 
so that altogether few parishes in the country are so well 
accommodated with good roads. The principal railway station 
for Daviot, on the Great North Line, is at Inverurie, which is 
within five miles of the church,and it is 16} miles from Aberdeen. 
The Old Meldrum branch railway skirts the east side of the 
parish, and on it there is the Lethenty Station, and a passenger 

latform at Fingask, and the terminal station at Old Meldrum 
(09 miles from Aberdeen), which is within two miles of the 
north-eastern boundary of the parish, at Fingask, and within 
about four of the church of Daviot. 


Mansion Houses. 


The New Mansion House of Glack is an elegant building in 
the Elizabethan style of architecture, standing not only in a 
high position, but also in a high position on the valuation roll 
of the County. The old house still stands in a more sheltered 
situation than the new one. The House of Mounie is a plain 
old building, surrounded by some clumps of hardwood and 
spruce firs. The Mansion House of Fingask is a small building, 
with few amenities as a residence. 

The Manse is an old building, but with additions and repairs 
which have been recently made, it is now a very suitable resi- 
dence. The glebe extends to 74 acres of good land. The 
Church is an old building, and is seated for about 400. 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There are no Inns or Fairs in the parish, and only two 
houses licensed for the retail of ale and spirits. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF DAVIOT, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 14TH MAY, 1871. 
Receipts from Assessments, : : . £141 6 5 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 32 7 7 


£173 14 0 
aa 
Eapenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered,. . £136 9 84 
Medical Relief, . : ‘ : ; : ; 9 310 
Management, . : . : : : : 8 Oll 
Balance in hand, . ; : ‘ 19 19 6} 








£173 14 0 
eek 
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ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4tu MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Relieved during the year. grave sinigerr en Casual Poor. 


Popaleeon Fatuous 
n or 
Regis- Other 
1861. Depend- Depend- Depend- | Insane. 
Males. | Females. | Total. tered Casual 
ants. Poor. ants. Poor. ants. 


a Nn eT ee 






II.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


In regard to the ancient history of this a there is little 
worthy of remark. Up to the end of the fifteenth century, the 
greater part of the parish belonged to the family of Pilmar, from 
1299 to 1381, when Alice Pilmar married Glaster of Lumgair, 
Kincardineshire, and introduced the Glasters of Glack. In 
1492, Glack was in possession of Elphinstone, a brother of the 
bishop of that name, who founded King’s College, Aberdeen, 
whose family possessed the lands for about two centuries. 

In 1455, James Cruickshank was vicar of Daviot, and to this 
time may be assigned the record (said to be among the family 
papers of a Garioch laird), which runs as follows :— 


‘¢ This day oor Jock sticket Glaster o’ Glack’s aul’est son, 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” 


While nearly a century later, the Elphinstones of Glack made 
an offer of compensation for slaying a poor woman’s husband, 
quite, if not equally characteristic of the times, to perform 
bodily exercise, and make pilgrimages to the three shrines of 
Scotland, and there do penance, and offer “messes” for the 
soul of the slaughtered man. This offer was made within the 
bishop’s palace at Aberdeen, on the 20th November, 15338, in 
presence of a notary and witness. 


IJI.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Parish Church is very conveniently situated for the 
arishioners, and it is the only place of worship in the parish. 
he Manse is a commodious bailing: and is, along with the 

offices, valued at £21 a-year ; and the Glebe and garden at £15. 

The stipend, arising from the parish of Daviot proper,* and 

* Byan act of Assembly im the end of the seventeenth century, two quoad sacra 
annexations were made to Daviot, viz., part of the parish of Fyvie on the north- 


east, and part of Chapel of Garioch on the south.”— Statistical Account of 
Daviot, 1842, p. 841. 
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increased by amannual payment from Her Majesty’s Exchequer 
in Scotland, amounts to £150. The Parochial School is situated 
near the church, and the schoolmaster’s house is valued at £10. 
In addition to £30 of salary, and the school fees, the school- 
master participates in the Dick bequest. 
School Board.—There are five members on the Board—Rev. 
D. Robertson, E. C., is chairman and clerk. School Rate, 3d. 
er £. Bible and Catechism taught. There is but one school 
in the parish, with male and female teachers, and 147 scholars. 
Population of the parish, 1871, 597. 
arochial Registers.—The first entry in the record of baptisms 
appears to have been made on 10th March, 1723; that in the 
poor’s cash register on the 3rd March, 1731; and that in the 
record of discipline, on the 30th May, in the same year. 


IV.— ANTIQUITIES. 


On the higher ground, east of the church, and on the lands of 
Mounie, are the remains of two Druidical temples, and the re- 
mains of a third at one time stood in the churchyard. On the 
lands of Fingask, there is a small enclosure around what is 
supposed to have been the remains of a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
and burying ground (where John of Fingask held forth), from 
the circumstance of a small silver crucifix being found by the 
workers while digging the foundation of a mausoleum for the 
late proprietor. A few years ago, there was an old ruin on 
Lethenty, also said to have been the remains of a Roman 
Catholic Chapel, with a well close by it, but the ruins of the 
chapel have disappeared. 

In a field, on ae home farm of Glack, in 1833, a battle-axe 
was found, which is now in the possession of Mr. Mackenzie. 
It is wholly of iron, the handle is about 30 inches long, and the 
head of the axe five inches long on the one side and 3} on the 
other, and varying from four to 4% inches broad. Both sides 
of the head appeared to have been sharpened for use. It is 
supposed to have been used at the battle of Harlaw, in 1411, 
which was fought in Chapel of Garioch, on the southern boun- 
dary of Daviot. 

On the site of the old manse, which stood in a small garden 
close by the present manse, some years ago, a silver colin was 
found. It is a little larger, but not so thick, as a shilling of the 
present coinage. On one side is, Elizabeth: D: G: Ang: Fr: 
et Hi: regina, around the head; and on the other, the royal 
arms, surrounded by the following inscription: . . . Posui 
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Deu adjutorem meu ; the letters before posut are defaced ; but 
there is no date upon it. A small pot, or cooking utensil, of 
rather an elegant shape, was dug up on a piece of waste ground 
on Mounie, in 1834. It is made of bronze, and has evidently 
been subjected to the action of fire. Its depth is seven inches, 
its diameter, where widest, eight inches, the diameter of its 
neck, where narrowest, 43 inches, and the diameter of its mouth 
six inches, all inside measure. It is supposed to have been left 
by the Duke of Cumberland’s troops, io crossed this part of 
the country in 1745-6. 


PARISH OF DRUMBLADE. 





PRESBYTERY OF TURRIFF—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 
TuE ancient name of this parish appears to have been Drum- 
blait, and derived from the Gaelic Druwm, a ridge, and blait, or 
bleat, which may signify covered, or barely “ covered ridges.” 


Boundarves. 

The parish is bounded on the north and east by the parish 
of Forgue, on the south by Insch and Gartly, and on the west 
by Huntly. 

Extent. 

The greatest length of the parish, measured in a direct line 
from south to north, is 7 miles; and its greatest breadth, also 
in a direct line from east to west, is about 6 miles. The whole 
area is computed to be 8,610 acres. 

Topography. 

The southern division of the parish is composed of a series 
of rounded hills which run along the north side of the Ury, or 
Glen Water, from Bainshole, to the hills of Cocklarachy, on 
Bogieside. The northern division of the parish is diversified 
by ridges and small rounded hills, which generally lie in a south 
and north direction, having gentle slopes, which are cultivated 
along with the lower valleys on both sides of the central ridge 
of Lessendrum, which, in Gaelic, signifies the end of the ridge. 

The lowermost point on the burn of Forgue in this parish, 
near Newmills of Pitfancy, is 306 feet above sea level, the church 
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of Drumblade ig about 400 feet ; and the water of Ury, on the 
Forgue boundary, in the glens of Foudland, is 648 feet. The 
Huntly Station of the Great North of Scotland Railway is about 
400 feet above sea level. 


Geology and Soils. 

In the south and eastern parts of the parish, there is the clay 
slate of the Foudlands, aa in the south-west, there is grey 
Hee rock at Corvichen on Bogieside. In a north-easterly 

irection from Corvichen, the rock which exists in Drumblade 
is trap, and here it is to be found chiefly in blocks having a 
tabular disposal, and in boulders scattered everywhere over the 
face of the country, while the lower ridge of Lessendrum is 
composed of clay slate. To the east of Lessendrum, there are 
masses of limestone in situ (which has been wrought at Pitfancy, 
in the adjoining parish of Forgue), but, as the openings in the 
strata have long since been covered up, it would be somewhat 
difficult now to trace the geographical distribution of the rock 
much beyond the spot Where it was wrought. On the lower 
grounds, there are deep deposits of aqueously formed uncon- 
solidated matter, such as sand, clay, and moss, and, on the 
higher knolls, decomposed granite, with fragments of clay slate, 
syenite, and quartz, forming a dilluvial envelope of unconsoli- 

ated matter, mostly in that state in which the nature of the 
parent rock may be exactly made out. 

Soils.—The soil over the lower division of the parish princi- 
pally consists of a black heavy loam on clay, and, in some parts, 
the clay is stiff and retentive. On the south and south-west 
division, the soil generally is a rich yellow loam, on a gravel 
subsoil; and on the south-eastern division, the soil is light 
yellow loam, mixed with slaty particles, and the subsoil is that 
of the clay-slate strata, producing a soil not altogether free of 
that tenacity which frequently characterises the soils of the 
clay slate, which, in moderately dry seasons, is not unfertile. 

Hydrography. 

The Bogie Water divides the parish with Huntly on the 
west, for a distance of about three miles. The water of Ury 
divides the parish in the glens of Foudland with Insch, for a 
distance of about 14 miles. The Knightland burn, and the 
burn of Kinnoir, runs along the west and north boundary with 
the parishes of Huntly and Forgue ; and the upper part of the 
burn of Pitfancy, or Bognie, in its lower course, divides the 
parish with Forgue on the east. These streams, along with 
ether smaller intersecting streams, and numerous perennial 
springs (some of which are chalybcate), abundantly supply the 
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ish with water for all domestic purposes. The Bogie Water 
fe ctlieed for propelling the machinery of two a woollen 
manufactories, and there is a saw mill at the old distillery of 
Pirriesmills. There are also two meal mills, with a barley mill 
in the eastern division of the parish, which have been lon 
established for supplying local wants. Water power is also use 
for propelling the machinery of thrashing mills, where available 
for that purpose, and, where it is not, horse power is employed. 
On the farm of Meikletown of Lessendrum, where there is not 
sufficient water power, the tenants have long employed steam 
power for thrashing their grain. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


In the valley of the Bogie, there are some small plantations 
of Scots firs and larch, and belts, or hedgerow trees, consisting of 
ash, willow, and alders on the banks of the stream, and small 
clumps of trees and old thorn hedges on Greenshaugh and 
Conklarachy. On the Baa-hill, the Battlehill, Chapelton, and 
Newtongarry there are the remains of some old Scots fir planta- 
tions, with some solitary hardwood trees at farm yards, but 
altogether the country is bare and destitute of shelter. Around 
the mansion house of Lessendrum, there is a considerable extent 
of thriving plantations, which consist of Scots firs, larch, and 
spruce, and as the soil, especially on the lower ground, seems to 
be favourable to the growth of the latter species of firs, they 
have a very promising appearance. In the private grounds of 
the mansion, there are some good specimens of old ash and 
plane trees, and to the north of the residence, there is a pretty 
extensive plantation of old Scots firs, which have attained to 
considerable sizes. 

Botany.—The botanical productions of this parish have no 
eculiar interest. The higher hills being covered with short 
eath, the lower ground is mostly cultivated, and the planted 

ground altogether is of small extent. 


Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 


No. at ~ above No. at om above No. at pos above No.atandabove No. at and above 
of yearly rent. and under 2100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 


29 17 18 18 23 
And five occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 
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Valuation, or Rent,of Land in the Parish of Drumblade, year 
| 


-73, . ‘ ; : : , : ; ; £7,505 8 7 

Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
lands, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ; ; ; ; 348 2 0 
Do. Mills, Shops, Inns, and Quarry, . ; ‘ : 44 0 0 
Do. Shootings, where let, . ’ : ‘ ; 37 0 0 
Do. Great North of Scotland Railway, . ; ; ; 809 0 0 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, . ‘ 108 15 0 
Total value, ; ‘ , ‘ F . £8,852 5 7 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


His Grace the Duke of Richmond, Estate of Drumblade. 
Mordaunt Fenwick Bisset, Esq. of Lessendrum. 

Major Lachlan Duff Gordon Duff of Drummuir. 

John Humphrey, Esq. of Commalegy. 

Trustees of, John Lawson of Chapelton. 

The Great North of Scotland Railway Company. 


The other Propnetors, under £100 of yearly value, are 12 in number. 


Farming.—Extensive and progressive improvements in this 
parish have been carried out, in bringing waste land into cul- 
tivation, and by thorough drainage, to such an extent, that, 
within the past two 19 years, the cultivated land has been more 
than doubled in extent, and the rent increased accordingly. 
The lower lying heavy clay soils, and peat bogs, which have 
been drained and limed, now yield rich crops of grain, where 
formerly scarcely a blade of Lair grew, and the higher hill 
slopes, by industry, and the aid of bone dust and other artificial 
manures, have been made to produce good crops of oats and 
turnips, where heath and hard fescue grass reigned supreme. 

In cropping, the fifth-shift course is the most common, and 
the duration of leases 19 years. 

The larger farm houses are mostly slated and commodious, 
but those on many of the smaller farms aud crofts have only 
thatched roofs, and the buildings are of an inferior description, 
which may be accounted for by the system which prevails, not 
only in this parish, but in many others in Aberdeenshire, that 
the burden of erecting houses chiefly lies with the occupant, 
for which outlay he is only allowed a certain sum at the end of 
his lease, whatever additional buildings he may have required 
to erect or rebuild for his own necessary accommodation, the 
landlord being bound to no more than the sum originally 
specified, whatever may be the value of the building on the 
lapse of the lease, the stipulated sum often amounting to a mere 
trifle compared with the value of the buildings an outgoing 
tenant has to sacrifice ; he, therefore, has no encouragement to 
make them substantial or suitable, but to leave them as he 
found them, of an inferior description. 
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Generally -speaking, there would have been little difficulty 
in supplying enclosures with water, but owing to a scarcity of 
suitable stone material for fences, much of the land is unen- 
closed, and the parish hasa very bare appearance. But if 
hedges were planted along the principal lines of sub-division 
ditches, and small belts of planting formed along some of the 
ridges of the lower hills, the convenience of farming the land, 
and the shelter of the district could be much improved. 


Roads. 

The old post road from Aberdeen to Inverness runs along the 
southern division of the parish, from near Bainshole, in the glens 
of Foudland, by Sliach, to the bridge of Bogie, at Huntly, being 
a distance of full 54 miles; the Huntly and Banff turnpike, by 
bridge of Marnoch, intersects and skirts the west division, from 
Corvichen, to the Forgue boundary on the north, a distance of 
nearly four miles, and the Lessendrum and Newtongarry road 
runs from the former place, to the Aberdeen road near Sliach, 
and with several minor cross roads, the parish is fairly accom- 
modated. 

The church of Drumblade is within about four miles of the 
Huntly Station on the Great North of Scotland Railway, and 
it 1s 403 miles from Aberdeen. 


Mansion Houses. 

The only residential Mansion House in the parish is that of 
Lessendrum, which is partly an old,and partlya modern building, 
having had considerable picitione and repairs made on it about 
35 years she The Manse was built in 1824, and is a commo- 
dious residence, with about 10 acres of a glebe. ‘lhe Church 
was built in 17738, but additions were made to it in 1829. It 
is seated for about 550. 


Fairs, Inns, and Alehouses. 

There are no Fairs now held in the parish, the old Sliach 
Market being now held in Huntly. There is only one house 
licensed for the sale of ale and spirits, and it is in a remote 
corner of the parish, at the junction of the Insch and West 
Foudland road, with the Garden’s Mill turnpike, in the top of 
the glens of Foudland. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF DRUMBLADE DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 14TH MAY, 1871. 

Receipts from Assessments, . ~ .  . £203 11 3 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 38 14 9 
£242 6 0 


SS 
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ee Expenditure. 
~ Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £108 14 10 
Relief of Casual Poor, ; : : ‘ ; 3 511 
Medical Relief, . : : ; ; ; ‘ 8 0 0 
Management, . : ; ‘ ; ; 24 14 10 
Balance in hand, . . F : 2510 & 


£242 6 0 
ese re 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4tn MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 


Relieved during the year. lief Casual Poor. 
Populstion Salient beaicae Fatuous 
Regis- Other of 
1861. Depend- Depend- Depend-| Insane 
Males. | Females | Total. tered Casual 
ants Poor. ants. Poor, ants. 
926 8 1] 19 5 2 2 1 0 3 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two 
elected members or managers on the Board. 


I1—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE most interesting event that falls to be noticed in connection 
with this parish, is the circumstance of King Robert Bruce 
having lain encamped at Shiach during a time of severe sickness, 
while his army kept in check for some time the forces of 
Cumine, Earl of Buchan, who followed him hither from Inver- 
urie, and who was then one of the most powerful of the Scottish 
barons. Barbour says— 


‘* At Slevauch after Martinmas 
When snaw had helit (covered) all the land, 
They had nothing for till eat 
But gif they travailit (laboured hard) 1t to get ” 

“The Earl of Buchan’s troops made harassing attacks on the 
king’s party in the camp, which, though repulsed, wearied the 
little band, and put them to great difficulties ; but Schir Edward 
resolved to shift quarters to the Castle of Strathboggy. The 
king was again put into a litter, and in the face of the enemy 
they arene out with him, but Cumine did not venture on an 
attack.” 

The period of King Robert’s encampment at Sliach was a 
short time before the battle of Barra, which was fought between 
the same parties on the 22nd May, 1308. A small eminence 
above the site of the Sliach camp, is called Robin’s Height 
(said to have been the remains of a Roman camp), upon which 
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there were at one time large stones with inscriptions upon them, 
now all broken down anid carried away; and the place where 
Bruce lay during his illness, is called the Meet-hillock, and is 
but a short distance from Robin’s Height. There are other 
two hillocks, or mounds, which are said to have been occupied 
as outposts by the king’s troops. One of these, the second in 
size to the Meet-hillock, called “ Tarry Duncan,” on the farm of 
Cairn-hill, is composed of soft soil, without any stones, and the 
Beats adjoining has little on 1t apparently but clay, the soil 

om it having been taken to form the mound. The third one 
is on the farm of Causewayend of Kinnoir, just beyond the 
boundary of this parish, but from the circumstance of its bein 
at the termination of an old causeway which at one time coul 
have been traced from Robin’s Height, through the Knightland 
moss, there is no doubt that those were works of Roman origin, 
and that they were only temporarily occupied by Bruce’s troops. 

The Battlehill, Corvichen, where there are slight traces of an 
old ruin, is said to have been the scene of a battle of some kind, 
but, beyond the name, nothing is known. The Baa-hill of 
Cocklarachy, were crowned with woods, sufficient to cover 
Munroe’s army of Covenanters; but, here, it is said, in more 
ancient times, the inhabitants of Drumblade, and in the Rawes 
of Strathbogie, and neighbouring parishes, were in the habit of 
meeting for the purpose of contending against each other at 
foot-ball, which often terminated in trials of prowess and ex- 
hibitions of aah of a very different description. Such 
meetings were for long held all over Scotland, till at last, the 
legislature declared that they “were unprofitable, idle, and 
dangerous convocations, both for the parties themselves and the 
interests of the State, iteenpteg them ;” and substituted in 
their stead, “ Weapon Schawings,” exhibitions of arms and prac- 
tising archery, with bows, when in use, and fire arms, when 
they superseded the more ancient weapon. In an Act of James I. 
1424, there is a statute which forbids, “ That na man pla at the 
fute-ball, under the paine of fiftie schillings, to be raised to the 
Lord of the land, als aft as he be tainted, or to the Schireffe oi 
the land or his Ministers, gif the Lords will not punish sik 
trespassours.” 

In the reign of James IJ., XIII. Parliament, vi. March 1457. 
“ Weapon Schawings, Fute-ball, Golfe, and Archers.” ITEM, “It 
is decreted and ordained, that the Weapon Schawings be holden 
by the Lords and Barrones Spiritual and Temporal, foure times 
in the zeir: And that the fute-ball and golfe be vtterly cried 
down and not be vsed.” 

In the reign of James IV., third Parliament, xviii, May 1491. 
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« Fute-ball and golfe forbidden.” Item, “It is statute and or- 
dained that in na place in the Realme there be vsed fute-ball, 
golfe, or vther sik unprofitable sportes, for the common good of 
the Realme and defence thereof.’ 


III.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Parish Church is an old building, very ill placed for the 

eater portion of the inhabitants. The stipend, mostly paid 
in kind, is 84 bolls, 14 lippy of oatmeal; 9 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 
pecks, 3 lippies of bear ; ica £41 17s. 7d., in money, paid from 
the tiends of the parish, and about £50 paid by the Exchequer. 
The Manse and domestic offices are valued at £20 15s. a-year, 
and the Glebe and garden at £15. The Free Church Manse’ 
and garden, on Commalegy, are valued at £14 a-year, and the 
parish schoolmaster’s house at £10. 

School Board.—There are five members on the Board—Rev. 
Alexander Rainy, E. C, is chairman, Rev. Alexander Forbes, 
F.C., clerk. School Rate, 2d. per £ Bible and Catechism 
taught. There is but one school in the parish, and 50 scholars. 
Population of the parish, 1871, 931. 

Mortifications.—There are two benefactions of £100 each, 
one in the year 1793, by the Rev. George Abel, sometime 
minister of the parish, and another by his widow, at a subse- 
quent period. 

Parochial Registers.—* The oldest Parochial Register com- 
mences in 1702, and ends1738 Itissimply a register of births 
and baptisms, containing no details The second commencing 
1743, is much fuller, and contains, along with such register, a 
record of the Session’s discipline and diligence down to 1790. 
From that time, to 1821, the record had again passed into a 
simple register, with session’s collections, and disbursements 
for the poor, and the names of those subjecting themselves to 
discipline, set over against the money penalties which had been 
exacted from them.” Up to 1843, no register of deaths and 
burials had been kept ; but “the record has lately been much 
more full, and contains now a general entry of all that is 
ordinarily transacted in the session.”* 

The church collections made during the year ended 14th 
May, 1871, amounted to £13 10s. ; but no part of that sum was 
expended on the relief of tlie poor. 


* Statistieal Account of the Parish of Drumblade, 1840. 
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IV.—ANTIQUITIES. 


THE church is said to have been rebuilt in 1773. The former 
church was built “in the year 1110, as appears from raised 
figures on one of the keep-stones of the east end; and the 
od pte of the work seems to confirm its antiquity.’* 

here are four silver communion cups belonging to the 
church, two of them were gifted by Mr. George Chalmer, a 
minister of the parish in the times of Episcopacy; the other 
two by Mr. Abel, who died in 1794 There is also a hand-bell 
of considerable antiquity, with the name of “George Biset ” 
upon it, 1504 

On Chapelton, there was a chapel, or religious house of some 
kind ; but there are now no remains of the building The 

ound around it, said to have been the burying ground, has 

een fenced and planted, and beside it there is a well, called 
the “ Chapel Well™+ 

Some years ago, on a ridge between the properties of Lessen- 
drum and Newtongarry, the head of a spear, or javelin, of large 
size, was found ; and in other parts of the parish smaller ones 
like arrow-heads have been found. 

In the moss of Thomaston, now under cultivation, large 
quantities of hazel nuts were found in a state of great preserva- 
tion, and on the banks of the bounding stream with Forgue, 
below the church of Drumblade, the remains of large oak trees 
have been found. In the valley of the Bogie, on the farm of 
Cocklarachy, and in 1843, part of a very large oak tree was 
found. Two parts of the trunk of this tree were cut up, one 10 
feet, and the other 12 feet in length, and girthing about seven 
feet, were sent to Gordon Castle, and used for cabinet purposes. 

Ancient Familves—The Bissets of Lessendrum appear to 
have been in possession of the estate from an early period of 
history. In 1357, Walter Bysset of Lossyndrum appears as a 
witness, among others, to a charter granted by the Earl of Mar, 
in that year, to some lands in the Garioch, and the present 
venerable proprietor, Mordaunt Fenwick Bisset, is lineally 
descended trom Walter. 

* Statistical Account of Drumblade, 1793, Vol IV., p. 55. 

+ Among the family pavers at Lessendrum, there 1s still extant an old deed 


of surrender, by which Walter Bysset makes over his whole lands to the Pope’s 
legate, to be held by the Holy See. ‘‘In ye year after ye coronation, 1379,” &c. 
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PARISH OF DRUMOAK. 





PRESBYTERY OF ABERDEEN—-SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 


THE most ancient name of this parish is mentioned in a bull 
(1157) of Pope Adrian IV., “ Ecclesiam de Dulmayok,”* pro- 
nounced Dal-maik, which in Gaelic signifies, Dail, a field, and 
Mark, of the holy well called St Maik’s, or Moak’s, which is 
near to where the old church stands. The more modern name, 
Drumoak, appears in a charter, dated 1407, grantd by Bishop 
Gilbert, which is subscribed, “ Alexr. de Kynloch prebendarius 
de Drumoak,”+ and is the more modern name of the parish, 
differing only in the prefix Drum, in Gaelic, Druin, signifying 
the ridge of the hill, a name which is more applicable to the 
general appearance of the parish than Dal, which refers only to 
the field of St. Moak’s Well. 


Boundaries. 


The parish is bounded on the north by the parishes of Echt 
and Peter Culter; on the east by Peter Culter; on the south 
by the river Dee , and on the west by the parish of Banchory- 
Ternan, which is in Kincardineshire. 


Extent 


The extreme length of the parish, in a direct line along the 
Dee from east to west, is 34 miles, and the extreme breadth 
from north to south, also im a direct line, is 3 miles. The 
area of that part of the parish in Aberdeenshire is computed to 
be 5,280 acres, and of that part which is in Kincardineshire, 
1,270 acres. 

Topography. 

The central ridge, or hill of Drum, rises with gentle slopes 
from the Gormack burn on the north, and from the Dee on 
the south, to an elevation of 414 feet above sea level On 
the east of this hill, there is the Tower of Drum, which stands 300 
feet, the church of Drumoak is 254 feet, the Park Station, on 
the Deeside Railway, is 165 feet. The bridge over the Dee, 
leading to Durris, is 113 feet. The lowest point in the parish, 
on the Dee, is below the old church, and St. Maik’s Well, and 
it is about 82 feet above sea level, and the highest point on the 
river, in the parish, at the Nether Mills of Drum, is about 117 


* Chartulary of the See of Aberdeen, Fo. 43. ¢ Regist. Capellanorum, Fo. 66. 
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feet. The lowermost point in the parish, on the burn of Culter, 
which is a little below the Leuchar and Gormack burns, is 123 
feet, and at Quidies Mill, on the “Coupars’ Road,” the latter 
stream is 200 feet above sea level. The table land at Coalford, 
on the Deeside Railway, is 152 feet, and the turnpike road at 
the Mains of Drum, is 172 feet, while to the north-east of Coal- 
ford, the ridge of the Ord Hill rises to about 350 feet, and ter- 
minates in the lower ridge of Belskevie on the eastern boundary 
of the parish. 
Geology and Soils. 

The geological features of this parish are not of much interest. 
The rocks which have been laid open in a small cutting on the 
line of the railway, and those which have been removed from 
the face of the earth by agricultural improvements, appear to 
consist of gneiss, and greyish granite, aahich is to be found in 
boulders on the surface, and in imbedded masses. The lower 
knolls, and banks of the Dee are chiefly composed of sand and 
boulder gravel, the higher ridges in the north-east of the parish, 
consist of gneiss, while on the north-west higher division, the 
outlying boulders are chiefly granite, a good many of which 
have been removed, and used for enclosures, and in building 
farm houses. On that part of the Keith moor which now forms 

art of the glebe, and the farm of Dalmaik, black and yellow 
ints are to be found scattered over the surface of the ground, 
and, on the upper division, along the Gormack burn, in the- 
Quartens moss, there still remains considerable deposits of 
peat, with the remains of large oak, alder, and fir trees imbedded. 

Soils—The soil along the river is light and sandy, and, in 
many places, largely mixed with small pebbles. On the inter- 
mediate slopes and ridges, the soil is also gravelly, and of a 
moorish description, resting on moorband, and not unfrequently 
upon retentive blue stony clay, while on the higher southern 
slopes, it is of a black loamy nature, of good quality, and bears 
abundant crops of cereals, turnips, and grass. 

Hydrography. 

The Dee, as before stated, forms the southern boundary of 
the parish for about 43 miles, following its windings. The 
Gormack burn, a large stream which flows from the parishes of 
Midmar and Echt, forms the north boundary for a distance of 
five miles, from east to west. The loch of Drum stands on 
the western boundary of the County, about 250 feet above sea 
level, and covers an area of about 85 acres. The deepest part 
of this loch does not now much exceed four feet, the edges of 
it mostly all round, are shallow, so that in summer, it is little 
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more than a #reen morass, covered with aquatic plants, and 
as ed with wood-reed (Arundo epigejos), birch and alder 
ushes. 

Springs.—The numerous perennial springs which flow from 
the gravelly subsoils, abundantly supply the parish with pure 
water. There are two pretty strong chalybeate springs, one of 
them, called the “ Parson’s Well,” is in the grounds of the house 
of Park, and the other, the “ King’s Well,” is on the north-eastern 
borders of the loch of Drum, but neither are known to be pos- 
sessed of any peculiar virtue. 

Fishings. 

The Culter and Gormack burns are well stored with common 
trout and eels. The loch of Drum is well stored with pike 
(which are frequently found of a large size), eels, and perch. 
The salmon fishings in the Dee are of great value, but besides 
the Sulmo salar, the river abounds with sea trout (Salmo trutta), 
phinoch, or white trout (Salmo albus), common trout (Salmo 
jario), and the grey, or bull trout (Salmo eriox), and also eels, 
flounders, and pike. The salmon fishings are chiefly carried on 
by drag net and cobble, and there are three recognised stations 
on the river within the parish. The water which flows from 
the loch of Drum propels the machinery of the meal mill of 
the Nether Mills of Drum, and that of the Gormack burn, the 
machinery of the Wardmill of Drum Shivas. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 

The Ord Hill, and a large extent of land lying to the north 
and east of the mansion eee of Drum, is covered with old 
Scots firs and larch, the latter kind of tree prevailing on the 
eastern division, and the Scots firs on the west. Around the 
mansion house of Drum, there is a fine variety of old ash, elm, 
birch, and oak trees, which have attained to large sizes, and, 
being interspersed with some clumps of fine old Scots firs, the 
woodland scenery has a very fine effect. The younger belts of 
wood, to the south of the Tower of Drum, anal by the church, 
sEpes in a very thriving condition, and are already of great 
value as shelter. At the manse, which stands on the bank of 
the river, there are some thriving clumps of Scots firs, and west 
of it is the old Scots fir wood on part of the Keith moor. From 
the Keith moor, and along the valley of the river, westwards, lie 
the plantations and policies of Park, which have been laid out 
in belts and clumps, with much taste and judgment both for 
ornament and shelter. On the higher ground in the parish, 
north of Park, and bordering the loch of Drum, most of the 
younger plantations which surrounded the loch have been cut 
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down, and the ground brought into cultivation, but the appear- 
ance of the country has not been improved by the operation. 

Botany.—The botanical productions of this parish are by no 
means devoid of interest. The loch of Drum furnishes some 
interesting aquatic plants, the adjoining woods did produce the 
Osmunda regalis, and the banks of the Dee enriches the flora 
with some rare specimens of Alpine plants. The following list 
is chiefly taken from that which is given by the author of the 
Statistical Account of the parish, 1842,—Rev. Dr. Corbet, the 
able and respected minister of the parish. 


Alchemilla Alpina—Alpine Lady’s Mantle. Anemona nemorosa—Wood Ane- 
mone. 
Arundo epigejos—Wood Reed. Botrychium lunaria—Common Moon-wort. 
tai Aacit verna— Vernal Water Star-wort. Carex muricata—Greater Prickly 
arex, 
Clynopodium vulgare—Common Wild Basil. Corylus avellana—Common Hazel. 
se aa fi fluviatile—Great Water horse-tail. Galvuwm boreale—Cross-leaved Bed 
traw. 
Geranium sylvaticum— Wood Crane’s-bill. Goodyera repens—Creeping Goodyera. 
Hedera hetix—Common Ivy. Hvracwwm subandum—Shrubby Broad-leaved 
Hawk-weed. 
Hypericum humifuswum—Trailing St. John’s-wort. Hypericum hirsutum—Hairy 
St. John’s-wort. 
Hypericum pulchrum—Small Upnght St. John’s-wort. Juniperus communis— 
Common Juniper 
Ligusticum mewm—Bald Money (rare). Lobelia Dortmanna—Water Lobelia. 
ak dance perennis—Perenmial Mercury. Myrica Gale—Sweet Gale, Dutch 
yrtle. 
Ni a officinale—Common Water Cress. Nuphar lutea—Yellow Water 
ily. 
Ninaphisn alba—White Water Lily Origanuwm vulgare—Common Marjorum. 
Osmunda regala—Osmund Royal, Flowering Fern. Oxyria reniformis—Kadney- 
leaved Mountain Sorrel. 
Peplis portula—Water Purslane. Pilularia globulifera—Creeping Pil-wort. 
Poa aquatica—Reed Meadow Grass. Potamogeton heterophyllus—vV arious-leaved 
Pond-weed. . 
Pyrola minor—Lesser Winter-green. Pyrola media—Intermediate Winter-green, 
Primula veris—Common cowshp. Primula elateor—Oxlhp Primrose. 
ave Yea ata Thorn, Sloe. Saa/fraga aizoules—Yellow Mountain 
axifrage. 
Scrophularia nodosa— Knotted Fig-wort. Statice armeria—Common Thrift. 
Sublularia aquatica—Aw)l-wort (rare). Solidago virgawrea—Golden Rod. 
Torillus anthriscus—Upnght Hedge Parsley. Tussilago farfara—Colts’ -foot. 
aac seman vulgaris—Butter Bur. Utricularva intermedia—Intermediate 
Bladder-wort. 


Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 


No. at crn above No. atandabove No. at ey above No.atandabove No. at and above 


£50 £10 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20, and under £10. 
10 12 19 24 19 


And 16 occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 
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Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Drumoak, year 
1 


872-73, . ; ; : ; ‘ : . ; £3,751 7 2 
Do. (Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- Seat 
Do. Shootin : and ‘Fishings, where let, ae 35 0 0 
Do, Mills, Sho SMOs cs ee ee 2% 5 0 
Do. Deeside Railway, . ‘ , : : ‘ 1,629 0 0 
Do. Aqueduct, Aberdeen Water Works, : ‘ : 765 0 0 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, . ‘ 66 16 6 

Total value, : : : : ; . £6,482 8 8 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
Alexander Forbes Irvine, Esq of Drum. 
Alexander John Kinloch, Esq. of Park. 
Sir James H. Burnett, Bart., of Leys. 


Deeside Railway Company. 
The Commissioners under Aberdeen Water Works Act, 1862. 


The other Proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are three in number. 


Farming —The land 1s now generally farmed under the fifth- 
shift course of cropping, 1. two-fifths grass, two-fifths grain, 
and one-fifth turnips, or other green crop. Formerly, a sixth- 
shift course was tried, which gave three grasses, two grain shifts, 
and one asi gant but that course of cropping was abandoned 
for the seventh, which also gave three grasses, with two grain 
crops in succession to the third year’s grass. All these rotations 
of cropping having been tried in this parish, and on the light soil 
of Deeside, with more or less success. Under the seventh-shift 
course, the first grass crop was usually cut for hay, and the 
ploughing for the second crop of oats tended to pulverise the 
soil too much, while the en year’s grass, on light sandy soils 
was often worthless. Under the sixth-shift course, it was said 
there was little diminution in the quantity of grain from the 
seventh, but a great deficiency in straw, while the falling offin the 
third year’s grass crop was much the same, there was a decided 
improvement on the turnip crop following only one crop of oats, 
on account of the land being in better condition for that crop. 
Under the fifth-shift course of cropping, there is now less of 
the first year’s grass cut for hay, consequently, the second year’s _ 
grass is superior, and when as ae up, the lighter portions of 
the land are usually top dressed for the succeeding oat crop, 
with manure, or a compost from the farm yard, while bone dust 
and other artificial manures are extensively and successfully 
employed in raising turnips. 

xtensive improvements have been made since 1840, in re- 
claiming waste land by trenching and enclosing (draining being 
but partially required), and in building farm Rouses, which are 
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mostly commodious, substantial slated buildings, with corn 
thrashing mills attached, which are in most cases propelled by 
horse power, there being little water power available for that 
ose. 
e worthless and unsightly moss of Belskevie has now dis- 
Yaa the whole of it, except some corners which have been 
planted, has been trenched, drained, and substantially enclosed 
within the past few years. A large extent of worthless mossy 
marshes, and gravel hillocks covered with furze bushes, has now 
been brought under the influence of the plough, and made to 
bear abundant crops. The Quartens, another unsightly, but 
more valuable moss, is now being gradually encroached upon, 
and, if persevered in, the whole of it will be reclaimed within a 
few years. Embanking operations for protecting the haugh 
land along the Dee have been confined to the haughs of Nether 
Park, and here large sums of money have been expended in 
protecting about 80 acres of land, including a portion of the 
ornamental oe on the lawn in front of Park house, the 
residence of the proprietor. In 1821, about £1,000 was ex- 
pends in forming about a mile and a half in length of a flood- 
ank along the river for the protection of the haughs, and the 
amenity of the residence ; but the disastrous flood of August, 
1829, made a clean sweep, and carried away a large extent of the 
upper portion of the bank, and of the haugh-land below. To 
repair this breach, another £1,000 was expended, but the in- 
genuity of the engineer contrived to add, and erect, projecting 
stone jettys into the stream, which did not ward off the current, 
but intercepted the drift-wood, which, at that time, usually lay 
in large quantities along the banks of the river, waiting the 
first: flood to float it to Aberdeen. In September, 1839, another 
destructive flood came, and, by the aid of the jettys and the 
drift-wood, the breach made in 1829 was again opened up, and 
greater damage done to the land below. This second breach 
was made good in 1840, at a cost of £1,600 (the ornamental 
jettys being dispensed with), and since that time, not a turf has 
een turned by floods in the river. 
Leases are invariably entered into for 19 years, a period which 
seems to have become established by long usage. 


Roads. 


The north Deeside turnpike road intersects the parish from 
Belskevie to the Nether Mills of Drum, on the Kincardineshire 
boundary, a distance of about five miles; another road runs 
along the Gormack burn, from Wardmill on the east, to Candy- 
glirach on the west, and two cross south and north roads inter- 
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sect the parish, one of them, called the Coupars’ road, crosses 
the country from Echt to Deeside, and divides the counties for 
a considerable distance south of the Gormack burn. A track 
of a road led from the Mains of Drum to the Ferry and boat 
of Dalmaik, to Durris, but this road and ferry has been super- 
seded by the new road and bridge built across the Dee, a little 
above Keith’s pot, which leads from the Park Station on the 
Deeside railway, to Durris on the south side of the river. 

The Drum Station, on the Deeside Railway, is 10 miles from 
Aberdeen, and the Park Station is 11 miles. The church of 
Drumoak is within half-a-mile of the latter station. 


Mansion Houses. 


‘The House of Drum, built in 1619, stands near to the Old 
Tower. It isa large and handsome mansion, in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, which has undergone several alterations, 
but the original style of the building has been preserved., The 
Mansion House of Park, built in 1822, is an elegant Grecian 
building of fine proportions, and pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Dee, surrounded by very tastefully laid out grounds The 
Manse was built in 1836, and is a very commodious building, 
pleasantly situated near the river, attached to which there is a 
very a glebe (28 acres), with fine garden, and small, but 
beautifully wooded pleasure grounds, and a convenient approach. 
The Church was also built in 1836, and is an elegant structure, 
in the Gothic style of architecture. It is seated for about 650, 
and very centrically placed for the parish. 


Fairs, Inns, and Alehouses. 


There are no Fairs or Markets held in the parish, and only 
one Alehouse at the Mains of Drum. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF DRUMOAK DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 141TH MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . ‘ ; . £165 18 10 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 44 9 0 





—— £210 7 10 
Eapenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £182 12 G 
Relief of Casual Poor, . ; : ; ; 313 7 
pene Relief, . d Re ae : 
abagement, . ° ‘ : . . 
To Balance, ; 8 , ‘ : : 13 3 3 


£223 11 1 
eas, 
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ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4ts MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 






Relieved during the year. gpeeriain has Casual Poor. 





Population 
in 






1861. | Males. | Females. | Total. 





eee, ee: | EE. | Te | A | SS | en | | SRY | nvr | EY 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two 
elected members or managers on the Board. 

Nortst.—-The foregoing Statistics in reference to the Poor and Parochial Funds 


comprehends the whole parish, as no division 18s made in Parochial Management 
where parishes are divided by Counties as this one 1s. 


I1—CIVIL HISTORY. 


Drum was originally a royal forest, and one of the hunting seats 
of the kings of Scotland, and the Tower of Drum is worthy of 
having once been a royal residence. The Park of Drum was 
part of the royal chase, and the spring, at the north-east corner 
of the loch, is still known by the dsignation of the “King’s Well.” 

The Tower of Drum had originally an alcoved roof of con- 
siderable height, which has long been removed, and one of less 
altitude, with flat roof, has been substituted. There is now a 
broad terrace covered with flag stones, inside the parapet, which 
is embrazured to a a oe sufficient to afford protection to its 
garrison when defence became necessary. 

The original charter from Robert the Bruce, conferring the 
lands of Drum on William de Irvine, is still in the possession 
of the family ; it is dated the first February, 1328. illiam de 
Irvine, the proprietor of Bonshaw, in Dumfries-shire, is said to 
have been the first of the line, and the following is the tradi- 
tionary history of the Irvines :— 

“ Robert the Bruce, retreating before Edward the First, came 
to Bonshaw, and from thence he was accompanied by William, 
son to the laird. This young man became the secretary and 
armour-bearer of the adventurous and heroic King of Scotland, 
and continued with him to his death. ‘Faithful to him in 
adversity, he was rewarded m his days of prosperity and of 

wer, by the gift of the lands and forest of Dram King 

obert at the same time conferring upon him the arms, motto, 
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and supporters which he had himself borne when Earl of 
Carrick, viz., three branches of holly leaves, supported by two 
savages, wreathed, with the motto, ‘Sub sole, sub umbra virens,’ 
and having accompanied his royal master in his wanderings, 
and participated in his narrow escapes while performing deeds 
of desperate valour which have thrown around his name and 
history an air of romance, was rewarded by him for his zeal 
and fidelity with a grant, by charter under the Great Seal, of 
the Forest of Drum.”* 

“Soon after their settlement in the north, the Irvines of Drum 
had a deadly feud with the Keiths, hereditary Great Marischals 
of Scotland. Among the conflicts between the Irvines and the 
Keiths, tradition records one which took place on the north 
bank of the Dec in this parish; the place is still called the 
‘Keith’s Muir” In this battle, the Irvines were victorious, and 
drove their enemies across the river, at a deep and rocky part of 
its channel, which still bears the name of the ‘ Keith’s Pot;’ anda 
rock, which occasionally appears a few inches above the water, on 
which, it is said one of the fugitives took refuge and was killed, 
retains the name of the ‘ Keith’s Stone’ To check this serious 
feud, the states of the kingdom interfered, and enjoined Alexan- 
der Irvine, the third in descent, to marry Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Sir Robert Keith, Knight Marischal, and grand-daughter to 
Gilbert, Lord Hay, the first Lord High Constable of that name. 
It appears, however, that Drum so far tempered his resentment, 
more with a spirit of loyalty, than an inclination to wed the 
daughter of his feudal adversary ; ‘and this external union, 
which seems to have been all that took place between the parties, 
had the desired effect of binding the two families together in 
bonds of union and friendship, which remained for long 
unbroken.’ ” 

The next event of consequence in Scottish history, which 
mark the course of the chivalrous barons of Drum, is the battle 
of Harlaw, one of the most murderous on record, in which Sir 
Alexander Irvine lost his life. Irvine of Drum, who had a com- 
mand in the Lowland army, and Maclean of Dowart, Donald’s 
lieutenant-general, encountered each other on the field, and 
fought hand-to-hand with such determined bravery, that both 
were killed. Drum was buried on the field of battle by his 
followers, who erected a cairn over his grave, and the following 
stanza in the ballad of the “ Battle of Harlaw,” records at once 


* ** This charter of the forest of Drum {for the Park of Drum was reserved b 
the King, and not conveyed with the forest lands to William de Irvine), 18 still 
extant, and is dated, ‘Apud Berwicum super Tweedam, primo die Februaru 
anno Regni nostri septimo decimo.’”—Statistical Account of Drumoak, 1842. 
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his gallantry, and the high respect with which his countrymen 
regarded him :— 
*¢ Gude Sir Alexander Irvine, 
The much renounit Laird of Drum. 
Nane in his dais wer better sene, 
Quhen thai wer semblit all and som. 
To praise him we sud not be dumm, 
For valour, wit, and worthiness ; 
To end his dais he ther did cum, 
ois ransum is remedyles,” 


It is said that, when marching to Harlaw at the head of his 
vassals, accompanied by his brother Robert, he halted on the 
hill of Auchronie, in Skene, from the summit of which the 
house of Drum was visible on the one hand, and the battle-field 
of Harlaw on the other, and there seated on a large stone, which 
still bears the name of Drum’s Stone, he advised his brother, 
if he himself should be slain, to marry his sister-in-law on his 
return, with whom, as he assured hin be had never consumated 
the marriage. Robert, escaping the slaughter, returned home, 
and married the lady, and, upon succeeding to the estates, 
changed his Christian name to Alexander. 

This memorable battle was fought on the eve of St. James 
the Apostle, the 24th July, 1411. 

Robert Irvine, now Alexander, in 1423, was one of the com- 
missioners who went to London to effect the liberation of James 
the First of Scotland, who had long been captive in England ; he 
received the honour of knighthood from that monarch in 1424. 
During the confusion and anarchy which followed the murder 
of che king at Perth, the inhabitants of Aberdeen, relying upon 
the good feeling of the Drum family, requested the services of 
Sir Alexander for the protection of the City, and, in 1440, he 
was, by the selection of the burgesses, appointed captain and 
governor of the burgh, which invested him with an authority in 
the town superior to that of the chief magistrate. This office was 
held by Sir Alexander for two years, and there is no other in- 
stance on record of any other individual having obtained a like 
distinction ; when the Earl of Huntly, in the next century, 
became the chief magistrate, it was by the title of Provost. 

At the turbulent period when James V. ascended the throne, 
and after the battle of Flodden, we find this family of Drum 
still powerful, and pursuing the same honourable course; for 
the king bestowed upon the eldest son of the then Sir Alexan- 
der, a gift of non-entry to the lands of Forglen, dated the 14th 
Dec., 1527 ; purporting to be given “On account of Drum, his 
son, and their friends, their good and thankful service done to 
the King, in searching, taking, and bringing the rebels to 
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_ Justice.” The young laird, noticed in the above, acted a dis- 
tinguished part in the events which occurred in Scotland during 
the minority of the unfortunate Mary, and prematurely termi- 
nated his career at the battle of Pinkie, where so many of the 
bravest and best in Scotland fell. His son succeeded to the 
estates on the death of his grandfather, and married Lady 
“Elizabeth Keith, daughter of Barl Marischal. 

Their son obtained the lands in 1583, and was distinguished 
as a patron of learning, and for his extensive charities.* In 
1629, he devised £10,000 Scots, for the maintenance of four 
bursars in philosophy, and two in divinity, in Marischal College, 
and four at the Grammar School of Aberdeen, vesting the right 

of presenting to them in the family of Drum. He married 
Lad: Marion Douglas, daughter to the Earl of Buchan, who, 
emulating the example of her husband, in the year 1638, settled 
the sum of 3,000 merks, to endow an hospital for the widows 
and aged daughters of decayed burgesses of Aberdeen. 

The next laird in succession, and son to the benevolent couple 
just mentioned, was their eldest son, Sir Alexander, who married 

agdalene, daughter to Sir John Scrimzour of Diddup, Con- 
stable of Dundee. This Sir Alexander was Sheriff Principal 
of Aberdeenshire in 1634, and in several subsequent years ; he 
was held in high estimation by Charles the first; and a patent 
was made out, creating him Earl of Aberdeen, but which the 
breaking out of the civil war prevented passing the great seal. 
In 1639, Sir Alexander still retained the office of Sheriff Princi- 
pal of the County, and was possessed of extensive estates in 
Aberdeenshire, and in the counties of Forfar and Banff, among 
others, Cromar, Lonmay, Fedderate, and Artamford ; Forglen, in 
Banff, and Kelly, near Arbroath. On the 2nd June, 1640, the 
Covenanter, General Munro, accompanied by the Earl Marischal, 
marched to besiege the Castle of Drum,+ and on account of his 
attachment to the royal cause, his house and lands were fre- 
quently occupied and plundered by the army of the Covenant, 
and he himself was warded, fined, and more than once obliged 

‘to flee for safety to the court of England. 

* ‘¢In the charter chest of Drum, there 1s a holograph bond by King James 
VI. to Drum for 500 merks, dated at Dalkeith, 27th November, 1587, and pay- 
able at Whitsunday thereafter ’—Statistical Account of Drumoak, 1842. 

+ Spalding relates, that the laird was from home, but that his lady, with 
some “ prettie men ” were within the house, which had been previously furnished 
with ammunition and provisions. When the army of the Covenanters came with- 
in musket shot, they were saluted by a discharge, which killed two of their 
number, and induced the assailants to try the effect of a parley, previous to 
porvens in their efforts to reduce this great tower by warlike means.” The 

ady surrendered, and on conditions being complied with, Munro left a garrison 


of 40 men, and eee with Earl Marschal returned to Aberdeen to give thanks 
for the capture of this stronghold without greater difficulty, delay, or loss of 
time. 
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This persecution of the house of Drum did not close with this 
laird, for the next one in succession was subjected to still greater 
hardships. He, in his father’s lifetime, had married the Lady 
Mary Gordon, fourth daughter of the Marquis of Huntly, and 
was a zealous supporter of the Marquis of Montrose. His 
marriage did not tend to weaken, but rather to strengthen and 
confirm him in those principles which he had inherited from 
his ancestors, he sie the standard of his illustrious leader, 
to share with him in the defence of the Crown, and participate 
in the dangers with which he was surrounded. So highly did 
he and his brother Robert distinguish themselves in the service 
of Charles, that they were excommunicated in 1644, and a price 
set upon their heads,—18,000 merks being offered for that of 
the young laird, dead or alive, and 9,000 for his brother Robert. 
This rendered their position so perilous, that they resolved to 
leave Scotland, and, embarking at Fraserburgh, with the inten- 
tion of landing in England, they were driven by adverse winds 
on the coast of Caithness. They landed at Wick, where a 
committee was sitting, and being recognised, they were taken 
prisoners and sent to Edinburgh. Robert sank under rigorous 
confinement, died in the same apartment where they were both 
confined ; the young laird, whose health had also suffered, was 
removed to the Castle of Edinburgh under sentence of death, 
and without the slightest hope of mercy. His execution, how- 
ever, was happily stayed, and the battle of Kilsyth saved him 
and others, the victorious Montrose, having, by a rapid march 
to Edinburgh, restored him and many of his friends, who had 
fallen into the hands of the merciless committee of Estates. 

“In 1646, the young Laird of Drum, with a troop of horse, 
and Farquharson of Inver-ey with two hundred infantry, beat 
ia the quarters of the Covenanters on Deeside, within six miles 
ot Aberdeen, taking seventy prisoners, with all their horse, bag- 
gage, and provisions.” 

on the restoration of Charles IT., an offer of the Peerage, 
which had been made to his father; but, as Drum’s fortune and 
estates were so dilapidated that he could not without difficulty 
have upheld the title, he declined the honour. He died in 1687, 
and was buried in Drum’s Aisle* of the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Aberdeen. His eldest son, Alexander, by Lady Mary Gordon, 
succeeded to the estates ; he had no family, and died in 1698. 

The next in succession was Alexander Irvine of Murthill, who 
died in 1719, leaving a son and two daughters. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Alexander, who died in 1787, leaving no 


* The roof of Drum’s Aisle, and the spire of St. Nicholas were totally de- 
atroyed by fire on the night of the 9th October, 1874. 
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family, when the male line of the Murthill branch became ex- 
tinct, 

The succession to the estates then reverted to the descendants 
of John Irvine of Artamford, in New Deer, who inherited the 
estates in 1533, and whose great-grandson, Alexander Irvine of 
Crimond, by failure of heirs male in the senior branches, became 
Laird of Drum. In 1744, he also became heir of line, by the 
death, without male issue, of Irvine of Saphock. His eldest 
son died without issue, but the second, Alexander, inherited 
the estates of Drum and Crimond, having married, in 1715, 
Mary, second daughter of Ogilvie of Auchiries, by whom he had 
three sons and three daughters. He died in 1761, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, who married, in 1775, Jane, only 
daughter of Hugh Forbes of Shivas, and by her he had four 
sons and one daughter. Alexander Forbes Irvine, the eldest 
of this family, was born in 1777, and succeeded to the estate 
of Shivas in 1807, as heir of entail, and in 1816, married 
Margaret, daughter of James Hamilton, Esq., Edinburgh, and 
by her he hak three sons and two daughters, the eldest son, 
Alexander Forbes Irvine, the present, and nineteenth laird (and 
convener of Aberdeenshire), being both the heir of line and heir 
of entail of this ancient and honourable family. 

The Park of Drum, described in the original charter as 
situated in Kincardineshire, but now rated in Aberdeenshire, 
formed, as already noticed, part of the royal chase, and having 
been reserved by Robert ne First, when he gave the forest 
lands to William de Irvine, were granted, by charter from King 
David Bruce, to Walter Moigne. In 1348, John Moigne, Lord 
of the Park of Drum, executed a disposition of it to Alexander 
Irvine, Lord of the Drum; and, in 1393, the said John Moigne 
granted a charter in favour of Alexander Irvine of a chalder of 
meal, paid of old to him by William de Burnard of Leys, for 
sustentation of the Park of Drum. Park continued in posses- 
sion of the Drum family till 1737, when the entail was reduced, 
it was sold to Duff of Culter. From his family, Park passed, 
in 1807, into the hands of Thomas Burnett, advocate in Aber- 
deen, who sold the estate, in 1821, to William Moir, Esq. ; from 
whom it was purchased by the trustees of the present proprietor, 
Alexander John Kinloch, Esq. 


II.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Church is situated very nearly in the centre of the parish, 
and is a fine specimen of what a parochial church ought to be. 
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It contains a small room in which the business of the parish 
library is managed, and a comfortable vestry for the minister. 

The teinds of the parish are exhausted, and the minister re- 
ceives an Exchequer allowance to make the stipend up to £150, 
exclusive of £8 6s. 8d. for communion elements. e Manse 
and domestic offices are valued at £30 a-year, and the Glebe 
and garden at £21 16s. 

The parochial schoolmaster’s house and garden are valued at 
£10 a-year. The teacher has a salary of £30, and the school 
fees, eight bolls of meal for teaching poor scholars on Drum’s 
mortification, and what may be allowed him by the trustees of 
the Dick and Milne bequests. 

School Board—There are five members on the Board— 
Alexander J. Kinloch of Park is chairman, William Ross, 
Nether Park, clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 4d. per £. Bible 
and Catechism taught. There are two schools, male and female, 
in the Aberdeenshire division of the parish, but no return of 
the number of scholars has been made to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Population of both divisions of the parish, 1871, 1,032. 
Church collections, £28 9s. 9d., whereof £10 1s. 10d. was ex- 

ended on the relief of the poor. 

A Parish Library was instituted in 1827, and contains between 
three and four hundred volumes. Subscribers are supplied with 
books of a historical nature at the school-house every Monday 
evening, and with religious publications at the church every 
Lord’s Be after sermon. 

Parochial Registers—The registers contain an interesting 
account of ecclesiastical transactions in the parish, from the 
17th September, 1682, the date of the earliest entry ; but the 
first volume wants two leaves at the beginning. The baptism 
register was begun, 3rd January, 1692, and the register of 
marriage contracts, 2nd June, 1715 ; and, from these dates, both 
have been carefully brought down to the present day. The 
cash-book contains an account of the intromissions of the 
session, with the poor’s funds from Whitsunday, 1750. No 
register of deaths was kept until very recently. 


IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


JAMES GREGORY, the celebrated inventor of the reflecting tele- 
scope, and the first who employed the transits of Mercury and 
Venus in determining the sun’s parallax. His father, the Rev. 
JOHN GREGORY, was minister of the parish previous to the year 
1654, and suffered much during the troubles, for his outstanding 
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against the Covenant, having been fined 1,000 merks, plundered, 
imprisoned, and deposed. James Gregory's mother, Janet 
Anderson, from whom he apparently inherited his mathemati- 
cal talent, was daughter of David Anderson of Finzeuch, who is 
said to have constructed the spire of St. Nicholas Church, 
Aberdeen, and removed “ Knock Maitland,” a large rock which 
obstructed the entrance to the harbour of that City. Their son, 
James Gregory, was born at the manse of Drumoak in 1638, 
and, after completing his course at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
and when only 24 years of age, he published the Optica promota, 
a work which attracted the attention of the scientific world, and 
rendered his name illustrious. He afterwards prosecuted his 
studies at the University of Padua, and published there, in 1667, 
Vera Circuli, et Hyperboles Quadratura ; and upon his return 
to London in the following year, he was chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Soon after, he published his Hxzercitationes 
Geometrice, and was appointed to fill the Mathematical Chair 
in the University of St Andrews. While at St. Andrews he 
married Mary, relict of Peter Burnet of Elrick, and daughter of 
George Jamieson, the celebrated painter, by whom he had three 
children. In 1674, he was appointed to the professorship of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, where he died in 
1675, in the 37th year of his age.* 


V.— ANTIQUITIES. 


AT one not very remote period, many tumuli or cairns existed 
in different parts of the parish, but nothing remarkable has 
ever been found in any of them, except in the one which stood 
on the top of the Hawk-hillock near the house of Park. During 
the operation of levelling a part of this hillock for the site of a 
summer-house, three stone coffins were laid bare, containing an 
urn and ashes of the dead, which were again carefully buried in 
the place where they were found. The remains of a curved 
stone stands upon the a of this Hawk-hillock, which, although 
much defaced, was happily rescued from the hands of the work- 
men employed in building the house of Park in 1822. It 
originally stood on the west end of the Keith’s muir, on the 
farm of Gallow-burn ree called Bakebare), and not far from 
the spot, where, in feudal times, the gallows stood ; but it could 
not have had any connection with the feuds between the Irvines 
and the Keiths, and must refer to a much earlier period of 
history of which there are no records. 
* Statistical Account of Drumoak, 1842. 
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Arrow-heads are occasionally picked up by the inhabitants, 
and one, beautifully formed of yellow flint, was found on the 
Keith muir. Some silver coins were found a good many years 
ago, on the farm of Dalmaik ; but the only one which has been 

reserved, is a coin of Mary Stuart’s, Queen of Scotland, which is 
in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Corbet, minister of the parish. 

The Tower of Drum may be fairly called one of the antiquities 
of Drumoak. It is described by Sir A. Leith Hay as “a large 
massive building, rounded at the angles, being sixty feet in 
length, forty feet wide, and sixty three feet high ;* the walls 
are. twelve feet in thickness in the first storey above the ground, 
and of still greater solidity in the vaults below. The interior 
of the Tower is divided into three stories, the roofs of which 
are vaulted ; but as the two uppermost seem to have been sub- 
divided into two apartments each in height, by wooden floors, 
resting on stones which still project inside the face of the walls, 
the whole may have been divided into five stories or floors. 
There are at present two entrances to the building, one on the 
south-west corner communicates with the mansion house, and 
another, which seems to be the original one, is near the south- 
east angle, and 12 feet from the ground, on entering by which 
there are two inner doors immediately in front. On the right 
of one of these inner doors, a dark narrow stair of 19 steps 
leads down to the dungeon, an apartment 28 feet 6 inches 
15 feet 6 inches, and 11 feet high, with the draw-well (9 feet 
deep), in one corner, and a hole in the roof communicating with 
the apartment above, through which, it is imagined, prisoners 
were supplied with food. The walls here are about 11 feet thick. 
The inner door on the left opens into the second storey, and, 
upon the right of the common entrance, near the door of the 
dungeon, is a narrow stair, which winds through the centre of 
the wall to the third storey, which is 24 feet 9 inches high, and 
much of the same dimensions as the one just described. In 
the east end of its vaulted roof is a small door which leads to 
the battlements, access to which was obtained by a moveable 
ladder.” This ancient Tower has always been kept in complete 
repair, and its walls are apparently without “either crack or 
crevice,” and standing as erect as on the day when newly erected. 

The hero of the following ballad is said to have been the Sir 
Alexander Irvine who “received the compliment of excommu- 

* The Rev. Dr. Corbet, in his Statistical Account of the parish, says the 
Tower of Drum ‘‘is 70 feet 6 inches in height, to the top of the battlement.” 
The date of 1ts erection cannot be ascertained, as it existed when the estate was 
conveyed to the family in 1323; but it 1s conjectured, from the character of its 


architecture, that it must have been built about the twelfth century, when the 
forest of Drum was a royal chase,—‘‘ probably by William the Lion.” 
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nication at the hands of the Covenanters on account of his 
devotion to the cause of Charles I., and was under sentence of 
death when rescued by the Marquis of Montrose. His first 
wife, as already noticed, was a daughter of the Marquis of 
Huntly ; but in his advanced years he took to himself a second 
of humble degree, Margaret Coutts by name, an alliance which 
gave great offence to his kindred.” e give professor Aytoun’s 
version of the ballad, from his edition of the Ballads of Scotland, 
1861 :— 
‘¢ THE Laird o’ Drum is a-hunting gane, 
All on a morning early, 


And he did spy a weel-faur’d May, 
Was shearing at her barley. 


“ My bonny May, my weel-faur’d May, 
O will ye fancy me, O; 
And gae and be the Leddy o’ Drum, 
And let your shearing a-be, O?” 


‘¢ It’s I winna fancy you, kind sir, 
Nor let my shearmg a-be, O; 
For I’m ower low to be Leddy o’ Drum, 


And your miss I’d scorn to be, 0.” 


‘¢ But ye’ll cast aff that gown o’ grey 
Put on the silk and scarlet _ 

Ill make a vow, and keep it true, 
Ye’ll be neither miss nor harlot.” 


u My father he 1s a shepherd mean, 
eeps sheep on yonder hill, O, 
And ye may gae and speer at him, 
For I am at his will, 0.” 


Drum 1s to her father gane, 
Keeping his sheep on yon hill, O— 
‘‘ ’m come to marry your ae daughter, ~ 
If ye’ll gie me your good-will, O.” 


‘* My dochter can neither read nor write, 
She ne’er was brocht up at squeel,* O ; 
But weel can she milk baith cow and ewe, 
And mak’ a kebbuckt weel, O. 


She’ll shake your barn, and win your corn, 
And gang to kilne and mill, O ; 

She’ll saddle your steed 1n time o’ need, 
And draw aff your boots hersell, 0.” 


‘¢ T’ll learn your laesie to read and write, 
And I'll put her to the squeel, O ; 
She shall neither need to saddle my steed, 
Nor draw aff my boots hersell, O. 


But wha will bake my bndal bread, 
Or brew my bridal ale, O ; 

Or wha will welcome my bonny bride, 
Is mair than I can tell, 0.” 


* “ Squeel,” school. = ¢ “‘ Kebbuck,” cheese. 
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Four-and-twenty gentlemen 
Gaed in at the yetts of Drum, O ; 
But no a man has lifted his hat, 
When the Leddy 0’ Drum came in, 0. 


“‘ Peggy Coutts is a very bonnie bride, 
nd Drum is big and gawsy* ; 
But he might hae chosen a higher match 
Than ony shepherd’s lassie !” 


Then up bespak his brother John, 

Says, ‘‘ Ye’ve done us muckle wrang, O ; 
Ye’ve married ane far below our degree, 

A mock to a’ our kin, 0.” 


‘* Now haud your tongue, my brother John, 
What needs 1t thee offend, O? 
I’ve married a wife to work and win, 
And ye’ve married ane to spend, O. 


‘* The first time that I married a wife, 
She was far abune my degree, O ; 
She wadna hae walked to the yetts o’ Drum 
But the pearlin’ abune her bree,t O, 


And I durstna’ gang inta the room where she was, 
But my hat below my knee, 0! a 
* * 


He has ta’en her by the milk white hand, 
And led her in himsell, O ; 

And in through ha’s, and in through bowers, — 
‘* And ye’re welcome, Leddy Drum, 0.” 


When they had eaten and well drunken, 
And a’ men bound for bed, O, 

The Laird of Drum and his Leddy fair, 
In ae bed they were laid, O. 


‘* Gin ye had been o’ high renown, 
As ye’re o’ low degree, O ; 
We might hae baith gane down the streets, 
Amang gude companie, O.” : 


“*T tauld ye weel ere we were wed, 
Ye were far abune my degree, O ; 
But now I’m married, 1n your bed laid, 
And just as gude as ye, O. 


** For an I were dead, and ye were dead, 
And baith mm ae grave lain, O ; 
Ere seven years were come and gane, 
They’d no ken your dust frae mine, 0.” 


*“Gawsy,” jolly. _¢ ‘‘ Pearlin’ abune bree,” lace above her brow. 
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PARISH OF DYCE. 





PRESBYTERY OF ABERDEEN—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 


THERE is no certain account, nor even conjecture which has the 
least appearance of probability, with regard to the origin of the 
name of this ee Tradition, however, says that “ Dyce, or 
Dyse, was in the earliest times called the Chapel of St. Fergus, 
near a marsh called Moss Fvetach,” and that Dyce is known to 
have been one of the six chapels attached to the rectory of 
Kinkel, as the contiguous parishes of Newhills and New Machar 
were, in Catholic times, chapels or vicarages connected with 
the “kirk at the Kirktown of Old Aberdeen,” and the Cathed- 
ral of Old Machar. 


Boundaries. 


The parish is bounded on the north by the parish of Fintray ; 
on the east by the parishes of New and Old Machar ; on the 
south by the parish of Newhills; and on the west by the parish 
of Kinnellar. 

Extent. 


The extreme length of the parish from east to west, in a direct 
line, is fully 44 miles, and the extreme breadth from south to 
north is 3 miles; and the whole area is estimated to be 5,2854 
acres. 

Topography. 

The hill of Tyrebagger, or Tyrebeggar, the highest point of 
which is 824 feet above sea level, occupies the south-western 
borders of the parish, and its lateral ridges descend to thé 
Blackburn on the west, by the ridge of Marcus-hill (763 feet), 
and the Don on the west, by the lower hills of Bendauch and 
Woodland ; while, on the east and north-east, the slopes of 
Tyrebagger rapidly descend by the ridges of Corsehill, and the 
more northern hill of Dyce, to the valley of the Don. 

The lowest point of the parish, on the Don, is at the influx of 
the Far burn, and it is 104 feet above sea level, and the highest 
point on the river is at the influx of the Blackburn, where it is 
146 feet. The bridge over the Blackburn, on the Aberdeen and 
Inverurie road. is 245 feet above sea level, and the summit of 
that road on Tyrebagger hill is 501 feet. The Dyce Station, on 
the Great North of Sad Railway, is 175 feet. 

2F 
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Geology and Soils. 


The rock which most prevails in this parish is granite, which 
has been quarried in several places all round Tyrebagger. 
Although MacCulloch makes the Dee the north boundary of 
the gneiss strata, that rock is to be found along the valley of 
the Don in this parish ; but granite occupies the chief position 
on the higher ground between both rivers. On the round- 
backed hill of Dyce, a greyish rock is quarried, which is com- 
posed of quartz, felspar, and darkish coloured mica, of a 
moderate size in grain, and considered to be of fine mua 
while all round the more rugged-peaked higher hill of Tyre- 
hagger, the rock is not of such good quality, and is here 
exhibited in more disjointed strata, which never has been profit- 
ably wrought. Dolomite, or magnesian limestone has been 
found in this rock, but in small quantities. 

The lower rounded hills bordering the valley of the Don are 
composed of rough gravel, with rolled boulders of granite, and 
masses of gneiss. These knolls are mostly at some distance, 
and much higher than the present bed of the river, and conse- 
quently we can hardly refer them to its action, unless we are to 
suppose that, at an early period, a lake had existed in this valley. 
The sand in the lower alluvial accumulations is composed of 
more minute particles, and the beds generally follow the course 
of the river, but, where the river has altered its channel, these 
sand and silt deposits are frequently found at considerable dis- 
tances from the present water channel. 

Sotls—The haughs along the banks of the Don, to a con- 
siderable extent, are composed of a rich alluvial deposit of 
yellow loam, which generally produces good crops, but in 
several places the haughs are lable to be inundated, both b 
back and flood water from the river, owing to a want of, and, 
in some cases, the. insufficiency of the flood banks. On the 
higher table land of what was called the Muirs of Dyce, much 
of the land is of an inferior quality, and consists of blackish 
light soil,overlying rough a) with imbedded granite boulders 
and beds of blue gravelly clay. On the higher uplands of 
Kirkhill, Pitmedden, Beedlieston, Bendauch, and Caskieben, 
the soil is generally of a lightish yellow loam, upon rock, with 
occasional beds of gravelly clay, while on the higher slopes 
around Tyrebagger, much of the cultivated ground is worthless, 
and were it not for the shelter afforded by a large extent of 
plantations, it would not be worth the expense, of keeping in 
cultivation. 
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Hydrography. 

The river Don forms the north and east boundary of the 
parish for about 5} miles, following the windings of the stream ; 
the Blackburn forms the west boundary with Kinnellar, from 
its confluence with the Don at Kinaldie, up to the Inverurie 
road at the hamlet of Blackburn ; and the Far burn forms part 
of the south boundary with Newhills, from its source on the 
hill of Tyrebagger, to the Don on the east. Trout fishing in the 
river is considered to be good in March and April, and, when 
floods admit of salmon passing the various mill weirs on the 
Don, below Dyce, the salmon and trout fishing in the Dyce 
water by the rod is excellent. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


The hills of Tyrebagger are still finely covered with old Scots 
firs and larch, which had been planted both mixed and in 
masses, The ridges of Caskieben, Begsley, Woodlands, and 
some smaller plantations on Pitmedden, are covered with, and 
contain pretty well-grown Scots firs and larch, in some places 
mixed with hardwood, most of which are come to maturity; 
and, although the trees are of no great sizes, they are of great 
value for shelter. Those on the more exposed hill tops of 
Tyrebagger have made little progress, “ chiefly in consequence 
of the poverty of the soil, and their exposure to the sea breeze ; ” 
but those on the lower north-lying slopes of the hills have 
thriven remarkably well. 

Botany.—The botanical productions of this parish are few. 
The following is a list of the rarer species of plants found in 
the district :— 

Botrychium lunaria—Common Moon-wort. Carex dioica—Creeping Separate- 
headed Carex. 
dade? teretuuscula—Lesser Panicled Carex. Carex pilulifera—Round-headed 
arex., 


Drosera Anglica—Great Sun-dew. Eleocharis cespitosa—Tufted Spike Rusb. 
Hippuria vulgaris—Mare’s-tal. Hypericum pulchrum—Small Upright St. John’s- 
wo 


rt, 
ic borealis—Two-flowered Linnzwe. Menyanthes trifoliata—Marsh trefoil, 
og-bean. 

Mercurvalis perennis—Dog’s Mercury. Pinguicula vulgaris—Common Butter- 
wort. 

Pyrola media—Intermediate Winter-green. Utricularia minor—Lesser Hooded 
Water Millfoil, Bladder-wort. 

Veronica scuttelata—Marsh Speedwell. Veronica hirsuta—Hairy Speedwell. 


Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 
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No. at a above No. atandabove No. at a above No. at ery above No. at and above 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
12 ll ll 12 14 
And four occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Dyce, year 1872-738, £4,182 10 2 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 

lands, . : : ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ : : 405 0 0 

Do. Quarries, and Mill Multures, . : ‘ : : 50 9 6 

Do. Railways, ‘ ‘ . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 1,128 0 0 

Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, ; 368 0 0 

Total value, ; : : ; : . £6,083 19 8 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart., Lands of Kirkhill. 
Sir Wilham Forbes, Bart., Lands of Woodlands 
The Trustees of Alexander Henderson of Caskieben. 
George Thomson, Jun., Esq of Pitmedden. 
John Gordon Cumming Skene, Esq , Lands of Dyce. 
James Milne, Esq. of Rinaldi 
The Great North of Scotland Railway Company. 
The Formartine and Buchan Railway Company. 


The other Proprietors under £100 of yearly rent, are 13 in number. 


Farming—The usual duration of leases is 19 years ; and the 
rotation of cropping that of the fifth, and sixth-shift course. 
The greater proportion being best adapted to the fifth; the 
third year’s grass on the sixth-shift on much of the land often 
turns out to be a very unprofitable crop, while with the fitth 
course of cropping an increased breadth of land is obtained for 
the root crop, which, and although only half laid down with 
farm-yard dung, can at all times be supplemented by portable 
manures, guanoes and dissolved bones, or even the tee bone 
manure alone would be sufficient to supply the necessary 
amount of ammonia and potash, as well as phosphates, and 
produce much better crops of turnips and potatoes, than a full 
manuring of farm-yard dung would do. 

Within the past 19 years, a great breadth of waste land has 
been brought into cultivation, so that there is little barren land 
now within the bounds of the parish, which would repay the 
expense of reclaimation, as a good deal of it could only be 
‘partially cultivated in consequence of the rock in numerous 
places rising to the surface. 

On the more friable soils, gravelly subsoils, and fissured 
rock, draining has not been required ; but where the subsoil is 
more or less retentive, and also where spouty places occur, 
caused by springs issuing from the stratified rock, thorough 
under-draining has yet to be done, and, in many cases where 
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such has been attempted, the operation does not appear to have 
n satisfactorily carried out. The soil on the haugh-land is 
light and friable, but, in several places, and when the river is 
in flood, a considerable filtration goes on through the under- 
ound sand beds, which cannot, and is not prevented by the 
ood-banks, consequently, in autumn and spring, a portion of 
the best of these haughs are but stagnant pools at these seasons, 
The buildings on most of the larger and second classed farms 
generally are commodious and substantial, and have superior 
accommodation for rearing and feeding cattle, with thrashin 
mills attached, and most of them are enclosed with substantia 
well-built stone dykes. On the smaller possessions, the houses 
are not so good, but on these, improvements on the buildings 
and in fencing appear to be gradually going on. 


Roads. 

The Aberdeen and Inverurie turnpike skirts the south boun- 
dary of the parish for about 2} miles, and the Aberdeen and 
Old Meldrum road intersects the eastern portion for nearly a 
mile and a half. Besides these leading roads, an intersecting 
road leads from Dyce Village, along the valley of the Don, by 
Beedlieston, to the Inverurie road at Blackburn. These fairly 
accommodate the Be with roads, and they are generally kept 
in good repair. The old bridge of Dyce across the Don on the 
Aberdeen and Old Meldrum road, which consisted of one 
wooden trussed arch of about 100 feet span, was replaced about 
30 years ago by two stone arches, each of about 50 feet span. 
There are no other bridges in the parish worthy of notice. 

The Kinaldie Station of the Great North of Scotland Railway 
is in the north-west corner of the parish, and it is 103 miles 
from Aberdeen ; and the Dyce Junction Station on the same 
line, is in the south-east corner, and 64 miles from Aberdeen. 

The village of Dyce, and Gordon Place, the latter closely ad- 
joining the Dyce Junction Station, contains, by the census of 
1871, a od pete of 365, who are variously employed as trades- 
men, shopkeepers, and as labourers on the railways and 
quarries, and at a chemical manure manufactory, which is 
situated close by the station. The rise and progress of Gordon 
Place dates from 1858, when the Formartine and Buchan Rail- 
way was opened. The houses are all of a superior class, and 
occupy ground which was formerly a bleak worthless moor. 


Mansion Houses. 
The Mansion House of Caskieben is a small old building, 
standing on high ground (400 feet), in the south-east corner of 
the parish, overlooking the valley of the Blackburn. It 1s well 
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sheltered on the north-east by the plantations on Tyrebagger, 
and on the sloping ground around, the clumps and belts of hard- 
ood trees, with hedgerow along the lower grounds, are valu- 
le for shelter, and adds much to the amenity of the district. 
The Mansion House of Pitmedden is pleasantly situated on 
a slight eminence overlooking the valley of the Don, and the 
line of the Great North Railway. The house is a modern 
building, but of small dimensions, with a square tower in one 
corner of no mean height. In the grounds of the old mansion, 
which are skirted by the railway, there are some fine old hard- 
wood trees, and an ingeniously lengthened undulating line of 
approach traverses the grounds 
he Manse stands in the northern extrmity of the parish on 
a rocky promontory formed by the Don, and commands a fine 
view of the valley of the river to the west. It was built in 
1821, and has every necessary convenience, with upwards of 
five acres of good glebe-land attached to it. The old Church 
and churchyard stand beside the manse, but about three years 
260, a new church was built close upon the line of the Great 
orth Railway, about a mile south of the manse. 


Fairs, Inns, and Alehouses. 


a are no Fairs or Markets, and only one Alehouse in the 
parish. 
Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF DYCE, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 14tnH MAY, 1871. 
Receipts from Assessments, . . . . £198 0 0 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 1 18 11 


£199 18 11 
Eapenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £167 0 1 
Relief of Casual Poor, ‘ ‘ ; ; ; 0 5 0 
Medical Relief, . : é ‘ ; , ; 6 18 11 
Management, . ; ‘ . ‘ : : 25 0 0 
Balance in hand, . . . , 0 14 11 
—_—_—————__ £199 18 11 
an 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 141Tu MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 





Died or ceased to 
Relieved during the year. feccive raliel Casual Poor. 


Popuisson Sects ree fen Fatuous 


1961 Depend- | Begis- | pepena- | Other | pepend-| Insaz 
* |Males,/ Females. | Total. | “o4, | tered ei Casual a -| Insane, 
* | Poor, | SS: 
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The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic. Cap. 83 and 34, and there is only one 
elected member or manager on the Board. 


IY—CIVIL HISTORY. 


OF the early history of this parish, little is known. Though it 
is generally understood that the old church of Dyce was, pre- 
vious to the Reformation, called the chapel of St. Fergus, and 
one of the vicarages connected with the Rectory of Kinkel. 
Little is known concerning Dyce, and, as all our antiquarian 
and historical writers have only mentioned it as a religious 
house, we cannot give any further illustration of its history. 


III —ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE old Church and burying ground stand on a rocky pro- 
montory formed by an abrupt winding of the Don. “It is an 
ancient building, and from its iron cross on the east end, 
and its carved stone work on the gables, we may suppose it to 
have been built a considerable time prior to the Reformation.” 
The position of the old church was extremely inconvenient for 
the south-western districts of the parish, and to remedy this, a 
handsome church was built a few years ago, in a very desirable 
pos on: about a mile nearer to the Dyce Junction Railway 

tation, but still fully four miles by road from the western 
parts of the parish. The Manse and Glebe stand by the old 
church. The Manse and offices were built in 1830, and are 
valued at £20 a-year, and the Glebe and garden at £10. The 
schoolmaster’s house and garden are valued at £6 10s. The 
teinds amount to £113 sterling, per annum, and the balance of 
stipend is made up to £150 by an allowance from the Exchequer 
under the small stipend act. 

School Board.—There are five members on the Board—John 
G. C. Skene, Esq. of Parkhill, is chairman, James Christie, clerk 
and treasurer. School Rate, 5d. per £. Bible and Catechism 
taught. There is but one school in the parish under the 
management of the Board, with male and female teachers, and 
103 scholars. 

Parochial Registers —The Rev. Dr. W. R. Pirie, late minister 
of Dyce, has furnished the following interesting account of the 
vital statistics of this parish, 1840. He says, “ From the records 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials for some time subsequent 
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to 1646, it would appear that the lean of Dyce then must 
have been not less numerous than at the Piece day, and 
double its amount when the last Statistical Account was pub- 
lished, 150 years afterwards. This curious fact cannot be 
assigned to any merely accidental or temporary cause, since 
these records, for nearly twenty years in the seventeenth 
century, are preserved; during which time there does not 
appear any one year to have been a material diminution of the 
births and marriages. The burials are not quite so accurately 
recorded. From the limited number of places where births and 
marriages are mentioned as having occurred, there seems some 
reason to conjecture that several small villages had then existed 
in the parish. Probably these villages were mostly in the 
neighbourhood of farm buildings, where the servants and others 
ea resided for the sake of convenience and mutual protection. 
This would account for farm-steadings being called ‘ towns,’ in 
this district of Scotland. Some of them, as Kirkton, Beedlies- 
ton, &c., still retain the syllable in their proper names, after 
every vestige of a ‘town’ in their neighbourhood has disap- 
peared. Aiter the year 1677, there are no data by which we 
could form even a probable conjecture as to the population of 
this parish, till the return made to Dr. Webster, 1755, which 
gives it at that time 383. By the last Statistical Account, 1795, 
we find the population still on the decrease, being then stated 
at 352; at which time, however, it would appear to have sunk 
to its minimum, having since rapidly and steadily increased, 
till, in 1831, it had reached 620. During the last ten years, 
however, it may be remarked, that the population in this parish 
has been perpetually fluctuating, in proportion to the demand 
for quarriers. It has not been uncommon to find an increase 
or dimunition of 50 or 60 in the course of a few weeks. The 

ermanent population, which appears to have steadily increased 
tes has been mentioned) up to 1831, (when it probably amounted 
to more than 600), may now be considered as diminishing. This 
is chiefly owing to the gradual removal of crofters from the 
more highly cultivated portions of the parish, either to Aber- 
deen where they are employed by the manufacturers, or to 
some other country district, the barren patches which these 
persons have improved being (as their leases expire) incorporated 
with the adjoining farms.” 

In 1840, there were no towns or villages in the parish ; and 
by the census of 1841, the population amounted to 472. Since 
1860, the village of Dyce aad Gordon Place sprang up, with a 
population, in 1871, of 365. The population of the parish, by 
the census of 1861, was 585; and by the census of 1871, 945, 
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showing an inggease of 360 in the ten years, which is wholly 
due to the village. As to the character of the people, Dr. Pirie 
says that eet G “in general, Sie a good degree of sound 
sense, and perhaps even something of that sarcastic shrewdness 
which has sometimes been ascribed to the natives of Aherdeen- 
shire. At the same time, they rarely interfere with subjects 
unconnected with their own private interests and domestic 
duties. That they are a religious people is most satisfactorily 
ascertained by the moral respectablility of their private conduct. 
Crimes cognizable by the civil authorities are unknown. Drun- 
kennessisrare. Charges of bastardy may at present be averaged 
at three in about two years, and these are not unusually cases 
of relapse on the part of the females,—a striking contrast to 
former times. During the short space of eleven weeks at the 
end of the year 1645, (about the very date which some have 
been picgeed: to esteem the golden era of Scotland’s religious 
history), we find from the parish records more crimes of a 
licentious character, occasionally accompanied by heavy aggra- 
vations, charged before the Kirk-session, and admitted by the 
parties, than having occurred during the last three years.” 

“The contrast is little less striking when we compare the 
state of crime at the present time with that in any other portion 
of our parish history during the course of the seventeenth 
century. The superstitions which, from the same authority, 
we find to have then infected both clergy and people, are now 

enerally ridiculed. If any trace of superstition still remain, 
it is rather practical than speculative, as in observing festival 
days, or concealing a child’s name till baptism, and seems 
rather the result of habit than any religious prepossession.” 

“ Poaching in game prevails to a sonsiicrnls extent, but 
more among quarriers and manufacturers than the eer e 
inhabitants of the district. There 1s no poaching on the salmon- 
fisheries, which in this parish are of little value.”* 


IV.—ANTIQUITIES. 


THERE are several cairns in various places throughout the 
parish, usually on small eminences, the most prominent being 
“Harvey’s cairn” on the western ridge of Caskieben, which 
stands at an elevation of 510 feet above sea level. In some of 
these tumuli, bones and urns of baked clay have been found, 
but tradition has not retained the slightest trace of their 
history. 
* Statistical Account of Dyce, 1840. 


’ 
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On the south-eastern side, and on the top of one of the spurs 
of Tyrebagger, there is a Druidical circle with 10 rough granite 
stones manding around. They are about eight feet distant from 
each other, the highest of them being about 10 feet above 

ound, and the lowest about five. The largest of these stones 

ies along the south side of the circle, and from its weight 
appears to have crushed down the pediment on which it had 
been originally placed. On the north-east of Caskieben, there is 
another lunge alspelees block, called the Gouch, or Gouk-stone, 
set up, it is said, in memory of a general of that name, who was 
slain near it; and near the same place is the Quaich-stone, 
built into an old wall, but beyond the name it has no particular 
marks to distinguish it, and the origin of its name is entirely 
unknown. 

In the churchyard wall, there is a large oblong stone with 
curious carvings upon it, believed by some to be a Runic monu- 
ment; but the cross which interlaces the mass of sculpture with 
which it is inseribed, seems to render this suggestion inadmiss- 
able. In all probability it must have constituted an ornament 
of some former church, during the times of Catholicism. 


PARISH OF ECHT. 


PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE O’NEIL—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 








Etymology. 


THE origin of the name of this parish is unknown. Tradition, 
which is here not very well supported, refers the origin of the 
name to the Gaelic word Each (?), signifying a horse, and to the 
natural instinct that animal is said to possess in finding out 
water.* 

Boundarves. 


The parish of Echt is bounded on the north by the parishes 
of Cluny and Skene; on the east by Skene and Peter Culter ; 


“ The tradition bears, ‘‘ that a division of an ancient Caledonian army having 
encamped in this parish, the officers and men, 1m the time of a severe drought, 
were reduced to great straits for want of water, when a horse which had been 
brought to the camp was seen to gallop to a spot where he had been accustomed 
to drink ; and that, by pawing and scratching with his feet, some signs of water 
was discovered ; in which spot, a well having been dug, afforded relief from 
thirst to thearmy. In memory of that event, this particular district, and after- 
’ wards the parish, is said to have been designated by the above term.”—Statis- 
tical Account of Echt, 1842. 
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on the south by, Drumoak and Banchory-Ternan ; and on the 
west by Midmar. 
Extent. 


The greatest length of the parish, measured in a direct line 
from east to west, is 43 miles, and the greatest breadth, also in 
a direct line from south to north, is 44 miles, and the whole 
area is computed to be 12,004 acres. 

Topography. 

The greater portion of the parish may be called slightly un- 
dulating. The northern division consisting of a series of gently 
rounded hills, commence with the hill of Knockquharn, on the 
west of the loch of Skene, which is 478 feet above sea level, and 
rising up by the hill of Wester Echt, 557 feet, to the top of the 
Barmekin, 900 feet, on the west boundary of the parish with 
Midmar. The lowermost point on the east boundary, is on the 
Jeuchar burn, which bounds the parish with Skene, and it is 
252 feet ; the hill of Eddieston, on the Peter Culter boundary, 
is 316 feet, the Garlogie Mills are 258 feet, and the loch of 
Skene is 275 feet. Dun-echt house is 410 feet, the church of 
Echt is 332 feet, and the west boundary of the parish with 
Midmar near Mill of Hole, is 380 feet The lowermost point 
on the Gormack burn, which bounds the parish with Drumoak, 
is 190 feet, and the highest point on the hill of Fare, which 
occupies the south-west division, is 1,330 feet, and is the highest 
land in the parish. The bridge of Corskie, on the Alford turn- 
pike road is 320 feet above sea level, and the bridge of Kinner- 
nie, on the same road, 1s 365 feet. 


Geology and Soils. 

The rocks which constitute the chief geological features of 
this parish are granite and gneiss, the former prevailing. On 
the hill of Fare, and chiefly on the south and eastern slopes of 
the hill, an immense quantity of tabular blocks of red granite, 
of all sizes, are found ; and on the northern slopes of the hill, 
much of it is found in a state of decomposition. The hill of 
Fare granite is of a light pinkish colour, but on the lower 

ounds throughout the ete granite of a greyish colour 
is to be found, and it is also found in many places in a state 
of decomposition, which enters largely into the composition of 
the soil. On the south-east and north-west divisions, gneiss is 
found in blocks and masses, along with beds, or veins of mica 
slate, in a very splintery state. Bordering the loch of Skene, 
and in the howe of Cullerlie, there arc still large deposits of 

eat earth, of good quality for fuel, which is gradually becom- 
ing scarce in the couutry. 
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Soils—tThe soil, for the most part, on the lower knolls and 
hill slopes, is a light yellow loam, overlying a substratum of 
clay, epee mixed with decomposed rock. The soil on the 
lower cultivated ground, on Tillyoch, the Findarcies, Cullerlie, 
Bragieswell, and bordering the Gormack and the Leuchar burns, 
is black, and, for the most part, of a mossy nature, incumbent 
upon gravel and worthless blue clay; and on the higher hill 
als es, the soil, although light, upon an open gravelly or rocky 
subsoil, is not unfertile. 

Hydrography. 

The burns of Kinnernie and Corskie join at Waterton of 
Echt, and falling into the loch of Skene, forms the northern 
boundary of the parish with Cluny and Skene. The loch of 
Skene, and the Leuchar burn which flows from it, forms the 
eastern boundary with Skene, and the Gormack burn forms 
the southern boundary with Drumoak. The burn of Echt, 
which is the principal intersecting stream, has its source in 
Midmar, on the north of Fare, flows by Mill of Echt in a south- 
easterly direction through the parish, and forms the chief 
affluent stream of the Gormack burn. These, along with seve- 
ral minor streams, and numerous perennial springs, most abun- 
dantly supply the parish with water for every domestic purpose. 
Several of them are utilized for propelling the machinery of 
thrashing mills, and the burn of Echt propels the machinery 
of the corn mill there; while the water in some of the other 
streams is used for propelling the machinery of saw mills. On 
the hill of Fare, there are several strong chalybeate springs, 
which have been found beneficial in scorbutic and gravellish 
complaints. 

Arboriculture and Botany. 


The planted ground in this parish extends, it is said, to about 
one fourth of its whole extent, or about 3,000 acres.* The 
older plantations chiefly lie upon Dun-echt, and in the north 
and west division, including the extensive plantations on the 
Barmekin, and its north-easterly ridge, cover a large area of 
ground. The younger plantations are those upon the north 
and eastern slopes of the hill of Fare, which also cover a large 
area. Around Dun-echt, and in the “ Howe,” the older planta- 
tions have been judiciously arranged both for ornament and 
shelter, and their bounding lines well laid out to suit the 
undulating nature of the ground, and the agricultural conven- 

* In the end of the last century, there were not 150 acres of planted ground 


in the parish ; but on the estate of Echt alone, upwards of 2,000 acres had been 
planted prior to 1840. 
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ience of workiig the land. The chief plantations consist of 
Scots fir, and they generally occupy the higher planted ground, 
that is the slopes of the hill of Fare, and the cone of the Bar- 
mekin. The lower detached clumps and belts of planting are 
mixed with larch, spruce, ash, elm, beech, and other forest 
trees, while in the large plantations more immediately sur- 
rounding the mansion of Dun-echt, there is a fine variety of all 
sorts, including oak, birch, alder, plane, limes, and chestnut 
trees. The plantations on the south-eastern slopes of Fare, on 
Cullerlie, consist of mixed Scots firs and larch of only a few 
years growth. Those planted in clumps and belts on the lower 
ground about 20 years ago, have a very promising appearance, 
and have effected a great improvement on this bleak corner of 
the parish—where formerly there was nought but some birch 
scrub, stony heaths, and peat bogs. 

Botany.—The aia is not deficient in variety of vegetable 
productions of the usual native species, which are common 
throughout the country, but there are no rare plants to be found 
in it worthy of notice. 


Furms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 

No. at and above No. atandabove No atandabove No atandabove No at and above 
£100 50 £20 & £6 
of yearly rent and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
24 22 24 24 39 
And 12 occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 
Senay or Rent of Land in the Parish of Echt, year 1872-73, £6,631 3 11 


0 Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
lands, . : ‘ , , ; : 681 0 0 
Do. Shootings, where let, . ; : : : P 40 0 0 
Do. Mills, Shops, Inns, Market Customs, &c , , ; 105 13 10 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, . : 225 9 8 
Total value, ; ; : , : . £7,683 7 5 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


The Right Hon. Lord Lindsay, Estate of Echt. 
Colonel Thomas Innes of Cullerle. 


The other Proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are 13 in number. 


Farming.—On most of the farms renting £50 a-year and 
upwards, the houses are all slated, and many of them are of a 
superior description, having every convenience for the rearing 
and feeding of stock, and thrashing mills attached, which are 


* 
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propelled either by water or horse power. The whole, or nearly 
the whole cultivated land in the parish is substantially enclosed 
by stone dykes, the enclosures being generally well supplied 
with water, and mostly well sheltered. On the estate of Kcht, 
and between the’ years 1820 and 1840, upwards of 2,000 acres 
of waste land had been reclaimed, chiefly at the expense of the 
proprietor. Besides the reclaimation of land during that period, 
roads were made, houses had been built, and fences erected ; 
and, in many instances, the ground had to be cleared of a 
superabundance of stones which cumbered the ground; but 
in some cases only to be brought back to be used in draining 
the land more efficiently. More recently, considerable improve- 
ments have been made in drainage, and in deepening the arterial 
outfalls in the Cullerlie, or southern division of the parish, and 
to the district drained by the Gormack burn and its tributaries. 
Here large sums have been expended in making efficient out- 
falls, and on trenching and draining, but more especially in 
drying the peat swamps which extend for miles along the 
course of the stream, both in the parish of Echt and that of 
Drumoak. 

The duration of leases is generally for 19 years. The system 
of farming being chiefly the fifth-shift course. Formerly the 
seven years course of cropping was practised, but latterly the 
former rotation, and that if the sixth has been adopted. 


Roads. 


The Skene and Alford turnpike road skirts the northern 
boundary of the parish, from Waterton of Echt, to Kinnernie ; 
the Aberdeen and Tarland turnpike road intersects the central 
division, by the Kirktown, from the Mills of Garlogie, in Skene, 
to near Mill of Hole, in Midmar; and the Raemoir turnpike 
intersects the southern division, also from Garlogie Mills, to the 
Wicker Inn,in Banchory-Ternan. These three turnpikes, alon 
with a very convenient cross road, which leads from the Alfor 
road at Waterton of Echt, to the Kirktown, and thence south- 
ward to the Raemoir road at Cullerlie, afford the most ample 
accommodation that the parish or district requires. 

The church of Echt is distant about 12 miles from Aberdeen, 
by the turnpike road. The nearest railway station (seven miles) 
is that of Park, on the Deeside Railway, and it is 11 miles from 
Aberdeen. 


Mansion Houses. 
The gronnds surrounding the residence of Dun-echt occupy 


a large space in the north-eastern corner of the parish on open 
rising ground, with gentle slopes to the north and south-west, 
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and near to thie site of the former mansion house of Echt 
Housedale), which was built in 1820.* Dun-echt, which, in 
aelic, signifies the horse's castle, or, the horse’s fort, is an elegant 
modern mansion, built about 25 years ago, by the present noble 
owner of the estate. Thestyle of the building is Grecian. The 
building is of native granite, and as a whole, there are few 
houses to surpass it in modern architecture in the north. The 
interior is beautifully and costly fitted up. Amongst the more 
noticeable features are the private sanctuary of the family, the 
observatory, and the suites of domiciles for attendants, and for 
domestic purposes, are within the back portion of the building. 
The Manse and Church of Echt stand nearly in the centre of 
the parish, with about 44 acres of glebe attached. It is an 
elegant, substantial, modern building, and contains every neces- 
sary convenience. The Church was built in 1804, and is seated 

for about 600. 

Inns and Alehouses. 


There are two Inns in the parish, one at the Kirktown of 
Kcht, and the other at Waterton, the latter being the 9th polling 
place for West Aberdeenshire. At the Kirktown, where the 
monthly markets are held, there is the inn, post office, and 
shops, and an agency of the’Aberdeen Town and County Bank. 
An omnibus runs to and from Aberdeen every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and the Cluny coach to Aber- 
deen passes and repasses Waterton daily. 


Markets and Fairs. 


Four Markets are held annually on the Echt market stance, 
viz., one on the 2nd Monday in May, for hiring; one in July, 
on the Monday before St. Sair’s; one on the Tast Tuesday in 
October (O. S); and one on the 2nd Tuesday of Nevember, for 
hiring, and the sale of cattle ; other eight Markets are held for 
the sale of cattle, grain, &ec., on the 1st Monday of the months 
of January, February, March, April, June, August, September, 
and December. 

* *<T¢ stands near the site of the former mansion, in a park containing 80 acres. 
The grounds are laid out with superior tiste, and as soon as the young trees have 
attained to a proper size, the effect will be delightful. To promote this, and to 
obtain early shelter for the house, Mr. Forbes has transplanted 145 large trees, 
on the plan of Sir Henry Steuart of Allanton, Bart. These trees consist of oak, 
ash, beech, elm, gean, plum, thorn, and maple, of which only four or five have 
died. The size of the trees runs from 15 to 45 fcet in height.”— Statistical Ac- 
count of the parish of Echt, 1842. 
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Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF ECHT DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED l4rx MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from voluntary Contributions and Church 





Collections, . ‘ ‘ : ; . £353 9 0 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 415 3% 
—— £358 4 3% 
Dea ee) 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £24813 33 
Relief of Casual Poor, : : ; ; : 1g 9 4 
Medical Relief, . 3 : : ’ : ; 8 8 5 
Management, . oe oe : me : 18 0 0 
Balance in hand, . ‘ ‘ 7 6413 3 ————— 
£358 4 34 


aS 
ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 14ra MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Reheved during the year. D ee Casual Poor. 


Population Fatuous 


in or 
Regis- Other 
1861. Depend- Depend- Depend-/| Insane. 
Males, | Females. | Total. arita. Lad anita: oleae ants. 


comenaenerey | ees | ne | ES! | | | Re | ene | cnn 


1,287 8 18 26 34 3 7 7 10 0 


Echt is an unassessed parish. 


I1—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE chief historical event connected with this parish or district 
is the battle of Corrichie, which was fought on the 28th of 
October, 1562. It seems to have been brought about by the 
ambitious designs of George, fourth Karl of Huntly, who in- 
trigued to obtain the hand of the unfortunate Queen Mary for 
his son Sir John Gordon; and at the same time, to obtain for 
himself the reins of power which had fallen into the hands of 
his rival, the Earl of Mar, the Queen’s half brother, who, by her, 
had recently been created Earl of Moray, a title previously be- 
stowed upon, but afterwards withdrawn by her mother, the 
Queen Regent, from this same Earl of Huntly. 

The following account is partly from Maitland’s History :— 
“ Huntley, thus perceiving that all hopes of reconciling himself 
to her Majesty was lost (his enemy, too, the Earl of Mar being 
created the Earl of Murray), assembled all his friends, and ap- 
proached Aberdeen, trusting to the affections of the citizens of 
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that place, and the secret intelligence he had obtained of the 
Queen’s affairs, through the Earl of Sutherland and Leslie of 
Buquhane, who attended the court.” But being informed that 
their correspondence was discovered, and that Leslie was taken, 
he began to retreat; till, hearing that the Earl of Murray was 
at his heels, he determined to fight ; and, for this purpose, he 
retired to the forest of Corrichie, a marshy hollow, and a place 
almost surrounded by high hills. It was not long before Mur- 
ray came in view on the northern heights of Fare, and joined 
battle. At the commencement of the action, Murray’s van- 
guard, which consisted of Forbesses, Leslies, and other northern 
men favourable to Huntly, and as many of his foot were both 
dubious friends and open foes, he had certainly been defeated, 
had not his cavalry, led by the Earl of Morton and Lord Lind- 
say, with levelled spears sustained the shock of the pursuing 
Huntleans, and with their lances, which they had unwarily 
thrown away, Murray’s firm battalion drove them back to the 
forest, where they completely routed the Gordons 

Sir Walter Scott says, that Murray “did not allow the nor- 
thern clans to mix their doubtful succours with his resolute 
battalion, and the event showed the wisdom of his precaution. 
Huntly approached, and encountered the northern troops, his 
allies and neighbours, who offered little or no resistance They 
fled tumultuously towards Murray’s main body, pursued by the 
Gordon’s, who threw away their spears, drew their swords, and 
advanced in disorder, as to an assured victory. In this tumult 
they encountered the resistance of Murray’s firm battalion of 
spearmen, who received the attack in close order, and with a 

etermined resolution. The Gordons were repulsed in their 
turn; and those clans who had before fled, seemg they were 
about to lose the day, returned with sprigs of heather in their 
caps, which thoy used to distinguish them, fell upon the Gor- 
dons, and completed Murray’s victory.” 

In this conflict, Buchanan says, that “the Earl of Huntly 
was taken prisoner, with his two sons John and Adam. Huntly, 
being a corpulent man, was smothered in the crowd ;” and the 
author of the “ Innocence of Mary,” writes, that he was murdered 
by the express orders of Murray. In whatever manner, how- 
ever, Huntly was killed, and certain it is that Sir John Gordon 
was publicly beheaded at Aberdeen, three days after the battle, 
when his winning aspect and valorous deportment on the 
scaffold drew tears from the spectators. Sir Walter Scott affirms 
that “The body of Huntly, a man lately esteemed one of the 
bravest, wisest, and most powerful in Scotland, was afterwards 
brought into a court of justice, meanly arrayed in a doublet of 

2G 
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coarse canvas, that the sentence of a traitor might be pronounced 
over the senseless corpse.” 


The Queen, who was at Aberdeen during the battle, beheld, 
with tears, Sir John Gordon beheaded on the Castle-gate, and on 
her way southwards, soon -after, viewed the scene of action from 
a seat or niche in the face of a huge boulder of granite, which 
still retains the name of the Queen’s Chair.* 

The ballad of the “ Battle of Corrichie” is said to have been 
written by John Forbes, schoolmaster of Mary Culter, and the 
version we give below is from Professor Aytoun’s Ballads of 
Scotland, Edition of 1861 :— 


‘* MurN ye heighlands, and murn ye leighlands, 

I trow ye hae meikle need ; 

For the bonnie burn o’ Corrichie, 
Has run this day wr’ bleid. 

The rade Laird o’ Finlater, 
Erle Huntley’s gallant son, 

For the love he bare our beauteous queene, 
Has gar’d fair Scotland moan. 


He has broken his ward in Aberdeen, 
Thro’ dreid o’ the fause Murray, 

And has gather’d the gentle Gordon clan, 
And his father, auld Huntley. 

Fain wad he tak’ our bonny gude queene, 
And bear her awa’ wi’ him ; 

But Murray’s slee wiles spoilt a the sport, 
And reft him o’ hfe and limb. 


Murray gar’d raise the tardy Mearn’s men, 
Av’ Angus and mony mair ; 

Erle Morton, and the Byres Lord Lindsay ; 
And campit at the Hull o’ Fair. 

Erle Huntley cam’ wi’ Haddo Gordon, 
An’ countit ane thousand men ; 

But Murray had abune twal hunder 
Wy sax score horsemen and ten. 


They sounded the bugles an’ the trumpets, 
And marched on in brave array ; 

Till the spears and the axes forgather'd, 
An’ they did begin the fray. 


* In Gaelic, Clach-bhan, from clach, a stone, and bhan, a woman. There is 
a similar stone upon a knoljl on mdge of Ben-avon, called Mcal-a-ghaneimh, or 
‘‘the hill of sand,” near the boundary between Braemar and_Kirkmichael. The 
lower face of the rock is about 20 feet in height, but the upper mses only a few 
feet above the surface of the ground. In the face of the rock. and near the top 
of it, a space equal to two seats appear to have been cut out in the shape of an 
arm chair. This stone is visited by pregnant women from distant parts of the 
country, who are impressed with the idea, that after being chaired in this seat, 
the Ser of travail would become easy to them, and other obstetrical assistance 
would be unnecessary. In the end of August, 1836, the writer witnessed the 
chairing of twelve bodied women, who tad: that morning, come from Spey- 
wide, over 20 miles, to undergo the operation. 
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The Gordons so fierclie did fecht 1, 
Withouten terror or dreid ; 

That mony o’ Murray’s men lay gaspin, 
And dyed the ground wy’ their bluid. 


Then fause Murray feignit to flee them, 
And they pursued at his back, 

When the half o’ the Gordons deserted, 
And turned wi’ Murray 1n a crack. 

W1' heather in their bonnets they turn’d, 
The traitor Haddo at their head, 

An’ slay’d their brothers and their fathers, 
An’ spoiled and left them dead. 


Then Murray cried to tak’ the auld Gordon, 
An’ mony ane ran wi’ speed ; 

But Stuart o’ Inchbreck had him sticket, 
An’ out gush’d the fat lurdane’s* bluid. 

They took his twa sons, quick and haull, 
An’ bare them awa to Aberdeen ; 

But sair did our good queene lament 
The waefu chance that they were ta’en. 


Erle Murray lost many a gallant stout man, 
The hopefu’ laird o’ Thornitoune, 

Pittarrow’s sons, and Egh’s far-fear’d laird, 
And mair to me unken’d fell doune 

Erle Huntly muiss’d ten score o’ his braw men, 
Some o’ heigh, and some o’ leigh degree ; 

Skene’s youngest son, the pride o’ a’ the clan, 
Was there found deid, he wadna fiee. 


This bloody fecht was fiercely fought, 
October’s aught-and-twenty day, 
Christ’s fifteen hunder, three score year, 
And twa, will mark the deidlie fray. 
But now the day maist waefu’ cam, 
That day the queene did greet her fill ; 
For Huntley’s gallant stalwart son, 
Was headed on the headin’ hill. 


Five noble Gordons wi’ him hangit were, 
Upon the samen fatal plaine ; 
Cruel Murray gar’d the waefu’ queene look out, 
And see her lover and leiges slain. 
I wish our queene had better friends, 
I wish our country better peace ; 
I wish our lords wad na discord, 
I wish our wars at hame may cease.” 


III.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Church stands in the village of Echt, and is very con- 

veniently. situated for the greater part of the population. The 

stipend is £117 0s. 4d. oe allowance for communion 

elements), 88 bolls 1 firlot oatmeal; 4 bolls 2 firlots 2 and 
* « Lurdane,” a heavy stupid fellow. 
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two-fifth pecks bear; and 1 firlot 2 and two-fifth pecks malt, 
payable by the fiars’ prices of the County. The teinds are 
alae and exhausted. The Manse and domestic offices are 
valued at £30 a-vyear, and the Glebe and garden at £12. The 
Free Church and Manse stands about half a mile east of the 
village, and the Manse and domestic offices are valued at £18. 

The parish school and schoolmaster’s house stands in the 
village. The schoolmaster has the legal accommodation, with 
£31 of salary, and school fees, and a share of the Dick bequest. 

School Board.—There arefivemembers on the Board—Colonel 
Innes of Learney, chairman, James Farquhar, Old Echt, clerk. 
School Rate, 4d. per £. Bible and Catechism taught. There 
are four schools in the parish, but no return of the number of 
scholars has been made to the Board of Education. 

Parochial Registers.—The earliest begins in 1642, and they 
appear to have been regularly kept up to the present date. 

egacies, &éc.—The poor on the estate of Cullerlie have a right 

to an annuity of 10 merks, Scots, left by the late Mr. Duff of 
Premnay. The late William Forbes of Echt left £100 to the 
kirk-session, to which the poor on the estate of Echt have a 
preferable claim. The kirk-session have also the management 
of the interest of £40, bequeathed bya Mr. Thomson of Banchory 
to oo persons of the name of Reith, or Mennie, or to relations 
of the testator. The late Mr. Alexander Forbes, a merchant in 
the parish, bequeathed £200 to the poor. He died in 1837. 


IV. —ANTIQUITIES. 


On the Barmekin, or Barniken-hill, there is an ancient camp, 
or fortification of a circular form, on the top of the hill. The 
entrenchments and rampart-walls which surround the summit, 
are five in number, and altogether occupy an area of about 6} 
acres. The inner circle, which occupies an area of about two 
acres, is quite flat, and all the enclosing walls are regularly 
formed of rubble stones, without any appearance of cementing 
matter; and, though more or less faller into ruins, they appear 
to have been originally of great strength. The two outer ditches 
or entrenchments are about nine feet in breadth, and the ram- 
part-walls, especially the two surrounding the inner circle, 
exhibit great care and strength in construction, they bein 

about 12 feet thick at base, of which several feet in height sti 

remain entire. Two gate-ways, one on the south-west, and the 
other on the north-east, appear to have been constructed in an 
oblique direction, and of better selected materials. On the top 
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of the Calton-hill (572 feet), which is due south of the Barme- 
kin, there are the remains of a large cairn, and circular entrench- 
ment, about 60 feet in diameter, at one time surrounded by 
large upright stones, and in the centre cairn there were five 
large stones, supposed to be sepulchral monuments. On the 
north ridge of the Barmekin, and about the same distance from 
the camp, is the “ Ordes Cairn,” which is now surrounded b 

trees. On the farm of Old Wester Echt, there are three stand- 
ing stones which have every appearance of being part of a 
Druidical circle ; and on the farm of Tillyorn, on Cullerlie, there 
is a hollow in the shape of a horse shoe, which goes by the 
name of the “Fusee.” In the north-eastern corner of the 
parish, also upon the estate of Cullerlie, there is Gordon’s Moss, 
where it is said the Marquis of Huntly and a number of his 
followers were killed in the retreat from the battle of Corrichie. 
An ancient spear was dug up on the estate of Echt, in 1887. It 
nears to have been made of bronze, is 2 feet 3 inches long, 
the broadest part of blade is 1} inch, and weighs 4 Ibs. 24 oz. 


PARISH OF ELLON. 





PRESBYTERY OF ELLON—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 
THE name Ellon, in Gaelic, Hilean, signifies “an island,” but, 
in general, another word is attached, which may be explained 
by the following examples,—such as Lilean-aigas, in the county 
of Inverness, which means the island of the water or stream, 
Eilean-an-dunan, in the county of Ross, which means the 
island of the small castle, and Hilean-an-righe, on the river 
Garry, in Perthshire, means, the hing’s island. A small island 
in the river Ythan, near the village, indicates the position of 
the ferry formerly used on the principal road leading from 
Aberdeen to the north-eastern parts of the County, and an in- 
scription on the old communion cups, presented to the kirk- 
session by the Forbesses of Waterton, the name is written 
Ellean, tend to support the origin of the name assigned to the 


parish. 
Boundaries. 
It is bounded on the north by the parishes of Old and New 
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Deer ; on the east by Cruden and Logie-Buchan ; on the south 
yy aoe Sahee) and on the west by Udny, Tarves, and 
ethlic 


Extent. 


The greatest length of the parish, measured in a direct line 
from south to north, is 8} miles; and the greatest breadth from 
east to west, also in a direct line, is 54 miles; and the whole 
area is estimated to be 18,568 acres. 


Topography. 

The general appearance of the surface is undulating, north 
of the Ythan it is ally. and owing to the level character of the 
country between the parish and the German Ocean, the hills 
appear to be of greater altitude than they really are. The 
highest land in the parish of Ellon, south of the Ythan, is the 
nif of Cross-stone, and it is 217 feet above sea level, and the 
Lodge of Esslemont, on the Udny road, is 190 feet. Spring- 
tides flow within a few feet of the bridge of Ellon; the chure 
is 39 feet, the railway station is 58 feet, and the highest point 
on the Ythan, at Douglashead of Ardlethen, is 34 feet above sea 
level. The Elphin-hill is 450 feet, the house of Dudwick is 
about 410 feet, and the hill of that name, on the borders of 
Cruden, is 562 feet, being the highest land in the parish. 


Geology and Soils. 


The rocks which appear in the valley of the Ythan consist of 
tare of several varieties, both in structure and composition, 
ut in its ordinary mineralogical sense, it is of the usual ternar 
compound of felspar, quartz, and mica, and is in general small 

anular. From the shelving rocks on the river, on the Logie- 
uchan boundary, the strata appears to have a south-westerly 
direction, and to occupy the central and south division of the 
parish. The central higher district north of the Ythan is tra- 
versed by veins, or beds, of greyish granite, and on the more 
northerly hills bordering Old Deer and Cruden, the rock 
approaches nearly to pure quartz. Gmneiss forming the largest 
tract of primitive rock in the parish, we may mention that 
when it becomes more immediately associated with the granite, 
it loses its schistose stratified disposition, and becomes more 
oats in its structure. In other places where the mica is 
gely distributed, the rock becomes laminar, approaching to 
mica slate ; but, where the mica occurs only in small quantity, 
or is entirely absent, it then becomes destitute of laminar dis- 
posal, and is more like a true compact felspar. 
Sotls.—In the valleys along the river and its tributarystreams, 
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the soil is of an alluvial description, resting upon gneiss rock 
and beds of opén boulder aval: and generally is of a produc- 
tive nature. South of the Ythan, the soil on the higher ground 
consists of light yellow loam, largely mixed with small frag- 
ments of disintegrated rock and stony clay, with some large 
deposits of diluvial clay on the lower ground. On the western 
divison, from the Ythan to Arnage, the soil generally consists 
of a pretty strong clay loam of a productive nature, but much 
impeded with rocks rising to the surface, and on the eastern 
division, there are large deposits of clay of a very retentive 
quality, such as the roots of vegetables can hardly penetrate, 
and much of it 1s not very productive through a want of 
aluminous matter. In the more northern districts of the 
parish, the soil is black and moorish, and of a mossy nature, 
overlying diluvial deposits of whitish sand and gravel, blue 
clay, and disintegrated quartz rock, which in most cases indi- 
cates a very unproductive soil. 
Hydrography. 

The Ythan, in Gaelic, Hithe-an, signifies the boggy river, 
intersects and bounds the parish from west to east, for a dis- 
tance of about six miles, following the windings of its course ; 
the burn of Oldmill divides the parish from Logie-Buchan for 
a short distance on the north-east; the burn of Brony inter- 
sects the south-western division for about two miles; and the 
Kbrie Water forms the west boundary of the parish for about 
five miles northwards from its confluence with the Ythan. 
These streams, along with many excellent springs almost every- 
where throughout the parish, abundantly supply it with water 
for every domestic purpose. As iad stated, spring-tides 
rise to the bridge of Ellon (which is within about tive miles of 
the sea), and at the Meadow of Watertown, which is within about 
one mile of Ellon, there is a boat landing-place, where coals, 
lime, bone manure, &c., are brought up in flat-bottomed boats 
from Newburgh, and stored there for supplying the require- 
ments of the decries 

Fishings. 

The salmon fishings in the Ythan within the parish are now 
of little value, the chief stations for fishing the river being lower 
down, and along the coast, where the fishings are carried on by 
stake-nets. The Ythan, and its tributaries, the Ebrie and the 
Brony, are excellent rod-fishing streams for salmon-trout, the 
phinock, and the common burn trout, flounders, and eels. 

The pear] mussel abounds in the Ythan, and have been suc- 
cessfully searched for, and found in various parts of the lower 
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course of the river, and that the pearl fishery of this river was 
considered as an object of greater value some time ago than it 
has been for these many years past, will appear from what 
follows :—About the year 1750, “ one, Mr. Tower, a merchant in 
Aberdeen, got at one time an hundred pounds* for a quantit 
of pearls, which were taken out of the mussels that were foun 
in the Ythan.” 
Arboriculture and Botany. 


In the neighbourhood of the village of Ellon, and of Ellon 
Castle, there are several old ash and plane trees of considerable 
size, and in the private grounds of the castle there are some fair 
specimens of limes, yews, and hollies, both old and young. North 
and west of the castle grounds, a considerable extent of ground 
has been laid out 1n mixed planting, and being surrounded by 
thriving beech and thorn hedges, the appearance and amenity 
of the place has been much improved. Opposite the village, 
the steep rocky banks of the river are partially covered with 
young Scots firs and larch, and about two miles to the west, 
and on the right bank of the river, are the plantations around 
the mansion house of Esslemont, which consist of surroundin 
belts of old Scots firs, and clumps of hardwood trees, well tad 
out both for ornament and shelter. The plantations of Arnage 
occupy the left bank of the Ebrie, and a considerable space in 
the north-west corner of the parish. They consist chiefly of 
clumps and belts of old stunted Scots firs and larch, which are of 
no value as timber, but being well laid out for shelter and orna- 
ment to the mansion, they are of great value for that purpose ; 
and, along with some outlying clumps on the higher hill tops, 
and some younger belts of spruce firs, mixed with hardwood and 
other trees, in the lower grounds, this portion of the parish is 
pretty well wooded. On the higher grounds of Hilton, and at 
the house of Turnerhall, which occupies the south face of the 
central and highest ground in the parish, there are some belts 
of young mixed forest trees and thorn hedges of promising 
appearance, with a small clump of old hardwood trees surround- 
ing the residence. In the north and eastern districts of the 
parish, there are no trees, and excepting some stunted bushes 

* “A fortunate misunderstanding of terms (which has not always the same 
happy effect) occasioned Mr. Tower to get the full value of his pearls. He asked 
from a jeweller in London, an hun pounds, as the price of them, meaning 
only Scotch money, or £8 6s. 8d. sterling. The jeweller offered him 80 pounds, 
which he declined taking, declaring that he paid that sum to the fishers of Ythan, 
from whom he bought them. The jeweller replied that they were dear, but 
they were excellent pearls, and laid the £100 on his counter. Mr. Tower saw 
that he had got English money, which he pocketed, concealing his ignorance ; 
but he afterwards knew what price to ask for his pearls,”—Dr. Skene Keith’s 
Agricultural Survey, p. 69. 
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about the old house of Dudwick, and some old neglected thorn 
hedges on the Peterhead road, the country is bleak and bare. 

Botany.—The botany is similar to that of the other inland 
parishes of the County. 


Farms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish 1n a classified form :— 

No. atand above No. atandabove No.atandabove No.atandabove No. at and above 
£100 £50 £20 £10 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50, and under £20. and under £10. 
53 32 50 60 59 
And 16 occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent, 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Pansh of Ellon, year 1872-73, £18,112 14 4 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 

ds, . ‘ ‘ ; : : , ; ‘ ; 937 18 9 

Do. Shootings and Fishings, where let, ; ‘ : 63 0 0 

Do. Tile Works, Quarries, Mills, and Manure Stores, . 156 0 0O 

Do. Inns, Brewery, and Gas Works, . : : ; 145 0 O 

Do. Houses, &c , n Old Village of Ellon, . ; ; 368 10 0 

Do.  Formartine and Buchan Railway, . ‘ ; . 1861 0 0 

Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value,. 977 9 6 

Total value, j : : : ; . £22,441 12 7 





Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
The Right Hon. George, Ear] of Aberdeen. 
Mrs. Cruickshank of Pittochie. 
George R. Gordon, Esq. of Ellon. 
William MacKenzie, Esq. of Fortrie. 
James Cheyne, Esq. of Coldwells. 
John Leith Ross, Esq of Arnage. 
John Turner, Esq of Turnerhall. 
John Henry Udny, Esq. of Udny, Dudwick. 
Henry Gordon Wolrige, Esq of Hallhead, Esslemont. 
Formartine and Buchan Railway Company. 
Mitchell and Rae, Bone Mills and Granaries at Watertown. 


The other Proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are 45 in number. 


Farming—tThe usual duration of farming leases is for 19 
years. The rotation of cropping varying from the fifth-shift 
course to the sixth and the seventh ; and oats form the principal 
cereal crop, bear, or bigg, being but partially grown, and wheat 
is seldom or eversown. On thesixth and seventh-shift courses, 
with three grasses, the third year’s grass on dry land answers 
well, while on the wet retentive soil the third year’s grass crop 
deteriorates, and on such soils, the fifth-shift course, with only 
two eras is the most profitable, if neither of the grasses be 
cut for hay or seed. 
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This being a district of high character for rearing and feeding 
cattle, the turnip crop becomes an important one to the farmer, 
who is not now, as in former times, dependant on the dung 
exclusively prepared on the farm for raising this crop. On the 
drier soils, bone dust is extensively used along with half dung, 
and, on the clay land, a mixture of. guano and other phosphatic 
manures are used along with dung, which answers well on all 
newly reclaimed land, and on the heavier soils generally. 

The writer of the last Statistical Account, 1841, says, that 
“The quantity of bone dust, which, even in this immediate 
neighbourhood, is now applied every season as manure for land, 
is so great as almost to exceed belief. In addition to the large 
quantities of the article in question imported into Aberdeen 
and Peterhead, or manfactured in those places, the quantity 
sold annually at the intermediate seaport of Newburgh, and 
applied chiefly to the district stretching along the Ythan, 
cantiet, dccording to data furnished by Newburgh merchants, 
be estimated at less than sixty thousand bushels. The annual 

‘;« expenditure, therefore, on this article of manure, of the limited 
“st distgict, which draws its supplies from the village of Newburgh, 
+ wefall# little short of the large sum of £9,000.” 

“ Sitiée that time the tendency has not been so much to diminish 
the use of portable manures for the turnip crop, as it has been 
to increase the amount of artificial feeding stutts as a means of 
maintaining the fertility of the soil. At that period there was 
little linseed cake used as a feeding stuff, therefore its manurial 
value could not be known. It has now been pretty well ascer- 
tained that the manurial value of a ton of cake ranges from 
£2 10s. to £3 10s. and that, when such manure is liberally 
applied to the root crop, the high condition of the land is better 
fitted for the production of the subsequent grain crop, thereby 
saving top-dressing or half dunging. 

Within the past 30 years, a great many of the farm buildings 
have undergone many improvements, some of them have been 
added to, and others entirely rebuilt. Inthe arrangements for 
cattle, byres with feeding stalls are the rule, loose boxes and 
sheds are the exception ; houses for the storage of turnips do 
exist, but frequently on a too limited extent in a country where 
the crops, from being left in the field, are injured by the weather, 
and by the ravages of hares and rabbits. Thrashing mills are 
universal, and, upon the whole, the larger farm steadings com- 
prise all that is necessary for carrying on the general work of 
the farm, but they are deficient in the means of chopping straw, 
bruising grain, and in steaming food for stock. The chimney 
of the steam thrashing mill appears over the slated roofs of a 
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few of the larger farm steads, while on the Hilton of Turnerhall 
the “ eeird-iks arms” of the wind-mill have for long done 
their duty, and well. The steadings, on many of the smaller 
farms and crofts are for the most part thatched, or covered with 
heather, and the chief obstacle here, as in other districts of the 
County, where the law of entail holds universal sway, is, that 
in most cases the farmer is precluded from adequate remunera- 
tion at the end of his lease, for improvements he may have 
effected on houses, or others of a permanent nature. 

Next we have to notice the foundation of all good farming, 
and that is the thorough draining of the soil. Early drainers 
were content with drains 24 feet deep, and filled with broken 
stones, which, after a short time, were frequently found inade- 

uate to the removal of the water; then came drains 34 feet 

eep, and the invention of the arched tile and flat sole, and 
then the 44 feet drain, and the cylindrical pipe and collar, or 
pipe and shoe, cast or moulded along with it, which is the best 
and cheapest form of drain-pipe that has yet been made. ..Much 
difference of opinion also existed as to the distance the drains. 
should be dug apart from each other, and also as to whether 


the outfalls of the drains should be into open, or sea ; 


channels. These, and such like questions have, in course o 
time, been settled, and the general opinion now is, and may be 
here stated, that from 34 to 44 feet 1s deep enough for all or- 
dinary drains, and 18 feet the distance from each other, on the 
heaviest clays, and that all the drains should be led into a 
covered leading drain in the end of the field, cut for the purpose 
(about six feet deep), and not into open ditches, an arrange- 
ment which led to their mouths being constantly choked up, 
and their efficiency rendered worthless 

We now come to notice that of enclosures, and the nature of 
the material used for forming enclosures. First of all, we have 
water, from the sluggish river to the smart tiny stream, and as 
water is the most useful and readiest agent for the subdivision 
of land, it is the most valuable, as it is indispensible in afford- 
ing a water supply to animals, and for sanatory purposes, and 
when adopted in combination with other material, the value 
of a running stream turned into an agricultural fence is great. 

Next we have stone fences, and, as there is abundance of 
material everywhere in the shape of earth-fast stones, or pro- 
jecting rocks in this parish, there are fewer thoroughly good 
dry stone dykes than there is in some other districts, where the 
expense of providing the stones is about doubled by the expense 
of carriage. Earthen sunk faced with stones, and hedge-row 
a-top, are to be found about Ellon, and at Turnerhall and 


~ 
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Arnage, a kind of fence which combines three articles in their 
most useful, as well as in their most ornamental form, when 
pore ut together. Turf dykes are not numerous where the 

and is of much value. In the north-eastern district, where the 
soil, for the most part, is of a less valuable description, earthen 
mounds, with double ditches, planted with willows, alders, or 
such like bushes, or trees, could not but have a beneficial effect 
upon the climate. Along the Peterhead road, east of the village, 
there are some clumps of young hardwood trees, and old thorn 
hedges, which are of some value for shelter and as fences. We 
now come to notice the most' convenient of all fences, those 
construeted of wood and iron, which is most extensively used 
all over the country. On partially level ground, and on open 
agriculigil land, where the lines of division generally run 







straignmeam@s kind of fence occupics many hundred miles of 

,along railways, plantations, s iF Bestia farm 
Widbo., and is yearly on the increase. The most usual 
ich it is put up on farming land, is with larch posts 
Hbiedx to eight teet apart, and with from three to five 
Bota! w#'és,and various kinds of temporizedstraining-posts. 
Mees, TOpe Wire is now extensively used, and when put to 
heat Pewtic larch posts, with proper straining-posts, by competent 
tradesmen, no fence which can be erected has a lighter and 
better appearance. Roads. 


The Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Frascrburgh turnpike road 
intersects the parish from south to north, for a distance of 
about four miles; the Ellon and New Deer road runs through 
the north-west division for about six miles; and the church of 
Elion is 16 miles from Aberdeen by turnpike. In addition to 
these leading roads, the parish is well accommodated with cross 
roads. The Ellon Station of the Formartine and Buchan Rail- 
way is within half a mile of the centre of the villages (for there 
are two), is 194 miles from Aberdeen, and the Arnage Station 
is 23 miles. 

Ellon Villages are situated on the north bank of the river, 
in a pleasant situation, east and west of the handsome, but 
somewhat antiquated bridge of three arches, which crosses the 
Ythan, a little below the old salmon cruive dykes. 

The New Village which stands to the west of the bridge road, 
or street, contains a number of well-built houses in rows, and 
detached cottages, with neatly laid out gardens fronting the 
river. The Ol Les lies on the east of the bridge, and-con- 
tains some well-built houses, but most of them are very irregu- 
larly put down along the principal street leading through the 
village. 
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Ellon contairis a neat town hall, built in connection with the 
principal hotel, or “ New Inn.” A gas-work (erected in 1827), 
and three bank agencies, viz., The Aberdeen Town and County, 
the North of Scotland, and the Union Bank of Scotland. 


Mansion Houses. 


Ellon Castle was originally built about the year 1780, and for 
about 30 years afterwards it was kept in a fitting state of repair 
as a residence for the noble proprietor who then owned the 
estate; but soon after his death, which took place in 1801, the 
greater part of the wood which then sareoinded the castle was 
cut down, and the residence fell into a state of premature decay. 
In 1851, the castle was renovated or restored, and, though it 
never had much to recommend it in an architectural, peint of 
view, its admirable position, in the midst of tastefully aid out 
grounds, along with some rows of fine hardwood tfeea, Which 
escaped with one of the old towers, and the noble’ a¥emte to 
the west, it now appears a very desirable residence, - ¥ 

The Mansion of Arnage stands un the left barik-of the Zbrie 
Water, about 44 miles north of Ellon It is a Gothic biiidi 
of some antiquity, and of an imposing oe aaa : 
fine position in the valley, and is surrounded by a considerable 
extent of well-timbered ground and thriving young plantations. 

Turnerhall is situated on the south face of the Elphin-hill, 
within about 2} miles of the village of Ellon, and in a very 
elevated position, commanding a large range of the German 
Ocean, and of the Grampian and Benachie mountains. The 
house is an old building, surrounded by a few old plane trees, 
with some younger clumps and belts, which in course of time 
may improve the place as a residence. 

udwick, the ancient residence of the Kings of Barra and 
Dudwick, is now, and has been for many years occupied by the 
tenant of the farm. It stands in the north-eastern corner of 
the parish, in a cold peaty district, “surrounded by a few 
miserable shrubs, which bespeak at once the poverty of the soil, 
and the severity of the climate.” 

On the right bank of the river, and about a mile above the 
railway ondae stands the Mansion House of Esslemont, the 
residence of Mr. Gordon Wolrige of Hallhead. In 1868, the 
old residehce was entirely rebuilt, and is now one of the best 
and most complete mansions in the up 

The Manse of Ellon, together with a glebe of about eight 
acres of excellent land, stands on the banks of the Ythan, at 
the east end of the village, is one of the best Manses in the 
country. The Church, which also stands in the village, is an 
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old (built in 1777), but commodious building, and seated for 
1,200. It has at various times undergone t orough repairs, 
and has been for many years well lighted up with gas, 


Inns and Alehouses. 


There are three Inns in the village, the New Inn, the Com- 
mercial Inn, and the Buchan Hotel. There is also the Craighall 
Inn, on the south side of the water, a Brewery, in the village, 
and several shops licensed to sell spirits, but not to be consumed 
on the premises. 

Markets and Fairs. 


Fortnightly Markets throughout the year, for the sale of 
cattle and grain, are held on the 1st and 8rd Monday of every 
month; a hiring market is held in May, on the 1st Tuesday 
after the 11th, and onthe Wednesday after the 12th November 
for the same purpose. 

Population of the village of Ellon, 1861, 823 ; 1871, 811. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


aaiagae OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF ELLON DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 14TaH MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . . £1,025 8 7 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other | sources, 46 4 9 





—— £1,071 13 4 
Expenditure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or asada . £839 13 0 
Relief of Casual Poor, ; ; 117 10 
Medical Relief, . . : : . , ; 33 9 3 
Management, . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : 129 10 11 
Law Expenses, . : 12 11 
Expended on Buildings, not being authorised, : 12 111 
Balance in hand, . : 4219 4 

. £1,071 13 4 

ama ae 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4tuH MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 





Died or ceased to Casual Poor. 


Relieved during the year. receive relief. 





Fatuous 


i ea a ap ke 

n : or 

ees Depend- Phpaa? Depend-| Insane. 
an cor, | 82 






1861, Depend- 
Males | Females. | Total. anta. 







ee | EE. | SERENE | Se | Ee | aEomee 


29 85 114 | 126 








3,913 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, with a classification of 
rates upon tenants and occupants, and there are four elected 
members or managers upon the Board. 
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II.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE village of Ellon appears to have been, from the most 
ancient period to which records extends, the head place of 
jurisdiction of the Earldom of Buchan :—“ Among other 
proofs in evidence of this point is a charter which was in pos- 
session of the late Admiral Ferguson of Pitfour, granted before 
the year 1206, by which Fergus, Earl of Buchan, in conveying 
certain lands to John, the son of Uthred, and young Laird of 
Fedderat, takes him bound to yield, along with his other vas- 
sals, suit and presence once a year at the Farl’s Head Court at 
Ellon.” The Court in question was held in the open air on a 
small mound on the left bank of the Ythan, right in front of 
the New Inn, anciently known by the name of the Moot-hill, 
but was commonly called in latter times “The Earl’s Hill.” The 
site of this small eminence was for long occupied by the farm 
buildings of the New Inn, but latterly these unsightly erections 
were cleared away, and a slight attempt was made some years 
ago to restore the knoll.* It is specially mentioned in the 
charters of the Buchan family. In 1476, a seizin or livery of 
the Earldom of Buchan was given unto James, Earl of Buchan, 
(attested by the Sheriff of Aberdeen, 28th October, 1476), super 
montem de Ellone, afterwards called “ Earl’s Hill” James was 
succeeded by his eldest son Alexander, and Alexander by his 
son John. This John was seized in the Earldom of Buchan, 
and Earl]’s Hill thereof, as nearest of kin to his father Alexander, 
on the 4th day of August, 1547. The Earl’s Hill is included 
in a new charter of the Earldom, granted in 1574; and in 
1615, Mary Douglas was infeft in the Earldom of Buchan and 
Earl’s Hill) The small eminence to which these charters and 
infeftments refer has long since disappeared, as has been al- 
ready observed, but not many years ago (1841), there were seve- 
ral persons living in the village of Ellon who remembered when 
the original Earl’s Hill retained both its place and name.+ 
There is attached to the lands of Kenmuick, now called the 
lands of Ellon, the heritable office of Constable of Aberdeen. 
This office, which at one time was of considerable dignity and 
* ‘¢ The present proprietor, Mr. Gordon of Ellon, a few years ago had this 
interesting memorial of past ages partially restored and protected by a railing ; 


but we are sorry to observe that here, as well as elsewhere, a popular indiffer- 
ence to these ancient records 1s painfully manifest.”—Dr. Pratt's Buchan, p. 
241 


+ “ Ellon was not then an insignificant village, but the assize town of a 
populous district—the scene of penal trial—the ‘ doomman’s’ place of execu- 
tion, aud the scene of mortal agony. Ellon must have possessed a metropolitan 
importance.”—Ibid., p. 241. 


> 
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importance, is probably as old as the thirteenth century, about 
the time the castle of Aberdeen is said to have been built; and 
at that time the name of the proprietor of Kenmuick, probably 
one of the oldest families in this part of Scotland, was Ken- 
nedy, or Kemptie. The lands of Kenmuick, or Ellon, have 
been long in the possession of the descendants of a second son 
of the great grandfather of the present Earl of Aberdcen.* 


TIT.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Exion hath for its tutelar or guardian saint, the blessed Virgin 
Mary, and the patronage originally belonged to the Cistertian 
Abbey of Kinloss, in Morayshire, and in these times it was fre- 
quently designated “ Kinloss Ellon.” The old church had a 
choir and two aisles; one for the Cheynes of Esslemont (a 
family now extinct), another for the Forbesses of Waterton, 
built by the Bannermans, then of Waterton ; but of which 
scarcely a vestige now remains, the site being chiefly occu- 
pied by the present church. In the “ View of the Diocese of 
Aberdeen,” it is said, the kirk and kirklands of Ellon belonged to 
the Abbey of Kinloss, probably from its foundation, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, but they certainly belonged to it in the 
thirteenth century, as we find that early in the fourteenth 
century, Robert I. confirmed to the Abbot of Kinloss the ad- 
vocation and donation of the kirk of Ellon, which they are 
said to have received from one of the earliest Earls of Buchan, 
the same family who founded and endowed the Cistertian 
Abbey of Deer.t In 1721 we are told that “the parish kirk 
was den an old building, in the form of a cross,” and of the 
present church, the Rev. Dr. Robertson says, it “1s a very plain 
erection, quite in the usual style of Scotch country churches, 
was built in 1777,” but in 1829 it underwent a thorough and 
substantial repair. 

The stipend, as modified in 1823, is 128 bolls meal, 128 bolls 
barley, payable by the fiars’ prices of the County, with an allow- 
ance of £10 for communion elements. The teinds, which be- 
long to the heritors, may amount, on an average of years, to 

* ‘¢ Ellon,” writes Sir Samuel Forbes, ‘‘ was formerly called Kermucks, 
and under that name was possessed by Forbes of Waterton, and before him by 
Kennedy of Kermuck. It has been built anew by the present possessor, Gor- 
don of ‘Ellon (son to a farmer mm Bourtie), a merchant in Edinburgh, and once 
@ baillie there, and a rich man ; and it is accounted here a very great house, the 

en hall rath two rows of windows, and being twenty-eight feet high.”— 


‘*Robertson’s Book of Bon-Accord. 
+ New Statistical Account of Ellon, p. 902. 
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the value of from £568 to £830 per annum. Of the stipend 
there is paid from the parish of Udny £4 1s, 1d., and £1 14s, 5d. 
from the parish of Slains. The Manse and domestic offices are 
valued at £33 a-year, and the Glebe and garden at £15. The 
parochial schoolmaster’s house and garden in Ellon are valued 
at £15 a-year, and those of the side school at Tillydesk at 
£7 10s. The Episcopal parsonage is valued at £18 a-year. 

School Board —There are seven members upon the Board— 
Robert Copland, Mill of Ardlethen, chairman; Rev. Charles 
Ireland, U. P. Church, clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 3d per 
£. Bible and Catechism taught There are three schools in 
the parish. At the parochial school, Ellon, there are 150 scholars ; 
at the junior department, Ellon public school, there are 90; 
and at the Tillydesk-side school, there are 50 scholars. 

The late Rev. Dr. James Robertson, who for several years 
filled the office of minister of this parish, and in his later years 
was professor of ecclesiastical history in the University of 
Edinburgh, and while minister of Ellon, he wrote in 1841, his 
valuable statistical account of the parish; and on the subject 
of education, says, “ A hope, however, may be entertained, 
that, with the fatal example of the large manufacturing towns 
before them, the heritors of country parishes will be roused to 
provide effectual means for the moral and religious education 
of every child that may be trained up upon their estates, and 
to see also that the means so provided be diligently and farth- 
fully applied to the object in view.” Further, the Rev. Dr. says, 
“he ag long been deeply impressed with the opinion that they 
might do incalculable good, at a cost altogether trifling, by 
assisting the poor labourer in the education of his family, and 
by giving it to be distinctly understood, that any of their de- 
pendants who should neglect to have his children instructed, 
the means of education being within their reach, must incur, 
by such neglect, their serious displeasure. Were the education 
of the families of their dependants to be thus attended to by 
the higher classes of society, were it made known over an estate, 
for example, that, while the proprietor would willingly give 
assistance to all that should be ascertained to stand in need of 
it, he would positively expect that the children of every family 
resident upon his dona should receive the benefit of a 
thorough grounding in at least the elementary branches of 
education, and, more particularly, in the fundamental doctrines 
and precepts of our holy religion ; and were he to direct his 
tenantry to keep a watchful eye, in regard to this all-important 
matter, over their hinds and cottars, that man is but little 
acquainted with the state of society in our country parishes, or 

2H 
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rather with the genuine feelings of common humanity, who 
could hesitate to anticipate, that, by the blessing of God upon 
such an order of things, it would be attended with consequences 
of the most beneficial character.” 

Bequests.—As stated in the previous section of this account 
of the parish, the sum of £46 4s. 9d. was derived from mortifi- 
cations, &c., for the relief of the poor, year ending 14th May, 
1871, and for the same period, the sum of £50 12s. 5d. was de- 
rived from church collections, but only £16 19s. 5d. was ex- 
pended by the kirk-session for that purpose. 

Parochial Registers—tThe oldest register is dated 1630, but 
there is only a continuous series from 1711. They contain a 
record more or less full of the proceedings of the kirk-session, 
of the amount and distribution of the funds from time to time 
available for the relief of the poor, and of marriages and 
baptisms. The register of baptisms is in most cases far from 
being complete A register of burials also has been kept by the 
gravedigger, but as this reeord, until recently, respects only the 
numbers that have been interred within the parish, it can 
furnish but imperfect means of estimating the actual amount 
of mortality. 


IV.—ANTIQUITIES. 


THe old Castle, or House of Waterton, stands on a rocky 
eminence overlooking the Ythan, immediately below the pier 
and granaries of Waterton. The building of this structure was 
begun after the Reformation, by the Bannermans of Elsick, and 
finished about the middle of the following century (1650), by 
a son of Forbes of Tolquhon, who, soon afterwards, on obtaining 
the lands of Kenmuick, became Constable of Aberdeen, an office 
heritably attached to those lands. The lands and castle of 
Waterton continued in the possession of the Forbeses till 1770, 
when they became the property, by purchase, of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and now are, along with lands of Kenmuick, the 
property of Gordon of Ellon. 

f the once proud mansion of Waterton, there are but slight 
indications of its existence, but in its palmy days, it was a 
favourite resort of Jamie Fleeman, the Laird of Udny’s Fool, 
from whence many of his singular sayings and doings emanated. 

From a description of the “ Paroch of Ellon,” written about 
1725, we learn that “in the town of Ellon there is a mortifica- 
sion of a school house, eae peits, with fourty merks money 
‘to the schoolmaster, all by the Lairds of Watertoune, as also 
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twenty pund Scets, by the said family of Watertoune to the 
poor yearly,”* 

The girls’ school, which stands in the north-east area of the 
village, is said to have been built upon the site of the house of 
a Mr. Montgomery, the friend with whom the Rev. John 
Skinner of Linshart was sojourning when he wrote the glorious 
ballad of “ Tullochgorum’s my Delight,” and as Burns says, 
“the best Scotch song ever Scotland saw.” “The world may 
think lightly of the craft of song-making, if they please, but, 
as Job says, ‘O that mine adversary had written a book !’ let 
them try.” 


** CoE, gie’s a sang, Montgomery cry’d, 

And lay your disputes all aside, 
What signifiest for folks to chide 

For what was done before them ? 
Let Whig and Tory all agree, 

Whig and Tory, Whig and Tory, 

Whig and Tory all agree, 

To drop their whip-meg-morum , 

Let Whig and Tory all ayree 
To spend this night wi’ mirth and glee, 
And cheerful sing alang with me 

The reel o Tullochgorum. 


O Tullochgorum’s my delight, 
It gars us a’ in ane unite, 
And ony sumph that keeps up spite, 
In conscience I abhor him ; 
For blythe and merry we'll be a’, 
Blythe and merry, blythe and merry, 
Blythe and merry we'll be a’ 
And make a cheerful quorum. 
For blythe and merry we'll be a’, 
As lang as we hae breath to draw, 
And dance till we be hke to fa’ 
The reel o’ Tullochgorum. 


There needs na be sae great a fraise, 
Wy dringing dull Itahan lays, 
I wadna gie our ain Strathspeys 
For half a hunder score o’ them. 
They’re dowf and dome at the best, 
Dowf and dowie, dowf and dowie, 
Dowf and dowie at the best, 
WY a’ their variorum, 
They’re dowf and dowie at the best, 
Their allegros and a’ the rest, 
They canna please a Scottish taste, 
Compar’d wi’ Tullochgorum. 


Let wardly worms their minds oppress, 
WY fears o’ want and double cess, 
And silly souls themsells distress, 

Wy? keepin’ up decorum ; 


* Macfarlane’s M.S. Geographical Collections. 
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Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 
Sour and sulky shall we sit, 
Like old philosophorum ! 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Wy’ neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit, 
Nor ever try to shake a fit, 
To th’ reel o’ Tullochgorum. 


May choicest blessings ay attend 
Each honest, open-hearted friend, 
And calm and quiet be his end, 

And a’ that’s good watch o’er him ! 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 

Peace and plenty, peace and plenty, 

Peace and plenty be his lot, 

And dainties a great store o’ them ! 

May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstained by any vicious spot, 
And may he never want a groat, 

That’s fond o’ Tullochgorum. 


But for the base unfeeling fool, 
That loves to be oppressions tool, 
May envy gnaw his rotten soul, 
And discontent devour him ; 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
Dool and sorrow, dool and sorrow, 
Dool and sorrow be his chapce, 
And nane say wae’s me for him ! 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
Wi a’ the ills that come frae France, 
Wha e’er he be that winna dance, 
The reel o’ Tullochgorum.” 


In the wall of the old church of Ellon, there is a monument 
to the Annands of Auchterellon. “It is about fourteen feet in 
width, and ten feet high, and is divided into three compart- 
ments, each surmounted by a coat of arms. The central 
division is blank, but is surmounted by what appears the arms 
proper of the Annands. Crest, a helmet, with he visor closed ; 
supporters, two griffins; shield, quartered and charged with 
some dart like emblems; motto, ‘Sperabo. On one side of 
the shield are the initials ,”, ; on the other, obiit, 1326.” 

“The compartment on the left has the Annand arms quar- 
tered with those of some other family, on which the star seems 
to predominate. It has the initials A.A. and M.F. on the 
opposite sides, and on a scroll, Salus per (Christum). Under- 
neath is the inscription, Monumentum marmoreum Honora- 
bilis Alexandra Annand quondam de Ochterellon qui obiit ix. 
Jul, A.D., 1601. Hjusque pie conjugis Margarite Fraser, 
jfilia quondam, Do., de Philorth, que obvit, Aug., 1602. Salus 
per Christum.” 

“The right hand compartment contains the Annand arms 
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quartered with t#tose of the Cheynes, in which the Greek cross, 
and a leaf inserted, with the initials A.A. and M.C. on either 
side. The scroll has the following legend :—Mors Christi Vita 
nostra. The inscription runs :—Sub hoc quoque Tumulo resur- 
rectione expectant corpora Alexandri Annand de Ochterellon, 
flu dicti, Alecandri qui obut. Et care sue conjugis Mar- 
garite Cheyne, filie Do., de Esslemont que obvit.”* 

Of the very Great House of Ellon, as it is styled by Sir Samuel 
Forbes, nothing remains but one of the towers, standing as a 
picturesque object in the grounds, the other parts of the build- 
ing having been pulled down, and an elegant castellated mansion 
was built, in 1851, at a little distance to the east of the ruin. 

The old Mansion of Dudwick, pulled down some eight or nine 
years ago, was a semi-castellated building, with a half-circular 
tower square at the top, and, though described in Pratt’s His- 
tory of Buchan as of little interest, was sufficiently so to have - 
been sketched by the late James Giles, RS.A. Its chief interest, 
however, arises from the career and history of its former owners, 
a branch of the family of King of Barra, or Barracht, in the 
parish of Bourtie, County Aberdeen. One of the earliest of 
this family was (according to Douglas’ Peerage), Robert King, 
who appears in a charter, temp. Alexander II1., A.D, 1247. 

Sir James King of Dudwick was successively Lieutenant- 
general in the armies of both Gustavus Aigiphie and of 
Charles I. He served with distinction in Sweden, and in the 
Thirty years war, and was second in command of the northern 
army of King Charles, under the Duke of Newcastle, at the 
Siege of York, the battle of Marston Moor (1644), and other im- 
portant engagements. He was created, in 1642, Lord Eythin (so 
spelled in the patent), from the river Ythan, which flowed by his 
property in Aberdeenshire After the battle of Marston Moor, he 
returned to Sweden, and Queen Christina conferred upon him 
the title of Baron Sanshult of Calmar. In 1644, his title and 
estates were forfeited by the Scots Parliament, but restored in 
1647. He died at Stockholm, 1652, and was honoured by a 
public funeral (at which Queen Christina attended in pon 
and was interred in the burial-place set apart for royalty and 
nobility. Having died without issue, his titles became extinct. 
His cousin, Colonel James King, sold Dudwick to Colonel John 
Fullerton, from whom it descended to the Udnys of Udny, in 
which family it still remains. 

Soon after General King’s death, his nephews became scat- 
tered ; some of the family settled in the south of Scotland, and 
others in Ireland. From the former descends Colonel William 


* From the Rev. Dr. Pratt’s Buchan, pp. 241, 242. 
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Ross King of Tertowie, in this County; and from the latter | 
descends the Baronets of Corrard in Fermanagh. The present 
Baronet is Sir Charles S. King. Another of this family settled 
in the county of Antrim, and was father of Dr. William King, 
Archbishop of Dublin (1650-1729), author of the well-known 
“Origin of Evil,” “State of the Protestants in Ireland,” and 
other works. 

Arnage house, a castellated sae “ of old the seat of the 
Cheynes of Arnage, since, bought by Rose, a merchant m Aber- 
deen,” is the brief notice of this place which appears in the 
« View of the Diocese ;” and to the south of the Mains farm, is 
the Gallow-hill, and a small clump of trees mark the site of 
the gallows. It is not very long since the two stones which had 
been used in constructing the gibbet, were removed from the 

spot where the eng victim of the baron’s displeasure had 
aie er 






choice of being either “ hanged on the gallows, or drowned ” 
the Ebrie which runs close by. 

In the View of the Diocese, we read that Turnerhall is named 
from its present possessor. But before it became the property 
of the Turners, and while the property of the Roses (of Kilra- 
vock family), it was called Rosehill, and before that, Hilton, 
under the Donaldsons, a place rendered conspicuous by a 
ponderous building on which the huge arms of a windmill is 
raised. Of the old Castle of Esslemont there now remains little 
beyond the mere indications of the ancient residence of the 
Cheynes of Inverugie, a family long extinct. 

Ancient Families—From the copy of a letter which is pre- 
served in the charter room of Slains Castle, of date A D. 1265, 
it appears that the Earl of Buchan received a grant of certain 
lands of Ellon, for himself and his two sons, from Gameline, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, for which he and his heirs were to 
pay annually to the bishop and his successors, two silver marks, 
and also to render certain dues, with which the lands were 
burdened, the same to revert to the Archbishop and church, on 
the death of the Earl and his two sons. “The lands of which 
the Earl thus obtained a lease for himself and his heirs for the 
next two generations were church lands (terre ecclesiastice), 
occupied by those named scoloci or scholochi.” There is another 
document, also in Slains Castle, of date AD. 1887, being a 
memorandum of an inquest made in the parish church of Ellon, . 
before the Rev. Father in Christ, Walter, by the Grace of God, 
Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, when certain honest and trust- 
worthy men gave evidence on oath concerning the value of the 
church lands of Ellon, called the Scoloch-lands, « que dicuntur 
le Scologlandis.” In the appendix to the preface to the fifth 
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volume of the Spalding Club Miscelluny, the editor, Joseph 
Robertson, Esq , says, that three offices or grades of a scholastic 
kind, the Scoloc, the master of schools, and the Ferleigiun, 
obtained in the ancient Scottish church. The lowest was the 
Scoloc. “Our Scotch Scoloc had probably nothing peculiar 
but the form into which his name had been corrupted. There 
1s ample evidence that the Scoloe and scholar were convertible 
terms.” 


PARISH OF FINTRAY. 


PRESBYTERY OF ABERDEEN—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 


Etymology. i all 
THE name of this parish is said to be derived from the Gaelie, 
Fionn-traigh, meaning “the white, or fair margin of coast ” or 
boundary of river, an appellation descriptive enough of the 
greater portion of the parish which lics along the lett, or north 
bank of the Don, originally forming a portion of the northern 
Abbey lands, which belonged to the Abbacy of Lindores, in Fite. 


Boundaries. 


The parish is bounded on the north and east by the parish 
of New Machar; on the south chiofly by the river Don and the 
parishes of Dyce and Kinnellar; and on the west by Kintore, 
and the pariah of Keith-hall. 


Extent. 


The greatest length of the parish, in a direct line from south 
to north, is 44 miles; and its greatest breadth, alyo in a direct 
line along the valley of the Don from east to west, 1s 54 miles ; 
and the whole area is estimated to be 7,388 acres, 916 dec. 


Topography. 
The surface of the parish is undulating, rising from the Don 
towards the north in gentle knolls and low rounded hills, which 


* “Looking to the Ellon inquest of 1387, 1t would seem that the land set 
sade for the maintenance of the Scholocs had undergone the same fate with 
the possessions of so many greater religious foundations in Scotland. The 
“oni and better portion, together with the name of Abbot, had been usurped 
by laymen, who transmitted the benfice and title as a heritage to their children. 
What remained with the name of Prnor, was possessed by ecclesiastics, who dis- 
charged—probably perfunctorly enough—the duties for the pale lec ay of which 
the whole revenues had been origmally assigned by the founders.”—Spalding 
Club Miscellany. 
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are all either cultivated or planted, with, in the central parts, 
some intervening flat tracts of exhausted peat moss partly cul- 
tivated, and some stony muirs. The lowermost point in the 
parish, on the Don, is opposite the Manse of Dyce, 116 feet 
abeve sea level, and about eight miles from the sea, following 
the windings of the river. e highest point on the river on 
the boundary with Keith-hall, opposite the royal burgh of 
Kintore, is 150 feet. The church of Fintray is 245 feet above 
sea level, and the highest land in the parish is the hill of Tilly- 
keira, which is 415 feet. The roadway on the bridge of Hatton 
is 158 feet above sea level. 


Geology and Soils. 


The rocks which constitute the geological features of this 
parish consist of granite, gneiss,and limestone. Gneiss appears 
associated with the granitic rocks in the valley of the river 
below Fintray house, and granite of a grey and blue colour 
eae everywhere scattered over the surface, in ee blocks 
and boulders; and, in the central division, a good deal of it 
appears in a decomposed state, which enters largely into the 
composition of the ieheer moorish soils, Veins of limestone 
are found to traverse the district from south-east to north-west, 
but as the openings have been so insignificant and irregular, 
without having any very distinct locality, and, although at one 
time the rock was partially wrought, it was found to be of little 
value, therefore, it may be described as a coarse primitive lime- 
stone, 

Soils—tThe haughs of Fintray, Suttie, and Wester Fintray 
consist of large tracts of deep rich alluvial soil, which were at 
no very remote period subject to, be overflowed by the Don ;* 
but since the disastrous floods of August, 1829, and of Sep- 


* *¢ The first great flood on record sar arate in the year 1768, which carried 
away the greater part of the crops from the haughs and level lands, at the period 
between hag eps porte stacking. A similar mundation took place in August, 1799, 
which carried off considerable quantities of hay, and destroyed, inagreat measure, 
the grain crop, the whole of which stood, at the time, on the ground uncut. A 
simuar, but still higher flood, happened on the 4th August, 1829, when the river 
rose about fourteen feet above its ordinary level, and nearly eighteen mches 
higher than any flood of tbat river in the memory of the oldest person alive, and 
erin | (where the river was not confined by elevated land or embankments 
to from half to three fourths of a mile in breadth. This extraordinary flo 
occasioned very serious losses to many individuals ; and had 1t not been for 
strong embankments which had been erected a few years before (some of which 
withstood, while others yielded to the impetuosity of the torrent), the whole 
crop on the most valuable land in the parish must have been completely destroyed. 
A great part of the oe is now protected by embankments, on the lands 
of Kintray and Wester Fintray, extending to 6,000 ells in length, and protecting 
from 200 to 300 Scotch acres of very fine rich land, from the river floods.” 
Statistical Account of Fintray, 1840, 
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tember, 1839, which caused much damage, these extensive and 
valuable holms along the river pertaining to the estate of 
Wester Fintray have since been, by an expenditure of several 
hundred pounds in the erection of thoroughly substantial 
flood-banks, effectually preserved. The soil on the higher land 
which lies parallel to the Don, is dry and early, on a gravell 
subsoil, and, in the central division, and on the flatter ground, 
it is of a moorish description, and composed of peat earth and 
blue gravelly clay, while on the higher rounded hills in the 
northern division, the soil is a yellow loam, incumbent on beds 
of clay, gravel, and boulder rock, and is of a more fertile nature. 
Hydrography. 

The Don bounds the parish on the south and south-west for 
a distance of nearly seven miles, following the windings of its 
course, and on this distance, the rise on the stream from the 
top of the Cothal Mills weir, up to the haughs of men aa (the 
west boundary of the parish), is 20 feet. The parish is partly 
bounded on the east by the upper course of the burn of Rose- 
hall, and intersected by the burn of New Mills, which falls into 
the Don below Fintray house; and at this point the river is 
130 feet above sea evel On the west, it is partl bounded and 
intersected by the water of Kinmuck, which flows from the 
northern parts of the parish of Keith-hall, and falls into the 
Don below Mill of Fintray, at a point 140 feet above sea level. 
The water of the Don is abstracted for propelling the machinery 
of the Cothal Mills woollen manufactory ; and the other streams 
are utilized for propelling the machinery of three corn grinding, 
and several thrashing mills. The Don is well stocked wit 
trout of various kinds, and salmon, when floods in the river 
admit them passing the mill weirs of the manufactories in the 
parishes of Newhills and Old Machar. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 

In this parish, there is a considerable extent of ground laid 
out in large plantations, clumps, and belts, the chief portion of 
which lie along the valley of the Don, and in the north-eastern 
division of the parish. The larger plantations are those on the 
estates of Fintray house, Wester Piney, and Disblair. The 
trees in these plantations consist chiefly of Scots firs, partially 
mixed with larch, and some spruce, which are for the greater 
part full-grown trees. The plantations surrounding Fintra 

ouse contain a fine variety of old beech, ash, and other hard- 
wood trees, in clumps, belts, and solitary trees of a very orna- 
mental character. At the village of Hatton, and by the church, 
there are some younger belts and clumps of ae forest trees, 
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hedges, and some fine old ash trees, while along the valley of 
the river, by Wester Fintray, the single rows of hardwood trees, 
and some old hedges, agreeably diversify the flat appearance of 
the country, and improve the climate; and, with the larger 
plantations on the higher ground to the north, the valley of 
the Don is well sheltered. 

Botany.—The following list of plants are to be found along 
the banks of the river, and in the older plantations, and peat 
bogs :— 

Anemone nemorosa—Wood anemone. Cardamine amara—Bitter Lady’s Smock. 
Carex ampulacea—Bottle Carex. Carex curta—White Carex. 

Carec panicea—Pink-leaved Carex. Carex stellulata —Lattle Prickly Carex. 
Chrysosplenium alternifolium—Alternate-leaved Golden Saxifrage. Hicocharis 


Palustris—Creeping Spike Rush. 
aan palustre—Marsh horse-tail. Geranium sanguinum—Bloody Crane’s- 


Goodyera repens—Creeping Goodyera. Lychnis ee Robin. 

Luzula sylvatica—Great Wood Rush. Mentha hirsuta—Hairy Mint. 

Mentha arvensis—Corn Mint. Myriophyllum smecatum—Spiked Water Millfoil. 

Phalaris arundinacea—Reed Canary Grass. Polygonum bistorta—Bistort, or 
Snake Weed. 

Potamogeton rufeacens—Reddish Pond Weed. Rosa spinocessima—Burnet-leaved 
Rose. 

Spirea ulmaria— Queen of the Meadow. Stellaria holostea—Greater Stitch-wort. 

CENGE e Om eens Spirea. Valervana officonalisa—Great Wild 

erian. 
Vicia angustyfolia—Narrow-leaved Crimson Vetch. 


Farms and Farming. 
Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 
No. at a above No at an above No at bre above No atand above No. at and above 


£ 10 £ 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
20 16 31 22 17 
And three occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Fintray, year 1872-73, £6,932 7 1 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 

lands, . ‘ ; ; i ; ; ‘ . 533 6 0 

Do. Shootings and Fishings, where let, : , : 46 10 0 

Do. Mills, Manufactories, Shops, &., . é ; : 170 0 0 

Do. Railways, é ; 2 ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ 22 0 0 

Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, , 304 2 0 

Total value, : , ; : ; . £8,008 5 1 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Kintore, Wester Fintray, 
Sir William Forbes, Bart , of Craigievar, Fintray. 
The Heirs of the late George Garden of Lairshull, 
The Rev. Wilham Mearns, D.D., of Disblair. 

John Ramsay, Esq. of Straloch. 


The other Proprietors under £100 of yearly rent, are nine in number. 
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Farming.—The general duration of leases is for 19 years. 
The rotation of cropping varying from the fifth, to the sixth 
and seventh-shift course. On the loamy soils along the valley 
of the river, the sixth and the seventh course prevails, and on the 
newly improved and higher lying land to the north, the fifth 
shift course is more generally followed. This last rotation 
consists of only one oat crop after second year’s grass, followed 
by the turnip crop, then oats or barley sown down with grass 
and clover seeds; which is reckoned the best rotation where 
the soil is light and moorish, or inclined to clay, and where the 
third year’s grass frequently fails, especially when the first 
year’s crop is cut for hay; but as a rule, the larger farmers cut 
only a little for their own use. On most of the larger farms, 
the office houses are of a superior description, and contain well 
arranged byres, stables, and barn accommodation, and unless 
on a few of the smaller class of holdings, the roofs are all slated. 

Amongst the earlier pioneers of improvements on farm 
buildings in this County, was the late George Skene of Skene, 
and of Wester Fintray, in this parish, who, as an agriculturist, 
was far in advance of his time, showing spirited examples of 
farming improvements of cvery kind, and was “a liberal and 
encouraging landlord.” His plan, in reference to farm buildings, 
consisted in giving to occupants a greater interest in the im- 
provement of their farms by granting them longer leases, in 
order that they might improve, or build decent farm houses, 
as “nothing contributes more to the content and convenienc 
of a farmer, than good and well disposed of buildings. It 
elevates his mind, gives him spirit to pursue his operations 
with alacrity, and contributes in many instances to augment 
his profits. On these accounts he ought to have them, and 
indeed I never yet saw a thriving tenant who had not good 
houses. But on no account should he be induced to expend 
that stock upon building houses, which should be employed in 
extending his own proper business. It ought always to be 
done by the landlord, and in general, a good set of houses upon 
a farm will bring him much greater additional rent than the 
interest of the money expended upon them.” 

Following these remarks by Dr. Anderson (1792), which 
appear in Dr. Skene Keith’s view of the agriculture of Aber- 
deenshire (1811), we have a description of a farm house and 
offices at Wester Fintray (in the parish of Fintray), belonging 
to Geo. Skene of Skene, and in the possession ot Mr. Robert 
Walker. “The lease of this farm was for 33 years, with two 
rises of rent. For the first 11 years the rent was £130; for 
the second 11 ycars is £175; and for the last 11 years will be 
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£215, including the value of some meal and bere, converted at 
the fiar prices. The contents of it are nearly 276 acres, besides 
89 acres of moor reserved by the proprietor for planting.” This 
lease lapsed in 1822; but during the currency of the lease, the 
tenant, with the assistance of the landlord, had built— 

The farmer's house, which consisted of two stories and garrets, 
two low back wings for kitchen and brew-house, with milk 
and ale cellars adjoining the back wall, like the sculleries in 
English farm-houses, and at the back and 60 feet therefrom, 
a Square or oblong court of offices, of 130 feet in length of front, 
and 120 feet deep. “The different offices are 16 feet within, 
or 20 feet over walls in width, and from 12 to 18 feet high.” 

“The front contains an apartment for the farm servants on 
the one side, and a house for holding farm utensils on the other, 
each 20 feet by 16. Next the men’s house is an arched entry 
to the dung-yard in the middle of the court; adjoining the 
arch-way on the right, are the cart sheds, which stand in the 
front centre of the building. The whole is floored above, and 
grain lofts are in the second storey. The west wing contains 
the farmer’s stable, 46 by 16, and a common stable, 12 feet by 
16. On the end of the last is a threshing barn, which includes 
the machinery of a threshing mill, that 1s driven by water, and 
threshes eight bolls of grain in an hour. This barn is 68 feet 
long on the west wing, and extends 56 feet long along the back 
of the court. Adjoining to that end of the barn, are sheds for 
young cattle, 40 feet in Tength by 18 feet in breadth, there being 
no wall in front except pillars in the divisions. A byre on the 
end of the sheds extends along the remainder of the back part 
of the court, and the whole of the east wing, 120 feet in length, 
is filled with houses for oxen, cows, and calves, except an apart- 
ment for a wright’s table and shop, 18 feet by 20. These are 
the contents of the four sides of the court. But in the inside, 
instead of making the whole a dwng-court, the farmer has judi- 
ciously cut off about one-fourth part for the cattle, and has 
erected two rows of small sheds opposite to the large ones ; and 
when he finds the dung sufficiently treaded, it is removed into 
the open space of the inner court, which is by this means un- 
touched by the cattle. Besides the accommodation by the 
houses of this court, another row of offices stands parallel to 
the east wing, and at 30 feet distance from it, so as to allow a 
loaded cart to the stack-yard, which adjoins the back court ; 
also a store-room for turnips is built in line of the back wall 
In this row a large cow-house for feeding cattle with turnips, 
17} feet broad by 64 feet long, to which there is access from 
the turnip store-room, has a division (or passage in front) for 
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the servants to earry the turnips into stone troughs, into which 
water can be introduced at pleasure, and is one of the best 
models of a house for feeding cattle in the kingdom. On the 
end of it are other two cow-houses (provincially named byres), 
for more black cattle ; and adjoining are three poultry houses, 

“This description will show that the farmers of this County 
not only have better farm houses and offices than formerly, but 
also that in a county in which cattle are reared in great num- 
bers, and turnips are now raised for feeding them, a great deal 
more accommodation is requisite than is necessary in the corn- 
raising counties of Scotland.” 

“The total advance made by the proprietor was about one 
year and a half of the present rent (£175), beside the old dead 
inventory, with wood from his own forest for roofing, and the 
price of foreign wood for doors and windows of the farm house. 
All these offices are stob-thatched at present, ze. are covered 
with a coat of straw, a foot thick, fixed to the roof. Lately, a 
slated kiln barn was attached to the west wing, with granary 
and an iron plated kiln in one end, capable of drying three 
quarters of era at a time, which cost £150 And the farm 
house and whole offices could not now be built for £1,000.” 

Nineteen years after the lapse of the thirty-three years’ lease, 
the present farm houses of Wester Fintray were built (1842), 
on plans prepared by the writer, but only the general outline 
and arrangements of the building were adhered to, as the in- 
ternal details were so altered by the tenant and a local factor, 
who, in their experience, had learned nothing but the old beaten 
pee of but-and-ben houses for farmers, and cramped “ double- 

eaded byres” for their beasts. The building 1s an oblong 
square, divided by a centre wing and two dung-courts, with open 
cart passages at each end of the front building. On the extreme 
angles at the back of the building, there are large storehouses 
for turnips, and a projecting central back wing contains the 
unthrashed corn-barn, and the machinery of the thrashing mill, 
which is propelled by water. The centre of the north wing is 
occupied by the straw-barn and corn-dressing room, and the 
remainder of it right and left by the byres. The east and west 
wings are occupied as byres, while the central wing contains 
the cart-sheds, with granary loft over, and the front wing is 
occupied as the farm horse stable, implement and calves houses. 
The whole is built of grey granite in regular coursed scabble- 
faced blocks, with pick-dressed corners, lintels, and skew-tabling. 
All the roofs are slated, and inside partition walls are carried 
up to the roofs throughout the buildings, except in the east 
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and west byre wings. The buildings cost about £1,600, exclusive 
of carriages which were performed by the tenant. The timber 
used throughout was the best Birsemore, Aboyne Scots fir. 
By the original plan, water was to be introduced to every part 
of the building ; but this proposal was only partially carried out. 

Herds of pure short horns are not numerous, but noné for 
the true blue colour of its blood can be compared with that at 
Seatiton, belonging to Messrs. Amos and Anthony Cruickshank. 
Their herd dates from 1835, and their annual sales from 1842. 
They commenced with stock from the Ury and Eden herds, 
followed by the matchless Matadore from Booth’s Hopewell 
blood, then the Baron followed by Master Butterfly I1., bought 
at Mr. Majoribanks sale at Bushy Grove for 400 guineas, bein 
the highest priced bull that ever came to the north of Scotland. 
Almost every year the Messrs. Cruickshank regenerates their 
stock by fresh blood, both in the male and female line, that can 
be procured from the best herds in the kingdom. On their 
combined farms of Seatiton, Blair, and Mains of Udny, they 
usually have from 300 to 400 pedigrce cows. At their first 
public sale, in 1842, they disposed of eight animals, and at their 
annual sales now, they dispose of from 50 to 60 young bulls, at 
an average price of 40 to 50 guineas a-head ; and a like number 
are annually sold by private bargain. In 1867, a bull calf, 11 
months old, was sold for 150 guineas ; a lot of five heifers was 
sold to the Earl of Clancarty for 650 guineas, and a lot of 10 to 
Mr. Majoribanks for 1,000 guineas. 

Most of the principal farms are substantially enclosed by 
stone dykes. There are few hedges of any kind, but here and 
there some wire fences have come into use, which are put up 
to be removed, as occasion requires them to be, from field to 
field, or allowed to stand permanently. They are, however, 
in the best form, poor substitutes for stone fences or hedges, 
where stones are plentiful, and shelter for cattle stock is of so 
much importance. 

There are three corn-grinding mills in the parish, and the 
large woollen manufactory at Cothal Mills, with a powerful 
waterfall, employs over 100 hands, chiefly in the manufacture 
of winceys. At the hamlet of Hatton, which stands beside the 
church, there are merchants’ and tradesmen’s shops, and a 

rinting press, with some neat-looking cottages. Population 
in 1871, 115. 
Mansion Houses. 

Fintray House stands on the lower slope of well-wooded 
ag overlooking the valley of the Don. It is built in the 

udor style of architecture, and is a large modern and commo- 
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dious mansion.“ Disblair Cottage is a neat residence, and the 
- House of Lairshill is let along with the farm. 

The Manse is an elegant residence, with six acres of good 
glebe land attached. The Church was built in 1821, and is a com- 
modious building, capable of containing a congregation of 800. 


Roads. 


The public road from Keith-hall to Aberdeen intersects the 
parish from west to east. The Parkhill Station, on the Formar- 
tine and Buchan Railway, is within about one mile of the eastern 
boundary, and it is 74 miles from Aberdeen; the New Machar 
Station (on the same line), is within two miles of the Disblair 
boundary, and it is 114 miles The church of Fintray is within 
about one mile of the Kinaldie Station on the Great North of 
Scotland Railway, which is 10 miles from Aberdeen, and access 
to it is obtained by a temporary-looking iron girder bridge of 
two arches across the Don, near to Mill of Fintray. The west- 
ern division of the parish lies opposite to the burgh of Kintore, 
and the railway station there, also on the Great North Line, 
is 13} miles from Aberdecn, and the access to it, from Wester 
Fintray, is by a ford and ferry-boat on the river. 


Fuirs, Inns, and Alehouses. 
There are three annual Fairs held at Hatton on the Ist 
Saturdays of February, April, and December There is one 
Inn or Alehouse at Hatton. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF FINTRAY, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 1l4ra MAY, 1871. 
Receipts from Assessments, : : ‘ . £346 8 24 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 21 16 44 














£368 4 7 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £273 4 9 
Medical Rehef, . . ; : ; ‘ . 10 1 3 
Management, . , : : ; ; ‘ 32 17 54 
Balance in hand, . ‘ ‘ ; 52 1 1 
£368 4 7 





ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4tn MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861 
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1,003 6 25 31 35 2 0 ] 0 3 
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The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two 
elected members or managers on the Board. 


Il.—CIVIL HISTORY. 


“ By charter, John, second Earl of Huntedon, and Lord of the 
Garioch, granted Norman Leslie, son of Malcolm,* the land of 
Lesseline (Leslie) and others ; to be held by him and his heirs, 
and of the granter and his heirs, in fee and heritage in terms 
of the charter; the gift of the church of Lesseline excepted, 
which the said Norman gave to the Abbey of Lindors (within 
the diocese of St. Andrews); the said Earl grants also to the 
said Norman the whole land of Caskyben (Keith-hall), to aug- 
ment the foresaid lands of Lesseline, the grantee performing in 
return the service of the fee of one knight. This document 
is dated 1224, and the witnesses are, amongst others, John, 
then Abbot of Lundors, and Alexander of Lamington (Fintray), 
being a part of Caskyben and of the abbacy lands which lay 
north of the Tay. At the Reformation, the Abbey of Lindores 
was suppressed, and the abbacy lands were erected mto a tem- 
poral lordship in favour of Leslie, Lord of Lindores,”. who 
acquired from the Crown an heritable right to collect the feu- 
duties formerly paid by the vassals of that abbacy, and to ac- 
count for the same to the Crown. That part of the abbacy’s 
right which lay north of the Tay was afterwards acquired by 
the family of Craigievar, who, as heritable collectors, have ever 
since uplifted these feu-duties, accounted and paid them to the 
Exchequer, and received for that trouble an annual allowance 
of £5 sterling. The sum thus paid to the Exchequer is £73 
13s. Lid.+ 


It] —ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tse Northern Abbey of Lindores is said to have stood where 
the [principal burying ground of the parish now is, and the 
buildings are supposed to have been erected about the year 
1386, from a stone bearing that date which was found in the 
churchyard walls. There are now no vestiges of the building 
above ground, but foundations of the walls occasionally inter- 

* ‘* These were the promeneas of the Earls of Rothes, and Lords of Lin- 


dores and Ballincreich, in Fifeshire.”—Jamieson’s Culdees, pp. 128, 129. 
+ Statistical Account of Fintray, 1840, p. 174. 
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rupt the diggingtof graves The Parish Church* is a handsome 
edifice ; but it is not very well situated for the parishioners in 
the north and eastern districts of the parish. The stipend is 
128 bolls meal, 128 bolls barley, payable by the fiars’ prices of 
the County, and £8 6s. 8d. money, for communion elements. 
The Manse and domestic offices are valued at £32 a-year, and 
the Glebe and garden at £16 17s 6d. The nieoehial school- 
master’s house and garden are valued at £10 

School Bourd —There are tive members upon the Board— 
Colonel Ramsay of Straloch is chairman ; ie. H Ogston, 
clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 3d per £. Bible and Cate- 
chism taught At present there is but one school in the 
parish under the Board, with 90 male scholars and 35 females, 
with male and female teachers Population of the parish in 
1871, 1,108. 

Parochial Registers —The oldest register belonging to the 
kirk-session begins on the 25th May, 1662, but only fragments 
thereof have been preserved, and all are in loose shects The 
register of baptisms appear pretty complete since the year 
1728, but otherwise they are defective. Minutes have been 
kept, but seldom entered into a book, previous to the year 1795, 
since which time regular records have been kept. 

Mortifiations, Gc —The late Rev Dr Morrison of Disblair 
mortified the suin of £200, the interest of which 1s paid to the 
teacher of a school at Disblair A blacksmith, who died some 
years ago, left £70 sterling, the mterest of which is applied to 
the education of poor children, and clothing aged females be- 
longing to the parish , and another blacksinith, in like man- 
ner, disposed to the kirk-session, feu duties to the value of 
£10 13s 6d a-year, for similar charitable purposes 

Amount of monies received from church collections by the 
kirk-session during the year ended 14th May,1871,£20 15s 63d, 
whereof £5 1s 5d was expended on the relief of the poor 


TV —ANTIQUITIES 


THE parish school stands on the site of St. Giles, in Hatton, 
where the Abbot of Lindores had a summer seat St. Medden 


* Anno 1703.—‘‘ This church has an isle for this family (Sir Wilham 
Forbes of Craigievar), wherem there 1s also a room for their use ; and, again, 
within 1t, a hearth and cupboard, etc , so that people may eat and drink, and 
even smoak in it if they will, a profaneness unheard of throughout all anti- 
quity; and (un)worthy of the age wherein we live, for, since the Revolution, 
the like liberty has been taken as to several churches 1n the south, as particu- 
larly Newbottle and. . . . .’—View of the Diocese of Aberdeen 
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is the tutelar saint. The minister has in his possession a silver 
cup, belonging to the parish, bearing date 1632, which tradi- 
tion says was formed from a silver head of St. Medden, which, 
in the days of Popish superstition, was wont to be carried 
through the parish in procession, for the purpose of regulating 
the weather, as circumstances might require. 

In the year 1810, William Anderson, farmer in Hatton of 
Fintray, began to cut down his crop with a scythe instead of a 
sickle, hick was then the common mode of cutting down crop 
all over Aberdeenshire. 


FIARS’ PRICES OF GRAIN IN ABERDEENSHIRE 


FOR YEARS AND CROPS 1853 TO 1862 INCLUSIVE. 





CROPA. 1853 | 1854 | 1855 | 1856 | 1857 | 1858 | 1859 | 1860! 1861 | 1862 

sdjs djs djs djsdjis d.js djsdjs d iad 

Wheat—lst quality with fodder, . 42 6|460/46 4/)55 7 | 496/59 8 | 472 
Do. without fodder, .| 580} 63 7/69 2/386 6/380/3910)43 7/|420)54 8] 422 

2nd quality with todder, . - 882/40 6152 4/447] 5011) 424 

Do. without fodder, . ° : 802/|34 0/40 4/371] 4611 | 87 4 
Pease— . . 1. 2 2 «© we 89 2|37 4/39 0/38011/ 300/31 9/33 7|879/)88 5| 860 
Malt—Duty included, .. . 588/63 2/66 4|62 0/580/58 3) 60 2) 652/57 1/596 
Oate—1st quality with fodder, . 36.6) 82 4/385 2/26 6| 2781/27 0/33 0/806) 26 0} 262 
Do. without fodder, 25 6| 26 4/27 2/20 0/198/20 6/21 0/| 280/20 6; 208 

2nd quality with fodder, . 356 | 31 4/84 2)25 6) 270/26 0/82 0) 200) 25 0/| 252 

Do. without fodder,. .|246|25 4/26 2/19 0/190/19 6'20 0/216/19 6/198 
Barley—with fodder, . - » »{470/3610!43 7 | 4010) 342/81 0,438 4/860) 32 6/3811 
Do without fodder,. .. . 38 0 | 3110/37 1/35 4/272/25 6; 32 4/306) 27 6; 261 
Bear—ist quality with fodder, . 400/36 6/43 9/40 3;350/30 0/41 2/846) 8110/2908 
Do thout fodder, . 870; 81 6/37 3/34 9/280)24 6/30 2/290] 2610); 243 

2nd quahty with fodder, 448/35 0/42 3/138 9/840) 20 0| 3010/3830] 380 6/279 

Do thout fodder, . 35 8/30 0/35 9/33 3/270)23 6] 2810) 276/25 6| 229 
Beans— . . . 2 «© © 43 0 | 41 10 ' 32 10 | 2811| 310{ 382 2/36 6/|3850/ 386 5 | 3832 
Oat Meal, per 140 Ibs., 200/19 1/22 0/1611/152/15 0/16 4{196|16 8|164 





The Grain is computed by the Imperial Quarter ; the Meal by the Boll of 140 Imperial Pounds, 


FIARS’ PRICES OF GRAIN IN ABERDEENSHIRE 


FOR YEARS AND CROPS 1863 TO 1872 INCLUSIVE. 








OROPS. 1863 | 1864 | 1865 | 1866 | 1867 |} 1868 | 1869 | 1870 | 1871 | 1872 
s d/s d.jsd jad i|sdis dis. d/s d.js dls. d 
Wheat—-1st qosey with fodder, .| 44 3/86 4] 570 64 8 57 6/61 0 

Do without fodder, . | 38 9/ 3010/48 0/528) 6210\/48 8/88 0/48 5/52 0/44 8 

2nd quality with fodder, .| 82 9/32 5/524 60 0 54 716410 . 
Do without fodder, .| 27 %3/|2611/4341469/482/44 0]84 0/45 714510188 8 
Pease— . ... . « « « «}80 0/28 6/389/391/424/)40 81299 7!3510/38 9/8210 
Malt—Duty included, . . . .{5510|60 0|600/711{705!/7110/6910|72 7/55 2/72 1 
Oate—Ilst quality with fodder, .|22 9/22 6/380 /|840|327(|4410/27 $182 4182 7/| 2810 
Do. without fodder, .|16 9/16 6| 230 | 240} 251/2710/19 9/28 4/22 7/22 1 
2nd quality with fodder, ,|21 9/21 6|824/330/]307143 4/25 913010/381 1197 4 
Do. without fodder, .|/15 9/15 0/|224/2380/ 281/96 4/18 8) 2110/21 1/20 7 
Barley—with fodder, . . . .{8010/28 3/3872/4441417/55 6/34 9139 0/8810/82 2 
Do. without fodder, . . . .|26 4/22 9)2821344/351/)39 5/28 8/31 0 10|26 5 
Bear—1st quality with fodder, . |} 2910/27 5/)358/426/389/54 6/34 6/37 8/87 8/8111 
Do. without fodder, ./|24 4/2111 / 268 | 326) 823/38 6/28 0/20 8/28 8/96 2 
2nd quality with fodder, ./|28 6/| 2511/85 0 | 416/| 878/53 0/88 0/35 9/85 9/80 5 
Do. without fodder, .{23 0/20 5/260 | 3816) 309/87 0/26 6/27 9/26 9/2 8 
Beants— . . . . . 2 80 0/27 6/3886 | 894/416) 43 9/29 5/89 5/87 1/88 9 
Oat Meal, per 140 lbs, . . . 18 3/12 6/170/)197/| 211/20 8/15 83/16 5/1611/18 6 
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Fiars’ Prices “ire struck by a jury of 15, whereof not fewer 
than eight shall be heritors, shall be summoned to “ pass upon 
the inquest, and return their verdict on the evidence, or their 
own proper knowlege concerning the fiars for the preceding 


crop. 

There is some doubt about the precise etymological significa- 
tion of the word fiars, although some are inclined to identify it 
with the word fiar known to lawyers, which we do not consider 
Satisfactory, and the most satisfactory elucidation of the 
mystery appears to be that given by Paterson, who has stated 
that the word “ fiars” is derived from the French word “ feu7,” 
signifying “ proportion,” or “ average,” which conveys all the 
meaning of Fiars’ Prices, especially when we look to the old 
modes of spelling the word which prevailed throughout the 
country, such as feires, feirs, pheiris, phears, phyars, and, lat- 
terly fiars, and now jiars. 

It is said that Fiars’ Prices were first struck in the county of 
Aberdeen in 1705, but the “ Act declaring and appointing the 
Manner of Striking the Sheriff-Fiars ” is dated the 21st Decem- 
ber, 1723, and it is called the “ Act of Sederunt,” which de- 
clares that the fiars shall be yearly struck betwixt the 4th of 
February and 1st March, but the alteration of the style since 
the passing of the Act now allows to the 12th March. 

This Act of Sederunt contains great defects, and some un- 
just eee and does not at al eg the procedure fol- 
owed in the different counties in striking the fiars. The pro- 
ceedings in most counties vary 1n areas many of them are 
contradictory, and have established themselves in form alto- 
gether apart from the rules laid down in the Act of Sederunt, 
as the following abstract of procedure in three different Coun- 
ties in Scotland will show — 

Aberdeenshire—Schedules of evidence used are proved on 
oath of witnesses. Jury determine first and ee qualities 
on the evidence given. Fiars struck are wheat, Ist and 2nd 

uality, with and without fodder ; pease, without haulm ; malt, 

uty included ; oats, Ist and 2nd quality, with and without 
fodder ; barley, with and without fodder ; bear or bere, Ist and 
2nd quality, with and without fodder; beans, without haulm ; 
and oatmeal. Expenses of witnesses partially paid. 

Haddingtonshire——Grain sold out of county, seed corn, and 

ain sold on credit, are excluded. Fiars struck are wheat, 

arley, and oats, Ist, 2nd, and 8rd quality of each. Witnesses 
are cited proportionally from different districts of the county, 
to deliver by a given day lists of the quantities, kinds, and 
prices of their transactions admissible in evidence, and to ar- 
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pear on the last Friday of February to depone to the accuracy 
thereof. Sheritf Clerk carefully strikes averages by taking 
total quantities and total prices ; and, ascertaining the medium 
price, then finding the abies price of all above and all below 
medium price. To each of these averages he adds 24 per cent., 
and the results form respectively 1st, 2nd, and 3rd fiars, which 
are announced publicly by the Sheriff on the 1st Thursday of 
March. 

Ross and Cromarty Shires.—Fiars are struck for the com- 
bined counties. The lists comprehend Ist and 2nd cur of 
wheat; Ist and 2nd quality of oats; one each of barley, bere 
or bigg, pease, beans, rye, oatmeal, barleymeal, and malt No 
schedules are issued to witnesses, who are selected from far- 
mers, corn dealers, millers, and distillers. Formerly, exported 

ain was not admitted in evidence, but now all transactions 
In grain are admitted under certain deductions as to interest 
and expenses 

Some are of opinion that the custom of striking Fiars’ Prices 
had its origin in connection with the tithes or teinds, which, 
from an early period, were set apart for the support of the 
clergy, and some are of opinion that the practice was first 
instituted for the purpose of assessing the value of victual 
rents payable to the Crown, and that this was done at the 
instance of the Court of Exchequer, on data furnished by 
Sheriffs of counties. In support of the former view, a number 
of writers are of opinion that the institution of tithes, or tenths, 
has a scriptural source, and that the obligation of the laity for 
payment of such for the support of the clergy “is of Divine 
appointment and authority ;” other writers dispute this view, 
and hold “ the payment of tithes to have been devised and 
enforced by man alone,” founding on the Act 1584, Cap. 22, 
which contains the first allusion to the fiars, under which “a 
commission was granted to the auditors of Exchequer to sett 
and appoint certaine indifferent commoun prices as near as 
may be to the feires of the countries.” 

or half a century after the adoption of Protestantism in 
this country, the support of its ministers was barely provided 
for, and they continued in that state down to the date of the 
Union, during which time their stipends were paid by collectors 
appointed by Commissioners under the statutes dealing with 
their case. In 1707, an Act was passed, “ by which the juris- 
diction in all questions relating to the tithes, or teinds, was 
transferred to and vested in the Court of Session.” Since that 
date the rights of the clergy have been fully recognised, and 
in many cases they are found to be in the full enjoyment of 
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the whole of the teinds of the parish, and that, under the Act 
Geo. IIT., Cap. 138, “all their stipends are ordained to be veri- 
fied in grain or victual, converted into money, according to the 
highest fiars of the County fixed by the Sheriff” 


PARISH OF FORGUE. 





PRESBYTERY OF TURRIFF—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 





Etymology. 


THE ancient name of this parish is Forrig, as appears on two 
communion cups :—* GIFFIT TO GOD Anp His CHURCH. 
Be JAMES CREIGHTOUN. or FRENDRAUEGHT.,To. THE. 
KIRK. or FORRIG., 1633” The mouths of these cups are of 
beaten silver, and the pillars are tastefully ornamented by leaves 
and tendrils of the vinc. Ona baptismal font of beaten silver, 
but without date, the Crichton arms and motto a pear on the 
bottom of it, with the following inscription round its edge :— 
“GIFFIT TO GOD Anp His. CHURCH or FORGUE,, By. 
: one VISCOUNT. or FRENDRAUGHT. LORD. CRICH- 
ONEK.”* 


Boundaries. 


The parish is bounded on the north by the parishes of Rothie- 
may and Inverkeithney in Banffshire ; on the east by the parish 
of Auchterless ; on the south by the parishes of Culsalmond 
and Insch, and on the west by the parishes of Drumblade and 
Huntly. 

Extent. 


Its extreme length from south to north, in a direct line, 
from the water of Ury at Auchentender, to the Doveran at 
Corneyhaugh, is fully 9 miles; and its extreme breadth, also 
in a fea line, from east to west, from Gariochsford to the 
Corse of Kinnoir, is nearly 8 miles. The whole area of the 
parish is computed to be 17,3794 acres. 

* «* From the difference of spelling, the fair inference is, that the cups were 
presented at an earlier period, and the basin at a later ; and from the addition 
of the title to the imscription on the basin, and the omussion of 1t altogether on 


the cups, the Crichton family must have been ennobled between these periods.” 
—Statistical Account of Forgue, 1842. 
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° Topography. 

The general appearance of the parish is undulatory, but the 
chief features consist of the two central valleys formed by the 
burns of Bognie and Frendraught, which, after their confluence 
at Mill of Forgue, form the burn of Forgue and Inverkeithney. 
On the south-west point of the western ridge of Yonder Bognie, 
stands the Foreman Hill (1,130 feet above sea level, and the 
highest land in the parish), with the Doveran running along 
its western base. the central ridge rises with gentle slopes 
from the Mill of Forgue, by the Raich and Comisty Hills, to 
the Corse of Monellie, and terminate in the Bisset Hills, which 
are bounded on the south by the water of Ury and the cheer- 
less glen of Foudland. The eastern ridge is formed by the 
lower rounded hills of Drumblair, Largue, Balgaveny, and 
Auchaber, which run in a southerly direction, and converging 
with the central ridge, also terminate in the Bisset Hills west 
of the source of the Ythan. The lowermost point in the parish 
on the water of Ury at Auchentender, is 538 feet above sea 
level, and the highest point on the stream at Bainshole, is 
635 feet. The lowermost point on the Ythan, at the influx of 
the burn of Ault-davie, near to the Statio ad Ithunum, opposite 
Glenmailen, is 508 feet, and the wells of Ythan, or source of 
the river, is 768 feet. The summit of the road from Hawkhall, 
to the glens of Foudland, at the Bisset Moss, is 917 feet. The 
lowermost point on the Inverurie and Forgue road at Mill of 
Gariochsford, 1s 419 feet, and the summit of this road in the 
Den of Largue, is 577 feet ; the bridge of Place Mill 1s 315 feet, 
the junction of the Turriff road, at Boyndsmill, is 321 feet ; the 
bridge of Forgue, near the church, 1s 248 feet ; and the termi- 
nation of this road, at Bognie-brae Inn, is 368 feet above sea 
level. The confluence of the burns of Forgue and Frendraught, 
at Mill of Forgue is about 232 feet, which is near to the lowest 
a in the parish; the church of Forgue is about 260 feet; the 

ridge over the burn of Cobairdy, which forms the southern 
boundary of the parish, on the Huntly and bridge of Marnoch 
road, is 310 feet ; and the north boundary of the parish on this 
road, at Yonder Bognie, is 354 feet. e lowermost point 
on the Doveran at Bognie’s Ca’, 1s 242 feet, and the houses of 
Corneyhaugh, are 290 feet above sea level. 


Geology and Soils. 


Following the general description of the topographical 
features of the parish, we next come to notice the rocky masses, 
accidental minerals, superficial layers, and deposits which form 
the various hills and valleys of the district. The chief strata 
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beinz that of thetgreywacke and clay-slate which is everywhere 
largely developed. On the western division it appears on the 
southern and also on western base of the Foreman, and on the 
eastern hills of the Largue and Balgaveny, while on the inter- 
vening hills, and in the valleys, the rock appears in many places. 
The higher hills of the Bisset, which form the southern division 
of the parish, are all composed of this rock, and the clay slate, 
from the minuteness of its component grains, appears in general 
to be very schistose. In regard to its general appearance, and 
wherever the rock has been wrought, or laid open by accidental 
circumstances, it presents much the same mineral character, 
and consists of a slate formed of minute micaceous scales, 
mostly of a blue lead colour, but sometimes of a brown, and 
where this latter coloured rock occurs, there are minute veins 
and layers of quartz charged with ferruginous matter; much 
of the rock is then found in a decomposed state. On the Lamb- 
hill, a middle southern offshoot of the Bissets, the slate has 
been partially wrought for roofing purposes, and in it some iron 
yrites of a brown and pale brassy colour are to be found in 
imbedded cubes, and in various stages of decomposition. Al- 
teruating with the greywacke are to be found beds, or veins of 
limestone, which seem to run across the country from the 
Knock-hill in Banffshire, in a south-easterly direction towards 
Benachie, and of this there are good indications of the veins 
which are to be found at Pitfancy in this parish, and beyond 
it, in Drumblade, Insch, Premuay, and at Pittodrie, on the 
borders of Chapel of Garioch. The Pitfancy limestone was at 
one time worked, but, as it occupies a very low situation, and 
as the strata appeared oy in a vertical position, underlying 
large masses of superincumbent matter, the workings have for 
a long time been abandoned. In colour, the limestone was 
bluish-grey, and contained small veins of calcareous spar, some 
mica, and large quantities of argillaceous matter. Slight traces 
of magnesian limestone are to be found on the north ridge of 
the Foreman, and some veins of the crystalline limestone rock 
can be traced on the Raich hills, east of the Bog-coop wood. 
The remaining stratitied rock which we have to notice as 
occuring in this parish, is that of a fine variety of granitic 
gneiss, which appears on the Well-bog, and the northern ridge 
of the Yonder Bognie Hills, but it only occupies a small extent, 
of surface. It is to be found in masses, at a very high level, on 
the east face of the hills, and in fragmentary blocks on the west. 
The rock consists of the usual ternary te dar of felspar, 
quartz, and mica, and is formed of a minutely laminated aggre- 
gate, in which the three minerals are blended through each 
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other. It is small granular, and, in colour, it is greyish, or 
yellowish-white, with some faint flesh-red shades, which in- 
dicate the existence of the porphyritic variety. In some of the 
small quarry workings which have been made, the stratified 
disposition of the rock becomes obscure, and, on exposure to 
the atmosphere, it loses its transparency, the felspar withers 
away, and the quartz stands out. in stronger relief. 

In some places bordering on the parish of Inverkeithney on 
the north, syenitic greenstone is to be found, and is the only un- 
stratified rock which appears in the parish. This rock occurs 
in boulder masses, and occupies but a small space. It is in 
general a compound of hornblende, and felspar, with few 
varieties in its mincralogical composition. The hornblende is 
of a darkish-green colour, with some lighter shades ; the felspar 
is greyish-white, but it is frequently greenish-grey and brown, 
and, in size, its component parts vary from small to large 
Boatnel with a granitic structure, aud veins of quartz, red 

emalite, and heavy spar 

Deposits of unconsolidated matter cxist all over the parish. 
Peat, which at one time seemed to have formed the chief 
alluvial accumulations on the Bisset Hills, is now nearly ex- 
hausted, and fuel can only be obtamed at much labour and 
expense. On the partially decomposed slate, pebbly gravel, 
and gravelly clay, and along the ae of the streams and 
small rivulets, there are dcep beds of loamy soil, clay, moss, 
and sand, all differing in extent, in relation to the size of the 
adjoining streams, and partaking of the quality of the several 
individual rocks, or strata throughout its course. 

Soils —The soil in the valleys is generally of a fertile descrip- 
tion. On the lower rounded hill slopes of a clay-slate country, 
and where there is a proper proportion of alluminous matter 
eae to the quartz, the soil is very productive ; and on the 
higher hills, where there is a want of silicious matter in the 
soul, although it be not characterised by much tenacity, the 
roots of vegetables cannot penetrate, therefore, it is often sterile, 
and does not repay the labour of the agriculturalist. 


Hydrography. 

The Doveran bounds the parish for about a mile, on the north. 
The water of Ury divides it from the parishes of Insch and 
Culsalmond for stout 24 miles on the south. The Ythan has 
its source on the eastern slopes of the Bisset Hills, and has an 
easterly course within the parish of about a mile and a half. 
The burn of Frendraught flows from the interior of the eastern 
division of the parish, and, along with its tributary burns of 
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Aucharnie and fargue, drains the chief portion of that division. 
That portion of the parish which lies to the east of the ridge of 
the Largue is bounded by the burns of Balgaveny and Gariochs- 
ford, which unite below the mill of the latter place, and form a 
polly large uae of the Ythan, at Knockleith, in Auchter- 
ess. The burn of Forgue (in its upper course, Drumdollo), 
forms the west boundary of the parish with Drumblade, and its 
chief tributary stream, the burn of Cobairdy, forms the south 
boundary with the parishes of Drumblade and Huntly. The 
burns of Forgue and Frendraught unite in the picturesque 
valley below Little Forgue, after which the confluent stream 
has but a short course till it falls into the Doveran at the 
church of Inverkeithney. 

These streams, along with numerous perennial springs, some 
of them slightly tainted with iron ore, abundantly supply the 
parish with water for all domestic purposes, and, as the gather- 
ing grounds are comparatively free of animal contamination, 
and the chemical character of the rocks tree of saline, or soluble 
mineral impregnations, the water which issues from the clay 
slate is clear, palatable, and well-adapted for domestic purposes. 
Most of the streams are well stocked with the common burn 
trout, and the Doveran, which abounds with salmon, sea, and 
common trout, affords exccllent rod-fishing. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


The southern base and hill slopes of the Foreman are covered 
by the plantations and woods of Cobairdy, and here the planted 
ground extends to the summit of the hill) The lower grounds 
around the mansion house are finely laid out with belts, and 
rows of old hardwood trees, and some well-kept beech hedges, 
while the lower hill slopes are covered with full-grown trees, 
which consist of larch, partially mixed with Scots firs, and some 
fine spruce trees in the sheltered places The higher slopes of 
the hill, and towards the summit, the trees consist of larch, but 
at such an elevation, they barely cover the ground, and are 
only low weather-beaten bushes. On the northern face of the 
Foreman, and on the ridge of the Bognie Hills, which are par- 
tially covered with larch and Scots firs of various ages, the trees 
stand in a neglected condition for want of proper fencing, 
while on the lower steep slopes of Corneyhaugh, lying towards 
the Doveran, most of the older Scots firs and larch woods have 
recently been cut down, and the ground replanted. 

On the Mains of Bognie, there are some rows and belts of fine 
old beech and elm trees, and some old neglected thorn hedges, 
with bushes of natural-grown alders and willow trees along the 


ead 
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burn of Forgue. At the church, there are some fine old hard- 
wood trees, while lower down the valley, and on the left bank 
of the stream, are the ornamental grounds of Haddo, the 
mansion house of which stands very near to the Inverkeithney 
boundary of the parish. 

On the central ridge, or division, are the extensive Scots fir 
and larch plantations on Little Forgue, Conland, Bog-coop, the 
Raich and Comisty Hills, which are all conjoined with the older 
woods surrounding the house of Frendraught, the ancient seat 
of the Crichtons. These plantations are of various ages, the 
younger trees generally occupying the ground which had been 
cleared within the past 40 years of a crop of old wood. 

The older wood, now standing, is that which is to be found 
in the grounds of Frendraught,* and here there are some re- 
markably fine specimens of beech and other hardwood trees, 
and larch, with some spruce and Scots firs, which have been 
left around the mansion. Some years ago, a new approach-road 
was male to Frendraught, and the mains-farm remodelled by 
new enclosures, composed of stone dykes and thorn hedges, 
which have added much to improve the appearance of this 
finely situated, but much neglected place To the south of the 
Frendraught woods, but at some distance therefrom, are some 
small clumps and belts around the mansion house of Corse, and 
some hedge-row belts on Monellie, bordering on the parish of 
Drumblade. In the lower valley of the burn of Frendraught, 
around Boyne’s Mill, there are some tine old ash and elm trees, 
and old thorn hedges, and here, in the centre of this small pro- 
perty, in a clump of hardwood trees, a colony of rooks (Corvus 
haar ) have formed one of the few establishments of the 

ind in the country, where they experience much forbearance, 
and, as the farmer’s friend in seed-time, they are never allowed 
to smell anything stronger than the not unpleasant odours of 
the malt-kilns of Glendronach, and the rather stronger and less 
agreeable perfumes arising from the extensive piggeries, and 
bullock-feeding establishment attached to the distillery, smells 
which, in a “ mochy morning,” are sometimes felt for miles up 
and down the glen, just as the wind blows. 

Along the eastern valley of the burn of Drumblair and 


* ‘On the property of Mr Morison of Bognie, there are many thriving 
plantations of natural wood. Upon hills and waste ground, there are 10 different 
enclosures, pores about 300 acres, covered with various kinds of fir, and 
hardwood interspersed, where the sol admits Near to Frendraught house, and 
upon an outfarm, occupied by the same proprietor, there are about 12 different 
divisions or patches of better ground, containing about 50 acres enclosed, and 
beautifully covered with larix, hardwood, and other varieties of trees.”—Sir 
John Sinclair’s Statistical Account, Vol. XII., p. 284. 
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Largue, there fre numerous hedges, poe ca trees, belts, and 
clumps of various kinds of trees at Place Mill, Drumblair, Temple- 
land, and in the Den of Largue. These plantations have been 
mostly formed on steep banks and waste land, and are all upon 
a small scale, but they have done much to improve the climate ; 
while the larger plantations, on the higher eastern ridge of 
Balgaveny, and on the table-land of Aucharnie and Auchaber, 
have improved the appearance of the district, and now aftord 
valuable shelter to the adjoining land on this rather high lying 
division of the parish. 

On the bare hills of the Bisset, some years ago, an attempt 
was made to raise forest trees from seed, and a large extent of 
ground was enclosed by turf dykes, chiefly tor the purpose of 
Peers the hills from being skinned of turfs for fuel. The 

ower parts of the ground has an elevation of about 700 feet, and 

the higher reaches to about, 1,000, and the whole has no shelter 
from much higher hills or trees of any kind, the higher portions 
of the ground being fully exposed to the north, and the lower, 
to the westerly winds which sweep through the glens of Foud- 
land These bills are covered with two or three inches of moss 
and moorish soil, with patches here and there of deeper moss, 
and some gritty soil formed of decomposed slate. The subsoil 
being composed chiefly of small compact fragments of the 
underlying slate rock of the district 

The seeds planted were chiefly Scots fir and larch, and, as it 
is generally believed that seedlings of spontaneous growth will 
live where nursery-raised plants will die, they did live, the 
seeds germinated freely, but, owing to the lightness of the soil, 
and the want of a closer surface sward, which consisted chiefly 
of stunted heather in tufts and patches, the young plants be- 
came sickly, and died away Latterly, a portion of the ground 
has been replanted with larch; but, without some process of 
loosening, or stirring the subsoil, larch, or almost any other kind 
of forest tree, will not succeed 

Botany.—Few rare plants have been discovered in this parish, 
but the following will show that the district is not devoid of 
interest in this department of natural history :— 

Agrimonia eupatoria—Common Agrimony. Alchemilla Alpina—Alpine Lady’s 


Mantle 
Anagallis arvensis—Common Scarlet Pimpernel. Anagalls cerulea—Blue Pim- 


pernel. 
Bryonia divica—Red-berried Bryony. Butomus umbellatus—Common Flowering 
Rush 


ush. 

Campanula patula—Spreading Bell-flower. Colchicum autumnale—Autumn Col 
chicum. 

Cerastium arvense—Field Mouse-ear, Uhick-weed. Cnicus eriophorus—Wolly- 
headed Thistle. 
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Sac i aa mon Viper’s-bugloss. Hguisetum sylvaticum—W ood Horse- 
tai 


Genista Anglica—Needle Green-wood, Thorny-broom. Geranium sylvaticum— 
Wood Crane’s-bill. 

aes pementes Mendoy Crane’s-bill. Gnaphalium sylvaticum—Highland 

weed. 

Gnaphalium Germanicum—Common Cudweed. Habenaria viridis—Green 
Habenaria. 

Habenaria albida—Small White Habenaria —Aippuris vulgaris—Mare’s-tail. 

Hypericum humifuewn—Traiing St. John’s-wort. Hypericum elodese—Marsh 
St. John’s-wort. 

Juncus glaucus—Hard Rush. Juniperus communis—Common Juniper. 

Mentha sylvestris—Horse Mint. Menyanthes trifoluata—Marsh Trefoil, Bog- 

n. 
N cas haha Cat Mint Orchis mascula—Early Purple, or Meadow 
rehis, 

Poa Alpmna—Alpine Meadow-grass. Potentilla reptans—Common Creeping 
Cinquefoil. 

Polygonum persicaria—Spotted Persicaria, Snake Weed. Prunus spinosa— 
Black Thorn, Sloe. 

Quercus robur—British oak. Rosa tomentosa—Downy-leaved, Dog Rose. 

Salix alba—Common White Willow. Salix rupestris—Silky Rock Sallow. 

Salix fragilis—Crack Willow Salia glauca—Glaucous Mountain Willow. 

Solanum Dulcamara—Bitter Sweet, Woody Night Shade. Sonchus Alpinus— 
Blue Alpine Sow Thistle 

sade +f ia Raa Dropwort, Meadow-sweet. Tussilago farfara— 
Yolt’s-foot 

Veronica chamedrys—Germanda, Speedwell Veronica hirsuta—Hairy-leaved 
Speedwell. 

Viola palustris—Marsh Violet Vola canma—Dog’s Violet. Viola tricolor— 
Pansy Violet, Heart’s Ease. 


Furms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish 1n a classified form :— 

No. at and above No atandabove No atandabove No.atandabove No. at and above 
00 50 £20 1 


£1 £ 0 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50 and under £20 and under £10. 
30 34 55 50 52 
And 19 occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land im the Parish of Forgue, year 1872-73, £11,169 15 4 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 

lands, . . ; ‘ ; ; : ; ; 1,402 7 0 

Do. Shootings, wherelet, .  . ‘ eo : 7 0 0 

Do. Mulls, Distillery, Shops, &c., . : : ‘ ‘ 529 0 0 

Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, . : 334 0 0 

Total value, : ‘ ; ‘ : . £13,442 4 2 





Po 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 


Alexander Morison, Esq. of Bognie. 

Robert Simpson, Esq. of Cobairdy. 

John Forbes, Esq. of Haddo. 

Alexander Simpson, Esq., Joint Trustee of the late William Simpson 
of Glenythan. 
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Mrs. Davids&8h of Auchaber and Largue. 

The Trustees of the late George Thompson of Boyne’s Mill. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq of Aucharnie. 

George Anderson, Esq. of Netherton of Aucharnie, 
William Kilgour, Esq. of Balgaveny. 

Heirs of the late Alexander Sharp Shand of Temple-land. 
Heirs of the late Rev George Garioch of Gariochsford. 
Thomas Gilzean Rose Innes, Esq. of Monellie. 


The other Proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are 13 in number 


Farming.—tThe duration of farming leases run from 15 to 
19 years, and the rotation of cropping that of the fifth and 
sixth-shift courses. Under both rotations, only one cereal cro 
is taken after second and third years grass The fifth-shift 
with two grasses is found to answer best on the high-lying dry 
land and on the poorer wet clay soils, while on the richer loams 
the third year’s grass does not fall off, or become inferior for 
pasture to that of the two preceding years. 

The reclamation of waste land has been gradually going on 
during the bygone 40 years, and in that period the extent of 
cultivation has been doubled, and the produce more than 
doubled that of former years Considerable additions have been 
mace to several of the largor farms by these improvements, but 
ina great many places, some new farms, and a great many crofts 
have been created chiefly by the vccupiers themselves, without 
much encouragement from the chief proprictors, cither for im- 

roving the land, or drainage and fencing, or even in building 
ouses 

Drainage operations have not been very extensively required 
The general configuration of the parish, the open nature of a 
good deal of the subsoil, and the favourable outfalls afforded 
by the arterial and bounding streams, have together tended 
materially to aid and lessen the expense of thorough drainage 
in this part of the country 

One proprietor in the parish commenced thorough draining 
35 years ago, and, “as this operation lies at the bottom of all 

ood farming” throughout the country, a short account of the 
Cobairdy draining may not be uninteresting They were cut 
to a depth of from 26 to 30 inches, and nearly half filled with 
stones, which were broken into about two inch cubes, restoring 
the earth on to the surface The result of the first, aud early 
trials of Smith of Deanstone’s plan of furrow-draining, in this 
part of the country, proved very satisfactory ; but, in after years, 
Stone drains, such as those we have shortly described, were 
found inadequate in many places to carry off the water, and 
arched tiles qa on flat soles were uscd. Deeper drains are 
now cut, the brick arched tile has been superseded by pipes 
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and collars, and they, in their turn, have been to a great extent 
superseded by pipes with flat soles moulded along with them. 

he farm buildings have of late years been much improved. 
The dwelling-houses on most of the larger farms are slated, so 
are also a number of the farm steadings, but, owing to the 
limited encouragement given on entailed estates for ee 
few of them are in proper keeping with the rent or value of the 
farms to which they are attached, nor with the amount of capital 
which the occupants must necessarily possess in order to carry 
them on. The houses on the smaller farms and crofts have 
thatched roots, and, as most of them have been built by the 
tenants themselves, or paid for at their entry, and as the allow- 
ance for meliorations both for houses and dykes being limited 
to one, or at least two years rent, the tenant has little encour- 
agement to make them more than barely sufficient for his 
requirements, consequently many of the buildings are of an 
unsatisfactory kind. Under leases drawn up in reference to 
entailed, or settled estates, houses must all be built of stone 
and lime, and on an approved plan, before meliorations can be 
obtained ; and to effect this, or carry out such like stipulations, 
most probably the greater part of a tenant’s capital is made to 
lie unproductive through the whole currency of a 19 years 
lease (here only 15 years), which, and were the necessary accom- 
modation provided by the landlord, and a moderate rate of 
interest charged on the outlay, the tenant would then have had 
his money in hand, and been able to have got a better stock to 
enrich his farm. 

Enclosures are in general formed of dry stone dykes, built of 
the clay slate of the district. They stand about four feet six 
inches ii h, including cope, and form the chief fences around 
most of the plantations and the sub-divisions on the principal 
farms. On the smaller outlying farms and crofts, aoe posts 
and horizontal wires are used, and in several places thorn hedges 
have been planted, the latter forming a fine fence when properly 
attended to, giving the country a beautiful clothed aspect, as 
shown by the hedges in the valley of Frendraught. Stone and 
lime dykes, common rubble and half rounded coping were built 
to a large extent by the late Mr. James Allardes of Boyne’s 
Mill, on the home farm of Cobairdy, of which he was tenant 
under an improving lease. They consist of double-faced dykes, 
which, for permanency and shelter, appearance and economy of 
space, there is nothing to equal them in the country. Cost. 
alone excluding such fences from general application in the 
sub-division of ordinary agricultural land. 

Catile—On many farms superior animals are reared, chiefly 
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of the short-homed breed, and many fine animals, crosses be- 
tween the short-horned and native breeds, are fed on the fine 
crops of nutritious turnips usually grown upon the clay-slate 
soils of the district ; besides a number of superior animals which 
are fed off by the “ dregs,” or “ draff,” at the Glendronach distil- 
lery. Bognie and Frendraught may be said to be the head 
quarters of the Aberdeenshire polled breed, where Mr. Morison 
keeps a portion of his superior Mountblairy stock On the 
farms of Place Mill, and the Raich, Mr. Walter Scott has within 
15 years deservedly gained a high position and a name for 
having established a pure and most useful breeding-stock of 
short-horns, without having paid, as we are informed, extrava- 
gantly high ae either for bulls or cows. His “ Amateur ” 

ull took a high position at the Glasgow and Dundee cattle 
shows, and his annual sales have been very successful At 
Comisty, and some other farms in the parish, excellent short- 

orns are to be found, some of them having good blood and 
substance to breed crosses from. 

In the parish of Forgue, cattle essentially are the farmer's 
first oe “ Little wonder that, when they were attacked 
by (the) plague, their owners, by whom they are so much valued, 
rose to a man, called every energy they possessed into active 
exercise to avert the calamity, and covered themselves with 
glory by stamping it out. They made Aberdeenshire an example 
to Britain. Several times the dire calamity was se in its 
progress by the famous stamping out system which was first 
commenced in the quiet Aingdom of Forgue, where it was 
attended with complete success.”* 


Mills and Manufactorves, 


There are six corn-grinding mills within the bounds of the 
parish, which are propelled by water power, and all are well 
employed. The only other manufactory of a public kind is the 
celebrated distillery of Glendronach, long fae and well-known 
for the manufacture of pure whisky This distillery was esta- 
blished in 1826 and has been in constant operation ever since, 
with the exception of a few months (about 10 years after it was 
set a-going), when the premises were partially destroyed by fire. 
Of late years, several additions and improvements have been 
made to the distillery and premises, and there are now annually 
sent from it upwards of 50,000 gallons of superior spirit, made 
from malt only ; and thus yielding to Her Majesty’s gohequer 
a revenue of about £25,000 a-year, in duty. 


* Mr. James Black of the ‘‘ Elgin Courant,” m the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland ”—No. 5, 4th Series. February, 
1870. 
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Mansion Houses. 


The old Mansion House of Frendraught has been patched up 
and made habitable; and of the old House of Bognie there is 
nothing now standing but the bare walls. The Mansion House 
of Cobairdy is a modern building, in a fine situation, and appears 
to have some architectural attractions. The House of Haddo 
is said to be an “excellent mansion,” but it stands in a low 
pee in the vale. The Mansion Houses of Boyne’s Mill, 

rumblair, and the Aucharnies, are small, but very suitable 
residences ; while those of Corse, Temple-land, and Auchaber, 
are plain houses, suited to the extent of the properties. The 
Manse is a fine, large, and commodious building Additions 
were made to it in 1830, and attached there are 12 acres of ex- 
cellent glebe land. The Church was built in 1819, and is seated 
for 900. In external appearance it is a fine lofty building, with 
Gothic windows, and internally it is neatly fitted up with two 
side and one end gallery, and “the roof is tastefully painted.” 

A fine-toned organ, the gift of Walter Scott, Esq of Glen- 
dronach, was fitted up (1872) in the cast end of the church be- 
hind the pulpit. It cost £230, and was built by the Messrs. 
Connacher of Huddersfield It is, we believe, the first, and only 
organ that has been fitted up in any Presbyterian pet of wor- 
ship in this part of the country. A fine-toned bell, the gift of 
Alexander Morison, Esq of Bognie, has been fitted up in the 
tower of St. Margaret’s "pigeo val Chapel It weighs 11 ewt., 
and cost £105, and bears the following inscription :—“ Ex dono 
Alexandri Morison de Bognie, Ecclesie 8. Margarctie, Forgue, 
1872.” 

Roads. 

The chief leading roads are the Inverurie and Forgue, and 
the bridge of Marnoch turnpikes. The former intersecting the 
ees from east to west, from the Mill of Gariochsford to Bognie- 

rae ; and the latter on the west, from Cobairdy to Auchengoul. 
The old post road from Aberdeen to Inverness, through the 
glens of Foudland, partly intersects and skirts the southern 

ortions of the mariah for about 2} miles along the water of 

ry. The eastern division is intersected by the old County 
road, which runs from the glens of Foudland at Auchentender, 
across the Bisset Hills, to Hawkhall, and the Place Mill of Fren- 
draught. The church of Forgue is within seven miles of the 
Huntly Station, on the Great North of Scotland Railway, and 
it is 402 miles from Aberdeen, It is also within 10 miles of 
the Rothie Station on the Turriff and Banff Railway, which is 
28 miles from Aberdeen. 
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Ancient Roads—We are indebted to the late Colonel Shand 
of Temple-land, a native of Forgue, who served as an officer in 
the Royal Corps of Artillery, from 1758 to 1787, and pursued 
with unremitting assiduity what could be traced, in this part 
of the country, of the Roman fortifications, and other topogra- 
phical remains of their military institutions. While stationed 
at Perth, from the year 1785 to the end of 1787, Colonel Shand 
Spent a great deal of time in investigating these remains, and, 
as he was well acquainted with the “Ury battle dykes and 
camps, and others in Strathmore,” he came to the conclusion 
that all the posts north of the Grampians, viz, the camp at 
Devana in Peter Culter, the fort on the Keir-hill in Skene, the 
castellum on Barra Hill in Bourtie, the fortified post opposite 
Pitcaple in Chapel of Garioch, the paved way (14 feet broad) 
from the stone fortress on Benachie, and the Castra estiva at 
Glenmailen, “ bear strong marks of Roman character, and Ro- 
man exertion,” and that all these posts north of the Grampians, 
were the works of Lollius Urbicus, the gallant lieutenant of 
Antonius, and not that of the Emperor Severus. In the late 
General Roy’s Mappa Britanie Septentrionalis, Glenmailen, 
and its environs is put down as the Castra Agricole, while in 
the Britannia Romana of Richard of Cirencester, it is called 
the Castra wstiva. Colonel Shand says, “that something more 
should have been introduced about the Roman roads,” and was 
of opinion, “ that the investigation of the great wiw consulares, 
and also the vicinalis, is of more importance than a knowledge 
of the camps ;” and is inclined to believe that the track of the 
“Roman road,” northward from Glenmailen, crossed through 
this parish by the Raich Hills and the Doveran at Auchengoul, 
in the direction of the fortification on the hill of Durn, in For- 
dyce, rather than at a point higher up the river, in Rothiemay, 
in the direction of the camp at Floors, in the parish of Grange ; 
“but having heard that the late Mr. Lawtie of Fordyce had 
made a discovery of some very ancient roads passing in a north- 
west direction through the western parts af Daskfond his (Colonel 
Shand), did not add anything further on the subject.” We 
are inclined to think that the great consular road of the Romans, 
now referred to, ran from the Statio ad Ithunam, at Glenmailen, 
to the Spey, passed by the redoubt on the Seed-hill of Aucha- 
ber, to Corse, Lessendrum, and Cobairdy, crossing the Doveran 
‘at the fords of Avochy, to the camp at Floors, and through 
Deskford (Cullen), to the Castra alata at Bellie, on the right 
bank of the Spey, and that the lower route indicated was a 
branch ieading only to the triple fosse and rampart on the hill 
of Durn. 
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The redoubt on the Seed-hill of Auchaber is within one mile 
of the Glenmailen camp, and is situated on the south-eastern 
acclivity of the hill. It is circular in form, and measures 60 feet 
in diameter, including the vallum, and is, as Colonel Shand says, 
“ no ways inferior to works of the same kind on the south side 
of the Grampian mountains.” 

On the north and west face of the Foreman hill, there is the 
Queen’s road, which leads from Bognie-brae to Rothiemay. It 
is so called from the tradition that the unfortunate Mar ee 
of Scots, having passed along it to Rothiemay house where she 
slept a night in her journey northward to Inverness.* 


Fairs, Inns, and Alehouses. 


There are three annual Fairs held at Hawkhall for the sale 
of cattle, horses, and sheep. The first is held on the 3rd Tues- 
day of April (O. S.); the second on the Thursday before the 
last Saturday of May (O.S) ; and the third on the 3rd Monday 
in September (0O.S) But of late years the attendance at these 
fairs, and the number of stock has greatly fallen off. “There is 
only one Inn in the parish, the small well-appointed inn of 
Bognie-brae, which stands at the junction of the Inverurie and 
Forgue with the Huntly and Banff turnpike road, by the 
bridge of Marnoch. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF FORGUE DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED i4ra MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . : ‘ . £884 1 83 
Do. from Mortitications, and all other sources, 43 11 9 





—— £927 1354 
Expenditure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £790 6 7h 

Relief of Casual Poor, , ‘ ‘ : ; 911 0 

Medical Relief, . : a ae : : 33 11 Of 

M ement, . ‘ ; ; : ; , 74.17 3 

Law Expenses,. . . «. «© «| . 1315 7 

Expended on Buildings, not being authorised, . 6 7 44 : 

Excess of Expenditure over Income, ; ; ‘ ; 015 5 

£928 8 104 
aa 


* Buchanan, in describing Queen Mary’s journey, says, ‘‘ Proxima nox ad 
Rothimaium, Abernethiorum villam, sates tranquille transacta est.”—Hist. Rev. 
Scot. Lib., Cap. 36. The Abernethies here mentioned were Lords Abernethies, 
afterwards of Saltoun. ret d were succeeded by a family of Gordons, who were 
prope of Rothiemay till about 1700, and the tragical fate of one of them 18 
celebrated in the ballad called the ‘‘ Burning of Frendraught.” 
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ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 14tH MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 
Relieved during the year. venue relict. Casual Poor. 


Pepulevon i tend i lat «Pec et eee matous 
Regis- Other oF 
1861. | Mates. | Females. | Total. | P@PeM4-| ‘gored | PePend-| Casual | Depend: | Insane, 
Poor Poor. — 


ee, |e, | ee | eee! | —neeoei | nee, | ne! | ——enenememnmeee | eR 


2,686 32 80 112 | 104 22 21 6 6 4 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are four elected 
members or managers upon the Board. 
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Tue feuds between the Gordons of Huntly and the Crichtons 
of Frendraught were deep and bitter, ar as Spalding says, 
“ embittered the last days of George Gordon, the sixth Earl and 
first Marquis of Huntly.” It was his eldest son, the Earl of 
Aboyne, who was burnt in the Castle of Frendraught ; and the 
story of “the Fire of Frendraught” is one of the most mysterious 
events in Scottish history, and, though occurring at a compa- 
ratively recent period, presents us with an awful picture of the 
state of the country even after the Reformation. 

« About the beginning of the year 1630, a dispute, which 
had been for some time pending between Crichton of Fren- 
draught and Gordon of Rothiemay, both considerable proprietors 
in the district, led to an encounter, at which al retainers 
were present, and the Laird of Rothiemay was slain.* The 


* ‘‘ The dispute which occurred between Crichton of Frendraughtand Gordon 
of Rothiemay led to disastrous consequences, and amongst others the well- 
known and often related burning of the House of Frendraught, m which strife 
James Leslie, second son to the Laird of Pitcaple was much imphcated. With 
others the above mentioned James Leslie jomed the Crichtons, and on the Ist 
January, 1630, they left Frendraught for Rothiemay, with the purpose of mak- 
ing the owner their prisoner, or of insulting him by fierce defiance on his own 
territories. Information of tlis onslaught having been given to the Laird of 
Rothiemay, he resolved to set forth and encounter his assailants, accompanied 
by his son and a small party of horsemen and foot. Having crossed the river 
Doveran, his party soon encountered the Crichtons, and a serious conflict took 
place, which terminated in the defeat of the Rothiemay party. Considering 
the violence of feeling, and the nature of the encounters of these times, the 
loss of life appears to have been unusually limited. The Laird of Rothiemay 
died of his wounds, as did the brother of Gordon of Lesmore, while, on the 
side of the Crichtons, John Meldrum of Reidhill was the only person seriously 
wounded,.”—Sir A. Leith Hay’s Castellated Architecture of Aberdeenshire, 
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Marquis of Huntly, who was feudal superior to both, attempted 
to staunch the quarrel by finding Frendraught liable in a large 
sum to the widow of Rothiemay, by way of compensation or 
assythment. Shortly afterwards, however, Frendraught en- 
gaged in a new quarrel, in which James Leslie, son to the Laird 
of Pitcaple, was severely wounded. Pitcaple came to the 
Marquis of Huntly, at his residence, for the a ag of de- 
manding reparation for the injuries he sustained ; but, on ar- 
riving there, he found that Frendraught was before him. The 
Marquis, probably considering this to be a case in which no 
damages should be awarded (for a sword-thurst in the arm was 
esteemed in these times a trivial matter), attempted to accom- 
modate the affair, but, as Pitcaple went away vowing vengeance, 
he thought it advisable to send Frendraught home under a 
strong escort, commanded by his son, the Viscount of Aboyne. 
We give the rest of the narrative in the words of Spalding, 
only modernizing the spelling :— 

“ John Gordon, eldest son to the late Laird of Rothiemay, 
happened to be at the Bog, who would also go with Aboyne. 
They rode, without interruption, to the place of Frendraught, 
without sight of Pitcaple by the way. Aboyne took his leave 
from the laird, but upon no condition would he and his lady 
suffer him to go, nor none that was with him that night, but 
earnestly urged him (though against his will) to bide. They 
were well entertained, supped merrily, and to bed went joyfully. 
The Viscount was laid in a bed in the old tower (going off the 
hall), and standing upon a vault wherein was a round hole, 
devised of old, just under Aboyne’s bed. Robert Gordon, born 
in Sutherland, his servant, and English Will, his page, were 
both laid beside him in the same chamber. The Taird of 
Rothiemay, with some servants, was laid in an upper chamber, 
just above Aboynes ; and in another room above that chamber 
were laid George Chalmers of Noth, and George Gordon, another 
of the Viscount’s servants, with whom, also, was Captain Rol- 
lock, then in Frendraught’s own company. Thus, being all at 
rest, about midnight, this dolorous tower took fire in so sudden 
and furious a manner that this noble Viscount, the Laird of 
Rothiemay, English Will, Colin Ivat, another of Aboyne’s ser- 
vants, and other two, being six in number, were cruelly burned 
and tormented to death without help or relief; the Laird of 
Frendraught, his lady, and whole household, looking on with- 
out moving or stirring to deliver them from the fury of this 
fearful fire, as was reported.” 

Popular suspicion fell upon Frendraught and his lady, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they originated the fire. 
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Neither was it directly traced to Pitcaple, who was next sus- 
pected, but a man of the name of Meldrum,* in some sort a 
retainer of his, but who also bore ill-will to Frendraught, was 
tried, condemned, and executed for the crime. 

The author of the ballad, however, directly attributes the 
guilt to the Crichtons. The following version of it is from 
“The Ballads of Scotland,” edited by Professor Ayton, 1861 :— 


‘* TuE eighteenth of October, 

A dismal tale to hear ; 

How good Lord John and Rothiemay 
Were both burnt in the fire. 

When steeds were saddled and well bridled, 
And ready for to ride, 

Then out came her and fause Frendraught, 
Inviting them to bide. 


Saying, ‘‘ Stay this mght, until we sup, 
The morn until we dine ; 
"Twill be a token of good ’greement 
*Twixt your good lord and mine ” 
“* We'll turn again,” said good Lord John, 
But, ‘‘ No,” said Rothiemay ; 
‘* My steed’s trapann’d ; my bridle’s broken ; 
I fear this day I’m fey.”’+ 


When mass was sung, and bells were rung, 
And all men bound for bed, 

Then good Lord John and Rothiemay 
In one chamber were laid. 

They had not long cast off their clothes, 
And were but new asleep, 

When the weary smoke began to rise, 
Likewise the scorching heat. 


* « John Meldrum of Reidhill having been wounded in the scuffle where 
old Rothiemay lost his life, had been allowed some compensation by Frend- 
raught in recompense of his partizanship ; but Meldrum conceiving this gra- 
tuity disproportionate to his own estimate of his services, he thought abuse 
might induce Frendraught, particularly when accompanied by threats, to be- 
stow upon him a more hberal allowance. Frendraught continuing obstinate, 
Meldrum acted very much 1n the custom of the times, and, without ceremony, 
carried off two horses from the park, for which act he was prosecuted for theft, 
and refusing to appear, was declared rebel. Meldrum had taken refuge in the 
house of John Leslie of Pitcaple, whose sister he had married. As a Commis- 
sioner, Frendraught, on the 27th November, 1630, went in search of Meldrum, 
and on the lands of Pitcaple he met with James Leslie, the second son of that 
family, and one of his aaa adherents in the skirmish with Rothiemay. 
Instead of giving Frendraught assistance in the object of his visit, Leslie re- 
monstrated with him, bringing to his recollection the services performed in his 
behalf by his brother-in-law, Meldrum, and himself, in his feud with Rothie- 
may. ‘This seemed to soften the Laird of Frendraught ; but Robert Crichton 
of Conland became incensed at the freedom with which Leslie addressed his 
kmsman, and high words having passed, Conland drew a pistol from his belt 
and shot young Lesle im the arm, but with such effect that he was carried 
home 1n a dying state. This laid the foundation of the fearful tragedy, which 
events growing out of this quarrel tended to produce.”—Sur A. Leth Hay’s 
Castellated Architecture of Aberdostiahive. 

+ ‘‘ Fey,” predestined, doomed to die suidenly. 
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‘¢Q waken, waken, Rothiemay, 
O waken, brother dear ; 
And turn ye to our Saviour, 

There is strong treason here 
When they were dressed in their clothes, 
And ready for to boune, 
The doors and windows all were fast, 
The roof tree burning down. 


He did him to the wire window, 
As fast as he could gang, 
Says, ‘‘ Wae to the hands put in this stancheons, 
or out we'll never win !” 
When he stood at the wire window, 
Most doleful to be seen, 
He did espy her—Lady Frendraught, 
Who stood upon the green. 


Cried, ‘‘ Mercy, mercy ! Lady Frendraught ! 
Will ye not sink with sin? 

For first your husband killed my father, 
An now ye burn his son.” 

O then out spoke her, Lady Frendraught, 
And loudly did she cry, 

‘* It were great pity for good Lord John, 

But none for Rothiemay. 

But the keys are casten into the deep draw well, 
Ye cannot get away !” 


While he stood in this dreadful plight, 
Most piteous to be seen, 

Then called out his servant Gordon, 
As he had frantic been-— 

**O, loup ! O, loup! my dear master ; 

O, loup, and come to me : 

I'll catch you in my arms two, 
One foot I will not flee. 


*“Q, loup! O, loup! my dear master ; 
O, loup down frae the tower : 
Y'll catch you in my armis two, 
But Rothiemay may smore |” * 
‘The fish shall never swim the flood, 
Nor corn grow through the clay, 
If the fiercest fire that ever was kindled, 
Twine me and Rothiemay. 


* But I cannot loup, I cannot come, 
I cannot win to thee ; 
My head’s fast in the window wire, 
y feet burning frae me ! 
My eyes are southering in my head, 
flesh roasting also ; 
My bowels are boikin with my blood— 
8 na that a woeful woe ? 


“ Take here the rings frae my fingers, 
That are so long and small, 
And give them to my lady fair, 
Where she sits in her hall. 
So I cannot loup, I cannot come, 
I cannot loup to thee ; 


* The words in italics are conjectural. 
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My egrthly a is all consumed, 
y spirit but speaks to thee !” 


Wringing her hands, tearing her hair, 
His lady she was seen ? 

Calling unto his servant Gordon, 
As he stood on the green— 

** O wae be to you, George Gordon, 

An 1] aleath may ye die! 

Sae safe and sound as ye stand there, 
And my lord bereaved frae me !” 


‘* I bade him loup, I bade him come, 
I bade him come to me ; 
I'd catch him in my arms two, 
A foot I should not flee. 
He threw me rings from his white fingers, 
Which were so long and small, 
To give to you, his lady fair, 
here you sat in your hall.” 
Sophia Hay! Sophia Hay ! 
O bonnie Sophia was her name ; 
Her waiting-maid put on her clothes, 
But I wat she tore them aff again. 
And oft she cried ‘‘ Ohon, alas! 
A sair heart’s easy wan ; 
I wan a sair heart when I married him, 
And this day 1t has returned again.” 


The “Fire of Frendraught,” whether accidentally or purposely 
caused, is one of those questions which must remain for ever 
unsolved.* The Gordons, however, believed that the burning 
of the tower, and of the Earl of Aboyne and Gordon of Rothie- 
may, was no accident, and, in their own way, avenged it by 
ravaging and burning the lands of the Crichtons. Upon the 
15th November, 1634, Spalding says, the retainers of the Gor- 
dons “ raised out of the grounds of Frendraught about thirteen 
score of nolt and cight score of sheep, drove them to Strathbogie, 
and finding the Marquis not aeons there, they masterfully 
dang up the outer court gates, and drove in the goods within 
the close; broke up the stable doors and took away two of the 
Marquis’ best horses.” Upon the 23rd of November they burnt 
up the corn-yard of the Mains of Frendraught, wherein there 
was standing “ four score stacks.” 

* In Blaeu’s ‘‘ Description of Aberdeenshire,” there is a poem on this tragical 


event (by Dr. Arthur Johnston), wherem the general suspicion 1s expressed in 
these words :— 

‘‘ Tristis, et infelix, et semper inhospita turns !”’* 
‘¢ This is certain, that, upon this presumption, the Gordons pursued them so 
long at law as guilty, (and because the law found not the evidence sufficient) 
wasted their lands with so many inroads, that, m a few years, this family of 
Frendraught, which, at the time of the burning, possessed three parishes, 
(Forgue, laverkeithiey, and Aberchirder), were reduced to great poverty, and 
against seventy years after was stript of all and extinguished.’’*+ 


* Art. Jonstoni Poemata Omnia, p 332 —‘‘ De Joanne Gordonio, Vicecomite de Melgein et 
Joanne Gordonio de Rothiemay, in arce Frendriaca, combustis.” * 
t History of the Gordons, Vol. II. 
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Dr. John Hill Burton calls these the acts of “ Highland 
marauders,”* but the whole band, or at least their leaders, 
were the sons of the principal tenantry in Strathbogie, and 
that the plunder of Frendraught could not have been lodged 
in Huntly Castle without the consent of its lord. “ It is clear 
to me,” says the Rev. John Macdonald, “ after having looked 
over all the documents connected with the burning of Fren- 
draught, that the Marquis believed that his son and his attend- 
ants had been foully murdered, and that, as the Courts of Law 
refused to look upon the burning of Frendraught in any other 
light than as an accident, the Marquis must have been cogniz- 
ant, to a certain extent, of the reprisals made on the lands of 
Frendraught.” 

“ Ye have heard before,” says Spalding, “ how these broken 
men had driven Frendraught’s goods to Strathbogie ; one 
the morrow thereafter they drove them to the place of Rothie- 
may, wherein the lady, with her daughters, were then dwelling; 
they entered the house masterfully, took the keys of the gates 
and the doors, syne put the lady and her daughters to the gate 
to a Kill-barn, where they remained. This was done by con- 
sent, as was thought.” But, further, Spalding says -—‘ Thus 
having manned this strong house, they took it up royally, and 
caused to kill altogether three score marts, and ane hundred 
wedders ; some they salted, some they roasted, and some they 


* “* John Gordon, the eldest son of the deceased laird (Rothiemay), resolved 
to avenge the death of his father, collected his followers, and assisted by the 
freebooter, James Grant, and his associates, he resolved to lay waste the lands 
of Frendraught, m which he had greater probability of succeeding from the 
absence of Crichton, then in England, who lost no time in submitting his case 
to the King, and solicting the interference of the laws to check these violent 
and lawless proceedings. A Commission was mn consequence issued by the 
Lords of Council, empowering Frendraught and others to apprehend John Gor- 
don and his associates. This delegation proving msufficient, the Council sent 
Sir Robert Gordon, Tutor of Sutherland, and Sir William Seton of Killesmuir, 
to the North with fresh powers ; and, beheving that additional influence would 
be requisite to produce an amicable settlement, and to quiet the district agitated 
by the warfare of these hostile barons, the Commissioners were instructed to 
solicit the aid of the Marquis of Huntly and the Earl of Moray im their labours 
for the restoration of amity and peace. The Commissioners lost no time in 

roceeding to the North, and on the day of Sir Robert Gordon’s armval at 

trathbogie, the Grants—James and Alexander—descended from the mountains 
with a party of two hundred Highlanders to jom im the foray against the Laird 
of Frendraught. The intervention of the Commissioner now became most 1m- 
portant, and the results eminently successful Having heard of the advance 
of the Grants, he immediately proceeded to Rothiemay, where he found John 
Gordon and his vassals armed, and in the act of setting out to meet their law- 
less associates. It so happened that the Earl of Sutherland, the nephew of 
Sir Robert, was then at Rothiemay on a visit, and joining him in persuasion, 
they not only induced John Gordon and his friends to desist from their inten- 
tion, but they prevailed upon James Grant to disperse his band, and retire to 
the wilds from whenve he came.”—Sir A. Leith Hay’s Castellated Architecture 
of Aberdeenshire. 
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eat fresh; they boasted, and compelled the tenants of Fren- 
draught to bring in meal, malt, cocks, customs, and poultry, &c. 
The poor tenants, for fear of their lives, obeyed their hail wills, 
wanting their master to defend them, who all this time was in 
Edinburgh, and durst not come home for fear of his life.” 
Some of the raiders on Frendraught “ happened to be drink- 
ing in Tilliesoul, there they took one Thomson, directed by 
Frendraught’s friends as a spy to hear their discourses ; they 
speared at him wherefore he came there; he declared that he 
came there to wait upon them, and hear their discourses and 
doings, and report the same back to Frendraught’s fricnds, 
who had sent him. Upon this confession, without further trial, 
‘they gar hang the poor man, most cruelly, upon the gallows 
near Strathbogie.” That Thomson was aspy, and that he was 
hanged, is generally believed to be correct, but his confession is 
said to be a fabrication. Tradition says the hanging of Thom- 
son on the “ gallows of Strathbogie in this summary fashion” 
is worthy of notice, as being the last case of the ca that 
took place in connection with raids on Frendraught of which 
there is any record, and the last case of hanging that took 
place in Huntly. 

After the death of James the 6th of Scotland and Ist of 
England, Charles, his successor, was afraid of his great northern 
subjects, but he was obstinate and persevering where his father 
iad been timid. Crichton of Frendraught had powerful 
friends at Court, and the Marquis of Huntly was summon- 
ed in the same year to appear before the Council at Edin- 
burgh to give an_account for the doings of his clansmen. 
Huntly finding himself aged and infirm, and thinking himself 
unable to travel in the dead of the year, he sent a deputation 
of his chief clansmen to answer for him. These were “ John 
Gordon of Invermarkie, Gordon of Glengarrock, Sir Adam 
Gordon of Park, James Gordon of Letterfourie, James Gordon, 
Baillie of Strathbogie, and James Gordon, ostler of Turriesoul.” 
The intercession ot this deputation was rejected, therefore, as 
a loyal subject, and with courage for good or evil, the hero of 
Balrinnes set out for Edinburgh to answer the charges 
brought against him. Here he found Crichton’s influence had 
been too much for him, and, on his way back to Strathbogie, 
he died in Dundee on the 13th June, 1636,—“ And although 
he suffered much in his feuds with the Crichtons, he went 
down to his grave with the feud avenged by his clansmen 
in their own way.” 

Soon after this, James Crichton of Frendraught, who was 
the chief of the Crichtons of Elliock, in Dumfrieshire, and of 
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Cluny, in Perthshire, and also of Crichtons of Ruthven, in For- 
farshire, was ennobled by Charles I., as James, Viscount of 
Frendraught, Lord Crichton; but, having died without issue, 
the Dumfries family failed in the male line, and the Crichtons 
of Ruthven having also failed in the male line about 1742, the 
title became extinct. Viscountess of Frendraught married 
Morison of Bognie, and he succeeded to the estates of Fren- 
draught, and their descendants, the Morisons of Bognie, are 
now in possession of them. 


ITT.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Tue Old Kirk of Forrig was built in 1638, and on the seats of 
it there were several inscriptions,* supposed to refer to the feuds 
between theGordons and theCrichtons. The present church was 
built in 1819, but stands by far too near the northern bounds of 
the parish. Stipend (1840), 16 chalders, half meal, half barley, 
with £10 for communion elements. Unappropriated teinds, 
£463 17s. 8d. The Manse and domestic offices are valued at 
£25 a-year, and the Glebe and garden at £20. The parochial 
schoolmaster’s house and yard are valued at £10. The Manse 
and Glebe at Ythan Wells are valued at £11, and the school- 
master’s house and yard at £10. The schoolmaster’s house at 
Gariochsford is valued at £6. The Frec Church Manse and 
offices, at Auchaber, are valued at £18; and the Episcopal 
Parsonage and garden, at £15. 

School Board—There are five members on the Board— 
George Cruickshank, farmer, Comisty, is chairman, George 
Winton, clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 3d. per £. Bible 
and Catechism taught. There is but one school in the parish 
under the charge of the Board, and 99 scholars. Population, 
1871, 1,332. 

Ythan Wells parish (Quoad Sucra) School Board.—There are 
five members upon the Board—George Cruickshank, Comisty, 
is chairman, John Catto, Schoolhouse, clerk and treasurer. 
School Rate, 4d per £. Bible and Catechism taught There is 
only one school in this division of the parish, and 100 scholars. 
Population, 1871, 1,49+. 

arochial Registers—The oldest register dates from 1687. 
There is a register of discipline, one of baptisms, and one of 
marriages ; they are in a tolerable state of preservation, and 
appear to have been regularly kept. 

* Such as, ‘‘ Godsend grace withoutfear.” ‘‘Patience overcummis tiranny.” 


O passi graviora dabit. Deus, his quoque finem. Deus nobiscum, quis contra. 
Cum omnibus pacem, adversus vitia bellum, 
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Mortificationa«—Mr. Taylor, a native of Forgue, left a legacy 
of £400, sterling, for the benefit of the parish, and some other 
legacies of minor amount. There is also Rainy’s Mortification 
of £20 a-year, given to poor people not actually on the roll, to 
prevent them falling upon the parochial funds. 

Church Collections—These amounted to, for the year ended 
14th May, 1871, £14 8s. 9d.; but only £1 8s. 9d. was expended 
on the relief of the poor. 


TV.— EMINENT MEN. 


Tue parish of Forgue claims to be the birth-place of JAMEs 
CRICHTON, a most accomplished man both in learning and bodily 
feats, and commonly known by the name of the “ Admirable” 
Crichton. The parish of Sanquhar, in Dumtriesshire, also 
claims the honour of his birth. In the old Statistical Account 
of Sanquhar, James Crichton 1s said to have been second son 
of Mr. Robert Crichton of Elliock, “ who was a lawyer of great 
eminence, Advocate to Queen Mary and James VI, and a Lord 
of Session.” In the contemporary account of the parish of 
Clunie, in Perthshire, “ Admirable” Crichton is said to have 
been born at Clunie Castle, on the Island of Clunie, and that 
he was a son of Sir Robert Crichton’s of Elliock, who was also 
propecia: of the barony of Clunie, and styled both of Elliock 
and Clunie. At an early age he greatly excelled in various 
literary and manual accomplishments. In early life he visited 
Paris, Rome, Venice, and Mantua, and was appointed by the 
Duke of Mantua preceptor to his son, who foully andere 
him in the streets, because he was worsted by Crichton.* 

Colonel ALEXANDER SHAND, R A., of Temple-land, was a native 
of the parish, who distinguished himself by his antiquarian re- 
searches, and by his successful attempts to improve and beau- 
tify his property by planting, and the rearing of timber, after 
a system somewhat similar to that of irrigation. Morison, the 
famous Hygeist, was a native of the parish; and Dr. ABER- 
CROMBIE, an eminent Edinburgh physician, was the son of a 
former minister of Forgue. 


* The following epitaph 1s by Johnston in his Inscriptions on Scottish 
heroes :— 

‘¢ Jacopus Cxritonrus Ciunivus.—Musarum pariter ac Martis alumnua, 
omnibus in studis, ipsis etiam Italis admirabils, Mantue a ducis Mantuans filho 
nocturnis, msidus occisus est anno Chreti, 1581,” 
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V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


BesipEs the redoubt on the Seed-hill of Auchaber above men- 
tioned, there are some vestiges or the remains of several Drui- 
dical temples—circles, as they are commonly called—but they 
have mostly been destroyed for the sake of the stones, or 
cleared away in progress of cultivating the land. 

A small part of the walls and old tower of the Castle of 
Frendraught, which was burned in 1630, still stands on the 
north side of the present house, and what was said to be the 
draw-well, under the ruin, was filled up only about 30 years 
ago. In the south-west corner of the green in front of the 
house there is one fine beech tree, the branches of which cover 
an area of 300 yards in circumference. This tree (and several 
others around the mansion) is said to have been planted by 
the Crichtons, therefore it must be about 250 years old. 


PARISH OF FOVERAN. 


PRESBYTERY OF ELLON—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 








Etymology. 
Srr SaMuEL Forzes of Foveran says that the parish derives 
its name from “a sweet spring,” which issues from the ruins of 
Foveran Castle, and Turing’s Tower, of which there is now no 
vestige remaining, except the arch over the spring, and a marble 
bust lying near the site of the Castle. Foveran, in the Celtic 
language, signifies “ the stream of springs. 

Boundarves. 

The parish is bounded on the north partly by the parishes of 
Udny and Logie-Buchan ; on the east by the tidal waters of the 
Ythan, and the German Ocean; on the south by the parish of 
Belhelvie ; and on the west by the parish of Udny. 


Extent. 


The extreme length from east to west in a direct line, from 
the sea to Craig in Udny, is 6 miles; and the extreme breadth, 
south to north, also in a direct line, from Aikenshill to Auch- 
nacant, is 34 miles; and the whole area is computed to be 
10,844 acres, 148 dec. 
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2 Topography. 

The burn of Foveran has an easterly course from Culter- 
cullen to mieuilaas and very nearly ae the parish into 
two equal parts. On the northern division, the land from the 
Ythan presents a smooth undulating outline to the top of the 
hill of Southfarden (which is 200 feet above sea level), and by 
Kincraig and Fiddesbeg, to Monkshill, which is in the north- 
west corner of the parish, and 375 feet. 

South of the burn of Foveran, the land rises from the Ythan 
and the sea with more abrupt ascents to the house of Foveran, 
Drums, to round-backed Aikenshill, and by the hill of Minnes, 
to Tillery, which is in the south-west corner of the parish, and 
about 372 feet above sea level. The church of Foveran 1s 78 
feet; and the Udny Station on the Formartine and Buchan 
Railway, on the extreme western boundary of the parish, is 
260 feet above sea level. 

Geology and Sovls. 


The rocks in the more elevated parts of the south-western 
portion of the parish consist of trap, or greenstone dikes, with 
granite veins ; while those in the central division consist of 
gneiss of the usual character; and, on the west, a very slaty 
gneiss appears, overlaid by strata of coarse mica slate. On the 
eastern side, the knolls, or hillocks, on Drums (123 feet), and 
the low rounded hills of Pitscaff and Foveran are composed of 
rolled conglomerate masses allied to the red sandstone series, and 
bordered along the sea shore by immense deposits of drift and 
ae sand, which, in several places, appears overlying peat 
earth. 

Soils—The nature of the soil varys considerably from the 
sandy soil along the sea shore, to the rich clay loams in the 
valley of the Ythan, and along the burns of Foveran and Tip- 
perty, and to the lighter black soils on the gravelly clays of the 
middle and western districts, but most of it 1s of a fertile nature. 

Hydrography. 

‘The parish has a sea-board of about one mile and six furlongs, 
and a one of about the same length, to the lower tidal 
waters of the Ythan. It is bounded on the north by the burn 
of Tipperty, which has its source in the southern parts of the 

arish of Udny, and it is intersected by the burn of Foveran 
from Tillery to Newburgh, where it falls into the Ythan. This 
latter stream, along with its many small tributary streams, 
forms the chief outlet for the drainage of about two-thirds of 
the parish, and, with many fine perennial springs, the district is 
well supplied with water. 
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The Ythan, the Ituna of ancient geographers,* falls into the 
sea in this parish, The ordinary tide at the mouth of the river 
rises about six feet, and, when aided by a land-flood, it rises to 
seven and 74 feet above extreme low-water mark, at which time, 
outs tides are perceptible at the bridge of Ellon, about five 
miles from the sea; and its minimum discharge of water 1s 
about 15,000,000 gallons daily. 

Gordon of Straloch in his celebrated work Theatrum Scotia, 
published in 1648, says, that the Ythan, in his days, was “ only 
navigable for small craft,” and, that its mouth was much ob- 
structed by a moveable bar of sand. It is so still, but it seems 
fully as open now as it was then, as the shipping belonging to 
Newburgh consists of vessels of from 50 to 100 tons burden, and 
the smaller craft, 4.¢., lighters, carrying from six to 12 tons, are 
employed in carrying lime, coal, bones, and other artificial 
manures from the wharf at Newburgh, to the Meadow of Water- 
ton, which is about three miles higher uptheriver. Immediately 
below the Sleeks of Tarty, which lie between this parish and 
the parish of Logie-Buchan, there is the ford and ferry-boat of 
Waterside of Slains, and here a bridge would be of great service, 
as the river is only fordable at low water. A little above the 
village of Newburgh, a wharf of about 300 feet in length was 
erected in the year 1841, by a private firm of shipowners, for 
the accommodation of vessels trading to the “Creek,” which 
is all that has ever been done to improve the navigation of 
this interesting little tidal river. 


Fishings. 

At the mouth of the river, and on the sea beach, the salmon 
fishing is carried on chiefly by bag-nets, and, along with the 
mussclt+ and cockle beds on the scalps, or sleeks, in the estuary, 
are of great value, amounting to about £500 yearly. The 
river abounds with salmon (Salmo salar), bull-trout (Salmo 
hucho), phinock (Salmo albus), sea trout (Salmo trutta), yellow, 
or burn trout (Salmo fario), eels (Petromyzon marinus, and 
fluviatilis), flounder (Platessa vulgaris, and flesus), d&e. 


* According to Richard of Cirencester’s maps of Britain, and General Roy’s 
corrected map of Scotland, ‘‘ accommodated to ancient times ” Richard says, 
** Oceani littus ultra horum fines accolebant Taixali. His urbium princeps Devana ; 
Sluvii autem Deva et Ituna.” When Richard wrote (the thirteenth century), no 
mention is made of the intermediate river, Don, therefore, 1t 18 believed at that 
period, the Don formed a junction with the Dee before 1¢ fell into the bay of 
Aberdeen. 

+ The mussel scalps at one time produced a rent of £500 per annum, but 
owing to great floods in the river washing away the beds, the mussels are now 
so scarce as barely supply the neighbouring villages, while formerly they were 
exported to most of the fishing towns on the east coast of Scotland. 
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<8 Zoology. 


Water-birds and sea-fowl—From the abundance of food on 
the sleeks in the Sanne the Ythan attracts, at all seasons, a 
greater variety of water-birds and sea-fowl than any other river 
on the east coast of Scotland. The following 1s a list of those 
best known, and most abundant :— 

Alca artica—Northern Penguin. Colymbus glacialis—Northern Diver. 
Alca torda—Razor-bill (Marrot) Colymbus septentrionalis—Red-throated Diver. 
Alca impennis—Black-billed Auk(Gair-fowl). Mergus merganser—Green-headed 


Gooseander. 
Anas boschas—Common Duck (Mire Duck). Mergus serrator—Red-breasted 
Gooseander 
Anas acuta—Winter Duck, Pintail. Larus rissa—Kaittywake. 
Anas penelope—Wigeon, Ateal. Larus reddibundus—Black-headed Gull. 
Anas crecca—Teal. Larus canus—Common Gull. 
Anas cyynus ferus—Wild Swan Larus argentatus—Herring Gull. 
Ardea major—Heron Larus cuprwtratus—Brown-headed Gull. 
Anas clangula—Golden-eyed Duck Hematopus ostralegus—Oyster Catcher. 
Anas molissama—Eider Duck. Podiceps minor—Laittle Grebe, Small-loon. 
Anser palustrus—Grey, or Stubble Goose Procelarva pelagrea—Stormy Petrel. 
Sterna munuta—Lesser Tern. Sterna Hirundo —-Common Tern, Pictarny. s 
Tadorna vulpanser—Sheldrake, Sly-goose = Uria trodle—Foolish Guillemot. 
Uria grylle—Black Guillemot. Pelecanus carbo—Common Gannet, Scrath. 
Pelecanus bassanus—Sula, or Solan Goose.  T'ringa conerea— Red Sandpiper. 
Tringa Alpina—Pickerel, SeaSnipe Jtallus aquatecus—W ater-rail, Brook-owzel. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


The parish is very destitute of woods, or plantations, and the 
chief drawback to the rearing of trees seems to be the blighting 
influence of the north and easterly winds, as neither the climate 
nor the soil appear adverse to the growth of ash, elm, plane, 
and alder, and favourable to the growth of willow, elder, thorn, 
and whin hedges, if proper attention be paid to them. The 
clumps and belts of hardwood around Foveran House, and at 
the manse, from being pretty well sheltered by higher land on 
the east, have a thriving appearance. On the lower ground, 
further inland, there are some old thorn hedges, elder paslies 
and willow trees, and around Ythan Lodge there is a clump of 
old hardwood, but the parish altogether “ has a bare and naked 
look.” 

Around the mansion house of Tillery the plantations are com- 

osed of fairly grown hardwood trees, with a mixture of Scots 
hee and, at Monkshill, on the borders of Udny, there are some 
belts of hardwood, and hedge-row trees, which were planted by 
Dr. James Anderson, the author of the first general view of the 
“ Agriculture of the county of Aberdeen.” 

Botany —The following is a list of such plants as seem worth 
of being enumerated, and as they are not numerous in a aes | 
. where the plough holds such an extensive dominion, we have 
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included several of the more eee which are to be 
found in the adjoining parishes of Belhelvie, Slains, Logie- 
Buchan and Ellon :— 


Agrostis canina—Brown Bent Grass. Agrostis vulgaris—Fine Bent Grass. 

oes arundinacea—Sea Reed, Mat Grass. Arundo phragmites—Common 
eed. 

Atriplex laciniata--Frosted Sea-orache. Botrychium lunaria--Common Moon-wort. 

eas rupis—Narrow-leaved Blysmus. Bromus secalinus—Smooth Rye Brome 
Tass. 

Carex hirta—Hairy Carex. Bromus mollis—Smooth Brome Grass. 

Cakile maritima—Sea Rocket. Carex arenaria—Sea Carex. 

Chenopodium maritimum—Sea Goose-foot. Chrysosplenium alternifolium—Alter- 

nate-leaved Golden Saxifrage. 
Cochlearia oficinalis—Scurvy Grass. nanthe crocata—Hemlock Water Drop- 


wort. 

Epilobium Fe it RE Spr Willow Herb. yuisetum limosum— 
Smooth Naked Horse-taul. 

Hquisetum variegatum— Variegated Rough Horse-tail. Festuca rubra—Creeping 
Fescue Grass. 

Festuca Bromoides—Barren Fescue Grass. Hypericum quadrangulum—Square- 
stalked St John’s-wort. 

Juncus compressus—Round Fruited Rush. Linum catharticum—Purging Flax. 

seh sib Swmithii—Field Pepperwort. Lithospermum marivimum—Seaside Grom- 


well, 

Phalaris arundinacea—Reed Canary Grass. Plantayo maritima—Seaside Plan- 
tain. 

Potamogeton crispus—Curled Pond-weed (rare). Ranunculus lingua—Great 
Spear-wort. 

gf Adel maritimum—Sea Feverfew. Rumex hydrolopathum—Great Water- 

ock. 

Salicornia herbacea—Jointed Glass-wort. Salsvla kalx—Prickly Salt-wort. 

Schenus nigricans—Black Bog-rush. Salhzx viminalis—Common QOzier. 

Salix fusca—Dwarf Silky Willow Scirpus locustris—Bull Rush. 

Scirpus setaceous—Bristle-stalked Club-rush Sedwm vdlosum—Haury Stone-crop. 

Spergula nodosa—Kuotted Spurry Statice armeria—Common Thrift. Triticum 
Junceum—Rushy Sea Wheat Grass. 


Farms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 

No. at me above No. atand above No atandabove No. at ae above No. at and above 


£50 £20 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
31 24 23 26 28 
And six occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Foveran, year 1872-73, £10,123 1 6 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 
ar . : ‘ : , : : i ‘ 305 0 0 
Do. Sea and River Fishings, . ; : : ‘ : 436 10 0 
Do. ee where let, ; , : ; : 35 0 0 
Do. Milis, Shops, Inns, and Quarry, . ; ‘ ; 187 0 0 
Do. Harbour, Grain Stores, &., . : ; : . 231 9 6 
Do. Formartine and Buchan Railway, . ‘ ; ‘ 192 0 0 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, . F 462 12 6 
Total value, ‘ , ; ‘ ; . £11,972 13 6 
Bae ES 
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Land owners'm the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
Representatives of the late Admiral Sir James Alexander Gordon, Auch- 


nacant. 
David Gull, Esq. of Blair Ythan. 
Alexander Chambers Hunter, Esq. of Tillery. 
Wilham James Lumsden, Esq. of Newtyle, and No. 1 of Foveran. 
Alexander Mitchell, Esq. of Kincraig. 
Trustees of the late Miss Christina Mackenzie, of Foveran. 
James H. Harvey, Esq , Proprietor of Pitgersie under the Valuation Act. 
James Henry Udny, Esq. of Gan : 
Mitchell and Rae, Merchants, Newburgh. 
Great North of Scotland Railway Company. 


The other Proprietors under £100 of yearly rent, are 29 in number. 


Farming.—In the end of the last century, farming in this 
parish made very rapid advances; but before that, says the 
author of the Statistical Account, 1793, “the lands were neither 
dressed, neither had they any interval of rest, but carried per- 
petual oe of grain, to the utter eee of the 
Sate arly in the present century, large tracts of barren 
and were brought into cultivation, drained, and enclosed ; and, 
on most of the Jarger farms, superior farm houses were built of 
stone and lime, and covered with slates. The cultivated land, 
from the sandy bents on the sea shore, to the uttermost parts 
of the parish, 1s continuous, and nearly all enclosed either by 
stone dykes, ditch and earth dykes, with some hedges composed 
of the commén hawthorn, willow, and elder bushes, and some 
whin hedges, mostly in a neglected state. 

Leases are usually granted for 19 years, but in this parish 
there are still some old or life-rent leases, and the system of 
letting land to the highest bidder has not yet been much en- 
couraged, a system which has the effect of making a total change 
in the occupancy of the soil. Here we have the descendants, 
and some of the oldest and most prominent improving farmers 
in their day (to whom the early improvement of the distict is 
indebted), in the farms of Pitgersy and Drums, Dubystyle, 
Haddo, Kineraig, and Culter-cullen. 

The rotation of cropping’ followed is that of the fifth and 
sixth-shift courses, with only one grain crop before cleaning ; 
the details of which we need not enter into, as they differ no- 
thing from other routine conditions, which are generally re- 
strictive enough, as they are all drawn up by lawyer factors 
who are only capable, practically, of copying old leases, written 
at a period when it was necessary to insert stringent clauses for 

rotecting the interest of the landowner “ from the ignorance, 
indolence, or cupidity of the tenants of the day.” 

On the larger farms, the houses, although old, are commodious 
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and substantial, especially the dwelling-houses ; many of them 
have an appearance both of comfort and convenience, while 
the onsteads, although not modern erections, are nevertheless 
suitable buildings, and they are mostly all slated ; but not a few 
on the smaller holdings are of an inferior description, the walls 
being partly built with clay, and thatched roofs. A few of the 
more modern farm buildings are of a superior description, and 
well arranged for rearing and feeding cattle stock. Corn-thrash- 
ing mills are numerous, some of them are lal ag by water, 
many of them by horses, and a few by fixed steam power. 
Numerous portable steam thrashing machines patrole the 
country in every direction, which are to be hired by the day, 
and are extensively employed. There are three corn-grinding 
mills in the parish propelled by water power from the burn of 
Foveran iat its tributaries. 

NEWBURGH.—The Old Statistical Account of Foveran, 17938, 
says, “ At the mouth of the Ythan is the village of Newburgh, 
a pea dirty place, in a pleasant and commodious situation, with 
6 or 7 alehouses ; chiefly frequented by sailors, sete aa and 
fishermen, and only one fishing boat, which is chiefly used for 
piloting vessels up the river.” The population at that period 
was under 200. By the Statistical Account, 1840, the village 
“ contains 560 inhabitants, and 120 houses, with seven alehouses, 
the same number as when the last Statistical Account was 
written.” In 1861, the population was 541, and in 1871, 570, 
with only 110 fababited ouses; two very commodious and 
respectably-kept inns, a few fishermen, and no smugglers. 
The village lies along the estuary of the Ythan, at the top of the 
links, and has only one street, or road, which is now pretty well 
kept. Of late years, many new and commodious buildings 
have been erected, and otherwise the general appearance and 
sanatory condition of the place has been much improved. There 
are several merchants who deal in grocery and haberdashery 
goods, and in ship stores, a baker, a butcher, shoemakers, 
tailors, blacksmiths, and carpenters. There are also several 
large granaries and other buildings for storing coals, lime, and 
artificial manures ; a bone-mill for grinding bones, and a saw- 
mill for manufacturing timber. There is a branch of the Ellon 
District National Savings’ Bank, and a Newburgh Shipmasters’ 
Friendly Society, Two stage coaches run daily, in summer, to 
and from Aberdeen, one of them carrying the mails. The distance 
being 12 miles by an excellent aad 


Mansion Houses. 
The House of Foveran is an old but very commodious resi- - 
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dence, pleasant#y situated on the western slope of the ridge of 
Pitscaff, and, with the abot ager a clumps of trees, is well shel- 
tered from the easterly gales which blow off the German Ocean. 
The House of Tillery is a small modern mansion, built in the 
Grecian style of architecture, surrounded by neatly laid out 
grounds, and some well-grown forest and ornamental trees. 
The Manse of Foveran, an old patched-up building, stands in 
a very pleasant and convenient situation, near to the public 
road which leads to Newburgh, and close to the private grounds 
of Foveran House. The Church was built in 1794, and is seated 


for 700. 
Roads, 


The parish is intersected by three turnpike roads. On the 
west, the Aberdeen and Udny turnpike intersects it for a short 
distance at Tillery. The Aberdeen and Ellon turnpike runs 
through it from Aikenshill, to Auchnacant, and the Newburgh 
and Old Meldrum turnpike runs from the former place, in a 
westerly direction by South Fgrdine, towards Udny. There are 
also several cross roads whith lead east and west from the 
Aberdeen and Ellon road, by which means the district is well 
accommodated. 

The church of Foveran is within about six miles of the Udny 
Station on the Formartine and Buchan Railway, which is 144 
miles from Aberdeen, while by the Ellon turnpike the distance 
is only 11 miles, consequently the great bulk of the inhabitants 
of the parish derive no benefit from the present railway system. 


Inns and Alehouses. 

There is a Market for cattle, &c., held at the Udny Railway 
Station on the last Thursday of each month in the year, and an 
Inn at the station for the accommudation of travellers; there 
is also an Alehouse at South Fardine on the Ellon turnpike. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF FOVERAN, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 1l4ru MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, ‘ P . £600 14 94 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 18 15 6 


£619 10 34 


Eapenditure, 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £544 8 44 
Relief of Casual Poor, ‘ . ‘ . ; 13 6 3 
Medical Relief, . ‘ : . : ‘ : 13 0 0 
Management, . . . . «© « . 349 7 
Balance in hand, . , ‘ ; 14461 


£619 10 3} 
Eee 
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ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 1l4rs MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 
Relieved during the year. Casual Poor. 
orcas g they receive relief. genie 
861. Regis- _| Other : 
. Males, | Females. | Total. oo tered Pepe Casual pean Insane 
° Poor. * | Poor. 





The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two 
elected members or managers on the Board. 


Il—CIVIL HISTORY. 


Tuts parish, along with Belhelvie, Tarves, and the portions of 
Methlic, Ellon, and Logie-Buchan, south of the Ythan, is said 
to have been part of the ancient Karldom of Buchan, and part 
of one of the five Deaneries which constituted the Diocese of 
Aberdeen. Although now within the division of Formartine, 
in the foundation charter of Marischal College, dated 1593, we 
find it is included in the Buchanenses, one of the guatuor na- 
tiones, which is bounded by the Don and the Deveron, and 
that these parishes were part of the Earldom of Buchan. A 
charter, which is still extant, and bearing date 1211, contains 
this clause :—Faciendo per annum tres sectas capitalis curie 
mee de Eilon, we. attending yearly three diets of my head 
court at Ellon* The Earls of Buchan possessed extensive 
estates both in Buchan and Formartine, till the forfeiture of 
the Cumines occasioned them to be partitioned among the ad- 
herents of King Robert Bruce in 1309 ; and the only remains 
of the Cumines here is said to have been “ an hospital, found- 
ed by Sir Alexander Cumming, second Earl of Buchan, and 
son to the founder of the Abbey of Deer, Justitiary of Scotland 
under Alexander III., and one of six regents on his death.” 
The ruins of this chapel, or hospital, are near the village of 
Newburgh, and called the Chapel of the Holy Rood, and some- 
times they are called the ruins of the Red Chapel of Buchan. 
“ There is still an hospital, founded for three poor men, by the 
first Alexander Forbes of Foveran, who have each of them a 

eck of meal and a groat weekly;” and then there is still a small 
und in the hands of the proprietors of Foveran, the interest 
of which a poor man gets under the name of bede money.+ 


* Dr. Skene Keith’s Survey of Aberdeenshire, 1811, p. 10. 
+ Statistical Account of Foveran, 1840, p. 699. 
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THE Church is a plain substantial building, well situated for 
the greater portion of the inhabitants, and is within about a mile 
of the village of Newburgh. The Manse and domestic offices 
are valued at £20 a-year, and the Glebe and garden at £8. 
Stipend—112 bolls meal, 112 bolls barley, payable by the fiars’ 
prices, and £8 6s. 8d for communion elements. Unappro- 

riated teinds, £463 17s. 8d. The parochial schoolmaster’s 

ouse and garden are valued at £13. The Free Church Manse, 
offices, and garden, at Newtyle, are valued at £14, The school- 
master’s house in connection with Mather’s School, is valued 
at £7. 

School Board.—There are seven members on the Board— 
Thomas Wilsone is chairman, H. J. Gibson, Fornety, clerk and 
treasurer. School Rate, 3d. per £. Bible and Catechism taught. 
There are 128 scholars at the public school. Population of the 
parish, 1871, 1,859. 

Bequests.—The late Mr. Mather, a native of the parish, left 
a considerable sum of money for educating and clothing poor 
fishermen’s children belonging to Newburgh His Trustees, 
the Magistrates of Aberdeen, established a school in the village 
for that purpose, which has now been transferred to the School 
Board. The same benevolent individual left £25 per annum 
to the minister, or schoolmaster of the parish for lecturing once 
a-week to the poor people of the village. Mr. Mather lett also 
four bursaries at Marischal College, under the patronage of the 
ae of Foveran, to be given to boys educated at the parish 
school. 

The schoolmaster at Culter-cullen, in the western part of the 
parish, has an endowment of £8, a free house, and ground for 
the keep of a cow. But these subjects do not le on the 
valuation of the parish for 1870, published under the authority 
of the Commissioners of Supply. 

Amount of church collections made by the kirk-sessian in 
the year 1871, £27 13s. 8d., whereof £1 7s. 4d. was expended 
on the relief of the poor. 


IV.—EMINENT MEN. 
SiR SAMUEL Forzes of Foveran. This gentleman, descended 


of the ancient family of Tolquhon, was born at Edinburgh in 
the summer of the year 1653. He inherited the barony of 
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Foveran from his father. In the year 1700 he was created a 
knight baronet, and died on the 16th July, 1717, leaving a son, 
Alexander, who succeeded him in the title, and died about the 
here 1758. The late Joseph Robertson, Esq., Editor of “ Col- 
ections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff,” published by 
the Spalding Club, says :—“ The imperfect description of Aber- 
deenshire, to which he second place in the volume has been 
assigned, is printed from a copy, made under the care of Sir 
Henry Ellis, of a manuscript in the British Museum. In 
Ayscough’s Catalogue of the national collection this fragment 
is attributed, on what authority does not appear, to ‘ the Rev. 
Patrick Forbes ;’ but, by means of a quotation preserved by 
Mr. James Man, in his ‘ Memoirs of Scottish Affairs,’ published 
in the year 1741, we are enabled to identify the work in the 
Museum with a ‘MS. Description of Aberdeenshire, by Sir 
Samuel Forbes of Foveran,’ of which several copies appear to 
have been known, as well in the county as elsewhere, during 
the last century.”—Editor’s Preface, p. x. 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


THERE is now no vestige of the Castle of Foveran, the resi- 
dence of the Forbeses, nor of Turing’s Tower,,which was the 
more ancient part of it,* but the site of it is nelir to the spring 
referred to by Sir Samuel Forbes, which still “ continues to 
flow with all its noted purity. There is also a marble bust of 
Judge Turing, in the dress of the time of Charles I, standing 
in the grounds of Foveran House.” | 

There is a very ancient burial-ground near to the village, 
and the remains of the chapel, which goes under the name of 
the Rood Church, before referred to—it is the burial-ground of 
the family of Udny. In a Service before the Sheriff of Aber- 
deen, on 10th January, 1558, of Elizabeth Meldrum, relict of 


* ‘“* Foveran House, now ruinous, was possessed by the Forbeses of Foveran, 
descended of oonon ; whose grandfather, Alexander, grandson to Tolquhon, 
desk pmeer it on the fall of Sir John Turing of Foveran, who suffered much for 

is loyalty to King Charles II., and sn pe bravely at Worcester, but died 
without sons. <A part of this house, very lately faln, was called the Turing’s 
Tower, from its old founders. There is a prediction (said to be Thomas Ry- 
mer’s) concerning this Tower :— 
‘ When Turing’s Towr falls to the land, * 

Gladsmoor then is near at hand : 

When Turing’s Towr falls to the sea,t 

Gladsmoor the next year shall be.’” 
— View of the Diocese of Aberdeen, published by the Spalding Club, 1843, p. 


" © Which itdidin 1710. + Th is isunderstood of that half of it which yet stands. 
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Alexander Gray, .burgess of Aberdeen, mention is made, among 
others, of certain crofts and roods of land lying in the barony 
of Newburgh ; the boundaries of which refer to Cross of New- 
burgh, the lands of the Altar of St. Crispin and Crispianus, 
the lands of the “ Holy Rood,” and the lands of the “ Chapel 
of the Holy Rood.” 

The old Castle of Knockhall was built in the year 1565, and 
belongs to the family of Udny. In 1639, the castle was taken 
by the Earls of Marischal and Errol, on the part of the Cove- 
nant, and its capture was attended with spoilation and annoy- 
ance to its inmates, who were <Anti-covenanters. In the 
following year, a foraging party from Aberdeen assailed Knock- 
hall, aa the laird being absent, Lady Udny gave them free 
access to the castle. In 1644, the Lord Gordon visited Knock- 
hall in his route to Moray, and, during his journey, it is said, 
he compelled two Collectors of Taxes to deliver up to him 
1,000 merks each of the public money. The Castle of Knockhall 
was, in the year 1734, accidentally burned, and has since con- 
tinued in a ruinous state. 

There are three handsome marble monuments on the inside 
wall of the church, one of these, which belongs to the Udny 
family, contains two busts (said to be very striking likenesses 
of two of that family), executed by Bacon, the celebrated Lon- 
don sculptor. 

The Udny monument :—“ Sacred to the memory of John 
Augustus Dany. of Udny and Dudwick, Colonel in the Army, 
&e.; born 17th July, 1817, died 6th May, 1859. And John 
Robert Fullerton Udny, of Udny and Dudwick, Colonel in the 
Army, &c.; born 14th November, 1779, died 29th Novemiber, 
1861. 

The Foveran monuments bear respectively the following in- 
scriptions :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Andrew Robertson, of Foveran, 
who died on the 2nd January, 1817, aged 86 years. The hoary 
head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righte- 
ousness.” 

“ Sacred to the memory of John Robertson, of Foveran, who 
pci this life 6th May, 1824; and to his wife, Mary Sophia 
Robertson, daughter of the late David Stewart, merchant, 
Edinburgh.” 
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PARISH OF FRASERBURGH. 


PRESBYTERY OF DEER—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 








Etymology. 

THE ancient name of this parish was Philorth, but no conjecture 
has ever been advanced as to its origin. In the early part of 
the sixteenth century,the sea port of Philorth was near to the old 
church and churchyard of Kirkton, then near to the mouth of 
the burn of Keithock, and it was called Faithlie; but in the 
middle of the century (1546), a town and harbour was built 
near the Warld’s End and Kinnaird’s Head, by Sir Alexander 
Fraser of Philorth, which, from the name of the superior, was 
called Fraser-burgh,and in 1613,a charter was obtained, erecting 
the place into “a free port, burgh of barony and of regality,” 
after which it became a place of considerable trade, and from it 
arose the present denomination of the parish. The town of 
Faithlie has long since disappeared, the burn of Keithock is 
now conveyed through the sand hills to the sea, by an arched 
conduit, and nothing remains but the ruins of the old church 
and burying-ground at Kirktown of Philorth. 


Boundarves. 


The chief division of the parish is bounded on the north b 
the Moray Firth and the German Ocean ; on the east and sout 
it is bounded by the parish of Rathen ; and on the west by the 
parish of Pitsligo. e parish of Rathen intersects it for about 
a mile in the centre, and the detached, or western division of 
Fraserburgh is bounded on the north and east by Rathen; on 
the south it is bounded by Strichen and the hill of Mormond ; 
and on the west by the detached portion of the parish of Aber- 
dour, and the parish of Tyrie. 


Extent. 


The extreme length of the parish, measured in a direct line 
from Kinnaird’s Head to the south-westmost point of the dis- 
joined portion (north-east to south-west), and including the 
interjecting part of Rathen is about 74 miles; and the extreme 
breadth, measured in a direct line, from the mouth of the 
water of Philorth, to the boundary with Pitsligo on the sea shore 
(south-east to north-west) is about 3? miles. The area of the 
principal division of the parish is computed to be 5,920 acres, 
and that of the detached portion about 2,879 acres ; together, 
8,799 acres. 
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Topography. 

The general appearance of the principal division of the parish 
is flat, but somewhat undulatory. The lighthouse on Kin- 
naird’s Head stands 61 feet above sea ieeel ; and the parish 
church, in Saltoun Square 41 feet. The south bay of Fraser- 
burgh is skirted by low drifted sand-hillocks, covered by sea- 
ood (Ammophilla arundinacea), and the land along the water 
of Philorth, on the east, from the sea to the southern boundary 
of the parish, near to the church of Rathen, a distance of about 
three miles, is flat, and the flow upon the stream extremely 
sluggish, the rise upon the three miles being only 18 feet. On 
the western division, or disjoined portion of the ee thé 
land rises from the Mill of Techmuiry, to the Craighill of Tar- 
wathie, into higher round-backed hills, with mossy flats between, 
and into the brown-backed ridge of Mormond, the highest point 
of which is 744 feet above sea level. 


Geology and Soils. 
The rocks composing the bluff headland of Kinnaird’s Head* 


are chiefly composed of mica slate, or a compound of mica and 
uartz, aed into parallel, but often very contorted lamine. 
‘It occurs in various forms of transition into clay slate, by the 
comminution of the mica scales, and the disappearance of the 
quartz ; and into slaty gneiss by the prevalence of felspar. The 
strata are traversed by veins of granite and quartz, and beds of 
limestone, and igneous rocks of the overlying series. It also 
contains iron and copper pyrites, and red iron ore is abundant 
amongst the rocks which protrude on the sea shore. Primary 
limestone rock appears in the mica slate on the shore of the 
Moray Firth, at Broadsea, where it was at one time extensively 
wrought. The limestone strata present the usual appearance, 
and, in some places, are of great thickness, and, where it is 
found interstratified with the mica slate, it is not easily distin- 
guishable from that rock. From the sea shore, the strata 
traverses a south and westerly direction through this parish, 
and into the interior of the country, the beds are very frequently 
found bent and contorted, sending forth veins in various 
directions ; and after dipping under Mormond Hill, it exhibits 
itself at Strichen on the south-west, and at Hythie on the 
south-east. As before stated, it was wrought on the sea shore 
at Broadsea, and in many places inland, towards the cairns of 
* The most northerly point of land in Aberdeenshire 1s Kinnaird’s Head, in 
north latitude, 57° 42’, and west longitude, 1° 58’, and believed to be the ‘‘ Pro- 
montorium Taixalum” of Ptolmey, being the turning point into ‘ “stuarwm 


Vararve,” or Murray Firth. In Pinkerton’s copy of Ptolmey’s map, 1t 1s printed 
Taizalum Prom., but 1n the text 1t 18 printed Zaixalum. 
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Memsie. It is of a bluish-grey colour, and is composed of the 
crystals of carbonate of lime, but the rock is often modified 
both in colour and structure by the occurence of other minerals, 
such as ironstone, which abounds on the sea shore. Granite 
appears in various positions, and is of a pale-greyish hue. It 
forms the framework of the whole district, traversing the rocks 
above it in veins, and is very frequently found in detached 
blocks of various sizes, in the superincumbent diluvial strata, 
both in the valleys, and in masses on the higher parts of the 
detached division of the parish. The granite rock, when newly 
opened up in the quarry, has a softish texture, consequently it 
is easily worked, and large blocks can be obtained. The greater 
pee of the dressed work of the piers of the harbour of Fraser- 

urgh, and the chief stones of some of the more modern build- 
ings of the town have been obtained in the quarries of the 
upper district, at comparatively little cost either for quarrying 
or dressing. 

Of deposits, there are, as before stated, the finely com- 
minuted sands along the bay of Fraserburgh, which has been 
thrown up by the violence of the wind from the sea, and 
dispersed to some distance inland. Here, the bay, for about 
two miles, is bordered by a chain of hillocks of sand, or downs, 
covered with bent, shih is common upon the sea coast of the 
County, and wherever there is loose sand, the sea-reed serves 
to bind it down by its long, tough, creeping roots. 

Under these benty hillocks, considerable deposits of moss and 
clay are found under the level of the sea; “ and, in 1760, a tree 
with roots and branches, and a stem 20 feet long, was found 
entire, under the sand within high flood mark ;” it is therefore 
most probable that the sea has here receded from the land, and 
were it not that the drifting sand is intercepted by the bents, 
devastation by these sand floods could not be prevented. West 
of Kinnaird’s Head, the shore is low and rocky, and, in many 
places the beach is covered by rolled pebbles, heaped up by the 
action of the waves driving them inland according to the direc- 
tion of the currents which prevail upon the coast. These pebbles 
generally consist of fragments of the adjoining rocks or cliffs, 
and are reduced to a rounded shape by being tossed about 
against each other by the action of the sea. Among the pebbles 
and sand which cover the shore at Phingask, littoral deposits, 
that is, shells of marine animals, which are found upon the 
coast, are thrown up by the sea in a greater or less comminuted 
state, and though considerably mixed with silicious matter of 
no value, it has been transported many miles inland, and used 
for agricultural purposes, and found very useful for top-dressing 
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old, or heathy pastures, and for serena mossy soils, and 
forming compost heaps. Bordering on Rathen, and along the 
water of Philorth, a large tract of alluvia! deposit extends from 
the sea to the higher land on Kinbog, consisting of peat earth 
and clay, underlying drift sand and pebbly gravel, the latter 
apparently deposited by land floods from the higher ground, 
most of which appear to be of recent formation. On the Sin- 
clair Hills, and on the more elevated portions of the western 
divisions of the parish, the older deposits, consisting of gravels, 
sand, clay, and other detritu resulting from climatic influences, 
appear to have been aqueously formed, and are in general in an 
unconsolidated state, through a want of some aglutinating 
substance. In this series of loose conglomerates there is great 
variety, from large blocks and fragments of granite, to fine sand 
with rounded masses of quartz, syenite, greenstone, mica and 
clay slate, all evincing long subjection to aqueous attrition, 
certainly not to be attributed to the small tiny streams or rivu- 
lets which now drain or irrigate the district. Having thus 
referred to, and briefly described the alluvial deposits belonging 
to what is called the tertiary series, we now come to notice that 
of vegetable matter, accumulations of a “combustible substance 
named Peat.” In the valley of Philorth, as before stated, peat, 
has been found underlying the drift sands along the bay of 
Fraserburgh, in which has been found the remains of oak trees, 
and, in various situations on the western division of the parish, 
and on the lower slopes and higher parts of Mormond. The 
depth of the peat varys according to its position, being deeper 
and denser in the valleys, becoming thinner on the higher 
ground, where it is generally of a more spongy kind 

Soils.—The soil alone the sea shore, and for some distance 
inland, is of a rich loamy clay, on a ferruginous subsoil, with 
good loam on pure sand and gravel. On the more inland por- 
tions, the soil is lighter, and of a more gravelly description, and, 
on the western division, the arable land partly consists of good 
black loam incumbent on gravelly clay, and sand, with consi- 
derable tracts of reclaimed moss and moorland generally of an 
inferior description. 

Hydrography. 

The parish extends along the sea coast, from the mouth of 
the water of Philorth, to the bay of Sandhaven in the parish of 
Pitsligo, being a distance of about 44 miles, following the wind- 
ings of the shore. On the south, the lower division is bounded 
by the water of Philorth, and this division is intersected by the 
burn of Cardno on the west, and that of Silverwells, which falls 
by the Mill of Philorth, to the east. The western or detached 
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division is intersected by the burn of Tarwathie and Techmuiry, 
which falls into the water of Philorth by the Mill of Auchiries, 
in the parish of Rathen. These streams supply water power to 
several corn-grinding and thrashing mills, and along with man 
perennial springs afford an abundant water supply for the agri- 
cultural wants of the district. The burn of Cardno ped 1es 
water to the inhabitants of the town of Fraserburgh, and, in 
its lower course, water for the brewery of Watermill, which is 
situated about a mile to the west of the burgh. There are 
several chalybeate springs within the parish, but the most noted 
one is the spring which issues from the ironstone rocks near 
the south harbour, and now appears in a niche in the wall at 
the entrance to the railway station. The medicinal virtues of 
this spring are considered equal, although not quite so strong 
as the waters of the chalybeate springs at Peterhead. 


Fishings, &e. 


The salmon fishings at the mouth of the water of Philorth, 
and in the bay of Fraserburgh, are usually let for £12 a-year. 
The water of Philorth is well stored with common trout (Salmo- 
fario), phinock (Salmo albus), and occasionally sea trout (Salmo 
trutta), but no salmon are now known to ascend the stream. 
The kelp shore in the small bay of Phingask brings £5 a-year. 

Herring and deep-sea Fishings.—The importance of the sea 
fisheries to the town of Fraserburgh has always been great. In 
178€, the intrepid Dutch fishers, with their fishing busses, came 
so near the shore as to preclude the inhabitants from their usual 
stations. Notwithstanding this encroachment, which had been 
long practised by our Scandinavian neighbours, the herring 
fishery of Fraserburgh has gone on for many years increasing, 
and it may be said to be one of the best stations on the north- 
ern shores of Scotland. It is said that, owing to the promon- 
torial position of Kinnaird’s Head, the herring shoals pass along 
the coast, “ hugging the shore,” where the strongest tides run, 
and it is well known that only the strongest and best fish 
are able to make head against them ; therefore, it is generally 
admitted that the herrings caught at Fraserburgh are amongst 
the best sent to market. 

The following statistics* of the herring fishery of Fraserburgh 
for 10 years will show the importance of the herring fishings 
and curing to the trade of the place; premising by stating that, 
in 1820, Fraserburgh had not 100 boats fishing. 

* These statistics, or figures in the first three columns, were furnished to us 


by Mr. Couper, the mntelligent fishery officer of the Fraserburgh district, which 
comprehends Fraserburgh, Pitulle, “‘Hosclisatty. and Pennan. 
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Estimated value of No. of hands 
No of Boats Average of Crans Tota] number ; : 
Year. engaged. per Boat, of Crans, hy pelea at 258. ae evereg be 
1863 227 110 24,970 £31,212 10 0 1,362 
1864 229 117 26,793 33,491 5 O 1,374 
1865 251 112 28,112 35,140 0 0 1,506 
1866 250 161 40,250 50,212 10 O 1,500 
1867 291 160 46,560 58,200 0 0 1,746 
1868 389 168 65,380 81,725 0 0 2,334 
1869 450 114 51,317 64,146 5 0 2,700 
1870 480 1874 90,028 112,535 0 0O 2,880 
1871 432 2164 93 ,586 116,982 10 0 2,592 
1872 626 209 130, 387 162,983 15 0O 3, 756 


The Moray Firth is well-known to abound with great variety 
of fish, and, as Fraserburgh is best known to be the principal 
fishing station, we shall here give a list of those fishes which 
have been caught off the northern coast of Aberdeenshire, ac- 
cording to the order and arrangement of Fleming, in his “ His- 
tory of British Animals ” :— 


CHONDROUPTERYGIOUS OR CARTILAGINOUS FISHTS. 
Myzine glutinosa—Glutinous Hag. Petromzon marinus—Sca Lamprey 
Petromyzon fluvratilis— River Lamprey. Squalus maximus—Common Sail-fish. 
Spinax acanthias—Common Dog-tish. Scymuus bor eals—Greenland Shark 
Raia batwe—Skate. Raw radiata—Starry Ray. Raa clavata—Thorn-back. 
Rava oxyrinchus—Sharp-noscd Ray, May Skate. 


ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS FISHES. 
Mullus surmuletus—Striped Surmullet. Cottus scorpius—Sea Scorpion, Father 


er. 

Cottus gobio— Bull-head, Miller’s Thumb. Trigla lyra—Piper, Red Gurnard. 

Xiphias gladius—Common Sword-tish. Scomber vulgariza—Common Mackerel. 

i i lyra—Gem. Dragonet, Gowdie. Anarchicas lupus—Wolf-fish, Cat- 

sh. 

Blennius galerita—Crested Blenny. Zeus faber—Doree, John Dory 

Crenilabrus twea—Common Wrasse, or Brassy. Lophius picaturius—Angler, 
Wide-gab. 

Tracurus vulyaris—Scad, Horse Mackerel. Perca labrax—Basse, Sea Perch. 


MAMMALTA, CETACEA 
ec atih musculus Round-lipped Whale  Balwnoptera boops—Sharp-lipped 
hale 


Delphinus phocena—Dolphin, Porpess Delphinus orca—Grampus. 


MALAUOPLERYGIOUS HISHES. 
Esox lucius—Common Pike, Ged  Belone vulgaru—Gar Pike 
Salmo salar—Cominon Salmon Salmo trutta—Sea Trout 
Salmo erwxc—Grey Trout. Clupea harengus—Common Herring 
Clupea pilcardus—Pilchard (rare)  Morhua vulgarts—Common Cod. 
Morhua Giglefinus—Haddock Morhua punctatus—Spechled Cod 
Brosmus vulyuris—Common Tusk. Merlangus vulyaris—Whiting. 
Merlangus carbonarius—Uoal-fish, Sethe. Aferlangus pollachus—Pollack, Lythe. 
Gadus mustella—Five-bearded Gade. Gadus trecarratus—Three-bearded Gade. 
Molva vulgarva—Common Ling. Molva lota —Burbot, Kel-fish. 
Hippoglossus vulgares—Common Holibut Platrssa rulgaris—Plaise, Fluke. 
— ia Saltie, or Satie. Pleuronectes rhombus—Brill, Bonnet- 
eu 
Pleuronectes maximus—Common Turbot. Solea vulgaris—Common Sole 
Solea variegata—Marbled Sole. Plutessa flessus—Flounder, Mayock Fleuk. 
Anguilla vulgaris—Common Eel. Anguilla conger-—Conger Kel. Cyclopterus 
lumpus—Lump-fish, Bagaty. Raniceps—Hake. 
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Arboriculture and Botany. 


In the Statistical Account of Fraserburgh, 1793, it is mention- 
ed that—‘ This parish appears to have abounded with wood. 
Large roots of trees, mostly oak, remain still in the morasses. 
About Philorth House, the seat of Lord Saltoun, is some old 
timber, and several plantations have been lately made there.” 
The plantations here referred to are now about 80 years old, 
and consist of Scotch firs, spruce, and some silver firs, upon 
the sandy soil of the Sinclair Hills. These plantations cover 
an area of about 300 acres, but within the past few years about 
100 acres additional have been planted mostly with the same 
description of trees, with the addition of larch and some hard- 
wood. The older trees around Philorth House consist of oak, 
chestnut, beech, limes, ash, elm, plane, and the Huntingdon wil- 
low, growing partly upon clay loam and some lighter alluvial 
soil. These trees are supposed to be about 200 years old, and 
some of them are of large sizes—one oak girths at the soil 
about 9 feet, a beech tree 11 feet, a lime tree about 10 feet, an 
ash and horse-chestnut, each about 10 feet. The private grounds 
of Philorth lie mostly within one mile of the sea, and not many 
feet above its level, and in a position very much opposed to 
the severity of all the north and nak} gales when the wind 
blows from the east. To the older planted ground, several 
additions have been made, and numerous well kept thorn 
hedges and hedgerow trees have been planted, which has had 
the effect of very much improving the shelter and appearance 
of the country ; but in the lower and more sheltered division 
of the parish, the effects of stagnant water and heavy clay soils 
has hitherto had the effect of retarding the growth of trees; 
while, in many cases, the kinds of trees best suited to the soil 
and climate do not appear to have been selected. 

Botany—tThe Flora of this parish has never been very ac- 
curately investigated, but we believe few rare plants have 
been discovered in it, and only such as are commonly found in 
the neighbouring sea-board parishes, as the following list will 
show :— 


Arenaria Marina—Sea Sand-wort. Botrychium lunaria—Common Moon-wort. 

Ammophila arundinacea—Sea Reed. Chrysosplenium oppositifolium—Opposite- 
leaved Golden Saxifrage. 

Corydalis claviculata—White Climbing Corydalis Drosera longifolia—Long- 
leaved Sun-dew : 

Echium vulgare—Common Viper’s Bugloss. Huphrasia officinalee—Eye-brght. 

Gentiana Campestris—Fleld Gentian Gentiana amarella—Autumnal Gentian. 

Geum urbanum—Common Avens, Herb Bennet. Geum rivale—Water Avens. 

Glechoma hederacea—Ground Ivy, Ale-hoof. Heracleum sphondylium—Cow 
Parsnip. 

Hippuris vulgarie—Mare's Tail. Hypericum pulchrum—Upright St. John’s- 
wort. 
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Aap quadnangulum—Square St. John’s-wort. Juncus Balticus—Baltic 
ush, 


Lapsana communis—Nipple-wort. Ligusticum Scotticum—Scottish Lovage. 

Linum catharticum—Purging Flax. Lychnis flos-cuculi—Ragged Robin. 

aie dioica—Red and White Campion Menyanthes trifoliata—Marsh-trefoil, 
g-bean. 

Mercurialis perrennis—Perennial Mercury. Nymphea alba—White Water-lily. 

Ononis arvensis—Rest Harrow, Cammock. Phalaris arundinacea—Reed Canary- 


ass. 
Papaser Rheas—Common Red Poppy. Pimpinella saxifraga—Common Bur- 
nett Saxifrage. 
Pane pecttnatus—Fennel-leaved Pond-weed, and other varieties of Pond- 
weed. 
sai vulgaris—Common Butter-wort. Plantago lanceolata—Ribwort, 
antain. 
Plantago maritima—Sea-plantain. Polygala vulgaris—Common Milk-wort. 
Parnasia palustris—Common (irass of Parnassus. Potentilla ansermma—Suilver- 
weed, Goose-grass. 
Potentilla aryenta—Silvery or Hoary Cinquefoil. Primula veris and Scottica— 
Cowslip, Primrose 
Ranunculus scleratus—Celery-leaved Crow-foot. Sazifraga tridactylites—Rue 
leaved Saxifrage 
Saxifraga hypnoides—Moss Saxifrage, Ladies’ Cushion. Scandix pecten—Needle 
Chervil, Shepherd’s Needle. 
pik austin nodosa—Knotted-rooted Figwort. Scrophularia aquatica—Water 
ig-wort 
een arvensis—Corn Spurry. Spergula nodosa—Knotted Spurry. 
Trientalis Europewa—Chickweed Winter Green. Triglochin palustre—Marsh 
Arrow-grass 
Veronica anagallis—Long-leaved Water Speed-well. Veronica Beccabunga— 
Short-leaved Speedwell or Brooklime 


Farms and Farming. 


Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 

No atand above No atandabove No atandabove No atandabove No at and above 
£100 £50 £20 £10 J 
{of yearly rent. and under £100 and under £50 and under £20. and under £10. 
25 22 28 40 21 
And 14 occupants of land paying less than £5 a-year. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Fraserburgh, year 
1872- : 


872-73, . ‘ ; ‘ : : ; ‘ , £7,569 18 11 

Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, Wood- 
lands, and Moss, . , : : : ‘ : : 432 0 0 
Do. Shootings, where let, and Salmon Fishings, . ‘ 12 0 0 
Do. Admurality Buildings, Lighthouse, &c., : ; 105 0 0 
Do. Fishermen’s Houses, Broadsea, and Kelp Shore, _ . 85 10 0 
Do. Machinery of Corn Mills, Brewery, and Saw Mull, . 4110 0 

Do. The Property of the Fraserburgh Harbour Commis- 
sioners, . ‘ : ; ; i ; ; ‘ : 1,622 12 8 
Do. Fraserburgh Extension Railway, . : ; ‘ 618 0 0 
Do. The Property of the Magistrates of Fraserburgh, . 332 1 0 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, . ; 9,448 3 8 
Total value, : : é : : . £20,266 16 3 
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Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 

ceed £100 sterling, are— 

The Right Hon. Alexander Fraser, Lord Saltoun. 

The Trustees of the late George Baird of Strichen. 

Alexander M‘Nab, Esq. of Techmuiry. 

James Cardno, Esq., Grain Merchant, Fraserburgh. 

The Harbour Commissioners of Fraserburgh. 

Charles M‘Beath, Esq., Bank Agent, Fraserburgh. 

John Mellis, Esq , Surgeon, Fraserburgh. 

The Magistrates and Town Council of Weaesnunch: 

Messrs John and Thomas Park, Fishcurers, Fraserburgh. 

Andrew Tarras, Esq , Bank Agent, Fraserburgh. 

Thomas Walker, Esq., Feuar, ea lerint h. 

The Trustees of the late Rev. Wiliam Woodman, George Wallace, Esq. 

The Great North of Scotland Railway Company. 


The other Proprietors, under £100 of yearly value, are 224 in number. 


Farming.—Leases are in general granted for 19 years, 
and the rotation of cropping varies from the fifth to the sixth 
and seventh-shift course. The lighter soils are well adapted 
for growing turnips and potatoes, and the heavier clay soils 

roduce superior crops of oats and barley, while the more 
oamy soils produce excellent crops of cereals, roots, and grass, 
Besides the farm-yard manure, large quantities of sea-ware or 
kelp-weed, shell sand, and fish manure are used by the farmers 
in the district; of the latter, large quantities are obtained 
during the herring fishing season, between the middle of July 
and the middle of September, which not only brings to the 
town a great store of wealth, but to the surrounding country 
an additional supply of manure in the shape of herring refuse. 
Bone dust and other phosphatical manures are largely used 
on the lighter soils, while considerable quantities of ammoniacal 
substances are used upon the loamy clays. Lime from the 
native quarries has been used, sometimes improperly, for ma- 
nuring the land, but, after its application was beter under- 
stood, good effects resulted. It is now little used but for 
building purposes. 

Fences.—A. great part of the lower division of the parish is 
regularly sub-divided and enclosed by stone dykes and earthen 
sunk with ditch and hedges On the western division, fences 
are not so general, and in many parts permanent enclosures 
are still wanting. 

Farm Houses.—Some of the recently erected farm buildings 
present a distinguished contrast with the older. The newer 
steadings being generally commodious and substantial, and all 
slated, with, apparently in some cases, extravagantly large 
dwelling houses for the ordinary class of farmers in the country. 
In other cases, the houses are old, with brick-tiled roofs, with- 
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out sufficient acestamodation, and many of the houses on the 
. moorland possessions appear to be of that description which 
may be expected that a tenant would build who has the money 
to pay out of his own pocket. 

ainage.—There is, we believe, no place on the facc of the 
earth naturally so fertile, but its fertility may be increased ; and 
there are few places so barren but their sterility may not in some 
degrce be raphorated The greater part of the surface of this pa- 
rish is uneven, although far from being hilly, and, asthe water 
lodges behind every knoll, it must break out somewhere in 
springs, or produce spouty patches of sour grass and starved 
corn, In other places the land is flat, some of it lies low, with 
natural obstructions on the outfalls, a cause which produces a 
wet soil which is the most difficult to drain, owing to the gorg- 
ing up of the outfall channels. Draining in this parish has 
been performed in various ways, according to the views and 
means of those who performed the operation, and generall 
the improvement has been only partially accomplished at dit- 
ferent times, a system which often has the cffcct of retarding 
the permanent improvement of the whole. 

In improving moss and mossy soils, there is always found a 
cecrtain quantity of stagnant moisture, which, in general, is ad- 
verse or unfriendly to vegetation, an inconvenience which may 
be expected in waste land everywhere; but here, where the 
mosses are of considerable depth, consequently draining is the 
first step towards its improvement, and the great point in doing 
so—that in reducing moss to corn land—ais, first, to lay it so «Lry 
as to encourage vegetation, but not so dry as to deprive the 
pants of the requisite quantity of moisture. The upper sur- 

ace of moss is generally of a fibrous consistency, so that if it 

be suddenly deprived of its natural sap, the porous nature of 
it will admit the drought farther down than the upper moisture 
can reach. If the medium be not carefully attended to, the 
value of the soil is often diminished, and the improvement lost 
by the first of these causes as well as by the last. In several 
parts of the country we meet with worn out moss, and moss 
several feet in depth, which, after being drained, levelled, and 
dressed with clay, ditch scourings, or road scrapings, carry 
luxuriant crops of natural clover and other fine grass. 

In the higher parts of the parish there were at one time 
large tracts of gravelly soil, “intermixed with mosses and 
muirs, covered with heath or coarse grass,” which has long 
since given way to cultivation, and by the aid of artificial ma- 
nures to supply certain wants in the all but sterile upper soil, 
better crops are obtained than that which could be produced 

2L 
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by the continued use of ordinary farm-yard manure. 

The richer lower-lying clay soils and loams which have been . 
long in cultivation, and, in many cases, the upper soil, from a 
too frequent upturning does not continue to produce the same 
abundant crops, and without some restoratory process, it may, 
in course of time, become unproductive. The farmer has to 
supply nourishment for his crops as well as for his cattle, but 
the question of plant life is not so easily understood. The at- 
mosphere supplies vegetation with a sufficient amount of car- 
bonic acid and water, but in the soil there is often an excess or 
scarcity of plant food—that sort of mineral food which is ne- 
cessary to plant life. Thus, oats, barley, &c., are silica plants, 
pease, beans, clover, &c., are known as lime plants, and turnips, 

otatoes, &c., as potash plants. “ One of the oldest and most 
amiliar cures for sterile soils is known as burning; the Ro- 
mans were aware of its powers, and made use of it to improve 
their soils. The great good which results from burning is the 
unlocking chemically of valuable plant food, which exists in 
some soils in a crude, undecomposed state, in a form in which 
it 1s py useless to plants, Another important operation, 
which was also practised previous to the appearance of chemistry, 
is liming. As, however, in the case of burning, the farmer has 
also received most valuable aid in regard to the carrying out 
of this most important operation. Lime can be, and often is, 
abused as well as used. Mn very many cases lime is useful, but 
in almost as many more it is worse than useless. Then, how 
are we to tell which soil will be improved or which spoiled by 
a doze of lime? Hitherto chemistry alone has answered this 
question, and she alone can answer it satisfactorily."* The 
same author goes on to say:—“I have found chemistry in 
another way assisting in no small degree to increase the pro- 
duce of the land, and that is, in deciding whether or not in a 
particular case the process of subsoiling would be a desirable 
one. The ordinary or upper soil in very many instances differs 
materially from the subsoil. In some cases the upper soil 1s all 
but exhausted of some particular element, which, if it abounds 
in the subsoil, and that it is otherwise suitable, the operation 
of subsoiling will be attended with the best results; but, in 
other instances, in consequence of the subsoil being unable to 
supply what is wanting in the upper soil, or in consequence of 
some noxious or deleterious substance existing in the lower 
soll, the upturning of that, without any precaution being taken, 


* “ On what Chemistry has done for Agriculture.” By J. Falconer King, 
eid Chemist, Leith. In Transactions of H. and A. Society, vol. v., 
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may have a directly opposite effect. A subsoil, for example, 
containing large quantities of humus (vegetable mould), and 
other snide in union with protoxide of iron, as such soils fre- 
quent do, would be sure to cause a serious diminution of 
ertile power for a year or two at least, if turned up in quan- 
tity, and having no proper agent applied to neutralize its poi- 
sonous properties. By having timeous recourse, however, to che- 
mical aid, such a disaster may be completely averted, for though, 
for some reason it may be deemed desirable to turn up a dead 
poisonous subsoil, we can have a suitable antidote prescribed 
in due time.” Further, Mr. King says, “This power in a 
soil of ability to recover itself has been long known, and in 
former times, in order to allow this operation to take place, 
the expensive system of naked fallows was universally resorted 
to; in this subject also, chemistry has benefited agriculture, 
and by showing this system to be quite unnecessary. The land 
has been exhausted by grain crops, but it need not be idle 
while it is receiving its supply of materials necessary for nour- 
ishing another crop of grain. The silica has been removed by 
the cereal, but the lime and soda have not; so that there can 
be grown in the interval between the two grain crops a crop 
of turnips, or beans, or clover, these plants, as chemistry 
teaches us, requiring but little silica and a plentiful supply of 
lime and the aikcahion? 

In this interesting article “On what Chemistry has done for 
Agriculture,” there is much that is of the highest importance 
to the cultivator of soils, to know the extent to which modern 
agriculture depends upon chemistry and scientific progress. 
Besides, there is valuable information on what farming in this 
country would be at present without the aid of “ chemically 
prepared artificial manures.” In reference to farm-yard manure, 
we have the following comparison :—< Thus, 140 lbs. of well- 
rotted farm-yard manure contains only 1 lb. of ammonia, its 
most valuable constituent ; while the same quantity of a well- 
made bone manure contains 6 or 7 lbs. Phosphate of lime, 
probably, the next valuable ingredient, is present in farm-yard 
manure in only the small proportion of 1 in 100 parts; while 
a bone manure, containing the amount of ammonia above stated, 
generally contains from 30 to 40 parts per 100. The small pro- 

ortion of valuable ingredients present in farm-yard manure 
1s owing to the large quantity of water which that substance 
contains : thus, a fair average sample of dung, about six months 
old, was found to contain no less than 75 per cent. of water, 
three-fourths of its entire weight. So that when a farmer buys 
a ton of this much-prized material, he buys as much as 15 ewt. 
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of water, and this water he has to cart and otherwise transport 
from the place of manufacture to the field. This clumsy manure, 
then, was, until a comparatively recent date, considered the 
only efficient spent that could be employed for the purpose “ of 
restoring the fertility of land.” It is true, farm-yard manure 
contains large quantities of silica, lime, common salt, carbonic 
acid, and nibs materials which are contained in all soils, or, at 
all events, could be applied to soils in a much cheaper way than 
compounding them with valuable ingredicnts, as ammonia, by 
applying it in the shape of manufactured manure. Accordingly, 
this mistake on the part of the manufacturers led to the aban- 
donment of the idca, and to the originating of the method of 
manufacturing manures containing the valuable constituents 
of plant food only, which plan was found to be highly success- 
ful, “ and is now carried out in the present day to an cnormous 
extent.” 

“ Year by year thousands of tons of substances are sold as 
manure, which are indeed made to sell; unwary buyers are 
easily deceived by them, and some of the mixtures are made with 
such skill and care that the very best and most cautious judges 
are frequently deceived.” Mr. King further says, in speaking 
of adulteration :—“ I speak, however, from personal experience, 
and I state most decidedly that in upwards of two hundred 
samples of manures which I have lately examined for farmers, 
not one hundred of them were what they were represented to 
be, not jijty of them, even when appraised by the most liberal 
scale, showed anything like the price which had been charged 
for them, and several were not worth the carriage which had 
been paid for them,” making some of those in the so-called 
“manure trade” as black as they are painted. 

About the year 1730, the ae Jethro Tull grew wheat 
year after year on the same land without manure, simply by 
digging and forking the soil, thereby establishing for a time 
the hypothesis that the soil was the sole source of vegetable 
food ; that by thoroughly disintegrating and pulverising the 
earth, it became fine enough to pass through the pores of the 
roots, and so nourish the plants. Tull’s system succeeded for 
@ time in raising crops by the comminution, or working of the 
soll and the loosening of materials in it, which, though pre- 
viously unavoidable, as plant food, were oxidised, “and so 
changed” as to supply the crop with valuable nutriment. Po- 
pular opinion favoured Tull’s simple but erroneons system up 
till nearly the close of the last century, and although experience 
had taught many that manures were consumed iy plant life, 
but how this removal or exhaustion of the manure took place, 
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no satisfacto explanation has been recorded, as the science of 
agricultural chemistry was then hardly worthy of the name.” 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s lectures on the “ Elements of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,” dclivered between the years 1802 and 1812, 
clearly pointed out the relation which existed, and what could 
be done by applying chemistry to agriculture, and to these 
lectures, for the time, considerable attention was paid by prac- 
tical men. Noxt, we have the experiments of the eminently 
ar, Boussingault, who, besides having a practical know- 
edge of agriculture, had great scientific skill, and was able to 
test the results of his laboratory experience in the field “ before 
making them public,” thereby avoiding the error of his con- 
temporary worker, the eminent Justus von Licbeg. 

In the year 1840, Licheg published his eclebrated work, 
“Chemistry in its Relation to Agriculture and Physiology,” a 
work which excited universal attention among agriculturists, 
and among many created extravagant expectations which were 
not, and never could be realised. Tn this work, however, Liebeg 
has most satisfactorily shown that the “main portion of the 
food of plants is derived from carbonic acid, water, and am- 
monia; and that the commonly-received opinion that plants 
derived their carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen from 
humus and decayed animal and vegetable matter was erro- 
neous.’ 

About this time, the practical experiments of Mr. John Bennet 
Lawes, of Rothamstead, assisted by Dr. J. H. Gilbert, an able 
analytical chemist, did much to produce manures, which, when 
applied to root crops, had astonishing results, and was able to 
solve the hitherto unexplained question—why bones proved so 
valuable as a manure on some fields, had little or no effect upon 
others, which was probably Lawes’ first and most valuable con- 
tribution to agricultural chemistry. 

Steam Cultevation—Future chroniclers of agricultural im- 
provements in this part of Aberdeenshire may be able to record 
a larger application of stcam power to the cultivation of the 
soil than we are at present able to do, as that great invention 
has proceeded very slowly northwards. 

The second experiment in steam cultivation which has been 
made in this County, took place on the 25th October, 1872, in 
a field on Kirkton of Philorth, in the occupation of Mr. James 
Burnett, with a set of powerful tackle manufactured by Messrs. 
Fowler & Company, enginecrs, Leeds, and belonging to the 
“ Philorth Steam Gultivation Company,” recently organised by 
Sir Alexander Anderson, commissioner for Lord Saltoun. The 
tackle consists of two locomotives of 12 horse-power each, with 
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winding drums below the engine, each capable of holding 800 
ards of strong steel rope. The plough used was also one of 
owler’s patent balance ploughs, with five mould boards on 

each end of the metal frame. On this frame, the skifes and 

coulters are placed or fixed on a level beam, and, by altering 
their positions, backwards or forwards, a wider or narrower 
furrow is cut at pleasure ; and by removing the ordinary mould 

boards, usually used, and substituting “digging breasts,” a 

better tillage can be effected, and the upper soil left more fully 

exposed to the action of the atmosphere, while in ploughing 
lea land they cut and set up a pretty square furrow, and forms 

a fairly good seed bed. Alon with the plough, there is the 

grubber, which was next tried in the same field, which was 

stubble after lea. This implement has a strongly mounted 
frame on three wheels, and 1s worked in the same manner as 
the plough, the front wheel being uscd for steering. 

The field on which the experiment took place, appeared in 
every way suitable, the soil being of a stiff loamy clay, and con- 
sidered heavy to plough in the ordinary way with two horses, 
turning up five or six inches ; whereas the Philorth steam tackle 
turned up five furrows, each about 11 inches in depth, with 
apparent ease, ee the blocks occasioned by some hidden 
boulders (and the hot haste of the engineer-conductor), causing 
the breakage of a few socks and coulters. Obstacles which may 
be overcome, and in course of time, in many districts, steam 
pores may come to be a paying concern for a company, 

ut from the fact that boulder-drift has scattered so many ied 
fast stones all over Aberdeenshire, their removal to the neces- 
sary depth cannot be done by tenants under an ordinary lease. 

The inks and meadows of Keithock and Philorth, which lie 
inside the sand and bent hillocks bordering the bay of Fraser- 
burgh, and the flat meadow land, further inland of the links, 
are composed of sand and mossy soil of a pretty fertile de- 
scription, mixed with the a eae: particles of a water-formed 
deposit, such as is usually found along the banks of streams 
with a smooth current, especially where they are stemmed by 
the tide. This extensive flat,or bottom, containing about 400 
acres, is more or less valuable according to the time it is flooded 
by the sand drifting up the outfalls. The soil on the higher 
portions of the ground is a light loam of good quality. On 
the lower ground, the soil is composed of finer sand, moss, and 
earthy a but most of which is often surcharged with 
water that it only grows the coarser kinds of grass, brackish 
plants, and bullrushes. 

In the year 1872, operations were commenced for drain- 
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ing this tract of land by carrying a main outfall, about one 
mile and a half in length, from the Philorth Railway Sta- 
tion, which is in the centre of the siidage into the sea, among 
the submerging rocks opposite the links of Fraserburgh. The 
lower 450 yards are carried along the sandy shore in a brick 
pipe two feet in diameter, with about 30 yards of cast-iron 
piping, of the same diameter, laid through the rocks to the 
evel of low water neap-tides, where it terminates with a self- 
acting tide-sluice, ahieW can only act for a few hours between 
low water nea@p and low water spring-tides. The upper section, 
in length about 2,000 yards, being crrried through the bent- 
hillocks by a cut averaging 14 feet in depth, wherein there is 
laid a culvert of an elliptical shape (3'0" x 2’6”), built with a 
single ring of bricks (12 inches deep), which the ingenious en- 


gineers call “segment tiles,” thus: . The lower sec- 


tion of the outfall is laid upon a grade of eight fect to the mile, 
and the upper has one of 18 inches. The whole works in con- 
nection with the outfall alone have cost £3,000, and have been 
designed and carried out under the inspection of a person act- 
ing for the Inclosure Commissioners of England and Wales, 
who has not as yet failed in any degree of economy, but whose 
attention appears to have been but little directed to the extent 
of the ordinary discharge of 30 inches of rainfall over 400 
acres (to say nothing of the much larger surface within the 
surrounding water-shed), which may prove to be too much for 
such a limited offlet channel subject to the recurrent influ- 
ences of such ashort ebb and flow of the tide. 

Cattle—Good herds of cattle, chiefly crosses between the 
short-horned and Buchan breeds, are every where to be met 
with. The Sand-hole herd of short-horned stock have obta- 
ined the most prominent position. 


Roads. 


The parish is well accommodated with roads :—First, 
there is the turnpike road which leads from Fraserburgh to 
Aberdeen, intersecting the eastern division of the parish 
from north to south for nearly four miles. The Strichen road 
intersects both divisions, and the Boyndlie turnpike leads from 
Fraserburgh to Banff, running partly along the coast, The old 
coast road leads from Fraserburgh to Cairnbulg, St.Combs, &c., 
on the east; besides which there are several other useful roads 
intersecting the district. The Fraserburgh station and termi- 
nus of the Formartine and Buchan Railway is 474 miles from 
Aberdeen, and the fastest trains perform the journey in two 
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hours 45 minutes. It is 29 miles from Peterhead by rail, via 
New Maud, and the time usually occupied on this journey is 
one hour 35 minutes. 


Mansion Houses. 


Philorth House, the residence of Lord Saltoun, is the only 
territorial mansion in the parish. It has been built at different 
periods, and the date, 1666, appears on what looks to be the 
oldest part of the building. At present it is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs, along with some additions. 

The Saltoun family have resided at Cairnbulg Castle, Kin- 
naird’s Head, and Philorth, for upwards of five centurics, are 
descended from Fraser, “ Thane of Cowie,” in Kincardineshire, 
who is said to have been the first Fraser of Philorth, and in 
connection with their long residence in the district, a pro- 
phecy of Sir Thomas, of Ercildoune, has been verified—in 
effect, that there would be “ a Fraser in Philorth” when thcre 
would not be “ a Cock o’ the North.” 

Tue Town or FRasERBURGH.—During the reign of Quecn 
Mary, Sir Alexander Fraser of Philorth began to build the 
town and harbour of Fraserburgh, near to the fishing hamlct 
of Faithlie, and obtained a charter, erecting the place into a 
free port and burgh of barony. In the year 1613, the Superior 
obtained a renewal of the chartcr from King James VI., erect+ 
ing it into a burgh of regality, under the name or title of the 
“ Burgh of Fraser,” in honour of Sir Alexander Fraser. Previous 
to 1613, the Superior had built “a large and beautiful town at 
Faithlie, where his family had formerly a burgh of barony,” which 
“he continued to beautifie and enlarge with publicke buildings 
and fine streets.” About the year 1570, Sir Alexander Fraser 
built the Castle and Tower of Kinnaird’s Head, on which the 
lighthouse now stands. It is in the form ofa parallelogram, 40 
feet by 30, and 60 feet high to the embattlements around the 
lighthouse, which was erected by Government about the year 
1780. A few yards nearer the sea, and on a projecting point 
of rock, “ the Wine Tower beetling stands.” tt ig similar in 
form to Kinnaird’s Castle, but with which it has now no con- 
nection. Under this tower, there is the mouth of a cavern, 
which penetrates about 100 feet inland, but it is now much 
filled up with stones. 

In the year 1592, Sir Alexander Fraser obtained a charter 
from the Crown to erect and endow a University, and the re- 
mains of an old quadrangular tower, which formerly stood at. 
the west entrance to the town, is pointed out as being the site 


of the College buildings. 
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The town is situated on the southern slope of Kinnaird’s 
Head, and along the bay. The principal strects are laid off 
arallel to the shore, and are crossed by others at right angles, 
Broad Street, Saltoun Square, and Castle Strect forming the 
main central street. In the centre and north end of Saltoun 
Square stands the Market Cross, which was rebuilt about 
20 years ago on the site of; the old Cross. The pedestal 
of the Cross, which has a neat cornice, is surmounted by an 
oval shaped column, 12 fect high, bearing on its top the 
Royal and Saltoun Arms. The base is surrounded by a flight 
of steps and cast-iron railing. North of the church, and on 
the same side of Saltoun Square, stands the Town House, an 
clegant freestone building, which was erccted in 1855. The 
rincipal entrance is in the south-west corner under the tower. 
he dome of the tower, which is circular, is supported by six 
handsome pillars of the composite order. Over the entrance, 
there is a balcony resting on four columns of the Doric or- 
der, above which there is a niche in the tower, with a figure 
cut in stone, representing the late Lord Saltoun, placed there 
by his present lordship. The ground floor of the building is 
occupied as the market place, and it is laid out with stalls for 
merchandise. The Town-hall, an elegant one te apart- 
ment, occupies the second floor, and it contains a life-size por- 
trait of Sir Alexander Fraser of Philorth, the founder of the 
“ Broch,” and a portrait of the late Lord Saltoun, whose statue 
occupies the niche which ornaments the face of the tower. 

Besides the parish church and the town-house which adorn 
Saltoun Square, there is the Saltoun Arms Hotel and the North 
of Scotland Banking Co.’s premises, and many attractive mer- 
cantile-houses along both sides of Broad Street. There is also 
the handsome building of the Bank of Scotland, known as. 
Baillie Chalmers’ house, with its rounded front and pillared 

orch. At the corner of Commerce Street, there is the elegant 
uilding belonging to the Union Bank, and in one of the cross 
streets the banking premises of the Town and County. 

Within the past 30 or 40 years, several new streets on 
the west side of the town have come into existence, and re- 
cently some new roads have been laid out on the north, where 
the ground, for building purposes, is proposed to be given off 
under long leases instead of feus. Aiong the shore, and shore 
streets, several improvements have recently been made in clcar- 
ing away old houses and opening thoroughfares to the harbours 
and railway station, which is said to be “ one of the best rail- 
way stations in Buchan,” a building at the “ Warld’s-end,” a 
shed where no day light enters. 
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Harbour. 


About the year 1575, Sir Alexander Fraser began to build 
a large and commodious harbour, and laid the foundation 
stone with his own hands in the name of the “ Trinity.” It 
consisted only of one pier of small dimensions, but sufficed 
for the wants of the place till about 1812, when the north pier 
was built. The south pier was erected under an Act of Pailia. 
ment obtained in 1818, and the middle pier was finished in 
1830. The area within the pier heads is nearly eight acres, 
and, according to the tides, there are from 11 to 16 feet of 
water inside and along the quays, and about 20 feet at the en- 
trance during spring tides, and six feet at low water. The 
expenditure on the whole since the Act of Parliament of 
1807, till 1837, was about £30,000. In 1838, plans were pre- 
ared (by the reporter, under the direction of Mr. J. Walker, 
G E., of London) for extending the north pier to the Ellie rock, 
and for erecting a breakwater on the rocks called the Insch, 
which would have given about five feet of additional depth of 
water at the new entrance, and would have prevented the 
violent inrun of the sea during north-easterly gales. But this 
proposal was not carried out. In 1855, operations were com- 
menced for building a new pier and breakwater, enclosing 
about 16 acres on the north of the present harbour, with a 
depth of 10 feet at the entrance at low water. The break- 
water has been carried out so far, and was intended to protect 
the old harbour in north-easterly gales, with an inner jetty to 
protect the enclosed basin. The first contract for these works 
amounted to £25,000, but when the works were far advanced, 
a furious storm swept most of the breakwater away, after which 
the contract was thrown up. In 1856, the work was resumed 
by the Commissioners themselves, and has been carried out so 
far, as the breakwater now partially overlaps the north pier, 
and, after an expenditure of about £50,000, the works are still 
in an unfinished state. 
The Harbour revenue—1863 to 1872, ten years—is as fol- 
OWS :— 
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In 1863, it amounted to 1, 10 6 
In 1864, ‘5 1,856 2 0 
In 1865, ”9 . 2,440 18 ll 
In 1866, a 2,521 4 3 
In 1867, 99 2,752 18 4 
1868, ae 3,072 18 6 
In 1869, c. 3,136 1 2% 
In 1870, ; 4,029 11 83 
In 1871, as 3,932 17 10 
In 1872, a 5,105 
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In 1818, Fraserburgh had only 500 tons of shipping belong- 
ing to it, “ now the tonnage of the port amounts to about 
4,500 tons.” In 1818, there were only 90 herring boats fished 
at the place, but in 1872 there were 626 boats. 

The shore dues on vessels frequenting the port is 4d. per 
ton; do. on herring boats, for the season of eight weeks, one 
cran of herrings, average price, 25s. 

Sewerage. 

It would be a waste of words to say more than wherever you 
have to deal with men in masses, the connection between filth 
and disease is only too close, and with a low average of health, 
there is generally found a low average of morality, and most 
poy of intellect. Cleanliness and self-respect always go 
and in hand, and before you can purify mens’ minds and 
feelings, you must purify ike air they breathe. A plentiful 
supply of pure water may be provided for every domestic pur- 
pose, and even for other omage requirements, but without 
a ae Sa and efficient system of well regulated sewers, an 
abundant supply of water does not mitigate the evils arising 
out of defective sewerage but frequently has an opposite effect 
by causing filth to accumulate in low-lying places, among it a 
class of people who may be unable, or unwilling, to pay for the 
removal of nuisance, which, to a certain extent, is created by 
others who are more favourably situated as to levels. 

The higher portions of the town of Fraserburgh, it is said, 
are fairly sewered, but the lower and older portions of the place 
are not in such a satisfactory position, at least during the 
herring heee season, when the fishing population is more 
than doubled for eight or ten weeks. The position of the town 
is favourable for an efficient system of sewerage being carried 
out, the greater part of it being about 30 feet above sea level, 
instead of doing 1t by piecemeal to suit men’s minds, especially 
when the local authorities are so fortunate as to have an oppor- 
tunity of utilising their valuable sewage on the links and 
meadows of Philorth, which are to a considerable extent below 
high water level, and within two miles of the town. 


Water Supply and Gas. 

A few years ago, water was introduced by gravitation from 
the burn of Cardno, a few miles from the town, which is said to 
be of good quality, for which the inhabitants are charged on 
rental at the rate of one shilling per £ ; and for police, cleansing, 
and lighting, they are shared one shilling and twopence per 
£. Gas is manufactured by a Joint-stock Company, and the 
town is well lighted. Weekly markets are held on Friday for 
the sale of grain and other agricultural produce. 
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Manufactures. 


Ship and boat-building has long been carried on, and the 
builders of a small class of vesscls have the reputation of 
building good ships as to modcl and finish. There is a patent 
slip for hauling up vessels for repair. A considerable trade is 
carried on in manufacturing home and foreign timber by steam 
saw-mills, and along with a bone mill, a large trade is carried 
on in artificial manures. There is also the brewery at Water- 
mill, which is a little outside the police burgh. The kelp, or 
sea-ware, on the Phingask shore, at one time brought £150 per 
annum, the produce of this shore is now let at £5 a-year. 
Within the past 20 years, the port sent two or three vesscls to 
the whale and seal fishery, but that trade has been abandoned 
for some time. The white and herring fisheries of Fraserburgh, 
along with Broadsea, employ about 2,000 of the natives, besides 
extraneans during the herring season. The exports annually 
of dried and pickled cod, ling, &c., and of cured herring, amount 
in value to about £200,000. 

The annual ot of grain, meal, potatoes, butter, and other 
agricultural produce, is ee and the imports of coal, timber, 
lime, and goods for shopkeepers, are also large. 


Police Burgh. 


The police burgh is bounded on the north and cast by the 
sea, from a point on the shore a little west of the village of © 
Broadsea to the mouth of tho burn of Keithock, and from 
thence nearly in a direct line, including the Windmill, to the 
point first mentioned, but excluding the houses of Derbyhall ; 
and the area is estimated to be about 350 acres. 

Population Population Increase 
according to the according tothe on the 
Census of 1861. Censusof1871. 10 years. 
FRASERBURGH, landward part of the parish, 1,039 1,049 10 
Do., Police Burgh, ip” & 3,472 4,252 780 


Total, a ee 4,511 5,301 790 
The valuation of the police burgh for the year 1870-71, exclusive of the rail- 
way, but including £35 for the water works, is £9,019 7s. 6d. : 


Inns and Alehouwses. 


Besides two or three hotels, there are a large number of ale- 
houses, and about 30 persons hold licenses for selling spirits, 
ale, and porter. 
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Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECHIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF FRASERBURGH DURING TUE 
YEAR ENDED l4mu MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . : ‘ . £1,771 16 11 
Do. from Mortifications, and all othcr sources, 28 10 6G 





— £1,800 7 5 
Expenditure, 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registercl, . . £1,150 10 34 
Relief of Casual Puor, ‘ ; ‘ : 0 1 6 
Medical Relicf, . : ; ‘ A ‘ : 40 0 0 
Management, . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; : 193 6 14 
Law Expenses, . : F ; F ; ; 010 6 
On Poor House Buildings (authorised), . ; 8118 6 
Balance in hand, . : ;: ; jut 0 6 
——_—_—_——— £1,800 7 5 





ABSTRACT OF TI NUMBER OF POOR RELINVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING TI} YEAR ENDED lint MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISIL IN 1861. 


Died or ecased to 


1 > Y 
recci c relief. Castial Poor 


Relieved durmg the y car, 





























Foon ee Tatuous 
n l or 
* bay ng | Reets- _| Other 
1861. Males. | Fomalus. | Tutal. sonia toruil Poe Cnsiul pee Thisatie. 
Bi Poor es Poor, pa 
4,511 | 51 | 123 | 147| 129 | 41 | 30 3 0 15 


The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic. Cap. 83 and 34, and there are six clected 
members or managers upun the Board. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE UNDER THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND ACT). 


Receipts from Assessments ; , ; : : ‘ : 

Expended on Drainage, . a . £1012 0 
Do. on Watcr Supply, . ; 4 : . 2,200 0 0 
Do. on other purposes, including Salaries, &c, 175 15 0 

—— £2,386 7 0 








II—CIVIL HISTORY. 
By THE REv. WALTER GREGOR, MINISTER OF PITSLIGO. 


FAITHLIE, the ancient name of Fraserburgh, was erectcd into a 
free burgh of barony, in favour of Alexander Fraser of Philorth, 
by a charter of Queen Mary, of date Nov. 2nd, 1564, This 
Alexander Fraser died in 1569, and was succeeded by his 
grandson of the same name. Ou his coming to his estates 
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(1569), “he began to build a large and beautiful town at Faith- 
lie, where his family had formerly a burgh of barony.” On 
March 6, 1570, he laid the foundation of “ the Tower of Kyn- 
naird’s Head.” Next year he built a church. On the 9th of 
March, 1576, “ he began to build a large and convenient har- 
bour at the same place, and himself laid the first stone of it, 
_ tn nomine Patris Filui, et Spiritus Sancti.” 

Improvements went on under this sagacious Laird of Phi- 
lorth—“ he continued to beautifie and enlarge the town with 
publick buildings and fine streets.” He was high in favour 
with James VI. This favour he used for the advancement of 
the prosperity of his burgh. On the 9th of April, 1588, the 
King granted a charter of Novodamwus, erecting the town of 
Faithlie into a free burgh of barony, and a free port. More 
royal favour was bestowed upon him in the form of knighthood. 
This honour was conferred upon him by the King on the bap- 
tism of his son, Prince Henry, August 30, 1594. The growing 
favour of the King he turned to account in improving his 
burgh. By a charter, of date April 4, 1601, the barony of 
Faithlie was erected “into a free port, free burgh of barony, 
and free regality, to be called, in ane coming, “The Burg 
and Regality of Fraserburgh.” By this charter was given to 
him and his successors the right “ of naming the Magistrates 
and Town Council.” 

In 1592, the Crown and Parliament granted him a charter for 
the erection of a fully equipped University. By the charter of 
1601 this permission was renewed :—“Our Sovereign Lord and 
the three Estates of Parliament understanding that Alexander 
Fraser of Fraserburgh has obtained a new infeftment of his ba- 
rony of Philorth, &¢., in which also he has obtained the town and 
burgh of Faithlie—now called Fraserburgh—to be erected a 
free burgh of barony, with express liberty to erect a University, 
big, and mak Colleges, and place masters and teachers, wit 
all the liberties and immunities that may pertain to a free 
University ; since which time the said burgh has not only 
greatly flourished in bigging, repair, and resort of people, so 
that sundry gentry of the County are becoming inhabitants and 
burgesses of the said burgh, but also the said Alexander has 
made there ane sure haven and port, and also being of deli- 
berate mind and de a to erect an University, has begun 
to edify and big up a College, which not only will tend to the 
great decorement of the country, but also to the advancement 
of the lost and tint has in bringing them up in learning and 
virtue, to the great honour and welfare of our Sovereign Lord 
and nation.” The teinds and manses of Philorth, Fyvie, Ra- 
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then, and Crimond, were mortified under Sir Alexander Fraser 
and his successors in support of the Professors of the new 
College. The Professors who enjoyed these livings were bound 
to perform the pastoral duties of these parishes, or to provide 
substitutes. “The nomination of Principal, Professors, and 
whole Masters thereof,” was vested in its founder and his suc- 
cessors. In 1600 the General Assembly recommended Mr. 
Charles Faerholme, or Freme, the minister of Fraserburgh, as 
Principal. From some cause, now unknown, “ nothing farther 
was done.” When the plague broke out in Aberdeen (June to 
, Uctober, 1647), the College buildings of Fraserburgh were 
called into use—King’s College removed to Fraserburgh, while 
Marischal College removed to Peterhead. 


ITI—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


PHILORTH was the ancient name of the burgh of Fraserburgh. 
The Ragman Roll (p.164), says, “Andrew, parson of the church 
of Philorth, swore fealty and homage to Edward I. of England.” 
This took place in 1276. On the 2nd of March, 1330, Hugh, 
Earl of Ross, received from the King, at Perth, the right of 
the ple of the Church of Philorth (A Pp to the Acts of 
the Parliament of Scotland, vol. I.) David q . on the 18th 
October, 1345, gave his consent, as patron of the benefice, to 
the erection of the church of Philorth into a prebend of the 
Cathedral of St. Machar at Aberdeen. The erection was not 
then made. On the 20th of July, 1347, the King granted the 
church to the bishop and chapter, to be applied by them to their 
own uses as one of their common churches. On the 20th of 
January, 1362, this grant was renewed, with the alteration that 
the fruits of the benefice should be applied to the maintenance 
of two chaplains serving in the cathedral. In course of time, 
the church of Philorth was erected into a prebend of the ca- 
thedral. In 1487, the prebendary of Philorth was required to 
find a sub-deacon as his vicar, or “stallar,” to serve in the 
cathedral, and for this service he was bound to pay him forty 
shillings a-year. Of the date of the old nae at Kirkton, 
where 1s the churchyard, there is no record. 

About 1571, a church was built in Fraserburgh, then called 
Faithlie, by Sir Alexander Fraser of Philorth. This church 
may have been rebuilt by the same Sir Alexander Fraser, for 
the author of the “ Diocese of Aberdeen” says, in speaking of 
Fraserburgh (about eae “ This present church was built by 
Sir Alexander Fraser of Philorth under Bishop Patrick Forbes.” 
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Patrick Forbes was elected Bishop in 1618. The church was 
in the form of a cross, (old Statistical Account). The present — 
church was erected in 1802. It has a spire, built by subscri 
tion, which cost about £300, with bell and illuminated cloc 
It was re-opened in 18738, and at the same time receiled with 
wood, however, instead of lath and plaster. A vestry has been 
built this year (1874) at the east end of it. The cost of this 
vestry was defrayed, half by the heritors and half by eran 
tion. The present manse, which stands to the east of the 
town, was built in 1868-4, and cost about £1,300. At the time 
of the building of the present manse, there was an excambion of 
the glcbe. The glebe adjoins the manse. It is valued, with 
the garden, at £21 yearly. The annual value of the manse and 
offices is £38. The stipend is 19 chaldcrs, with £10 for com- 
munion eloments. The sum of £1 18s, 4d. is allowed for grass 
glebe. The teinds are exhausted. 

Episcopacy secms to have had a strong hold in Frascrburgh 
up till 1745. About this period, Lord Ancrum, with a detach- 
ment of soldiers, paid a visit to Fraserburgh, and burnt to the 
ground the Episcopalian meeting-house which stood on the 
site of the present church. The severe restrictions of 1746 
and 1748 prevented the members of this body from rebuilding 
a church. They, however, contrived to fit up the house of 
their clergyman at Middleburgh, a place near Fraserburgh, to- 
wards the south-east, in such a way as to hear the service, but 
not to sec the clergyman. The church in which they now 
worship is dedicated to St. Peter. It is in the form of a cross, 
and is intended to be of the Norman style of architecture. It 
has on the north side of the chancel a white marble tablet in 
memory of Bishop Jolly, who was pastor of the congregation 
for half a century. 

The Free Church is a plain building, under a double roof, 
situated in the western part of the town. It was built in 1844, 
at a cost of about £1,100. It, with the vestry, is seated for 
about 1,000. It was opened in Scptember, 1844, under the 
pastorate of the Rev. Wm. Scott Donald. Mr. Donald resigned 
in 1863, and was succeeded by the Rev. Wm. Paterson, the 
present incumbent. The congregation numbers about 400 
members, and something over 200 adherents. 

The ss Pieri nion, or Independents, had a place of 
worship towards the end of last century in Fraserburgh. Bya 
Deed of Disposition, of date October, 1805, William Smith 
gave to the congregation the pulpit, seating, and the house 
then used as a chapel under the pastorate of the Rev. Udny 
Anderson. In 1818, Mr. Begg was pastor, and it is supposed 
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that under him the house disponed by Mr. Smith was knocked 
down, and a chapel built. He died in 1840, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Archibald Duff in 1841. In 1845, Mr. Duff resigned, 
wien Mr. Forbes accepted of the pastorate of the congregation. 
He resigned in 1853. During that year, the present chapel 
was built, from designs by Mr. William Leslie, the late Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen. It has side galleries and an end gallery, 
and is seated for about 500. The clergymen who have held 
the charge since that period have been the Rev. James Syme, 
1853-58 ; Rev. James Robbie, 1858-65 ; Mr. Wemyss, 1866-73 ; 
and the present pastor, Rev. James Hill. Some years ago, a 
division took place in the church of the Congregationalists. 
Those who separated, joined the Evangelical Union, and have 
a pastor of their own. 

he United Presbyterians have had, for about 12 years, a 
station in Fraserburgh. They are now (1875) in course of 
building a neat little church in Saltoun Place. (The two last 
named religious bodies do not number many members and 
adherents). 

The Roman Catholics have a place of worship, chiefly for the 
benefit of the Roman Catholic Highlanders who come to the 
herring fishing. It is under the charge of the clergyman 
who is settled at Strichen. 

The parish of Fraserburgh has three public schools. Two 
are in the town, the former parish school situated in Saltoun 
Place, and the late Free Church school, which stands near the 
Free Church. The third is at Techmuiry. The last named 
school was built a few years ago through the exertions of the 
parish minister, and constituted a second parish school. There 
are three schools in the town of Fraserburgh besides the two 
public schools already mentioned. They are “The Academy,” 
“Strachan’s School,” and “St. Peter’s School,” which 1s supported 
by the Episcopalian Church. 

“The Academy” was built and endowed by the late John 
Park, merchant, Fraserburgh. For 30 years, the founder con- 
tinued to lay aside sums of money to build and endow a 
school for teaching the higher branches in Fraserburgh and 
the district. The building is situated in Mid Street, beside 
the sa eo chapel. It is a handsome structure, after 
plans by Mr. Souttar, architect, Aberdeen. 

The cost of the site and building was £2,500. Besides this 
sum, the founder invested £5,000 as a permanent endowment. 
The yearly interest of this investment is devoted partly to sup- 
plement the teachers’ incomes from fees, and partly to kee 
the building in repair. The Institution is undenominationa 
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The Trustees, by the Deed of Settlement, have power to alter 
the school to a “ People’s Institute,” or to any such like “ Edu- 
cational Purposes” as they see fit, and they are the sole judges 
of what “ Educational Purposes” mean. It was opened in 1872, 
under the charge of William MacGill, B.A., as teacher for boys, 
and of Miss Ann Robertson, for girls. The attendance both of 
boys and girls is good. 

“ Strachan’s School” was erected by the kirk-session of the 
Established Church, for affording the means of cheap education 
to the less wealthy inhabitants. The site and buildings cost 
£730. To make up this sum, the late Miss Strachan of Cortes 
Contributed £430. Besides this sum, she vested in the Harbour 
Funds of Fraserburgh £500, the interest of which is, by her 
Deed of Gift, to be expended in educating a certain number of 

irls in the ordinary branches of education, and particularly 
in the Bible, so as to fit them for becoming good domestic 
servants. From her handsome gifts she retained the power of 
nominating the Trustees, who are the members of the Kirk- 
Session of the Established Church, and the chief Baillie of 
Fraserburgh, if a member of the Established Church. She 
received the privilege of giving a name to the school. She 
dedicated it to the memory of her brother, James Strachan, 
M.D., Inspector of Army Hesitals in India, and called it 
“ Strachan’s School.” A marble slab, inserted in the front wall 
of the building, bears the words of dedication. The school 
building, along with the teacher’s house, is situated in Back 
Street. The school is taught by a mistress, and is numerously 
attended. 

In Broadsea there is a General Assembly’s school, taught by 
a master. It is under the management of the kirk-session. 

Fraserburgh possesses a Public Library and a Reading-Room, 
kept up by subscription. There is a Libre , belonging to the 
Established Church. Mr. Trail, beakscller bac also a Circulat- 
ing Library, in which are taken several of the leading Quarter- 
lies and Magazines. 

School Board.—There are seven members upon the Board— 
Sir Alexander Anderson is chairman ; Thomas Lawrence, clerk 
and treasurer. School Rate, 6d. per £,1875. Bible and Cate- 
chism taught. The number of scholars attending the three 
schools under the Board is about 460. Population in 1871, 
5,301. 

Church Collections—During the year ended 14th May, 1874, 
£29 3s. 8d. was collected in the church, and expended on the 
relief of the poor. 
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IV.—ANTIQUITIES. 


WITH the exception of the Wine Tower and the Castle, there 
are no remains of antiquity in the parish of Fraserburgh. The 
Wine Tower is built over a cave called the Selch’s hole, on the 
south corner of Kinnaird. It is a massive building, 25 feet 3 
inches long, 21 feet wide, and about 25 feet high on the land- 
ward side. The height on the seaward side is greater. How 
the building was entered cannot now be conjectured. There is 
no appearance of an outside stair to the only doorway on the 
south-west corner. A wooden stair now leads up to this door- 
way. The tower consists of two vaulted apartments. The 
lower apartment is entered from the upper by a trap through 
the floor. It is quite plain on the roof and walls, and has two 
openings or si hee the one looking towards the south, over 
the harbour and the town, and the other to the east, over the 
sea. In each of the walls of the upper apartment is an arched 
window. From the middle of each window-arch hangs a carved 
pendant of freestone. The carvings on these pendants consist 
mostly of coats of arms. In the centre of the roof of the apart- 
ment are three richly cut pendants of the same kind of stone. 
The pendant to the south is an eagle with neck bent to the 
side, and holding in his beak a key The wings meet behind, 
and the talons grasp a shield inscribed on two compartments 
with lion rampant, and on two, with stars. Round the eagle 
runs a scroll, bearing the following inscription, “The Glory of 
the Honourable is to fear God.” The middle pendant consists 
of two unicorns, whose horns cross in front, and form two sides 
of a diamond-shaped space. Two swords form the other two 
sides. In the space so enclosed is the bust of a man. The 
north pendant is two eagles with their wings meeting behind. 
On the centre of the shield 1s the crown of thorns encircling 
the pierced heart of the Saviour. On the upper part of the 
shield are the two pierced hands, with a nail in the space be- 
tween them. On aie lower part are the two pierced feet with 
the scourge. 

Whatever may be said of the meaning of the Wine Tower, 
and of its purposes, and of its age, is but conjecture. Thestyle 
of carving on the pendants, and the form of the letters on the 
eagle-scroll point to the fifteenth century as the time of its 
construction. It may have been built as a chapel for the castle, 
or it may have been built as a judgment-hall, with the prison 
below, or it may have been built simply as a provision (viande, 
soon corrupted into wine) store. 
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A narrow-winding stone stair leads from the second storey 
to what is now the roof. The building is now in possession of 
the Northern Lighthouse Commissioners, as well as the castle, 
which stands a few yards to the north-west of it. Under the 
tower is a cave, said to run 100 feet into the rock, 

The tower hae its legend, but we have only room for the fol- 
lowing verses :— 

‘* Love wove a chaplet ina ei 
Within Kinnaird’s proud Tower ; 


Whose joyous youth, and beauty rare 
Lay captive at his power. 


“ But woe is me !—alack the day ! 
Pride spurned the simple wreath ; 
And scattering all those blooms away, 
He doomed sweet love to death. 


‘‘ No bridal wreath, O maiden fair ! 
Thy brow shall e’er adorn ; 
A father’s stern behest is there, 
Of pride and avarice born. 


‘* What boots to him thy vows, thy tears ? 
What boots thy plighted troth ? 
One, rich im pelf, and hoar in years, 
Is deemed of seemlier worth, 


‘* Than he who, with but love to guide, 
Keeps tryst in yonder bower ; 
Where ruffians—hired by ruffian pride, 
His stalwart limbs secure. 


‘¢ Then, clasping close that shrouded form, 
Which erst her love inspired, 
- Fearless she breasted cliff and storm, 
By love and frenzy fired. 


‘* ¢ Farewell, O ruthless Sire !’ she cried, 
Farewell earth’s all of good : 
Our bridal waits below the tide— 
Then plunged beneath the tide !” 


The castle was founded by Sir Alexander Fraser of Philorth, 
on the 6th March, 1570. The part now remaining is in the form 
of a parallelogram, 39 feet by 27, and reaches the height of 
four stories, and has strong battlements. This part was let, in 
1787, to the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses. They 
erected on the roof of it a lighthouse. The lantern of the light- 
house stands 120 feet above high-water mark, and is fitted up 
with one lamp. The light shows a distance of 15 miles. 

Of the college built by Sir Alexander Fraser, in Fraserburgh, 
not a trace now remains, 

Of the chapel or cell which stood on the croft of Chapelton, 
about two miles south-west of Fraserburgh, on the old road to 
Strichen, and which belonged to the monks of Deer, the plough 
has obliterated all trace. : 


‘ 
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The Saint’s Well, beside it, has been drained away. The 
site of the college, a building different from the college built 
by Sir Alexander Fraser, which stood near by the chapel, is 
now corn-land. 

The remains of another chapel on the farm of Chapel-hill, 
which lies to the west of Fraserburgh, on the road leading be- 
tween Fraserburgh and Rosehearty, were removed a good many 
years ago. 


PARISH OF FYVIE. 


PRESBYTERY OF TURRIFF—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 








Etymology 


THE origin of the name of this parish seems to be uncertain. 
Fyvin is the name written in some of the ancient charters 
connected with the district, but especially in those relating to 
a perambulation held in 1325, in virtue of a brieve from King 
Robert Bruce, to fix the marches between the “ King’s park of 
Fyvin and our burgh of Fyvie,” with the “lands and peat moss 
of Ardlogy, belonging to the Abbey of Arbroath.”* There is no 
record of those circumstances which first gave rise to the name 
by which the parish is now known; therefore, conjecture alone 
must supply the place of more certain knowledge. Nothing is 
more arbitrary and capricious than the origin of the names of 
ea and nothing is for that reason less attended to, or un- 

erstood; owing, most probable, their origin to mere fancy 
ancient tales which may be believed ; although in sound 
names may be admitted in relation, but as matter of fact they 
are not sufficient to settle every etymological enquiry of this 
kind. In the Statistical Account of Fyvie, 1840, it 1s stated that 
the name is Gaelic, and derived from “ Fia chein, signifying, 
Deer Hill,” a most marvellous and improbable derivation, as 
Fia chein has no Gaelic in the root, or prefix, or in combina- 
tion, and is not applicable to “ Deer Hill,” and has only a fabu- 
lous ap lication to Fyvin, Fyvie, or the “ Villa seu burgum de 
Fyvie,’ but it has reference to Reginald le Cheyne, or Chein, 
otherwise Pater Chein (Fia Chein), who, in 1285, renewed the 
charter of the Priory of Fyvie, and grant made by Fergus, Earl 
of Buchan, in 1179, of the lands of Leuchendy and Ardlogy, to 
Abbey of Arbroath.* 


* See ‘‘ Chartularies of Arbroath and Aberdeen,” in the Advocates Libraries 
of Edinburgh, and the Chartulary of Aberdeen, and Chaplains’ Register, in King’s 
College library. 
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Boundarves. 


Fyvie is bounded on the north by the parishes of Turriff and 
Monguhitter; on the east by part of Monquhitter, and the 
arishes of Methlic and Tarves ; on the south it is bounded by 
eldrum, Daviot, and Rayne; and on the west by part of 
Rayne and the parish of Auchterless. 


Extent. 

The extreme length of the parish, measured in a direct line 
from Mounie, in the parish af Daviot, on the south, to Rush- 
head of Greens in Monquhitter, on the north, and including 
the interjecting portion of Meldrum, is about 11 miles; the 
extreme readth, also in a direct line, from Braikley, in Tarves, 
to Rothmaise, in Rayne, is about 8 miles; and the whole area 
is computed to be 28,830 acres. 


Topography. 
The external outline of the parish of Fyvie is very irre- 
lar and undulatory. In regard to the south-west division, 
it may be now stated, that, like all greywacke districts, the hills 
resent a smooth, flowing outline, and the north-east a more 
irregular surface. The valley of the Ythan divides the parish 
nearly into two equal parts, and the lowermost point on the 
river, at the influx of the Blackwater, below the braes of Gight, 
is about 88 feet above sea level, and the highest point (158 feet) 
is near the old castle of Towie, in Turriff. The den of Rothie, 
which divides the southern half of the parish, runs from the 
Lewes of Fyvie, to Blackford and Rothmaise, in Rayne. The 
hills of Petty, Cranna, and Eastertown form the western round- 
backed ridges of the hill of Bethelnie, in Meldrum parish, which 
is 830 feet above sea level, and the highest land in the district. 
The Windy-hills, the Monkshill, and others in the muirs of 
Fyvie, lie in the division north of the Ythan, the Windy-hills 
being 430 feet above sea level, and is the highest land on this 
division, The church of Fyvie is about 128 feet above sea 
level; the Rothie Norman Railway Station is about 392 feet, 
and the chapel of St. Rule, at Meikle Folla, is 385 feet. The 
lowermost point on the burn of Saphoch, which falls into the 
Lochter burn, and the Ury, is 270 feet; the parish boundar 
in the moss of Wartle, at Little Folla, is 370 feet, and the hill 
of Rothmaise, in Rayne, bordering on this parish, is 836 feet 
above sea level. 
Geology and Soils. 


The old red sandstone occupies a small portion of the lower 
ground in the north-west division of the parish, but it lies at a 
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considerable depth beneath the surface. The rock is close- 
grained, and of a dull reddish colour, deriving its tinge from 
Iron, and varying from hard and compact, to soft and friable, 
when too largely mixed with clay, or argillaceous matter, The 
direction of the strata corresponds with that of the sandstone 
beds which are to be found in the neighbouring parishes of 
Monquhitter and Turriff, which are believed to overlie the fine 
sections of the greywacke and clay slate strata which skirt the 
valley of the Doveran. The greywacke and slate rocks occupy 
the south-western division, and constitutes the basis of the dis- 
trict along the valley of Rothie, from the Ythan, to the slate- 
hill of Tillymorgan in Culsalmond. This transition, or inter- 
mediary class of rocks present numerous alternations in the 
strata, and are sorinoeed of fragments of quartz, felspar, and 
slaty substances of an angular form, firmly cemented together 
by silicious matter. The fragments are small, mostly angular, 
and very rarely water-worn, and, when the grains are very 
small, the greywacke is found gradating into the sandstone and 
the clay slate. Along the lower course of the Ythan, and all 
over the south-eastern division of the parish, greenstone, or 
basalt, is found in extensive beds and masses. tt chiefly con- 
sists of the usual compound of hornblende and felspar, in nearly 
equal portions; but, when the crystals are large, it assumes the 
eee of granite, and, when very minute, it pasess into 
clinkstone. Veins of quartz, calcareous-spar, red hematite, &c, 
are frequently found intersecting the greenstone, and where the 
felspar is absent, and when the hornblende contains quartz or 
mica, it passes into gneiss of a very fine grain, becoming hard 
and compact, and in some places it assumes a laminar structure. 
On the north-east division, on the Monk’s and Windy-hills, 
there are numerous beds and veins of white quartz rock, which 
in general have a southerly dip at high angles, and when frac- 
tured, the rock exhibits a slight tendency to break into cuboidal 
fragments. At several points, fragments of pure white quartz 
are scattered over the surface, and have a rounded water-worn 
appearance, and the whole district appears to be composed of 
superficial layers or large deposits of arenaceous and ferruginous 
sand and clay, the constituent parts of granite, greenstone, 
felspar, quartz, mica, flinty-slate, and greywacke ; forming a 
loose alluvial conglomerate, evincing long subjection to the 
action of water. A considerable tract of peat moss ties tothenorth 
and east of the Windy-hills, where it occurs in the valleys and 
hollows, and is found to be of a compact nature, composed of 
the roots and branches of trees. On the lower slopes and fiat 
tracts of the hills, the surface of the moss 1s found to have a 
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more spongy texture, and is composed of Club-rush (Scirpus), 
Carex, (Cotton-grass) Hriophorum, and common heath. 

Soils—The soil over the mica-slate in the south-western 
division of the parish, and wherever there is a fitting quantity 
of quartz conjoined with aluminous matter, is of a very pro- 
ductive nature. On the south and eastern division, the soil is 
derived from the decomposition of slaty rocks, and from a 
diluvial envelop of ar ‘lieeeus earth, sand, and gravel, and 
where cultivation has been properly carried out, crops of the 
most luxuriant kind are cenarally produced. Along the valle 
of the Ythan, from the bottom of the brae of Fyvie, and Ard- 
logie, to the old house of Towie, the soil is a rich light loam, 
every ne beds of sand, slaty rock, gravel, moss, &e. North of 
the Ythan, the conglomerate masses of diluvium generally pro- 
duces a gravery soil, which, to a considerable extent, is of little 
value. In the lower tracts there is moss, and mossy soil on 
stony or peebly clay, which has little fertility; and on the 
higher, there is a barren quartzy soil ; but between the two ex- 
tremes there are many intermediate varieties of a better quality. 

The soils over the small area on the north-west, occupied b 
the sand-stone, do not present any distinguishing feature, whic 
most probably arises from the circumstances that the strata lies 
at a great depth below the surface. 

Hydrography. 

The Ythan intersects the parish from the Blackwater of 
Gight on the east, to the old house of Towie on the west, a 
distance of 10 miles, following the windings of the river. The 
Blackwater bounds it on the east with Methlick and Mon- 
quhitter, for about 43 miles. The burn of Lendrum forms a 
portion of the northern boundary of the parish with Monquhitter 
and Turriff. The burns of Sa hoch and Bethelnie separate the 
parish from Daviot and Meldrum on the east, and drain the 
extreme south-eastern portion of the Saphochs, Eastertowns, 
and Jackstown. The chief intersecting streams on the division 
north of the Ythan, are the burns of Tifty and Millbrex, which 
drain the chief portions of the muirs of Fyvie, and the mosses 
of Lethenty. On the west and south division of the parish, 
the chief intersecting streams, tributaries to the Ythan, are the 
burns of Rothie, Petty, and Crichie, which, along with the other 
small streams falling directly into the Ythan, altogether afford 
an abundant supply of water for every domestic purpose, and 
efficient outfalls for drainage, with power for propelling the 
machinery of several corn-grinding and numerous thrashin 
mills throughout the district. There are numerous perennia 
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iti of pure water within the parish, with a few possessin 
slight mineral properties. Of those called Saints’ wells, whic 
still retain the name of the Saint to whom they were dedicated, 
there is St. Paul’s well, on Hastertown ; St. John’s well, and St. 
Catherine’s on Minnonie ; St. Peter’s well, or Peter’s-well, near 
to where the priory* of ancient times was situated. 

The Ythan affords abundance of trout of various kinds, and 
good rod fishing. Salmon ascend the river in autumn for 
spawning ; but the fishings are of no value. Numerous shells 
of the fresh water, or pearl mussel, are to be found in the deep 
sandy-bottomed pools ; but few pearls of any value were ever 
found in them. 

Arboriculture and Botany. 

The valley of the Ythan along the rocky braes of Gight, by 
the old castle, are richly clothed with fine wood, both planted 
and natural grown. The ruins of Gight Castle stand on the 
left bank of the river, amidst forest trees of great beauty and 
pleasing variety, preening scenery of a very picturesque de- 
scription. The ash, the spruce, and the alder trees, are found 
to luxuriate along the lower slopes and banks of the river, the 
natural birch, the hazel, and pines occupy the rocky precipices 
and ridges, while the higher grounds on both sides, are covered 
ats plantations of Scots firs and larch of great extent and 
value. 

The plantations along the river, in the “howe of Fyvie,” and 
on the higher ridges to the east of Fyvie Castle, are varied and 
extensive, and contain fine specimens of oak, ash, plane, beech, 
larch, spruce, and Scots firs, which were planted about the year 
1785. The steep banks along the west side of the Ythan, 
opposite to the hail grounds of Fyvie Castle, are finely 
alotned with wood, composed of a rich variety of hardwood trees 
and Scots firs ; and in the pleasant undulating valley between, 
stands the venerable edifice which now combines the magni- 
ficence of a feudal age with the internal comforts of modern 
times. The gardens are well laid out, and are partly surrounded 
by one of the tallest and finest common thorn hedges which is 
to be found in the north of Scotland. The grounds within the 
park are extensive and beautifully studded with clumps of 
various kinds of ornamental trees and evergreen shrubs, and a 
neat artificial lake, well stocked with common burn trout, adds 
much to the fine sylvan scenery of the place. 


* The priory is said to have been founded by Fergus, Earl of Buchan, in the 
year 1179. The appearance of the foundations, which were extant in the end 
of the last century, indicated the building to have formed three sides of a square, 
the front bemg the church, and the two sides the cells occupied by the monks. 
—Appendix to Keith’s Bishops. 
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The plantations along what is called the den of Rothie, form 
& continuation of, and are of the same age as the old woods of 
Fyvie. They extend from the Lewes, southwards, for several 
miles, and join those of Rothie Norman and others, in the south- 
western division of the parish. The wood in the den of Rothie 
chiefly consists of full-grown Scots firs, which, for quality, is 
considered little inferior to the best Deeside pine timber, and 
is far superior to any grown in the north-eastern parts of Aber- 
deenshire. 

The plantations of Rothie Norman and Kinbroon (which are 
of various ages), occupy a considerable space along the valley ; 
and part of the slopes and tops of several of the adjacent hills, 
both on the east and west. Some of the older Scots fir and 
larch woods on the Follas, and on the hill of Baldyfash, have 
been cut down, and the ground brought under cultivation. 
Around the old “ craw-wood ” and “ peat-stacks ” of Rothie, the 
plantations have been extended, and, recently, considerable 
additions have been made to the ornamental grounds between 
the mansions of Rothie Norman and Kinbroon, which appear 
to have been ruthlessly, although not inconveniently severed, 
by a huge embankment on the Hurriff railway. 

There are few trees of a distinguished size of any kind in 
Fyvie, and the outlying plantations are few and of small extent, 
compared with the large tracts of waste land, which, in their 
present state are almost worthless to their proprietors, but well 
suited for growing wood, and unsuitable bor improvement by 
cultivation. At the parsonage of Meikle Folla, there are some 
small belts of hardwood trees, and at the older farm yards, on 
Little Folla, Roger-seat, Rothie-brisbane, and at Lewes of Fyvie, 
and Woodhead, there are some old ash and plane trees of stately 

owth. The braes east of the upper valley of the Ythan, at 

eemshill, and a portion of the eae of Fetter-letter, are 
covered with thriving Scots fir trees and larch. ‘The braes 
along the river at Ardlogie, and the braes of Fyvie, below Crom- 
blet and Andrewsford, are bare and so steep and rocky that no 
human efforts can bring them into cultivation ; they have been 
neglected, and are worthless for any purpose but planting. 
otany.—The braes of Gight, the old woods of Fyvie, and 
the den of Rothie, afford a rich field for the researches af the 
botanist. The following is a list of the rarer plants which have 
been found in these stations :— 
a eupatoria—Common Agrimony. Alchemilla Alpina—Alpine Lady’s 
e 


Anchusa ee Alkanet. Anagallis arvensia—Scarlet Pim- 
perne 
Anagallis cerulea—Blue Pimpernel. Borago officinalis—Common Borage. 
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Botrychium lunaria—Common Moon-wort. Bromus asper—Hairy Wood Brome- 


grass. 
si ge ce a eal be Bryony. Butomus umbellatus—Common Flowering 
ush. 
Campanula patula—Spreading Bell-flower. Cerastiwm arvensis—Field Mouse- 
ear, Chick-weed. 
Circea lutetiana—Common Enchanter’s Night Shade. Cnicus eriophorus— 
Woolly-headed Thistle. 
Colchicum autumnale—Colchicum. Crysosplenium alternifolium—Alternate- 
leaved Golden Saxifrage 
Echium vulgare—Common Viper’s Bugloss. rica trientalis alba— White Cross- 
leaved Heath. ™ 
Equsetum sylvaticum—Wood Horse-tail. Festuca bromoides—Barren Fescue. 
Genista anglica—Needle Green-wood, Petty Whin. Galhum Witheringii— White- 
water, Bed-straw (palustre). 
oe pratense—Meadow Cranes-bill. Ceranium sylvaticum—W ood Crane’s- 
ul. 
coe Robertianum—Herb Robert. Geranium lucidium—Shining Crane’s- 


Gnaphalium rectum—Upnght Wood Cud-weed. Gnaphalium sylvaticum—High- 
land Cud-weed 

Habenarwa virides—Green Habenaria. Habenaria albida—Small White Haben- 
aria. 

Hippurus vulgaris—Mare’s-tall. Hypericum humifusum—Trailing St. John’s- 
wort 


Hypericum elodes—Marsh St. John’s-wort. Juncus glaucus—Hard Rush. 

Juniperus communis—Commou Jumper. Listera cordata—Heart-leaved Moun- 
tain Tway-blade. 

Lysimachia nemorwm—Yellow Pimpernel. Menyanthes trifolata—Marsh Tre- 
foil, Bog-bean. 

Mentha sylvestris—Horse-mint Myosotis arvensis—Ffield Scorpion-grass. 

Myrwa Gale—Sweet Gale, or Dutch Myrtle. Orchis mascula— Early Purple, 
Meadow-orchis, 

Poa Alpina—Alpine Meadow-grass. Polygonwm persicarva—Spotted Persicaria. 

Plantago coronopus—Buck’s-horn Plantain. Plantago marvima—Sea-plantain. 

Potentula reptans—Common Creepmg Cinquefoil. Potentilla verna—Spring 
Cinquefol 

Prunus spinosa—Sloe-tree, Black-thorn. Pyrola rotundizfolha—Round-leaved 
Winter-green. 

Quercus Robur—Bnitish Oak (Gight). Rosa tomentosa—Downy-lcaved Dog-rose. 

Salix alba—Common White Willow = Salur fraguls—Crack Willow. 

Salix glauca—Glaucous Mountain Willow. Salzc rupestris— Silky Rock Sallow. 

Solunum dulcamara—Bitter Sweet, Woody Night-shade. Sonchus Alpinus—Blue 
Alpine Sow Thistle. 

Spirea filipendula—Meadow-sweet, Drop-wort. Teucrium Scordonia—Wood 
Germander. 

Trientalis Huropewa—European Chick-weed. Vaccinium  vitis-idea—Red 
Whortle-berry. 

Veronica chamedrys—Germander Speed-well. Viola palustris—Marsh Violet. 


Farms and Farming. 

Exclusive of the land in the natural possession of proprietors, 
the following abstract will show the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings in the parish in a classified form :— 

No. at er above No.atandabove No. at and above No atandabove No. at and above 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10, 
58 50 87 93 99 
And 22 occupants of land under £5 of yearly rent. 


we 
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Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Fyvie, year 1872-73, £19,495 11 2 
Do. Mansion Houses, Home Farms, Gardens, and Wood- 





lands, . . . . » «+ 1,825 0 0 
Do.  Fishings in the Ythan, Ue. he Bi ante ‘ 5 0 0 
Do. Corn Mills, Shops, Inns, and Stores at Rothie and 

Fyvie Railway Stations, , ; ‘ =, ‘ 118 0 0 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value,. 370 1 0 
Do. Turriff Railway, . ; ‘ : ; . . 1,648 0 0 

Total value, ; ; , ‘ ‘ . £22,956 12 2 
aa 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 stirling, are— 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Aberdeen, Crichie, and Gight. 
Charles Chalmers, Esq. of Monkshill. 
The President and Governors of Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen, Towie. 
William Cosmo Gordon, Esq. of Fyvie. 
Patrick Rose Innes, Esq. of Blachree. 
Thomas Gilzean Rose Innes, Esq. of Murs of Fyvie. 
Lieut. -Colonel Jonathan Forbes Leslie, of Rothie and Kinbroom. 
Wilham Leshe, Esq. of Wartle, Lands of Little Folla. 
The Great North of Scotland Railway Company. 


And 23 proprietors of houses and land whose rents or value is under £100 a-year. 


Farming.—The ordinary endurance of farming leases is for 
19 years ; and the rotation of cropping varies from the fifth to 
the sixth and the seventh-shift course. The fifth course has 
two-fifths in grass, two-fifths in oats or barley, and one-fifth in 
green crop. The sixth course has three-sixths in grass, two- 
sixths in oats or barley, and one-sixth in green crop. The 
seventh has three-sevenths in grass, three-sevenths in oats or 
barley, and one-seventh in green crop. 

In the statistical account of this parish, drawn up in 1838 
and 1840, the scale of farm holdings is given as follows :— 


No. at and No. No. No. No, No. No. No. 
under £5 stg. between between between between between between at £200 
of yearly rent. £5 & £10. £10& £20. £20&£50 £50 & £100. £100& £150. £150& £200. & upds. 


130 107 76 57 41 13 4 4 


This statement shows that in 1840, there were only 21 farms 
rented at and above £100 a-year, now there are 58, The num- 
ber of those rented at from £50 to £100, were 41, they now 
number 50. The number of those rented at from £20 to £50, 
was 57, they now number 87. The number of holdings rented 
at £10 and below £20, was 76, of that class there are now 93; 
and the number of those rented under £10, in 1840, was 237, 
they now number only 121. 

tn 1840, the number of occupants of land, altogether in the 
parish, was 432; in 1872 they numbered 409, showing a decrease 
of only 23 on the whole. 

In 1843, the gross rental of the parish is stated to have been 
£10,225 ; it 1s now £21,313 (excluding the value of the Turriff 
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railway), being aax increase on the 32 years of £11,088 ; which 
shows that improvements, solely applicable to agriculture, have 
been carried out to a large extent. In Sir John Sinclair’s 
account, 1795, the rental of Fyvie is put down at £3,000 sterling. 

On referring to the population table of Aberdeenshire, pre- 
viously given, for the eight decadesof the present century, we find 
in this parish that there has been a remarkable steady increase 
of the population to the extent of about 200in each decade, which 
can only be attributed to the extended cultivation of waste land, 
and not to the increase of towns or villages, because there are 
none within the bounds of the parish, nor to an increased num- 
ber of crofts, which have declined, a few having been incor- 
poe with the larger farms, and others merged into larger 

oldings in the more recently improved districts of the parish. 

More than nine-tenths of the land is held by proprietors 
under strict entail; but the usual eftect of that tenure has not 
much retarded the improvement of land, or what is more usual, 
been an obstacle in the way of building good farm houses On 
the larger class of farms the houses are substantial and com- 
modious, and on many of the smaller places the houses are 
built on commodious plans, and generally are substantial 
buildings with slated roofs. 

Fences.—A large extent of the arable land in the parish is 
enclosed and subdivided by dry stone dykes, which are of great 
importance to the mixed, the system of husbandry, and in 
rearing young stock. Old thorn and beech hedges are to be 
met with, but they mostly appear in a neglected state. 

Cattle Stock.—The root of the present race of cattle all over 
the lower parts of the country, is the well known black or brown 
polled breed, which are small, healthy, and handsome. Cows 
of this breed are said to be good milkers, and their milk is 
peculiarly rich. This breed is, however, gradually becoming 
scarce (especially in their native country, Buchan), since the 
introduction of short-horn bulls, which have pruduced our best 
cross cattle, and are preferred to all others for store and feedin 
stock, being much larger animals than the old native breed, 
and come sooner into condition for the London market. 

The polled herd at Fyvie Castle is from an old stock, and 
deservedly ranks not only highest in the parish, but Colonel 
Gordon has been successful in carrying off high honours at the 
Highland Society’s shows. The Potty herd of short-horns in 
the centre of the howe of Fyvie, has deservedly attained con- 
siderable local fame, and there are scattered throughout the 
district & good many fine animals of both sexes, kept for breeding 
purposes, besides a number of fine cross cattle. 
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Sheep.—Few sheep of any kind are bred or kept in Fyvie, 
there being no hill grazings of any extent to pasture them off 
the cultivated land. On the rich dry pastures of Fetter-letter, 
a small stock of Oxford or Southdown breeding ewes are kept, 
which are crossed with Leicester rams, and the lambs, which 
are usually sold to the butcher, bring high prices. 

Mills, Farm Implements, éc.—The somewhat steepand rugged 
braes, along the valley of the Ythan, with the higher knolls and 
smoother hill slopes, give rise to many small streams, which are 
utilized for propelling thrashing and other mills; but portable 
steam thrashing machines (which are to be hired by the day), 
are extensively employed. Drill sowing and broad casting 
machines are common; but it is said that the drill machine 
saves more seed. No doubt the hilly nature of many of the 
larger farms has prevented the reaping machine from being 
more extensively used. Horse raiks, 1ron harrows of every 
shape and make, have long been common articles. Webster’s 
ak Sellar’s superior single-mould board ploughs have long 
been in high favour, while Pirie’s double furrow plough whic 
only made its appearance within the past few years, is rapidly 
coming into use. 

Steam Cultivation.—In the month of December, 1873, an 
important trial of one of Mr. T. R. H. Fiskens’ steam cultivating 
machines took place in a field of lea belonging to Mr. Mackie, 
at, Lewes of Fyvie. We have elsewhere given an account of 
the trials of Fowler’s double set of tackle, which took place in 
Slains, and at Philorth, but this is the first trial of Fiskens, or 
the single engine system of cultivation which has taken place 
in Aberdeenshire. 

The field in which the trial took place was in old lea, and 
sloped gently towards the Ythan; but for complicated corners, 
and concave and convex surface, it was well adapted for testing 
the merits of both the tackle and plough. The engine was 
stationed on*the lower side of the adhd, beside the Ythan, and 
in the field there were six corner anchor pulleys for guiding 
the ropes round the corners and headlands. These anchor 
pulleys were mounted upon two wheels, and were kept in 
position by stakes driven into the field, a tension anchor being 
place behind the engine for the purpose of keeping the rope at 
its proper tension. Windlasses are placed upon the headlands, 
and occupy the place of the engine in the double system. The 
are mounted on wheels, provided with discs and coulter, whic 
cut into the ground, to resist the pull of the opposing engine, 
and have steering apparatus for guiding them to the bends of 
the field, and a 5 feet 6 inch windingedram which gears by an 


‘ 
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eccentric movement with pinion fixed to the intermediate shaft, 
and lever handle for throwing the drum out of gear. 

The engine was a 10 horse-power one, and the plough was 
made by Messrs. G. W. Murray & Co., of the Bantf foundry. 
The plough is a three-furrow plough, on the ordinary balance 
principle, made entirely of wrought iron, the shares being of 
torged Swedish iron, in order to Dear the shocks of earth-fast 
stones, which were plentiful in the field under trial; but not a 
single breakage occurred. “ This was all the more satisfactory, 
as the engine-man drove, for the first couple of hours, at a very 
high speed,” rendering the steering of the slough and the packing 
of the furrow equally difficult. During the day, and under 
more moderate guidance, the work improved greatly, and at 
the finish, very few could have said that the vloueuig was 
not fairly done, the greatest drawback being the inequality in 
the depth of the surtace soil, The depth of the furrows turned 
over averaged from six to nine inches, and the consumpt of 
coals about 1 cwt per hour. 

At a meeting of the farmers, held after the trial, it was re- 
solved to endeavour to promote the formation of a company 
ve the purpose of keepmg and working Fiskens’ tackle in the 

istrict. 


Roads. 


The old Aberdeen and Banff turnpike road intersects the 
parish from south to north, for about seven miles, and the In- 
verurie and Forgue road runs through the western district by 
Rothie Norman. The north-eastern division and the muirs of 
Fyvie are not so well accommodated with roads, but in general, 
those that do exist have been of late years ae in pretty good 
repair. The Fyvie Railway Station, on the Turriff and Banff 
railway, is within about a mile of the church, and the station 
is 314 miles from Aberdeen, and 183 miles from Banff The 
Rothie Norman Station accommodates the western division, 
and it is 28 milesfrom Aberdeen. The extreme eastern portions 
are naturally drawn to Old Meldrum Railway Station, which is 
22 miles from Aberdeen, and 5? miles from Inverurie. 


Mansion Houses. 


Fyvie Castle stands on the left bank of the Ythan, in the 
midst of an extensive park, which is surrounded by beautiful 
and thriving plantations. This large and venerable pile appears 
to have been built at different periods, but the pied style 
of architecture has been preserved throughout. The building 
is in the form of a square. The oldest part is the south-east 
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wing, which is called the Preston Tower, said to have been 
built in 1400. The great gate-way is in this wing, with its old 
iron gate and bars entire, over which is the Seton-tower and 
the arms of the Seton family, cut in freestone. Above the gate- 
way there is an aperture in the wall, called the “ murder hole,” 


- . » . & cell remote and far from every social right, 
Consigns thy victims to despair and universal night ! 


The south-west wing is called the Meldrum Tower, which is 
said to have been built in the 16th century. In the bottom of 
this tower there is an inaccessible chamber into which no light 
is admitted :—a horrid pit said to have been used for the con- 
cealment of arms, or to shut up unhappy victims of the barons’ 
displeasure. The west wing, whish is terminated by a tower 
on the north, was built in the 18th century, on the site of the 
chapel, which had become ruinous. The whale fabric appears 
in an excellent state of repair. On one of the turrets of the 
west wing, there is a stone figure of the “Trumpeter of Fyvie,” 
sounding his horn towards Mill of Tiftie, celebrated in the 
ballad of “ Tiftie’s Bonnie Annie,”* which we give-below. 

In the valley of Rothie, nearly three miles south-west of the 
church, stands the mansion house of Rothie Norman, em- 
bowered among woods; and the finely situated small mansion 
of Kinbroon, stands a little beyond. Rothie Norman is com- 
paratively a modern building, but of late several ornamental 
additions have been made to it, and the grounds remodelled, 
apparently with great taste. 

€ manse is a commodious building, and stands near to the 
church, on the left bank of the Ythan, in the centre of the 
howe of Fyvie, with a fine glebe and garden of about 5 acres. 
The manse was built in 1831, and the church in 1808, which 
is seated for about 1,000. 

Gight Castle, the ancient seat of the Gordons of Gight, stands 

on the left bank of the Ythan, in the eastern division of the 
arish. It is now in ruin, but amidst its ruins, we are carried 
ack to the history of events connected with its owners, con- 
spicuous in their day, which we leave to be chronicled in the 
antiquarian section of the parish. 


Fairs, Inns, and Alehouses. 


Markets for the sale of cattle, grain, &c., are held at the Fyvie 
Railway Station, on the third pret of every month during 
the year. In a charter granted to Alexander, third Earl of 

* «The name of the unfortunate damsel, the story of whose love is so finely 
eid in the ballad, was Agnes Smyth. The common pronunciation of the 


name was Nannie, which in the ballad is farther metamorphosed into 
Annie,” —New Stat. Acct. Aberdeenshire, p. 325. 
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Dunfermline, in 1672 or 1673, powers were conferred for holding 
a weekly market on Thursday, and three annual fairs on the 
lands and manor-place of Fyvie; one on Fasten’s-even, called 
Shrove Tuesday ; another on St. Peter’s day, the first Tuesday 
of July; and another on St. Magdalene’s day, the last Tuesday 
of July ; ratifying all previous gifts, and erecting the Lordship 
of Fyvie into “ane bee burgh of barony,” to be called the 
“ Burgh of Barony of Fyvie,” and to possess and use “ ane mer- 
cat crosse,” and to have and make a “ tolbuith” in said town, 
and to call, accuse, and execute justice on all committers of 
murder, &c., within the said burgh of barony of Fyvie. These 
three annual fairs, as well as the weckly markct, have fallen 
into desuetude.. Markets for the sale also of cattle and grain 
are held at the Rothic Norman Railway Station, on the second 
Tuesday of every month during the year. 


Inns and Alehouses. 


The small inn at Lewes of Fyvic has long been established, 
and since the opening of the Turriff railway, another has been 
establishedat the Rothie Norman station. Atseveral other places 
within the parish, spirit licenses are held by parties for selling 
spirits and ales, along with other articles of merchandise. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF FYVIE, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 141m MAY, 1871. 
Receipts from Assessments, ‘ ; . £1,249 15 6 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 38 14 8 


£1,288 9 9 
Expenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £95713 4 
Relief of Casual Poor, ‘ ‘ : ; ; 01 6 
Medical Relief, . ‘ ‘ , : : ‘ 40 0 0 
Management, . ‘ , ' , : ‘ 1938 6 14 
Law Expenses, , ‘ ‘: , . ; ‘ 010 6 
On Buildings, being authorised Poor Houses, 21 0 0 
On Buildings, not authorised, , : ; 13 8 6 
Balance in hand, . . , g 6119 94 
£1,288 9 9 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4rn MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Believed during the year. Died or ceased t0/ Casual Poor. 


Population receive relief. Fatuous 
in Post hee ee, ps ee 
1861. Rogis- 


- or 
Other 
Depend- Depend- Depend-| Insane. 
Males, | Females. | Total. nay tered Pte, | Casual p-ohen 


re eee 
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The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are five 
elected members or managers on the Board. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE UNDER THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACT, DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4ta MAY, 1871. 


Receipta from Assessments, . ‘ : ; ‘ a £5 0 0 
Expenditure, including Salaries, &c., : : : : : 5 0 0 


Il—CIVIL HISTORY. 


In the reign of Edward the First of England (1296), that 
monarch visited Fyvie in his progress through the north of 
Scotland, and at that time, it is said, there was “ a Castle or 
Keep, and the domain of Fyvie was a royal chase.” 

In the reign of King Robert Bruce, in 13825, mention is made 
of the King’s Park of Fyvin; and in the “ Chartularies of Ar- 
broath and Aberdeen,” in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
mention is made of a Brieve of King Robert to fix the marches 
between the aap te of Fyvie and the peat-moss of Ardlogie, be- 
longing to the Abbey of Arbroath. Fyvie continued to be a 
royal residence, and the property of the Crown, till 1380, when 
it was conferred by the Botley of Robert the Bruce upon his 
son, then Steward of Scotland, and afterwards Robert III.,* 
who, about that year, resigned it in favour of Sir James de 
Lindsay, whose mother was sister of Robert IT. 

In 1395, the Castle of Fyvie, and the parish, was the scene 
of a feudal conflict, which 1s thus recorded by Wyntoun, Book 
1X, cap. XV1., vol. ii. pp. 371, 373. 

“ A thousand and thre hundyr yere, 
Nynty and fyve or thareby nere, 
Robert the Keth, a mychty man 
By Lynage, and x / poe than 
For to be a Lord of mycht, 

Of mony Landis of rycht Richt, 

In Fremartime, of Fivy, 

Assegit his Aunt, a gud Lady, 

That tyme the Lud of Craufurdis wyf, 
(That led in all her tyme gud lyf) 

Schir James de Lyndsay, than her Lord, 
Merit agane hym in discord.” 

Robert de Keith was son to the Earl Marischal, but the Castle 
was gallantly defended by the Lady until her husband, Sir 


* About the hese 1380, John, who ascended the throne as Robert III., re- 
signed the Castle and estate of Fyvie to his cousin, Sir James de Lindsay, who 
is mentioned in history as Dominus de Crawfurd et Buchan. Sir James mar- 
gp Margaret Keith, daughter of the Earl Marischal.”—Dr. Pratt’s Buchan, 
p. 266. 
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James de Lindsay, came to her relief, when he not only raised 
the siege, but, pursuing the besiegers, defeated them in the 
parish of Bourtie :-— 
‘¢ Frae thine he past pees ae till Fivy, 
For till assege that gud Lady.” 

Upon the death of Sir James de Lyndsay, in 1397, the Fyvie 
estates came into the possession of his brother-in-law, Sir Henry 
Preston, a brave knight, who fought at Otterburn. He died 
about the year 1433, lcaving two daughters, co-heiresses, one 
of whom brought, by marriage, the estate of Tolquhon to the 
Forbeses, and the other Fyvie to the Meldrums, in whose pos- 
session it continued until 1596, when Alexander, first Earl of 
Dunfermline, became proprietor of Fyvie by purchase from the 
Meldrums. In 1597, he obtained a letter, under the Great Seal, 
erecting the barony of Fyvie into a free Lordship, and became 
a Peer of Parliament under the title of Lord Fyvie, to him and 
his heirs male. Charles, the second Earl, died in 1672, and was 
succeeded by his son Alexander, who, surviving but a short 
time, his brother James became the fourth Earl of Dunfermline, 
and, consequently, the fourth of the Seton family proprietors 
of Fyvie Castle He was a firm adherent of the House of 
Stuart, and fought undcr Dundee at Killiecrankie; he died in 
exile at St. Germains in 1694, and was the last of his race. 

In 1640 the Marquis of Montrose occupied Fyvic Castle, and 
here it was where the “Great Marquis” exhibited against 
Argyle those military talents which had previously established 
his renown. The following account of the affair which took 
place here is given by Patrick Gordon in his Britane’s Distem- 
per :—“ Haveing made a general mouster, hee (Montrose) 
raisses his campe after the sunne was set, and marches from 
Huntly to Agent areas. and from thence to Fyvie, . . . . 
because the countray there was weill provided of victuall for 
his armie; and if his armic should intend ane surpryce, or 
force him to feght, the ground was more advantegeus for the 
defendant than the assailant, having the river Ithen on his 
right hand, a woode on his left hand, and a deep hollow bruike 
that ran before him, which served as a ditch or trinch to brake 
the furie of an united charge of horsemen. The nixt day 
Ardgyll, haveing intelligence where he was gone, and being 
confident of good successe by reason of his overmatching his 
forces, leaves the way to Huntly, and mairches towards him. 
He had but one troupe of light horsemen, and this ware to 
bring in prouision for the campe whan Ardgyle was come in 
sight, who drawes up his armie upon anc hill without distance 
of schoto, and sends first a regiment of foote to force them, or 
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draw them from their strength. This regiment wins a fald 
hard by them, and from thence beginnes to play upon them. 
But the Marquis sends Donald Farquharsone,a brave and weill 
resolved gentleman, with those of Strathaan and Strathdee, 
whom he commanded, as being Huntley’s bailzie in those 

irtes. This gentleman acted his pairt so bravely, as he 
ae them from their hold, and beates them backe with 
great losse and discredit, and to the no small encouragement 
of the Royalistes.” 

Napier* says—“ That Montrose’s career would have been 
finished at the Skirmish of Fyvie had his rival observed, in any 
degree, the popular comparison.” Fyvie Castle, in those days, 
was considered a place of strength, and capable of defence, 
even when regularly attacked, was not garrisoned by Montrose, 
he preferred the warfare of the open field, and took up his po- 
sition on an eminence to the north-east of the Castle, where 
“ the intrenchments are still to be seen, and the ground goes 
by the name of Montrose’s Camp.” Here he disposed of his 
scanty array to the best advantage behind some rude fences, 
and still keeping hold of the wood of Fyviec on his left, as a 
retreat from the overpowering cavalry which threatened to 
surround him, Montrose offered battle. Argyle was at the head 
of two thousand five hundred foot, and more than a thousand 
well-appointed horse. They were deficient in no material ne- 
cessary to render the whole effective, and they were possessed 
of a good store of powder and ball, The Royal army did not 
number two thousand men, of whom only fifty were mounted, 
and they were deficient in every thing but courage, which they 
ee bi in the face of the shameless desertion of a company 
of jealous and uncertain Gordons, whom Montrose had con- 
trived to bring with him from Strathbogie. “A vigorous attack, 
led by Captain Alexander Keith, brother to the Earl Marischal, 
was made upon his position, and some advantage was gained 
by the Covenanters; Montrose must have felt that little less 
than a miracle could save his whole army, and when despair 
had attained the mastery of many a stout heart in his camp, 
he addressed himself, with an eee of the most perfect 
unconcern, to a young Irishman of the name of O’Kyan, whose 
courage and activity were well known to him—‘ Come,O’Kyan, 
says he, ‘what are you about? Take some of your handiest 
men, drive these fellows from our defences, and see that we 
are not molested by them again.’ The young Irishman replied 
by a rush at the Covenanters, and got possession of some of 

eir gunpowder, which was much needed in Montrose’s army. 
* Napier’s Montrose and the Covenanters. 
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But the Irishmen eXclaimed, with all the characteristic humour 
of their country, ‘We must at them again, for the rogues have 
forgot to leave bullets with the powder.’ ” 

ive troops of Lothian’s horse then charged Montrose’s 
handful of cavalry ; but Montrose resorted on this occasion, as 
at the Bridge of Dee, to his successful manceuvre of interlacing 
them with his most active musketeers. So that Lothian’s 
troops received a most unexpected galling fire, which sent 
them right about in such confusion, that with difficulty were 
the now excited royalists restrained from quitting their advan- 
tageous position and rushing down upon the army of Argyle. 
On the following day the Covenanters again threatened the po- 
sition of Montrose, “ whose troops were so ill oe ees with 
ammunition as to be constrained, during the breathing time 
afforded them, to melt down into bullets every pewter dish, 
vessel, and flagon in and about Fyvio,” and were, after all, 
miserably supplied. Several days were spent in skirmishing, 
Argyle never making the slightest impression upon Montrose, 
who kept his ground, while the former retreated each night to 
his encampments on Ardlogie, his troops having suffered se- 
verely, as a loyal Irishman said—“ There goes another traitor’s 
face spoiled with a pewter pot.” 

Montrose at last found it advisable to retreat from Fyvie to 
Strathbogie, and on the road he was deserted by most of the 
Lowland gentlemen who had joined him. Of all his Lowland 
adherents, the Earl of Airlie and his sons alone remained ; but 
they paid dearly for their attachmcnt to the Royal cause, Argyle 
having plundered their estates and burnt the “ Bonnie house 
of Airlie,” the memory of which conflagration is still preserved 
in the fine old Scottish song of that name. 

After the outlawry of the fourth Earl of Dunfermline in 
1690, the estate of Fyvie and Castle remained in possession of 
the Crown till 1726, when they were purchased by William, 
Earl of Aberdeen, the second Peer of the name, and by his third 
wife, the Lady Anne Gordon, sister of Cosmo, Duke of Gordon, 
he had several children. On the death of Earl William, early 
in 1746, the Hon. William Gordon, the eldest son by Lady Anne, 
succeeded to the estates, and possessed them for a period of 
70 years. General the Hon. William Gordon died in 1816; 
he was succeeded by his only son, who died in 1847, without 
issue—“ Upon his death the Castle and Estate became the pro- 
perty of Captain Charles Gordon, the eldest son of Lord Rock- 
ville, a Senator of the College of Justice, by the Coyntess Dow- 
ager of Dumfries; and the present proprietor is his eldest son, 
Colonel William Cosmo Gordon, late of the Madras Artillery. 
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“ The Duke of Cumberland marched through the grounds of 
Fyvié, on his route to the north, previous to the battle of Cul- 
loden, Lord Lewis Gordon being then a distinguished officer 
under the banner of Prince Charles Edward. The Countess of 
Aberdeen, but then a few weeks a widow, placed herself at the 
road side, accompanied by her eldest son, to see the passage of 
the army. The Duke addressed her, and asked her name :— 
‘I am the sister of Lord Lewis Gordon, was her answer, & re- 
ply characteristic of the firmness, as it was of the loyalty, mis- 
taken or otherwise, of this noble lady.” * 

Fyvie Castle is too remarkable a place to have escaped the 
notice of Thomas the Rhymer, who is made to say— 


ef 8 riggs and towers, 
Havlons shall our mesdames be, 
When ye shall hae within your methes,t 
From harryit kirk’s land, stanes three— 
Ane in Preston’s tower, 
Ane in my lady’s bower, 
And anc below the water-yett, 
And 1t ye shall never get.” 


Tradition affirms that two of these “harryit kirk-stanes” 
have been found in the places indicated, but the one “ below 
the water-yett,” remains true to the Rhymer’s prophecy. The 
prophet does not explain the peculiar nature of the haplessness 
of his mesdames, but it is evident he refers to the unfruitful- 
ness of the ladies of Fyvie. 

About a mile to the north-east of Fyvie Castle, and in view 
of its turrets, are the ruins of the Mill of Tiftie, and a little 
farther off is the home of the damsel who figures as the hero- 
ine of the popular ballad—* Mill of Tiftie’s Annie.” “The 
spot” where the Mill stood, says Dr. Pratt, “ might vindicate 
the romance, even if it had not been founded on fact. It isa 
highly picturesque ravine, full of wild, natural beauty—water- 
falls, rocks, and tangled bushes, and abundant in wild flowers.” 

The name of the unfortunate damsel, whose fate is recorded 
in the ballad, was Agnes Smith, and} those who have an 
desire to visit “the green Kirk-yard of Fyvie,” may sti 
see the memorial stone of the unfortunate Annie (which is 
a fac-similie of the original in every respect, and was erected 

* Castellated Architecture of Aberdeenshire, pp. 8, 9. 

+ ““Methes” stones or lines, indicating a boundary. 


+ Asa curious specimen of the form of tenure of other days, the following 
is submitted, being the rent of Wiliam Smyth, the father of Annie, for 1672 :— 
‘‘ Of maill three score sax bolls, of money one pound, of wadderis three, of 
lambis three, of capounis three dozen, of henms three dozen, of paittis one 
lait, one niylne swyne, and one ston brew tallow.”—Statistical Account of 
Fyvie, 1840. 
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by the late Mr. Gordon of F me) bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ HETR LYES AGNE SMITH WHO DEPART 
19 OF JANVARI 1678.” 


MILL O’ TIFTY’S ANNIE, 


“This ballad is said to be founded upon a real occurrence—‘he 
daughter of the miller of Tifty having fallen in love with the 
Trumpeter of Fyvie, but being prevented by her father from 
marrying him in consequence of his poverty. Her gravestone, 
bearing the date 1681, is shown in the parish churchyard ; 
and on one of the turrets of Fyvie Castle there 1s a stone 
ne of Andrew Lammie sounding his horn towards the Mill 
ot Tifty :— 


‘** THERE springs a rose in Fyvie’s yard, 
And O but 1t springs bonny ; 
There’s a daisy in the middle v't, 
lts name is Andrew Lammie. 


“* IT wish the rose were in my breast, 
For the love I bear the daisy ; 

So blythe and merry as I wad be, 
And kiss my Andrew Lammie. 


** The first time I and my love met 
Was 1n the wood o’ Fyvie, 
He kissed and he dawted me, 
Ca’d me his bonnie Annie. 


** He kiss’d my lips a thousand times, 
And aye he ca’d me bonny ; 
And aye sinsyne humsel was kind, 
My bonny Andrew Lammie.” 


** Love, I maun gang to Edinburgh, 
Love, I maun gang and leave thee ” 
She sighed right sair, and said nae mar, 
But, ‘‘ O, gin I were wi’ ye !” 


«* Pll buy for thee a wedding gown, 
My love, I'll buy 1t bonny.” 

** But I'll be dead ere ye come back, 
My bonny Andrew Lammie.” 


sae (ab Hoy for you braw bridal shoon, 
My love, I'll buy them bonny.” 

** But TH be dead ere ye come back, 
My bonnie Andrew Lammie.” 


‘* It’s true and trusty I will be, 
As I am Andrew Lammie ; 
I'll never kiss a woman’s mouth, 
Till I return to Fyvie.” 


** I shall be true and trusty too, 
As I am Tifty’s Annie ; 
And []] kiss neither lad nor loun, 
Till ye return to Fyvic.” 
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‘* Syne he’s come back frae Edinburgh 
To the bonny hows o’ Fyvie; 
And aye his face to the nor’-east, 
To look for Tiftie’s Annie, 


‘* T hae a love in Edinburgh, 
And sae hae I in Leith, man ; 
I hae a love intill Montrose, 
Sae hae I in Dalkeith, man. 


‘¢ And east and west, where’er I gae, 
My love she’s always wi’ me ; 
For east and west, where’er I gae, 
My love she dwells in Fyvie. 


“ But Tiftie winna gie consent 

His dochter me to marry, 
Because she has five thousand marks, 

And I have not a penny.” 


‘* Love pines away, love dwines away, 
Love—love decays the body ; 
For love o’ thee, O, 1 must dic, 
Adicu, my bonny Annie !” 


“ He hied him to the head of the house, 
To the house-top of Fyvie , 
He blew his trumpet loud and shrill, 
"Twas heard at Mull.’o-Tifty 


‘* Hor mither raise out 0’ her bed, 
And ca’d on baith her women , 
* What ails ye, Aume, my dochter dear , 
O, Annic, was ye dreamin’ ?’ 


‘¢ What dule disturb’d my dochter’s sleep ! 
O tell to me, my Annie !” 
She sigh’d richt sair, but said nae mair, 
But, ‘ O for Andrew Lammie !” 


“Hey faithe: loch’d the door at mht, 
Laid by the keys fu’ canny, 
And when he heard the trumpet sound, 
‘* Your cow 18 lowing, Annie !” 


‘** O father, dear, I pray forbear, 
Reproach nae mair your Annic, 
For I wad rather hear that cow 
Than a’ the kye in Fyvie.”’ 


‘* Her sisters they stood in the door, 
Sair griev’d her w1’ their folly , 
‘QO sister dear, come to the door, 
Your cow 1s lowing on ye.’ 


‘QO fie, O fie, my sister dear, 
Grieve me not wi’ your folly , 
I'd rather hear the trumpet sound, 
Than a’ the kye in Fyvie.” 


‘¢ Her faither beat her cruelhe, 
Sae also did her mother ; 
Her sisters sair did scoff at her, 
But wae betide her brother ! 
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“ Her brother beat her cruellie, 
Till his straiks they werena canny ; 
He hurt her back, and he beat her sides, 
For the sake o’ Andrew Lammie.” 


‘¢Q, if you ding me, I will greet, 
"And ape will hear me ; 
Laird ie he’ll be riding by, . 
And he’ll come in and see me.” 


‘* Yea, I will ding you tho’ you greet, 
And gentlemen should hear ye ; 
Tho’ the Laird Fyvie were coming by, 
And did come m and seo ye !” 


“ So they dang her, and she grat, 
And gentlemen did hear her, 
And Fyvie he was riding hy, 
And did come in to see her. 


‘¢ Mill-o’-Tiftie, gie consent, 
And let your dochter marry !” 
“ Tt maun be wi a higher match, 
Than the Trumpeter of Fyvie ” 


‘¢ ¢ Tf she were full of as high blude, 
As she 1s full o’ beauty, 
It’s I wad tak’ her to myscl’, 
And make her my ain lady,’ 


‘¢ Fyvic lands he braid and wide, 
And O but they be bonny ! 
But I wadna gic my ain true-love, 
For a’ the lands m Fyvie! 


** ¢ But mak’ my bed and lay me down, 
And turn my face to Fyvie, 
That 1 may sce, before I die, 
My bonny Andrew Lammue,’ 


‘¢ They made her bed, and laid her down, 
And turn’d her face to Fyvie ; 
She gave a groan, and died or morn, 
She ne’er saw Andrew Lammuie. 


‘¢ The Laird o’ Fyvie he went hame, 
And he was sad and sorry ; 
Says, ‘ The bonniest lass o the country-side 
Has died for Andrew Lammie,’ 


‘*O Andrew’s gane to the house-top 
QO’ the bonny house o’ Fyvie, 
He’s blawn his horn baith loud and shrill 
O’er the lowland leas o’ Fyvie. 


‘** Mony a time hae I walk’d a’ night, 
And never yet was weary ; 
But now I may walk wae my lane, 
For I'll never see my dearie, 


‘* * Love pines away, love dwines away, 
Love—love decays the body ; 
For the love o’ thee, now I maun die, 
I come, my bonny Annie!’ ” 
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III.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THe Priory of Fyvie stood on a meadow between the parish 
church and the bridge of Lewes. It was dedicated to St. M 
the Virgin. The late Mr. Manson says, that, “ This was a ce 
of the Abbey of Arbroath, said, by Spottiswood, to have been 
founded, along with a parish church, by Fergus, Earl of Buchan, 
in 1179; and in another account, the foundation is ascribed to 
King William the Lyon ; and in a deed, of date 1285, Reginald 
le Cheyne is said to have founded the religious house on Ard- 
logy, that is, the Priory; while it appears from another deed, 
that he bestowed on this house the lands of Ardlogy and.- 
Leuchendy, which included the Monk’s Hill” The truth may 
be, says Dr. Pratt, “ that the Priory-house was founded by the 
Earl of Buchan,” and the grant was confirmed by King William, 
“and that a re-endowment was made a century later by the 
Baron of Inverugie.” In the new statistical account, we are told 
that “a little before the Reformation, the possessions of the 
Priory are said to have been much dilapidated, though the 
lands which belonged to it in the neighbourhood rented £200 
stg. in 1792. In 1470, one Alexander Mason, is Prior, of 
whom it is stated, that “he exerted himself greatly for the in- 
crease of the establishment; that he rebuilt the chapel ; added 
offices, and enclosed the garden with a wall.” In the year 1616, 
Alexander, Earl of Dunfermline, obtained a charter from King 
James I., uniting the rectorage and vicarage of Fyvie into one 
benefice, with the right of advocation, donation, and patronage 
of the parish church ; since which time, the patronage has gone 
with the Fyvie property. 

The parish Church, near to which the Priory was situated, 
was dedicated to St. Peter, and Peter’s Well is in its immediate 
vicinity. The Manse and domestic offices are valued at £20 
a-year, and the Glebe and garden at £15. The stipend is 132 
bolls meal, 132 bolls barley, payable by the fiars’ prices, and 
£8 6s. 8d. for communion elements. 

The church of Millbrex was at first a mission station of the 
committee for managing the Royal Bounty in Scotland, it now 
may be called a territorial church, with part of the parishes of 
Fyvie and Monquhitter attached. The Manse and domestic 
offices are valued at £14, and the Glebe and garden at £2 10s. 

The Free Church is at Woodhead of Fetter-letter, and the 
Manse and garden are valued at £21. The Episcopal Chapel 
of Fyvie stands also at Woodhead, and the Parsonage and gar- 
den are valued at £11 11s. The parochial schoolmaster’s house 
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and garden are valiied at £10; and the female school teacher's 
house of Millbrex, at £5. 

The Chapel of St. Rule, at Meikle-folla, was founded in 1376, 
by Adam Pyngil, a burgess of Aberdeen, in connection with the 
cathedral church of Aberdeen. It was endowed with the lands 
of Fole-throwle, which the founder acquired in 1364 from Hugh 
de Ross, Lord of Philorth; and the foundation was confirmed 
by a charter of Robert IL.,in 13879. Orem says “that the town- 
land of Meikle-folla having been annexed to King’s College, the 
heritor paid £40 of Scots money of feu-duty to the College for 
said land.” The Parsonage, offices, and garden, at Meikle-folla, 
are valued at £18; and the school teacher’s house and garden 
at £6. 

School Board.—There are nine members on the Board— 
Charles Chalmers, Rothie-Brisbane, is chairman; Rev. Hugh 
Mair, clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 4d. per £. Bible 
taught. There is at present but one school in the parish under 
the supervision of the Board, and 107 scholars, Population, 
1871, 3,306. 

Millbree (Quoad Sacra) School Board.—There are five mem- 
bers upon the Board—AL. F. Douglass, Haddo House, is chair- 
man, and one of the members of the Board is clerk and 
treasurer. School Rate, 3d. per £ Bible and Catechism 
taught. There are two schools in this division of the parish, 
and 201 scholars. Population, 1871, 1,484. 

Parochial Registers.—The early registers of the parish are 
very imperfect. The first registers of baptisms and marriages 
commence in 1685, and the register of discipline in 1721. From 
that period up to the year 1760, there are several blanks, Up 
to the year 1768, tfe disbursements for the poor are kept in 
Scotch money. From 1721 up to the present time, the registers 
have been regularly kept. 

Bequests.—-The paroonuAl schoolmaster usually acts as Session 
clerk, and enjoys the benefit of the Dick and Milne bequests. 
Four bursaries belong to the school, bequeathed by the late 
Mr. John Mather, of Madras, by deed of testament, Febru 
18th, 1807. Thevalue of these bequests were, in 1840, £6 10s, 
per annum during attendance at College, and £2 5s, per annum 
at school. The Magistrates of Aberdeen are Trustees of the 
Fund, but the selection of students is committed to the minis- 
ter of the parish. 

The amount of money from church collections received by 
the kirk-session during the year 1871 was £67 15s. 7d., of 
which sum £20 8s. 7d. was expended on the relief of the poor. 
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IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


REGINALD LE CHEN or CuHEyNz, generally styled Pater, to 
distinguish him from his son of the same name, was proprietor 
of the lands of Ardlogy and Leuchendy in this parish, Baron 
of Inverugie, Strabrock, &c., and Great Chamberlain of Scot- 
land from 1267 to 1269. He made his submission to Edward 
I, at Aberdeen, on the 17th July, 1296, and his name appears 
in the Ragman Roll. Of this family of Cheyne of Inverugie 
came HENRY LE CHEN or CHEYNE, Rishon of Aberdeen from 
1281 to 1291. 

Sm JAMes DE Linprsay.—He is designed “ Dominus de 
Crawfurd et Buchan.” About the year 1380 he became pro- 
prietor of Formartine, on the resignation of his cousin, John, 
afterwards Robert III.; and in 1382 was involved in a dispute 
with the Bishop of Aberdeen about the payment of second 
tithes. In 1388 he fought with Earl Douglas at Otterburn ; and 
in 1395, as already mentioned, he raised the siege of Fyvie 
Castle, which his lady had bravely defended. He died in 1397, 
without male issue, and was succeeded by his cousin, Sir David 
Lindsay of Glenesk, as Lord Crawfurd, while the Formartine 
property fell to his brother-in-law :— 

tm Henry Preston, of the family of Preston of Craigmillar. 
He fought at Otterburn, and is said to have been the captor of 
Ralph Percy, as he had for his redemption a grant from Ro- 
bert III, in 1890, of the lands and barony of Formartine, 
in succession to his brother-in-law, Sir James Lindsay. He 
died about 1438, leaving, as before stated, two daughters, co- 
heiresses. ¢ 

Sin GeorcE MELDRUM, is termed by Lesly “ ane vailyeant 
and wyse gentleman.” In 1544 Sir George was sent as ambas- 
sador to the King of England, then personally engaged in the 
siege of Boulogne, “ to commoune upon certane abstuence.” 
‘The Meldrums possessed Fyvie for about a century and a-half. 
Sir George seems to have been the only one among them 
known in a public capacity. 

ALEXANDER, First Hart or DUNFERMLINE, became proprie- 
tor of Fyvie, by fpurchase, from the Meldrums in 1596. In 
early life he studied at Rome for the Church, but the establish- 
ment of the Reformed faith in Scotland led him to turn his 
attention to law. In 1604 he became Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland, and he continued Chancellor till his death at Pinkie, 
near Musselburgh, in 1622, and was succeeded by his son, 

CHARLES, SECOND EARL OF DUNFERMLINE, who took an active 
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art in the tranSactions of the momentous period of our 

istory from 1622 till his death in 1672. He was succeeded 
by his son, ALEXANDER, third Earl, who survived him but a 
short time, and the property fell to his younger brother, 

JAMES, FOURTH L OF DUNFERMLINE, who is celebrated 
by the Jacobite author of the “ Prelium Gilliecrankianum” as 


‘¢ Nobilis apparuit Germilodunensis, 
Cujus in rebelles stringebaturensis, 
N bis et sanguine, nobilior virtute, 
Regi devotissunus intus et in cute.” 


Tue Gorpons or Gicght—The Castle and the Estate of 
Gight, as narrated by Sir Andrew Leith Hay, “became, about 
the! year 1479, the property of William Gordon, the third son 
of the second Earl of Huntly, by a sister of the Earl of Errol ; 
he married Janet, daughter of Ogilvy of Boyne, and was killed 
at the battle of Flodden in 1518.” * 

“In more modern days, Formartine, or Gight, was destined 
to greater celebrity. On the 12th of May, 1785, Catherino 


* <¢ His eldest son, Sir George Gordon of Gight and Schivas, married the 
niece of the Laird of Haddo, and built the house of Formartine ; dying with- 
out issue, he was succeeded by ius biother James, who married a daughter of 
Cheyne of Straloch, and had two sons, Alexander, who succeeded him, and 
William, who was drowned in tho Bogic Alexander married a daughter of 
Cardinal Beaton, by whom he had one daughter, married to the Karl of Dunbar. 
He lost his life in a fray which took place on the shore of Dundee, where tho 
Master of Forbes and the Goodman of Towie (Forbes) encountered him. 
Whether the Master of Forbes stood aside and pernutted the two lairds to 
fight the battle on equal terms or not, I cannot say ; but it 1s recorded that, 
in the mortal strife, the Laird of Gight and the Goodman of Towie kuled each 
other. Alexander’s uncle, John Gordon of Ardmather, married the daughter 
of James, first Laird of Lesmore. Their eldest son succeeded to the estate of 
Gight; the second was killed at Donibristle, in the celebrated attack made on 
that house by the Earl of Huntly, which terminated in the murder of the Earl 
of Moray. The third son was killed in battle ; the fourth fell by the hand of 
the Earl of Monteith. The Laird of Gight marned the daughter of Ochterlony 
. of Kelly, by whom he had a large family, the eldest of whom succeeded him 
as Laird of Gight, and married the daughter of Wood of Bonnyton. He died 
in 1641, and was succeeded by his son George, the seventh Laird of Gight, who 
married the daughter of Lord Ogilvy. Their son became the eighth Laird of 
Gight, and married the daughter of Keith of Ludquharn, by whom he had only 
one daughter. This marrage produced a schism in the family, and a variance 
with his mother ; being then the young Laird, he alleged that his father had 
never been infeft in the lands, and that, consequently, he had a mght to the 
fee of the estate. The oat ws of Lord Ogilvy stoutly resisted deliveriug up 
the papers in the absence of her husband. In consequence of this resolution, 
young Gight, with the assistance of Ludquharn, attacked hs father’s house, 
with the intention of taking forcible possession, and having lodged themselves 
in some of the outbuildings, for the purpose of compelling the inmates to open 
the gates, they fired in at the hall windows, and gnevously wounded William 
Gordon, one of the dependents. The Karl of Airlie, on being made acquainted 
with these circumstances by his sister, immediately applied to the Marquis of 
Huntly, who agreed to act as arbiter, and for that purpose held a meetmg with 
young Gight and his mother, which ended in an amicable arrangement.” —Cas- 
tellated Architecture of Aberdeenshire. 
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Gordon of Gight, lineally descended from the Earl of Huntly, 
by the daughter of James II. of Scotland, married the Honour- 
able John Byron, and became the mother of a mighty poet, 
The romantic scenery of the residence of his maternal ances- 
tors gains additional interest from its associations with a name 
which must be co-existent with the language of which he was 
so consummate a master. The noble Bard never possessed the 
estate, which was sold soon after his mother’s marriage,* and 

urchased, in 1787, by the Sap grandfather of the present 
Far] of Aberdeen. The Castle, on this transfer, was not con- 
signed to immediate ruin, and was subsequently pone’ by 
Lord Haddo, who married the youngest daughter of Mr. Baird 
of Newbyth, a descendant of the Bairds of Auchmedden, who 
was unfortunately killed by a fall from his horse on the 2nd of 
October, 1791.” 

Thomas the Rhymer figures with his rhymes and prophe- 
cies, sera the future of the Gordons and the lands of Gight. 
The first of these is remarkable for its quaint obliquity :-— 

‘¢ Twa men sat down on Ythan brae, 


The ane did to the tither say, 
‘ An’ what sic men may the Gordons o’ Gight hae been !” 


The next has a more distinct application to the downfall of 
the Gordons of Gight, as it points to the more immediate 
symptoms of their decay :— 


** When the Heron leaves the tree, 
The Laird o’ Gight shall landless be.” 


The traditionary fulfilment of this prophecy is said to have 
taken place on the marriage of the Hon. John Byron with the 
heiress of Gight. The denizens of a heronry, which had their 
abode among the branches of a most magnificent tree near to 
the Castle, left their abode, and migrated to the woods of 
Kelly ee House), where a tribe of them are now domiciled. 
“ The last prophecy is,” says Dr. Pratt, “ not the least remark- 


* A local bard, who had been dissatisfied with this marriage, gave vent to 
his feelings in a ballad, entitled ‘‘ Miss GorDon or Gicut,” of which the fol- 
lowing are the first and last verses :— 


** O whare are ye gacing, bonny Miss Gordon ? 
O whare are ye , 8a2e bonny and braw ? 
Ye’ve married wi’ Johnny Byron, 
To squander the lands o’ Gight awa’. 
** The shooting o’ guns, and rattling o’ drums, 
The moe in woods, the pipes in the ha’ ; 
The beagles a’ pacha the hounds a’ growling, 
‘These soundings will soon gar Gight gang awa’.” 
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able, since its complete verification has been accomplished 
within a very recent period :— 
‘¢ At Gight three men a violent death shall dee, 
An’ after that the land shall he 1n lea.” 

In 1791, Lord Haddo met a violent death on the “ Green of 
Gight” by the fall of his horse; some years after this a servant 
on the estate met a similar death on the Mains, or Home farm. 
But two deaths were not sufficient to fulfil the seer’s prophecy. 
A. few year’s ago part of the house, preparatory to the home 
farm being re unto lea, was being pulled down, when one 
of the men employed in the work casually remarked on the 
failure of the Rhymer’s pees he, in less than an hour, 
supplied the fated number—lying crushed to death beneath 
the ruins of a fallen wall ! 

The “ Hagberry Pot,” in the Ythan, a pool, of course, of 
et cuifathomable:deptli: lies a little distance below the Castle. 
Shortly before the Covenanting army took possession of the 
Castle in 1644,* “ it was thoug t prudent and wise by the in- 
mates to sink “ the iron yett,” with the family-plate upon it, 
to the bottom of this pool. The uninvited worthies being once 
more fairly off the premises, a diver was sent down to recover 
the hid treasure ; but, either faithfully or unfaithfully, he de- 
clared, on rising from the liquid element, that the plate was in 
the safe keeping of the “enemy of man”! The diver was 
immediately sent back on his errand, but this not being agree- 
able to the party below, he was not returned to his friends, 
but “ drowned and quartered.” To this day the “ Hagberry 
Pot” has its own special terrors attached to it. There is a 
traditional belief that a subterannean passage runs from the 
Castle in the direction of the burn of Stonehouse, with which 
is connected the oft told tale of “a poor piper” who was made 
to traverse this unknown place till his pipes were hushed for 
ever. 

Sir Andrew Leith Hay says, “The ancient and ruined Tower 
of Formartine, or Gight, overlooks the wide and picturesque 
ravine through which the Ythan passes, both sides of which 
are covered with wood, and present a beautiful and romantic 
scene. The bank on which the Castle stands, is, in some parts, 
very precipitous, and, masses of rock appearing amidst the 
luxuriant oilage, add to the effect of the anscape.” It is im- 
possible to visit the Braes of Gight without being impressed 


* ‘¢Tn the year 1644, the Castle of Giga was taken by the Covenanters, and 
garrisoned by them ; the place was plundered, the furniture removed or de- 
stroyed, and the mmterior of the house, even to the wainscoting, torn tp pieces,” 
—Castellated Architecture of Aberdeenshire, 
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with the richness and grandeur of the scenery, or without feel- 
ing regret that such a place should have been consigned to 
ruin and neglect. 

In the eillags of Woodhead * of Fyvie, or Fetter-letter, we 
learn from an account of the parish in 1725, that there “is a 
stone tolbooth, a stone cross, and where, in old times, stood 
severall yearly mercats.” The Tolbooth, which had been con- 
verted into a dwelling-house, was pulled down about 40 
years ago. The old stone Cross had fallen completely into 
disrepair, but, as we read upon the basement, “rebuilt in 1846,” 
es hare the “severall yearly mercats” are held in the old 
ocality. 

The Free Church stands in the village of Woodhead, but 
besides it being a large and commodious building, it has no 
pretensions to architectural design. 

The Episcopal Chapel of Woodhead was destroyed after the 
battle of Culloden, and the congregation removed their place 
of worship to Macterry, about three miles distant, and there 
continued to assemble till the time of the repeal of the penal 
laws, when they returned to Woodhead, and rebuilt a church 
of a very barnble description, which was pulled down in 1849, 
and the present edifice erected. “ This is one,” says Dr. Pratt, 
“ of the best specimens of a village church, perhaps, in Scot- 
land. Its architectural details are very correct, and, with its 
spire rising from a cluster of trees, forms a striking and beauti- 
ful object in the landscape for many miles around. There is a 
sculptured stone over the porch, some crosses built in the east 
gable, and a sheaf of arrows in a niche over the vestry, all said 
to have been taken, or rescued, from the ruins of the neigh- 
bouring priory of Fyvie.” The dressed part of the buildin 
is of Delgaty red sandstone, the rest of the walls are compose 
of blue slate-stone found in the neighbourhood, “ which, for 
beauty and strength, is unrivalled.” 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


In this parish, the external machinery for the sUEpOr of the 
Roman Catholic faith a hie to have been very abundant, if 
not very complete. The Priory was founded in 1179 by Fergus, 


* “The conjectural belief that Woodhead and the Burgh of Fyvie are one and 
the same, receives additional strength from the fact that the former is situated 
on the very outskirts of what was once ‘ The Moss of Ardlogie.’ Till within 
@ few years this moss approached to within a short distance of the Cross, on 
the north and east quarter of the village, and that Woodhead of Fyvie of the 
rain day is the Burgh of Fyvie of former times,”—Pratt’s Buchan, pp. 
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Earl of Buchan. In 1285, Reginald le Cheyne gave to the 
Priory, as hefore mentioned, the lands of Ardlogy and Leu- 
chendy ; and, in the same year, Henry, Bishop of Aberdeen, at 
the instance of the Abbot and Convent of Aberbrothock, 
granted a deed, ordaining that the emoluments of the aha i 
of Fyvin should belong to the Priory, provided that 100 shil- 
lings were annually given to ane chaplain there for ever, who 
should go about the parish and dispense the sacraments to the 
parishioners. 
In 1323, Albertinus was appointed to the cure and keeping 
of the House of Fyvin, and, in 1325, a letter was addressed to 
him by Bernard, Abbot of Aberbrothock, for the maintenance 
of discipline, and enjoining him, with that view, “to hold a 
chapter regularly three times a-week, to correct irregularities 
of ie brethren ; and if any of the brethren should be found 
drunken, noisy, abusive, paheliious and disobedient, to reclaim 
him, if possible, by good counsel ; otherwise, to punish him by 
silence, and bread and water, in a place of confinement beyond 
the access of the Seculars ; and, if still refractory, to transmit 
him, with a statement of his delinquencies, to the parent In- 
stitution.” * 
In 1382, the husbandmen of Formartine, including the whole 
of the parish of Fyvie, and part of Tarves, having incurred the 
enalty of excommunication by Adam, Bishop of Aberdeen, 
or non-payment of second tithes, were obliged to repair in a 
body to the Bishop’s Chapel at Rayne, headed by John de 
Camera, bailie of Formartine, where, in presence of William de 
Spyny, the Cantor of Moray, the Kirk-Treasurer of Aberdeen, 
the Sub-Dean of Moray, the Vicar of Fyvie, and Thomas de 
Nory, Sheriff of Aberdeen, having professed penitence, they 
were absolved by the Bishop, after paying their tithes, and 
solemnly sworn to obedience in future. + 
Besides the Priory of Fyvie, and the Chapel of St. Rule at 
Meiklefolla, there are vestiges of other religious houses or 
chapels connected, no doubt, either with the Chapel or the 
Priory. The remains of one are still to be seen at Hastertown, 
of another in Fetter-letter, on the estate of Gight, and most 
probably one in Minnonie, at St. John’s Well, although no 
traces of it remains. 
On the outskirts of the farm of St. John’s Well, there is a 
cairn, known by the name of Cairnchedly,} which is now much 
reduced from its former dimensions. In digging around it, 


* Chartulary of Arbroath, Advocates’ Library. 
+ Chartv of Aberdeen, Advocates’ Library. 
+ Cairn-ched-ly, derived from a corruption of the Gaelic Carn-che-le, and 
signifying a monumental cairn, where the worship of the Deity was held. 
20 
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small earthen urns have been found, both in the neighbour- 
hood of the cairn, and at considerable distances all around it. 
The common belief is, that this cairn marks the spot where 
some hostile encounter had taken place at a remote period, but 
we are of opinion that the cairn had been erected for religious 
Eup as indicated by its name. 

the hill of Little Gight, which is on the Fyvie side of the 
Blackwater, there were, within the memory of man, three large 
sepulchral cairns, not a trace of which now remain of these 
interesting relics of bygone times. 


PARISH OF GARTLY. 





PRESBYTERY OF STRATHBOGIE—SYNOD OF Moray. 





Etymology. 
THE name of this parish in some ancient writings is spelled 
Gar-eun-tully, which, in Gaelic, signifies “the birds field among 
the knolls, while Gartly is derived from Gort-tully, signifyin 
“the field of the knolls.” The parish is intersected from sout 
to north by the Bogie Water; the division lying on the west 
side of the stream is called the Braes of Gartly, and the divi- 
sion which lies on the east of the Bogie is called the Barony, 
and it belongs to Banffshire, but legally and politically it 1s 
in Abardeanshirs 

Boundaries. 


The parish is bounded on the north by the parishes of 
Huntly and Drumblade; on the east by Insch; on the south 
by Kennethmont and Rhynie; and on the west by the Banff- 
shire part of the parish of Glass. 


Extent. 


The extreme breadth of the parish, in a direct line from the 
Bogs of Noth to the top of the Clashmach, is 54 miles, and 
the extreme length, also in a direct line from east to west, is 
about 84 miles. The whole area is computed to be 18,126 
acres; the Braes, or Aberdeenshire portion, comprising nearly 
two thirds, or 11,778 acres. 
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. Topography. 

The configuration of the parish of Gartly is, on the whole, 
hilly. The hills west of the Bogie, on the borders of Glass, 
Huntly, and especially on Rhynie, are mountainous. The valley 
of the Bogie Water is irregular in outline, being bounded east 
and west Ge low rounded hills, such as usually appear in all 
greywacke districts. The Braes, which lie on the west of 
the Bogie, are intersected from west to east by the glens 
of the Kirkney Waters and of Tillyminnet, which are of 
great pastoral beauty. Those formed by the burn of Drum- 
ae the Priests’ Water, the burns of Tillathrowie, Burngarry, 
and Collithie, are generally narrow, and in their higher courses 
have less than a half cultivated aspect. The Clashmach-hill, 
on the Huntly boundary of the parish, is 1,146 feet above sea 
level. From the Clashmach, the bounding ridge of hills rise 
in a westerly direction by the Corseshalloch Hills to Glass, 
thence southward by the ridge along the Banffshire boundary 
to the top of the Craigwater in Rhynie. The hills on the 
southern boundary with Rhynie run from the Banfishire boun- 
dary at the source of the burn of Drumfergue, eastward by 
the southern ridge of Tillyminnet, and the northern slopes of 
the mountain of Noth to the Bogie; but the “ Tap o’ Noth” 
(1,852 feet) is in Rhynie, and beyond the boundary of Gartly. 
The highest point on the Bogie Water at the Bogs of Noth 1s 
524 feet above sea level; the lowermost point of the stream is 
at the burn of Tullochbeg, at the bridge of Greenhaugh, and is 
about 386 feet; and the church of Gartly is 486 feet. The 
ridge of the Foudland Hills runs westward from the Melshach- 
moss to the Bogie, and forms the bounding range with Kenneth- 
mont on the south, and the highest point on these hills is 
about 1,400 feet. The eastern and northern ridges also run 
from the Foudland Hills northward by Glenniestown and the 
top of the water of Ury, and includes the Cothill of Bothwell- 
seat (800 feet), on the Drumblade boundary, thence westward 
by the burn of Birkenhills to the Bogie at Bucharn. 


Geology and Soils. 


The geological formation of Gartly is chiefly that of the grey- 
wacke, which is composed of “fragments of quartz, felspar, slate, 
and other substances,” generally angular, and firmly cemented 
together by a pea of the same nature. In its construction it 
is mostly small granular ; but in some places the fragments are 
large, and present a rounded appearance like that of the con- 

lomerate, the smaller granular parts being composed of more or 
ess minute fragments of quarts imbedded in an argillaceous base. 
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The clay slate of the Gartly greywacke is of a bluish-green or 
grey colour, and the best parts of the rock, like the Foudland 
slate, is capable of being split into pretty thin lamine, fitted 
for roofing slate. The slate beds mostly lie in a horizontal 
osition, and, frequently, they alternate with and pass into the 
gmentary rock of the greywacke, producing strata which 
artakes more or less of the same characters as both. Primary 
imestone is found interstratified with the greywacke strata, 
and often contains so much mica as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from that rock. The slate has been worked, but much of 
it is hidden under a great covering of superincumbent matter, 
which pou the geologist from examining its relations 
more fully. Basalt, or greenstone, is the only unstratified rock 
which is to be found in the parish. Considerable masses 
of it appear on the west side of the Bogie along the Kirkney 
Water, where it is to be found showing three varieties, 
i.e, common greenstone, basaltic clinkstone, and claystone, 
imbeding almond shaped bodies, in the cavities of which 
are found crystalline groups of zeolite, or calcarcous spar. 
The common greenstone fas rather an unusual structural 
arrangement, ‘his existing in a tabular disposal, regularly 
crossed at high angles by a series of open fissures which divides 
the mass into rhombic figures, and, on weathering, indicates a 
“ globular concretionary structure.” The clinkstone, or phon- 
olitic felspar, contain rounded masses of chlorite, and in some 
places glassy felspar. 

Soils.—The soil along the valley of the Bogie generally consists 
of clay loam of a fertile nature, and along the transverse valleys 
east and west of the Strath, the soil is of a similar description, 
and equally productive. On the lower hill slopes, and where 
the soil is a of that tenacity which usually attends the clay 
loams which overlie the greywacke, or secondary rocks, a fair 
deposit of rich agricultural land and “ wealth presents itself.” 
The loamy soils on the trap, or greenstone rock, are in general 
productive, but on the higher cultivated hill slopes, the chief 
gravelly quartz soils, frequently are of little value. Peat 
moss forms the alluvial deposit which is very generally 
distributed over a considerable space in the eastern parts 
of the barony, where it is found chiefly in the lower lying 
grounds, imbedding the remains of trees and other vegetable 
matter fitted for its production. In following the course of 
the Bogie Water, and the larger streams in the Braes, few 
haughs, or holms, of any extent are to be found, as in many 

laces the knolls and hills rise abruptly from the stream, 
orming small precipices too steep for cultivation. The hills 
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and more mountdinous parts west of the Bogie invariably pre- 
sent a rounded aspect, with a few rocky escarpments-in the 
extreme west boundary, and.are covered with tracts of moss 
and heath, occasionally relieved by yellowish grassy stripes, 
and those “ patches of bright green which indicate the presence 
of springs.” 

Hydrography. 

The water of Ury has its source in this parish on the hills 
of Glennieston, east of the old “Castle of Gartlie,” and its course 
is eastward through the glens of Foudland, falling into the 
Don at Inverurie. The Bogie Water (as already referred to, 
as dividing the Barony and the Braes, falls into the Doveran 
below Huntly), forms the chief outlet for the drainage of a 
large district, and, along with its numerous tributary streams, 
affords an ample supply of water for every agricultural purpose. 
Everywhere there is an abundance of pure spring water, and. 
some strong chalybeate springs issuing from the greywacke. 
The Bogie and its larger tributaries are well stored with com- 
mon burn trout, and are considered excellent trouting streams. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


In this parish, the extent of ground planted with trees is but 
small In the glen of Tillyminnet there are some clumps of 
old Scots firs cod larch, and at Culdrain there are some younger 
clumps of larch, mixed with hardwood. The uncultivated 
banks of the Bogie are clothed with willow and alder bushes, 
and on the steep braes and the lower barren hill slopes, birch 
scrub and juniper bushes relieve the naked brown heath. In 
the valley, by the church, there are some clumps and corners 
planted with mixed forest trees. At Cothill of Bothwellseat, 
there is a large clump of planting, and at some of the farm 
steads there are clumps of planting, and old hardwood trees, 
otherwise, Gartly is bare. Some years ago, thorn hedges were 
aa along the high road, and others were laid out in sub- 

ividing some of the principal farms, and, as they have been 
well protected, they will, in course of time, effect a considerable 
improvement on the appearance of the face of the country. 
otany.—The plough holds universal sway in the lower 
ounds, and has penetrated far up the hill sides, and as the 
ills are pastoral and unenclosed, the botanical productions 
of Gartly are devoid of interest. 


Farms and Farming. 


There is no resident proprietor in the parish, excepting the 
clergymen and schoolmasters of different denominations, and 
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some house proprietors at the Gartly Railway Station, the 
whole being let under lease. The following abstract will show 
the number of purely agricultural holdings in both divisions 
of the parish, in a classified form, viz. :— 

In ABERDEENSHIRE. 
No. at ba above No. at ra above No. at a above No. atandabove No. at and above 


£5 £ £10 £5 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 








13 3 9 5 1 
Valuation, or Rent of the Braes of Gartly, year 1872-73, . £3,070 15 1 
Do. Shootings, where let, . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ 199 0 9 
Do. Slate Quarry, Cottages, and Gardens, . . : 41 5 4 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly rent, . ; 23 0 0 
Total value, : : : . . £3,334 0 5 
peewee 


In BANFFSHIRE. 
No atandabove No.atandabove No atandabove No.atandabove No. at and above 
£100 50 £20 £10 E 


£& £5 
of yearly rent. -and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
9 9 6 5 6 


And 9 occupants of houses and land under £5 of yearly rent. 


Valuation, or Rent of the Barony of Gartly, year 1872-73, . £1,417 17 0 
Do. Shootings, ‘ : : ; ; : : , 8110 0 

Do. Quarry, Cottages, and Gardens, . : ' : 29 2 5 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, : 98 10 6 
Do. Great North of Scotland Railway, ; ; 679 0 0 
Total value, : , ‘ 3 . £2,305 19 Il 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond. 
The Great North of Scotland Railway Company. 
Farming.—Leases uniformly extend to 19 years, and 
under the present and the previous 19 years’ leases, which 
commenced in 1841, important improvements in bringing waste 
land into cultivation, furrow-draining, and enclosing, have been 
executed under advances made by the landlord, charging the 
tenants a moderate of interest on the outlay. The furrow 
drains, at the outset, were laid chiefly with brick, tiles, and 
loose stones, but latterly pipes have been used. The new land 
ene had to be drained, and afterwards ploughed, very 
ittle of it requiring trenching, as there were but few stones in 
it. The more recently formed enclosures consist of broad 
earthen, sunk for hedges, with wooden paling rails on each 
side; the older fences, consisting of stone dykes, but owing, 
no doubt, to a scarcity of stones, they are of limited extent. 
The usual rotation of cropping is that of the sixth shift-course, 
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which allows only one grain crop to be taken after the third 
year’s grass, and is considered suitable to the soil of the dis- 
trict. The principal cereal crops are oats and barley, chiefly 
the former. Wheat is not sown in the “ Ancht-and fort ‘is 
Generally the farm houses are of a superior description. They 
have been built according to plans sanctioned by the proprie- 
tors’ Commissioner, and are commodious buildings with slated 
roofs, and most of them have thrashing-machines attached, 
which are chiefly propelled by water-power. 

Cattle—The native breed of cattle are the Aberdeenshire 
horned, or the Buchan polled, and when crossed with short- 
horn bulls the produce is a cross animal, which, for flesh-form- 
ing qualities and coming early to maturity has no equal. Most 
of the leading agriculturists in this part of Strathbogie keep 
fine animals of both breeds, and are at great pains to keep 
them distinct, as first crosses are, here as well as elsewhere, 
considered to be the best both for store and feeding animals. 
A few flocks of sheep are kept by the farmers on the hills of 
the Barony and the Braes. Some of them are grazed all the 
year round, others are only wintered. The stock usually kept 
are of the Linton or blackfaced breed, and of the Cheviot ; but 
Gartly can hardly be said to be a sheep country. 

Mills, dc—There is one corn-grinding mill within the pa- 
rish; and the slate quarries occupy but few people. 


Mansion Houses. 


There are no mansion houses in the parish. The Manse is 
an old but commodious building, attached to which there is a 
large glebe. The Church is a plain substantial building, very 
centrically situated for the greater portion of the inhabitants, 
and is seated for about 500. 


Roads. 


The old high road one from Huntly to bridge of Alford, 
by Clatt, across the Suie Hill and the turnpike road (which is 
the same throughout the parish) from Huntly to Donside, by 
Rhynie and Lumsden Village, runs along the water of Bogie, 
an fairly accommodates the country. Branch roads lead east 
and west of the Strath, but they are only for accommodating 
the outward lying divisions of the parish. 

The Gartly Station of the Great North of Scotland Railway 

* ** Strathbogie was of old divided into forty-eight Davachs, each contain- 
ing as much as four ploughs could till in a year. The ‘Aucht-and-forty Dauch 
of Huntly is stall spoken of in the North, and by the natives of the district 


with affectionate remembrance.”—Scotch Legal Antiquities. By Cosmo Innes, 
1872. 
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is within one mile of the church, and the Railway Station is 
35} miles from Aberdeen, and 5 miles from Huntly. 


Fairs, Inns, and Alehouses. 


There are no Fairs or Markets held within the parish, and 
only one Inn or Alehouse, which is at the Railway Station. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF GARTLY DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED l4Tnu MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . . . «. £47017 8 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 12 5 10 





—— £483 3 6 
re ee 
Expenditure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £355 1 2 
Relief of Casual Poor, : : : : ; 5 3 0 
Medical Relief, . 12 12 Il 
M ement, : : ‘ 32 5 64 
Law enses, . : , ; 46 6 6 
On Buildings not being authorised, 310 2 

Balance in hand, . 28 4 2 


£483 3 6 
—— 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4Ta MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 






Fatuous 


Died or ceased to 


receive relief. Casual Poor. 


Relieved during the year. 







Population Pee 

in Other or 

Casual Depend- | Insane. 
Poor. ante. 


1861. | males. | Females. | Total. 


ee 














1,029 | 1 | 29 | 40] 27 4 | 6 | 2 





’ The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two elected 
members on the Board. 


I1—CIVIL HISTORY. 


Axsovt the middle of the 12th century, the Barony of Gartly 
belonged to the Barclays, who were descended from John de 
Berkeley, lord of Berkeley Castle, in the time of William the 
Conqueror. The Berkeleys, or Barclays, came to the north of 
Scotland about the same time as the Gordons and the Leslies, 
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and during the réign of Princess Margaret, settled in Gartly. 
The Barons of Gartly were hereditary age sheritis of Banffshire, 
and had large estates in the neighbourhood, and often resided 
in Banff Castle; and, although situated in Aberdeenshire, the 
barony of Gartly was, by their request, made a part and portion 
of the county of Banff, to which, for certain purposes of rating, 
it still pertains. 

Andrew Berkeley, Laird of Garentullie (1385), gave the lands 
of Melrose (Gamrie), to Janet de Berkeley, widow of Sir John 
of Monymous, knight, in quittance of certain lands of her father, 
John Berkeley. The family also possessed the lands of F ny 
and Craig Fintray (Craigston), in the parish of King-Edward, 
and of Drumwhindle and others about Ellon ; and were a very 
ponere family previous to and during the reign of Robert the 

irst. 

With their relative, David, Earl of Huntingdon and Garioch, 
the Barclays led their followers and shared in the disasters of 
the “ Holy War,” and the tradition is, that they led forth 500 
men with them, and returned with only 10. 

In M‘Pherson’s preface to Wyntoun’s “ Croniky] of Scotland,” 
it is mentioned that Schyr Patrik Barclay, of Tollie (Towie), 
married “ane dochter of Gartlie with great honour and dignity.” 
By this marriage with the heiress of Gartly, the properties be- 
came united, but did not long continue so, the eldest son suc- 
ceeding to Gartly, and the second became laird of Towie. In 
the reign of Queen Mary, the Barclays were warm partisans of 
that unfortunate Princess. They, however, joined the Earls of 
Huntly and Errol in their rebellion against the regent, and a 
Colonel Barclay, who resided in Spain, conducted the negotia- 
tions with that court, in what was called the “Spanish plot.” 
On the suppression of this rebellion, the estates of the Barclays 
of Gartly were confiscated, and those of any note took refuge 
in France and Spain. 

The old ballad of the “ Baronne o’ Gairtly,” a fragment, as it 
is called, of 58 verses, written in the genuine dialect of the 
country, gives a graphic description of the reckless warlike 
chief of those days, but we have only room for a few verses :— 


‘¢ "T'was in abut nicht’s weerty hour, 
Nae meen nor stars gae light, 
Quhain Gairtley’s baul and beirly Baronne 
Red hemward thro’ the nicht. 


Sturdy was that Baronne’s speir, 
Deadly his battle bran, 
Docht nae man bide aneth the straik 
O’ his uphfted han’, 
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Frae his weir cape thre black fethers, 
Nod owre his dark brun bru, 

Durst nae man speir quhain he them gat, 
Or he had cause to rue. 


His mayle o’ stele, frae neck to heel, 
Wi’ witchin’ spel was boun’, 

’T was clasp’d sae fast, weirs deidliest blast, 
Nane cud that Baronne woun’. 


On coal black steid, wi’ fierious speid, 
The Baronne he spurred on, 

Nae grusome gaist nor black boodie 
Cud fleg that bold Baronne, 


Frae the black visart o’ the lift, 
The fyre flaucht gleeds the skie, 
Ye’re welcome, quo’ the bold Baronne, 
To licht me on my wye. 


Athwart the lift the thun’er rair’d, 
Wy?’ awiw’ hottrin’ din, 

*Twill wauken the wardmen on my wa’ 
To lat their lord win in. 


The Baronne reach’t the wan water 
Or he drew brydle ryne, 

An’ the rowtin’ o’ that dark water 
Wud hae fley’t ten thousand men. 


*T wud hae fley’t a’ but the baul Baronne, 
But the never a fear fear’t he, 

Tho’ the first step the Baronne’s horse gae, 
It wat him to the knee. 


The neist step the Baronne’s horse gae, 
Cam’ owr the saddle bow, 

Its hike we twa will weet our feet 
Afore that we win throw,” &c. 

“The supernatural agency brought to bear by the “ Baul 
Baronne,” forms the principal theme of the remainder of the 
ballad, and the concluding verse, summing up the catastrophe 
which it records, may be applied with perfect truth to the 
ruined castle of Gartly of the present day ” —— ~ 


‘* Lang has the Castel bleached i’ the win’, 
Yet quhiter it winna be, 
But the wild fleurs bla’ on the reefles wa’, 
And corbies build ther syne.” 


III.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THe Parish Church is centrically situated for most of the 
parishioners. The Manse, garden, and glebe, are valued at 
£47 a-year. Stipend about £212. Unappropriated teinds are 
valued at £70. The schoolmaster’s house and garden are valued 
at £16; and the female school teacher’s house at £4. The Free 
Church Manse and garden are valued at £15; and the school 
teacher’s house at £4. 
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School Board.—There are five members upon the Board— 
John Wilson, Castlepark, Huntly, is chairman ; Andrew Mac- 
pherson, Gibston, clerk. School Rate, 23d. per £. Bible and 
Catechism taught. There are three schools in the parish under 
the supervision of the Board. At the public school there are 
53 scholars ; at the Free Church school there are 34, and at the 
Female school there are 61. Population of the parish, 1871, 
1,029. 

Bequests—There was collected by the kirk-session, during 
the year ended 14th May, 1871, the sum of £15 17s. 104d., but 
no part of that sum was expended on the relief of the poor. 

Parochial Registers—Until very recently these have not been 
regularly kept. 


IV.—EMINENT MEN. 


JOHN BARCLAY, was a son of William Barclay, who was laird of 
Gartly in 1582. He was a man of learning and genius, but very 
eccentric. He was the author of “ Mar by all the Muses loved,” 
professor of law in the University of Angers, and author of the 
well known treatise, “ De Regno et Regali Potestate,” and pub- 
lished the severest satires against the Priests and Jesuits ever 
written since the days of Juvenal. He was born in Aberdeen- 
shire, in 1546, and died at Rome in 1605. The life of John 
Barclay has been written by Lord Hailes, and a memoir of him, 
as well as that of his father, will be found in Dr. Irving’s Lives 
of Scottish Writers, vol. I. pp. 210-216, 371-384. 


V.—ANTIQUITIES. 


ABOVE the farm houses of Bralandknows there is the site of an 
old chapel and burying ground, long since disused ; and in the 
Cothill of Bothwellseat there 1s “ Bruce’s Howe,” and the re- 
mains of entrenchments supposed to have been occupied as 
outposts by Bruce’s troops at the battle of Sliach. 

Of the ancient castle of Gartly, we have little but vague tradi- 
tion, and the only historical event we have to record 1s, that it 
was occupied for a night by Queen Mary, on her return from 
the north in 1562, after she had declined the hospitality offered 
her by the Earl of Huntly in the castle of Strathbogie. Here, 
Mary Stuart, Scotland’s own Queen, with all her faults, real or 
imputed, passed a night, rather than remain in the palace of a 
rebellious nobleman, and now there is no quaint looking room 
to point out as Queen Mary’s chamber, all is ruin and dilapida- 


tion. 
‘‘ Ruin is theirs, and hers a tomb ; 
But better boon benignant heaven, 
To faith and charity has given.” 
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PARISH OF GLASS. 





PRESBYTERY OF STRATHBOGIE—SYNOD OF Moray. 





Etymology. 
THE parish derives its name from the Gaelic, Glas, which 
signifies grey, and as it 1s variegated by a number of grey and 
een hills, the name is Mal appropriate. The Gaelic and the 
nglish are pronounced alike. 


Boundaries. 


It is bounded on the north by the parish of Cairnie; on the 
east by the parish of Huntly ; on the south by the upper portion 
of the parish which lies in Banffshire ; and on the west by the 
parishes of Mortlach and Botriphnie, also in Banffshire. 


Extent. 


The greatest breadth of the parish, in a direct line, from the 
source of the Gordon’s burn, in Huntly, to the Ardonald Hills, 
in Cairnie, is nearly four miles ; and the greatest length, from 
east to west, also in a direct line, is a little over five miles. The 
whole area in Aberdeenshire is estimated at 8,920 acres, 

Topography. 

The parish is intersected from south to north by the Doveran, 
which runs in a deep valley throughout. The hills of Aswanley 
and of Parks, east of the river, rising to a considerable eleva- 
tion toward the braes of rior boundary; while those on 
the west of the Doveran rise from the valley of the river, 
and the southern bounding stream of Glenmarkie into the high 
western ridges of Grassmaul, or Corsemail, bounding with 
Mortlach, and to the northern bounding hills of Medora 
which form a continuation ef the ridge running westwards from 
the Beinn Hill in Cairnie to the hills of Drummuir, in Botriphnie. 
The highest point on this range being 1,000 feet above sea level. 
The lowermost point in the parish on the Doveran, at the burn 
of Artloch, is about 530 feet ; and the highest point at Park of 
Aswanley, is 615 feet above sea level. The tops of the higher 
hills are rocky and rugged, and are covered with heath, inter- 
spersed with stripes of coarse grass. The lower uncultivated 
hill slopes are also rugged, but covered with finer grasses, 
natural birch, and juniper bushes, with birch and alder trees- 
along the valley of the river. 
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Geology and Sovls. 


Syenite, composed much of the same ingredients as green- 
stone, but with a larger amount of felspar, occupies the valley 
and lower hills of Glass, and can be traced from the Beinn 
Hill to the southern boundary of Glenmarkie. The western 
hills of Grassmaul are composed of quartz rock, and form a 
at of the great granular quartz ridge which runs from the 

allach in Cairnie, in a direct line to the higher mountain of 
Cook’s Cairn at the top of Glen Fiddich in Banffshire. The 
hills of Aswanley, east of the Doveran, are chiefly composed of 
rock of the greywacke series—clay slate eepenne in the val- 
ley of the river and quartz veins on the higher ground in the 
direction of the western boundary of Gartly. The chief de- 
posits of white quartz appear on the western hills, while in 
the valley of the river, in the clay slate strata, a dark bluish 
quartz rock appears along with the veins of white massive 
quartz; and at other points where the quartz traverses the 
greywacke strata, it appears of a flesh-red colour, more or less 
coloured with ferruginous matter. Veins of crystaline lime- 
stone traverse the western division of the parish, which lies 
in the same line of direction, and are associated with the 
limestone beds of Ardonald in the neighbouring parish of 
Cairnie. 


Soils.—The lower parts of the parish on the Doveran have 
generally smooth sloping declivities towards the river, and the 
soil consists of good yellow loam upon gravel, or decomposed 
rock of the nature of the subjacent strata, yielding fair crops 
of oats and bear. The soil, upon the higher parts east and 
west of the valley, is of a lighter quality on quartzy gravel and 
clay ; much of it being poor, it is only fit for pasture. 


Hydrography. 

The Doveran partly bounds and intersects the Aberdeenshire 
portion of this parish, from south to north, for a distance of 
about four miles, following the windings of the stream, and it 
forms the outfall for the drainage of the greater portion of the 
parish. On the eastern division, the tributary streams are 
the burn of Artlach, which bounds the parish with Huntly, 
and the burns of Aswanley and Parks on the south. On the 
western division there is the County bounding stream of Glen- 
markie* and the burn of Glass, and other small streams which 
fal! into the Doveran below the church. The Doveran is well 
stored with yellow, or common burn trout, and excellent rod- 


* In Gaelic—Glen-mairc, signifies ‘‘ the glen of the horses.” 
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fishing is to be had. Salmon are found to ascend the river in 
September and October for the purpose of spawning. The 
smaller streams and numerous perennial springs afford an 
abundant supply of water for domestic and agricultural pur- 
ses. Beaides the corn-grinding and saw mills of Invermar- 
ie, and a woollen mill, most of the thrashing mills within the 
parish are propelled by water-power. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 

There are a few plantations of Scots firs and larch standing 
on the lower hill tops, which afford an agreeable variety to the 
natural birch and alders fringing the valley and the smaller 
glens east and west of the river, but the far greater part of the 
arish is bare. In the valley, by the church, there are some 
ne old hardwood trees, which, along with some plantations 
and natural birch along the hill sides, and with a fine diversity 
of hill and dale, the scenery in summer is very pleasant. 


Farms and Farming. 

The following abstract will show the number of purely agri- 
cultural holdings within the Aberdeenshire division of the pa- 
rish in a classified form, viz. — 

No. atand above No.atandabove No atandabove No. atandabove No. at and above 
£100 £50 £20 10 


£ 
of yearly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
3 7 36 9 12 


And 4 occupants of houses and land under £5 of yearly rent. 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Glass, year 1872-73, £2,396 13 0 
Do. Woodlands, ‘ - ‘ : é ; : 315 0 
Do. Shootings and Fishings, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 110 0 0 
Do. Mills, Manufactaried. Market Customs, &c., ‘ 30 0 0 
Do. Small Properties under £100 of yearly value, ; 62 12 0 
Do. Small Tenements under £4 of yearly rent, . : 46 14 6 

Total value, . : : : : . £2,649 14 6 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are— 
The Trustees of the Right Hon. the Earl of Fife. 
And 5 proprietors of houses and land whose rents or value is under £100 a-year. 


Farmvng.—Leases in general run for 19 years. The ro- 
tation of cropping varies according to soil and situation, but 
the most common is that of the fifth-shift course. The greater 

ortion of the farms, or holdings, are rented under £50 a-year ; 

ut a great many of these small tenants have portions of the hill 
grazings attached, whereby they are enabled to summer pas- 
ture a considerable number of extra stock, selling off their 
surplus in autumn. 
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The soil on thé lower grounds is fertile, and produces excel- 
lent crops of oats and bear, and, by the application of bone- 
manure, excellent crops of turnips are grown. On the hill 
sides, the soil is lighter and not so fertile, and, as much of it is 
spongy and wet, the crops are generally poor. Generally speak- 
pais great part of the best land is enclosed by stone dykes, 
although many of them appear to be of a primitive kind. 

The farm buildings, in general, are not of the best descrip- 
tion. Few of them are slated: consequently a great quantity 
of straw must be annually consumed on thatch, which would 
be more profitably used as provender for cattle. The remedy- 
ing of this state of matters, however, entirely rests with the 
landlord. 

Cattle stock are chiefly of the Aberdeenshire black-horned, 
but uley are generally crossed with shorthorns, which im- 
proves the native breed for feeding purposes. A considerable 
number of sheep, chiefly the black-faced ‘breed, are pastured 
on the hills in summer, and some are kept on the lower grounds 
in winter. 


Mansion Houses. 


The only mansion house within the parish is the Shooting 
Lodge of Glenmarkie, which is let with the shootings. It is 
but a small building, only worth £20 a-year. The Manse was 
built in 1843, and is a very elegant commodious residence, to 
which there is attached an excellent garden and good glebe. 
The Church was built in 1790, and is a large substantial build- 
Ing, quite equal to the population of the parish. 


Roads. 


The chief road from Huntly to the Cabrach passes through 
the parish, and runs along the west bank of the Doveran for a 
distance of about four miles. Another road, which branches 
off it, leads across the western hills by Grassmaul to the lower 
valley of the Fiddich and to Dufftown. These roads are hilly 
and steep in many B ersten but of late years they have been 
kept in a pretty good state of repair. 

he church of Glass is about six miles from the Huntly 
Station of the Great North of Scotland Railway, and it is 40? 
miles from Aberdeen. 


Markets and Fairs. 


An annual Market is held on the third Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of July (0.8.) for the sale of cattle and sheep. 
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Inns and Alehouses. 


There are two Public Houses and four Shops licensed to re- 
tail spirits, porter, and ales within both divisions of the parish. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF GLASS, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED l4rs MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . . . . £271 19 63 
Do. from Mortifications, and all other sources, 1510 2 


£287 9 8% 
= ay 
Eapenditure. 

Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £17415 34 
Relief of Casual Poor, : : ‘ ‘ ; 69 0 
Medical Relief, . ; : ; : ; ‘ 1111 8 
Management, . ‘ : ; , F ‘ 22 4 104 
Balance in hand, . ; 2 ; 72 8 104 

——_—_—— £287 9 8} 

ai 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 14TH MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Relieved during the year. Died or ceased to) Cgsual Poor, 


P opulati bi receive relief. Fatuous 
a a as (a ae te el ees or 
1861. Depend-| B88 |pepend-| Other [pepend-| Insane. 
Males | Females. | Total. | “ants, | tefed |" ants | Casual rb 


ey | OR | ee. | en | ee, | | eens | eee | SERN ster 


1,049 9 19 28 18 6 4 3 3 4 


The mode of Assessment is that which 1s specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic, Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two 
elected members or managers on the Board. 


I1—CIVIL HISTORY. 


On the bounding hills with Cairnie, tradition points to Cairn- 
more, or the Large Cairn, and to the Green-hill, and the Black- 
hill, where battles were fought— 
‘* Though times are gone when o’er the le heath 
The crested Chief led on his tartan’d — 

but whether they were led on to fight in the feuds of faction, 
or with the more honourable intention of fighting against a 
common foe, history is silent. On the Ba-muir, it is said, the 
inhabitants of Glass and neighbouring parishes were in the 
habit of meeting to contend against each other in the game 
of football. 

In early times, the territorial lairds, or lords, in Glass, were 
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the Gordons of Cafrnborrow and Edinglassie, and the Cruick- 
shanks of Aswanley. One of the ickshanks, Elizabeth, 
being, it is said, the mother of Jock and Tam Gordon, sons of 
Sir John Gordon, Lord of Strathbolgy.* The eldest son, Jock, 
became John Gordon of Scurdarg, in Rhynie, of whom “ are 
descended many gentlemen,” as Fevierius says, “ of consider- 
able estates.” Fe other brother, Tam o’ Riven, or Thomas 
Gordon of Ruthven, who, by several wives, had 18 sons, 
of whom are descended a numerous offspring of brave gentle- 
men.ft The lands of Cairnborrow and Aswanley (Edinglassie is 
in Banffshire) are now the property of the Earl of Fife, who is 
descended from Baron Braco of Kilbryde, County Cavan, in the 
Peerage of Ireland, and the present Earl has the title of Baron 
Skene in the Peerage of Great Britain. 


TII.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Parish Church is centrically situated for the parishioners 
in both Counties. The Manse and domestic offices are valued 


* Sir John Gordon was slain at the battle of Otterburn, which was fought 
between the Earls of Douglas and Northumberland, at which the former was 
defeated, and many of the leading men in Scotland were slam. He left two 
daughters, born to him by the daughter of Lord Somerval, and that one of them 
succeeded to the estates of her father. Elizabeth Gordon, the elder of the 
two, and heiress, ‘‘ married Alexander, second son of Sir William Seton of 
Wynton, an ancient and illustrious family.” This lady’s husband fought at 
Harlaw in 1411. His son laid aside the name of Seton, according to his mo- 
ther’s marriage contract, assumed that of Gordon, and was created first Earl 
of Huntly in 1449, ‘‘ joining to the three Boar’s heads (the arms of Gordon), 
three Crescents (the arms of Seton), together with the arms of Fraser.” —T7'rans- 
stag of the Spalding Club, ‘‘ Gordon’s Scots Affairs,”’ Appendix to Preface, 

o. I. 


+ In the Appendix to the volume of the Transactions, above quoted, origi- 
nally drawn up by Mr. Gilbert Leslie, a writing master in Aberdeen, it is nar- 
rated that by John of Scurdarg came the families and houses of Straloch, or 
Pitlurg ; Cairnborrow, in Glass ; Haddo, or Methlic ; Buckie ; Auchmdoir, or 
Craig ; Lessmore, Rhynie; Tillerminit, Gartly ; Knockespock, Clatt; and 
others. He is there said to have had dwellings in Strathbogie, Buchan, and 


Mar. 
‘* Balveny, Cults, and Cluny Moir, 
Auchindroin, and many more” 
are said to have been possessed by “ Tam o’ Riven,” or Thomas Gordon of 
Ruthven, brother of John of Scurdarg. 

Gordon of Straloch affirms ‘‘thatJohn and Thomas, commonly called Jock and 
Tam, were not brothers, but uncles to the heiress, and lawful sons to Sir John 
Gordon of Huntly (but he does not give their maternity), and were secluded 
from the succession, because entailing of estates to heirs-males was not then, 
nor long after, in use in Scotland.” ‘‘ But,” Straloch further says, ‘‘ what- 
ever be in that, this I am sure of, that from them are descended a very numer- 
ous race of brave ‘and loyal gentlemen, who have invariably signalized them- 
selves, whenever their king, their country, or their chief’s interest called them 
to it.” 

2P 
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at £20, and the Glebe and garden at £13. Stipend, £228 6s. 
ies ahd late teinds, £217 8s. 8d. The parochial school- 
master’s house and garden are valued at £10; and the female 
school teacher’s house at £4. The Free Church Manse and 
garden are valued at £15 12s. 

School Board.—There are five members upon the Board— 
Mr. Stewart, Fife Keith, is chairman; Arthur Stephen, Glass, 
clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 9d. per £. Bible and Cate- 
chism taught. At the Glass public school there are two 
teachers and 132 scholars, Population of the parish, 1871, 1,049. 

Bequests—Amount of monies arising from church collec- 
tions during the year ended 14th May, 1871, £13 15s. 13d., 
but no part of that sum was expended on the relief of the poor. 

Parochial Registers—These do not appear to have been re- 
gularly kept until within a short period. 

Church Settlements—Previous to the settlement of the Rev. 
Dr. Duguid, the present incumbent had for some time served 
as cure, or assistant, in the parish. But on the 2nd March, 
1842, the Presbytery of Strathbogie met at Huntly, for the 
purpose of receiving a presentation in his favour from the 
patron, to the church and parish, and that his settlement 
should take place on the 17th of same month; and arranging 
for further proceedings of the settlement. Sometime before 
the 17th, a detachment of the 71st regiment had been stationed 
at Huntly, m case of any attempted repetition of the scan- 
dalous scenes which had so racantly taken place at Culsalmond. 
Sheriff Murray, Mr. Simpson, procurator fiscal, and Captain An- 
derson, of the rural police, had their station at Keith, as a 
precautionary measure, as well as to show that Government 
were determined to support the Strathbogie clergymen, who 
were afterwards de ead. by the General Assembly for induct- 
ing the Rev. Mr. Edwards to the church of Marnoch in the face 
of a reclaiming congregation. 

The Presbytery dul met, Rev. Mr. Thomson of Keith being 
moderator, “ Thomas Balmer, Esq., commissioner for the Duke 
of Richmond, appeared and laid on the table a presentation 
Py his Grace in tavour of the Rev. William Duguid, preacher 
of the gospel ;” which presentation, together with the other 
requisite documents, were unanimously sustained, and the Rev. 
Mr. Allardyce of Rhynie was appointed to preach at Glass, to 
moderate in a call to Mr. Dag on the 7th curt. 

The military at Huntly were kept closely within quar- 
ters, ready to be called out; a party of the rural police was 
stationed at the inn, within half a mile of the shaeeh, in 
case their interference might be found necessary. The Rev. 
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Mr. Allardyce took as his text 1 John iii. 7, “ Little children, 
let no man deceive you: he that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous, even as He is righteous.” The church was numerously 
and respectably attended by the parishioners, and after sermon 
and the usual formalities had been gone through, every thing 
passed off in the most peaceable and orderly manner. 

At the close of the service, Mr. Duguid proceeded to one of 
the doors of the church, where he had to remain nearly half- 
an-hour receiving the congratulations of his parishioners, who 
eagerly and affectionately crowded round him for the purpose. 
So ended the last presentation to the church, and settlement of 
@ minister in the parish of Glass. 


IV.— ANTIQUITIES. 


CAIRN-MORE, or “ the Great Cairn,” tradition says, marks the 
place where the leader, or chief, in some unknown battle fell, 
and was buried ; and along the northern face of the Blackhill, 
there are trenches or hollows which bear the name of the 
Dead Roads, from the circumstance that here, it is said, the 
battle was fought, and in these trenches the dead bodies of 
those who fell in the battle, were buried— 

‘* We know no more—the tongues which once drew echoes from the hill, 

Will speak no more to mortal ear—they’re silent all and still.” 

In early times, pilgrims were wont to visit the Walla Kirk 
of Glass and its hints Well, and in more modern times a 
singular superstition existed in the district, was that of kind- 
ling mid-fire, that is of rubbing two pieces of wood ye aa 
which was done for the purpose of curing diseased cattle. 


PARISH OF GLENBUCKET. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALFORD—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 


Etymology. 
THs parish, we believe, derives its name from the Gaelic— 
Gleann-a-bhuie, which means “ the small glen of the buck ;” 
Gleann signifying a small glen or valley, and the affix a-bhuic, 
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“of the buck.” Others suppose the name to be derived from 
Gleann-buidhe, which signities “ the glen of the yellow stream,” 
but may also be translated as “the fortunate or propitious glen.” 
Tradition, however, points out the remains of a chapel or 
place of worship, which is said to have belonged to the Cab- 
rach, and that Gienbucket formed a part of that parish ; we 
are, therefore, inclined to believe that it derived its name from 
the “ mountain of the Buck,” which stands at no great distance 
from the top of Glenbucket. 


Boundaries. 


The parish is bounded on the north by the mountains of In- 
veravon and Cabrach in Banffshire, and those of the Cabrach 
in Aberdeenshire ; on the east it is bounded by that portion of 
Glenkindie which forms a detached portion of Strathdon pa- 
rish; on the south it is bounded by the river Don and part of 
Tarland ; and on the west by the mountains of Newe and 
Auchernach in Strathdon. 


Extent. 


Glenbucket extends from the river Don to the Banffshire 
bounding mountains on the north, and in a direct line the 
distance is about 7 miles. The extreme breadth from east to 
west, measured along the northern range of mountains, is about 
44 miles, while the breadth of the parish along the Don is less 
than one mile, The whole area is computed to be about 11,084 
acres, 

Topography. 

On the northern bounding mountains, the source of the Do- 
veran has an elevation of 1,847 feet above sea level, and the 
hills rise into the Sgroilleach (2,432 feet), and Dhun, and Cairn 
Mhor, which has an elevation of 2,680 feet above sea level, and 
is the highest mountain on the Banffshire boundary. The 
lowermost point of the parish, on the Don, is 774 feet above 
sea level; the bridge over the Bucket Water, on the Strathdon 
road, is 799 feet; the church stands on the right bank of the 
Bucket, on the eastern slopes of Ben-newe, and is 1,070 feet 
above sea level. The school of Tomnaglass is 1,073 feet; the 
old ruin* near Badeneoin, or Badenyon, is 1,200 feet, and the 
limestone quarry of Corrimore is 1,270 feet, which is about the 
highest cultivated land in the parish. 

The valley of Glenbucket is extremely irregular in outline, 
the lower-hill slopes are rounded and steep in many places, 


* Said to be the remains of the chapel where public worship was performed 
when Glenbucket formed part of the Cabrach. 
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and are only partly cultivated. The higher mountains east 
and west of the glen present extensive tracts of mossy 
heaths and rocky hill slopes, which are for the most part inca- 
pable of cultivation, and they aftord but scant sustenance 
elther for cattle or sheep. The higher Alpine tract of moun- 
tains running westward from the Buck of Cabrach, by the 
sources of the Doveran, the Blackwater, and by the heads of 
the Bucket, and the burn of Kyma in Glenlivat, on the Banff- 
shire frontiers, are of the wildest description, exhibiting only 
the most barren aspect of tractless mountain mosses, and 
whitish weather-beaten crags standing up in strong contrast 
with the dark brown colour of the heath and peat moss. 


Geology and Soils. 


The geological features of Glenbucket are varied and inter- 
esting. The great strata of the greywacke and its alternatin 
series of mica, clay, and hornblende slate which runs in a we 
defined south-westerly direction from the shores of the Moray 
Firth, in Gamrie, to the top of Corgarff in Strathdon, may be 
traced in their course through the higher mountains of this 
parish. At the sources of the Doveran and Blackwater, exten- 
sive masses of serpentine rock appear in serrated ridges and 
rugged cliffs, forming part of the great serpentinous vein 
which can be traced as running in a direct line from Portsoy 
to Glentilt, on the southern slope of the Grampians. An- 
other bed or vein of serpentine rock appears at a lower level, 
and seems to indicate a connection with the serpentine of 
Towanreef in Auchindoir, and the serpentine rock which is 
found along the Gadie Water, but from the covered state of the 
country, any thing like a continuous connection could not be 
traced. The most conspicuous masses of serpentine which ap- 

ear in this parish are those near the sources of the Doveran 
and the Blackwater, and the best point for examining its mi- 
neralogical character, and the association of the rock with the 
slate strata, is the long ridge which appears near the source of 
the latter stream. 

The lower parts of the parish are peculiarly rich in primary 
limestone, large masses of it 1s recognisable everywhere in the 
central parts where the veins have been laid open for work- 
ing, and where it has been quarried and burnt to meet 
agricultural demands. Besides the regular workings, there 
are many openings, sufficient to show the abundance of 
this valuable mineral and its topographical position. The 
limestone strata in many places appears bent and contorted ; 
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and frequently the rock is found in irregular masses interstra- 
tified with mica slate, hornblende rock, and quartz veins. 
Gneiss, another crystalline rock, occupies a considerable space 
in the lower division. It is of the usual ternary compound of 
felspar, quartz, and mica, and is, in general, small granular; 
but where the mica or crystals of hornblende occur in layers, 
forming small lamine, the rock has a slaty structure, while, in 
other cases, and where the three minerals are minutely granu- 
lated together, it may be termed granitic gneiss, and were it 
not from its schistose disposition, it might be, and often is, 
taken for granite. 

Deposits—On the higher mountains to the north, and on 
some of the lower hills, there are immense deposits of peat, 
especially near the sources of the Doveran, where it 1s found to 
be chiefly of a spongy nature, but on the lower hills it is of 
a better quality. By the gradual attrition of the running waters, 
a few spots of alluvial land have been formed in the subjacent 
valleys, but they are of small extent. 

Soils,—The soils partake of the nature of the rocks, and have 
been formed by climatic influences, and of sediment deposited 
by streams and springs, which generally are of a light nature. 
On the smoother sloping declivities in the lower parts of the 
glen, the soil is good yellow loam, in some parts inclined to 
clay. The soil on the upper parts towards the mountains is 
poor gravelly clay, and, without draining, it yields only but 
poor crops. 


Hydrography. 


The river Don divides the parish from Tarland on the south, 
and forms the main outfall for the whole drainage of Glen- 
bucket. The water of Bucket has its source on the mountains 
bordering with Banffshire, and, after a rather tortuous south- 
easterly course of about eight miles, falls into the Don below 
Mains of Glenbucket. In its central course through the parish, 
the Bucket receives a number of tributary rivulets, small rills, 
and copious springs, and before it empties itself into the Don 
it has become a stream of considerable size. Salmon ascend 
the Don and the lower part of the Bucket for spawning, [and 
both rivers abound with trout of various kinds. 


Arboriculture and Botany. 


There are some old hardwood trees by the old Castle and 
Mains of Glenbucket, and at the Manse. The uncultivated 
land along the Don and the Bucket are partially covered with 
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birch, juniper, broom, and whin bushes. Higher up the glen 
some lames of Scots fir and larch have been planted at the 
Lodge of Badenyon, a remote corner of the parish, celebrated 
in the ballad of “ John o’ Badenyon,” which 1s appended. 


Farms and Farming. 
The following abstract will show the number of purely agri- 
culural holdings in the parish in a classified form, viz. :— 
No at a above No.atandabove No. atand above No. at ond above No. at am above 
1 J 2 y 


00 £50 0 & 
of yoarly rent. and under £100. and under £50. and under £20 and under £10. 
1 1 16 18 12 


Valuation, or Rent of Land in the Parish of Glenbucket, year 
18 ; ; ; , 





-73, : . ‘ ; £1,203 311 

Do. Shootings and Lodge, : . . ; : 140 0 0 
Do. Woodlands, : : i : 3 20 0 
Do. Mulls, Manufactories, &c , ; : . 12 0 90 
Do. Manses and Glebes, Schoolhouses, &c., : : 58 0 0 
Do. Houses and Yards under £4 of rent, : 63 11 0 
Total value, . ‘ ; ‘ : . £1,468 14 ll 


Land owners in the parish whose rents amount to, and ex- 
ceed £100 sterling, are 


The Trustees of the Right Hon. the Earl] of Fife. 
And 5 proprietors of houses and land whose rents or value is under £100 a-year. 


Farming—Leases are usually granted for a period of 19 
years, and the usual rotation of cropping is that of the tifth- 
shift course. Fair crops of oats, bear, and turnips are grown 
on the drier soils in the lower parts of the parish, but great 
improvements could be effected in draining and enclosing the 
higher land, and in planting for shelter. 

arm Houses.—With the exception of the houses on Mains 
of Glenbucket, and a few of those on the larger places, the 
farm houses altogether are of an inferior description, and they 
are mostly covered with heather ; very few are slated. 

Cattle and Sheep—The old half-breed of Highland cattle, 
have, of late years, been very much improved by the introduc- 
tion of other breeds for crossing. The black-faced breed of 
sheep still prevails. 





Mansion Houses. 


The Lodge of Glenbucket is let, with the shootings, and is only 
occupied for a few months in autumn. The Manse is a com- 
modious building, with a glebe worth £10 a-year. The Church 
is an old building, seated for 300. The Free Church buildin 
are ee erections, and there are three Schools within Be 
parish. 


oo 
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Roads. 


The chief road leads from the Strathdon road at the bridge 
of Bucket along the valley, towards the mountains on the west, 
with a branch leading eastwards by the school of Dulax, 
Badenyon, and across ae mountains to the church of Cabrach ; 
but those who have crossed these hills have found their natu- 
ral mode of locomotion to be the best. Good roads are much 
wanted in the parish. 

The church of Glenbucket is distant from the Alford Rail- 
way Station 15 miles, and it is 29} miles from Aberdeen. 

ere are no Markets held in this parish, neither are there 
any Inns or Alehouses. 

At Milltown there is a corn-grinding mill, and at Inver- 
bucket a small woollen manufactory and saw mill, and through- 
out the parish there are several thrashing mills, mostly pro- 
pelled by water-power. 


Poor and Parochial Funds. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR IN THE PARISH OF GLENBUCKET DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 14TH MAY, 1871. 


Receipts from Assessments, . es ee . £124 4 2 
Do. from Mortifieations, and all other sources, 1915 2 
———_-—— £14319 4 
= 
Hapenditure. 
Relief of Poor on the Roll, or Registered, . . £100 10 10 
Medical Relief, . : : ; ‘ : ; 8 : 0 
Management, . F ; P : : ; 10 4 
On Buildings not being authorised, : : 215 0 
Balance in hand, . 2 : . 22 9 2 


£143 19 4 
aa 


ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF POOR RELIEVED IN THE 
PARISH DURING THE YEAR ENDED l4tx MAY, 1871, AND OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE PARISH IN 1861. 


Died or ceased to 
Relieved during the year. receive relief. Casual Poor. 


ss ati 
1861. | Males. | Females. | Total. | Depend- 





The mode of Assessment is that which is specified in the 
Act 8th and 9th Vic., Cap. 83 and 34, and there are two elected 
members on the Board. 
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IL—CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE Gordons of Glenbucket were long the chief proprietors of 
this parish, and one of the most powerful feudal families in the 
upper parts of Aberdeenshire. They were a gallant and hand- 
some race of men. The last laird of Glenbucket was said to 
have been a very accomplished man, and he occupied a pro- 
minent position in the history of the Stuarts for the sovereignty 
of these kingdom. In the year 1715, while in the prime of 
life, he drew his sword for their cause; in 1745, then an old 
man, he was one of the council of Prince Charles Edward ; when 
at Holyrood, and after the battle of Preston, he went at the 
head of his regiment on their advance on Derby. He led the 
Gordons and Farquharsons, and shared in the disasters of 
Culloden; after which he escaped to France, where he ter- 
minated his career at a very advanced age.* 

The estates of Glenbucket were forfeited to the crown in 1746, 
they now belong to the Earl of Fife. “ 

We have elsewhere given an account of the barbarous en- 
counter which took plane at Badenyon, between Mowat of 
Balquhollie and Abergeldie, and a son of Lord Forbes, arisin 
out of a deadly feud whih had taken place between Mowat an 
Cameron of Brux, in the parish of Kildrummy. 


TII—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


THE Parish Church is dedicated to Saint Peter, and is situated 
in the lower division of the glen, but not inconveniently for 
the greater part of the population. The Manse and domestic 
offices are valued at £19, and the Glebe and garden at £7. 
Stipend, from teinds (which are exhausted), £33 Os. 8d; from 
government, £125 ; in all, £158 6s. 8d. The parochial school- 
master’s house and garden are valued £10. ‘The Free Church 
Manse, offices, &c., are valued at £16; the school teacher’s 
house at £4; and the school teacher’s house at Dulax at £2. 

School Board.—There are five members on the Board—Rev. 
John Bremner, E. C. is chairman ; James Cameron, schoolhouse, 
clerk and treasurer. School Rate, 1s. 1d. per £. Bible and 
Catechism taught. There is but one school in the parish 
under the supervision of the Board, and 63 scholars. Popula- 
tion of the parish in 1871, 552. 


* “The Gordons of Glenbucket were descended from those of Rothiemay, 
whose stock was Cairnborrow mm Glass.”—View of the Diocese of Aberdeen. 
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Bequests.—Money received from church collections, and ex- 
pended for the relief of the poor, amounted, for the year ended 
14th May, 1871, to £6 18s. 2d. 

Parochial Registers.—The parochial registers of late years 
have been regularly kept. 

In reference to days now gone by, the late Rev. Robert Scott, 
minister of Glenbucket, says, “The improvements in every 
respect, since illicit distillation has been happily put down, are 
truly astonishing. Falsehood, swearing, drunkenness, and 
other immoral practices, although they linger with a few of 
the hardened, are fast disappearing; and in their place are 
progressing goo manners, cleanliness, sobriety, exemplary 
attention to their moral and religious duties, and diligence at 
their avocations. The people are generally hardy, active, and 
intellectual; and since smuggling came to an end, manifest a 
strong desire for reading rar general information. The estab- 
lishment of a library in the neighbourhood has been of great 
use.” 


IV.— ANTIQUITIES. 


THE Castle of the Gordons of Glenbucket was built in 1590; 
and is a fine specimen of a baron’s residence of that time. 
“The substantial masonry of its walls may continue for years 
to resist the dilapidation which renders it no longer inhabit- 
able.” It stands on the south-eastern declivity oF Ben-newe, 
in a@ position admirably situated for observation and defence ; 
with a back ground of mountain land, it overlooks the valley 
of the Don, in descending from the Bucket, and although a few 
trees aronnd the castle a aes the view, its ruined turrets and 
corbelled gables still appear to give an interest to the scene, 
when viewed from the narrow pass at the confluence of the 
Bucket with the Don. 

Some traditions have been recorded as to the prowess of the 
last Gordon of Glenbucket, and it is said that King George II. 
had such a horror at the name of the chieftain, that he often 
dreamed of him, starting in his sleep, and exclaiming in broken 
English, “ De great Glenbucket be coming.” 

‘* What are our joys but dreams? and what our hopes 
But goodly shadows in the summer cloud ? 
There’s not a wind that blows but bears with it 
Some rainbow promise.—Not a moment flies 


But puts it sickle in the fields of hfe, 
And mows its thousands.” 
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The Gordons of Glenbucket disappeared after Culloden, in 
1746; George II., King of Great Britain and Ireland, died Anno 
1760; and Alexander Davidson, the last of the “ Old Poachers,” 
was found dead on the hills of Glenbucket, on the morning of 
the 25th August, 1843. No offence is meant by introducing 
here the name of an individual who had a wide reputation as 
a poacher of the olden type. The author of “ Deeside Tales,” 
justly remarks of Sandy Davidson, “ without justifying that 

ife, it is only simple truth to say, that, in his own eyes, 1t was 
no violation of the laws of God; and in the eyes of those best 
capable of judging,it was more the result of a peculiarly romantic 
turn of mind, than of any low or lawless disposition.”* 

Sometime previous to his death, he was often heard to say, 
“that when my time to die comes, I hope it may take ae 
among the bonny blooming heather, with the sun pouring down 
his rays of heat and light upon my perishing body.” The person 
who discovered his body Gerith Ae faithful little dog, a little 
brown pointer, seated on his breast, keeping watch over him), 
believed hmm to be asleep, but in passing the same place about 
an hour afterwards, and finding the supposed sleeper in the 
same position, an investigation was made. “It has often been 
observed,” says Mr. Michie, “ of dogs that have been attached 
to a man, that they have a gata dae of death in their masters 
as a change that requires them to undertake duties they have 
never before practised. Had Sandy been concealing himself 
from the keepers, or even asleep, his dog, as it had been lon 
trained to do, would have eegnenel closely by his side to avoi 
being observed ; but now, it took its stand openly upon his 
breast, and when a stranger approached, instead of concealing 
itself, the faithful creature attacked savagely, and it was not 
without a strenuous resistance that it allowed the remains of 
its master to be conveyed to the nearest human dwelling.” The 
remains of Sandy Davidson were interred in the family burying 
ground in the churchyard of Glenmuick, where his grave is 
marked by an undressed head-stone, on which are cut in rude 
characters the initials of some of his forefathers, with the date 
1715 attached to one of them. 

Previous to his death, he had told his sisters that he wished 
his dog to be given to Mr. Mactier of Durris, as a mark of re- 
‘eae or that gentleman. “That wish was given effect to; and 
the dog passed the remainder of its days at Durris House, in 
indolent luxury.” 


* 6 Miadh d doire, Iasg d linne, Maidh 4 coille, Tri nithean nach ruig dhuine 
leis naire ghathail a chavidh asdha,” which means that ‘“‘a man need never be 
ashamed of taking a stag from a grove, a fish from a stream, or a tree ora stick 
from a wood,” if nat grown ; but if planted, Alexander Davidson held that 
such would be theft. 
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“Of the many gentlemen’s residences to which Sandy received 
invitations, Gordon Castle held the first place; and the late 
Duke of Richmond was his beaw ideal of what a peer of the 
re-alm ought to be.” In speaking of his son, then Earl of March, 
now Duke of Richmond, and President of the Privy Council, 
“I tell you that the country will one day be proud of this young 
nobleman.” He was invariably invited to the balls at Gordon 
Castle, and received particular attention from the Ear] of March, 
who always took him aside as he was leaving, and gave him a 
hint not to want a good day’s Do when he was inclined. 

The following are extracts from a tribute to his memory, 
written by the late Rev. Robert Scott, minister of this parish :— 
“ There was a romance about Sandy’s character and his way of 
life that rendered him a dangerous example. He was gifted in 
an eminent degree with those qualities that insure popular 
favour, fearless, generous, and kind-hearted. 

‘** His foot was foremost in the dance, 
His laugh the loudest rang ; 


Nae e’e could match his mirthful glance, 
Nane sung 80 sweet a sang.” 


“An invitation was found on him at his death from the Earl 
of March, to attend and take part in some merry-doings at 
Gordon Castle the other day. - 

lg Baler Sandy was well known, and, wherever he was 
known, there was an open door and a Highland welcome await- 
“a! him. Little cared he, however, for such accommodation. 

e Scott's Bertram, he possessed— 
** The steady brain, the sinewy limb, 
To leap, to climb, to dive, to swum ; 
The iron frame, inured to bear 
Each dire inclemency of air ; 
Nor less confirmed to undergo 
Fatigue’s chill faint, and famine’s throe.” 


And thus armed by nature against the powers of inclement 
skies, the shelter of a bush or rock on the hillside was at all 
seasons sufficient. Then with his faithful dog to watch over 
his slumbers, he slept soundly the live-long night; and thus 
he was found on the 25th of August, 1843, by a party of sports- 
men, a corpse, cold and stiff, on the moors of Gisneainey" in 
the wilds of Glenbucket. 
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*“ JOHN O’ BADENYON. 


‘This excellent song,” says Burns, ‘is the composition of my worthy 
friend ‘old Skinner at Linshart,’ in the parish of Longside.” 
‘* WHEN first I came to be a man 

Of twenty years or so, 

I thought myself a handsome youth, 
And fain the world would know ; 

In best attire I stept abroad, 
With spirits brisk and gay, 

And here and there and everywhere, 
Was like a morn in May ; 

No care had I nor fear of want, 
But rambled up and down, 

And for a beau I might have past 
In country or in town ; 

I still made mirth where’er I went, 
And when I was alone 

I tun’d my pipe and pleased myself 
Wi’ John o' Badenyon. 


Now in the days of youthful prime, 
A mistress J must find, 

For love, I heard, gave one an air, 
And ev’n improved the mind ; 

On Phillis fair above the rest, 
Kind fortune fixt my eyes, 

Her piercing beauty struck my heart, 
And she became my choice ; 

To cupid now with hearty prayer 
I offer’d many a vow ; 

And danc’d, and sung, and sigh’d, and swore, 
As other lovers do ; 

But, when at last I breath’d my flame, 
I found her cold as stone ; 

I left the girl, and tun’d my pipe 
To John o’ Badenyon. 


When love had thus my heart beguil’d 
With foolish hopes and vain ; 

To friendship’s port I steer’d my course, 
And laughed at lovers’ pain ; 

A friend I got by lucky chance, 
’T was something lke divine, 

An honest friend’s a precious gift, 
And such a lift was mine ; 

And now whatever might betide, 
A happy man was I, 

In any strait I knew to whom 
I freely might apply ; 

A strait soon came, my friend I tried, 
He heard, and spurn’d my moan ; 

I hy’d me home, and tun’d my pipe 
To John o’ Badenyon. 


Methought I should be wiser next, 
And would a patriot turn, 
an to doat on Johnny Wilkes, 
d cry up parson Horne ;* 
Their manly spirit I admur’d, 
And praised their noble zeal, 
* This song was composed when Wilkes, Horne, and others were making a noise about liberty. 
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Who had with eaenng tongue and pen 
Maintain’d the public weal ; 

But ere a month or twa had past, 
I found myself abe 

"Twas self and party after all, 
For a’ the stir they made ; 

At last I saw the factious knaves 
Insult the very throne, 

I left them all and tun’d my pipe 
To John o’ Badenyon. 


What next to do I mus’d awhile, 
Still hoping to succeed, 
pitched on books for company, 
And gravely tried to read ; 

I by and borrowed everywhere, 
And study’d might and day, 

Nor mist what dean or doctor wrote, 
That napene’ in my way ; 

Philosophy I now esteem’d 
The ornament of youth, 

And carefully through many a page 
I hunted after truth ; 

A thousand various schemes I try’d, 
And yet was pleased with none, 

I threw them by, and tun’d my pipe 
To John o’ Badenyon. 


And now ye youngsters everywhere, 
That wish to make a show, 

Take heed in time, nor fondly hope 
For happiness below ; 

‘What you may fancy pleasure here, 
Is but an empty name ; 

And girls, and friends, and books, and so, 
You'll find them all the same ; 

Then be advised, and warning take 
From such & man as me, 

Tho’ I’m neither pope nor cardinal, 
Nor one of high degree ; 

You'll meet displeasures everywhere, 
Then do as I have done, 

Ev’n tune your pipe and please yourselves 
With John o’ Badenyon.” 


PARISH OF GLENMUICK, TULLICH, AND 
GLENGAIRN. 


PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE O’NEIL—SYNOD OF ABERDEEN. 


Etymology. 
Gleann Muic, the proper Gaelic spelling, means “ The glen of 
the wild sow,” where, it is said, an oak forest skirted both sides 
of the glen in which wild swine abounded. 
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Tullich, is from the Gaelic Tulach, which signifies “ a small 
knoll,” on which stands the burying ground of Tullich, sur- 
rounding the ruins of the church. 

Glengairn is derived from the Gaelic Gleawn-garbh-amhain, 
signifying “ The glen of the rough running water,” which is 
very applicable to the rocky channel of the water of Gairn, 
which intersects this division of the parish. 

While there are many names of places in these parishes of 
unknown derivation, others are certainly of Gaelic or Celtic 
origin ; thus, Montkeen, Monadh-Ceann, is “ the head of the 
hill ;” Cairntaggart, Carn am-t-sagairt, “ the priest’s moun- 
tain ;” the Dubh-loch is “ the black loc ” Loch-buidhe is “ the 
yellow loch;” the Glas-allt is “the grey stream ;” Allt-na- 
guithasaich (contracted guisaich, or guithas), “ the stream of 
the fir tree;’ Conach-creag-hill, “the craigs of the smooth hill ;’ 
Meall-gorm, “the blue hill ;” and the Coyle of Meall-dubh, that 
is, “the back of the black hill” In the valley of the Dee we 
have the Cambus o’ May, which is from the Gaelic, Cam-uwisge. 
meaning “ the curved water ;” Tomnakeist is from the Gaelic, 
Tom-na-ciste, and signifies “the knoll of the stone coffin.” 
East of the Poulach burn there is Creag-Mullach, «e., “ the 
summit of the craig;” Ballater is from Baile-na-leitir, which 
means “ the town near the slope of the hill ;’ Craig-an-darrach 
is derived from Creag-an-daraich, which means “ the rock of 
the oakwood.” In the top of the Pass of Ballater there is 
Balloch-an, which means “the pass at the head of the stream,” 
and Balmeanach, which is derived from Bal-mheadh-onach, 
which signifies “the town of the middle height.” In Glen- 
muick there is Knockandhu, meaning “ the dark knoll ;’ All- 
tanruie, or Allt-ruadh, meaning “ the red stream ;” Aucholzie, 
Auch-coille, is “ the wooded field ;’ and Tombreck is from 
Tom-breac, which signifies “the speckled knoll.” In Glengairn 
there is Bealach-reidh, “the smooth pass ;’ Candacraig, “ the 
town on the head of the craig ;” Torheg, or Torr-beag, means 
“the small conical hill;” and Rieanloan (inn), or Ruighe-an- 
loinn, which means “the well conditioned shealing ;’ the 
mountain of Morven, in Gaelic Mor-earan, 2¢., “ the great hill 
of the division,’ which is different from “ Mor Ven,’ as used 
in the Poems of Ossian, where it is derived from the Gaelic 
words “ Mor Bheann,” signifying “of the great mountains,” 
and is more applicable to the whole Highlands of Scotland, or 
what a Highland man would say, “Duthaich-nam-mor-bheann, 
the country of high hills.” 
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Boundaries. 


These parishes are bounded on the west by the united pa- 
rishes of Crathie and Braemar ; on the north by the napishes 
of Strathdon and Logie-Coldstone; on the east by part of 
Logie-Coldstone and the united parishes of tle and Glen- 
tanar ; and on the south by the parishes of Lochlee and Clova 
in Forfarshire. 


Extent. 


The greatest length of the united parishes, in a direct line 
from the ridge of the mountain of Lair Aldararie, bounding 
with Lochlee and Clova, to the top of the Scroulach bordering 
with Strathdon, is 18} miles; and the greatest breadth, in a 
direct line along the valley of the Dee, from the influx of the 
water of Dinnet, to within about one mile of the church of 
Crathie, is 12} miles. The whole area of the united parishes 
is computed to be 88,798} acres, of which about 44,800 acres lie 
south of the Dee. 


Topography. 

The river Dee bounds and intersects the parishes from west 
to east, and divides them into two nearly equal parts, The 
ridge of mountains between Glenmuick and the bounding glen 
of the Girnock, rises from the Dee, west of Ballater, by the 
wooded hills of Dalliefour and the Knock, which are about 
1,000 feet above sea level, and runs by Creag Phiobaidh, 1,462 
feet ; the Coyle, 1,956 feet, to the west bounding mountains of 
Meallgorm and the Conach-craig-hill, 2,827 feet, and to the 
eastern ridge of Loch-na-gar, which is 3,768 feet above sea level, 
and the highest mountain in Glenmuick. The eastern ridge 
of mountains rise from the Dee by the Pananich Hill, which is 
1,896 feet, Knockie Branar, 1,986 feet, Cairn Leughan, 2,953 
feet, to Druim-na-wheillie, which is 2,185 feet. The lower- 
most point on the Dee, at the influx of the water of Dinnet, is 
460 feet above sea level, and the highest cultivated land on 
the eastern division of Glenmuick was at the Htnache (1,260 
feet) in the top of Glentanar. The bounding ridge on the 
Grampians run from Mont Keen, 3,077 feet, by the Hare Cairn 
2,203 feet, Fasheilach 2,362 feet, the Black-hill of Mark 2,497 
feet, Lair Aldarari 2,726 feet, being the most southerly point 
of Glenmuick. Thence westwards by the Doghillock 2,400 feet, 
and the Broad Cairn 3,268 feet, to the top of Cairn-bannoch 
3,314 feet, and Cairntaggart 3,430 feet, on the confines of 
Braemar. TheDubh Loch lies between Cairn-bannoch and the 
tops of Loch-na-gar, at an elevation of 2,091 feet above sea 
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level ; Lochmuwick is 1,810 feet ; Allt-na-guisach Lodge is about 
1,400 feet ; and the Linn of Muick (bottom of fall) is 1,145 
feet. The Pannanich Mineral Wells are about 800 feet above 
sea level, and the bridge of Dinnet, on the Aboyne bound 

of the parish, is 505 feet. The bridge over the Dee at Ballater 
is 663 feet, the Railway Station is 668 feet, the top of Craig- 
an-darrach is 1,324 feet, the bridge over the water of Gairn 1s 
743 feet, and the highest point in the parishes on the Dee is 
about 850 feet. The highest point of the Geallig, or white 
mountains, between the Dee ar the upper waters of the Gairn, 
is 2,439 feet, the bridge at Gairn-shiel 1s 1,110, and the highest 
cultivated land in Glengairn is 1,470 feet above sea level. The 
bridge of Glenfenzie, on the Strathdon road, is 1,550 feet, the 
Glasc-hills ridge, bounding with Strathdon, is 1,738 feet, the 
Scroulach is 2,590 feet, the blue Cairn-of-Morven, on the con- 
‘fines of Strathdon and Logie-Coldstone, is 2,954 feet, and the 
Vat on Culblean is 880 feet. 

The general appearance of the face of the country 1s moun- 
tainous. On entering the parish from the east, by the muir 
of Dinnet, which is an extensive dreary flat of dark brown 
heath, studded by a few bushes of natural birch, some green 
fields appear, bordered on the north by Loch Cannor, and on 
the south by the Dee, while to the west rise the “ rocks that 
oershadow Culblean,” with the “ Morven of Snow” in the dis- 
tance. On the opposite side of the Dee there is the hill of 
Bellrory, and the dark-blue mountain of Mont Keen appearing 
in the distant horizon beyond ; while, in the nearer prospect, 
we have the brown mossy mountain of Knockie-Branar, and 
the precipitous rocky hills of Pannanich rising, with its asso- 
ciated Crags of Braikley, into the higher ridges of the Gram- 
pians, east of the Glen, and of Loch Muick.* 

From the Cambus o’ May, to Ballater, the country lays aside 
much of its waste and dreary aspect. The valley becomes 
narrow, and, passing westwards, the Dee, the fluvial monarch 
of the vale, comes into full view, and comfortable-looking small 
farms hecome frequent. The lower hills and rocky glens are 
covered with wood, both natural grown and planted, and Bal- 
later cls in a broad plain, encom aed by the river on 
two sides, and the precipitous hill of Craigandarroch on the 
north. Ballater is a neat clean village. The streets are spa- 
cious, and regularly laid out, with a square in the centre, where- 
in the parish church stands. The houses are all substantially 
built with reddish granite, and covered with slate. An ample 

* A desart of deer, corresponding with what Ossian made Fingal say to 
Swaran :—‘“‘ The desart 1s enough for me with all its deer and woods.” 
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supply of pure water has recently been introduced from the 
water of Gairn (about two miles west of the village) ; the prin- 
cipal streets have been sewered, and the houses are supplied 
with gas. Ballater contains an excellent inn—the “ Farquhar- 
son Arms,” refreshment-rooms at the railway station, a rural 
police lock-up, and a military establishment, or barrack, for 
accommodating a troop of soldiers while Her Majesty 1s SO- 
journeying at Balmoral, which is eight miles distant. The Pan- 
nanich Mineral Wells are situated on the opposite side of the 
Dee, nearly two miles below the village, in the face of a 
steep rocky aclivity of the hill, and are well embowered among 
trees. These wells are said to have been discovered “ by an 
old woman about the year 1760, who had for many years been 
distressed with eroruloas sores; and who, after being reduced 
almost to the last stage of weakness and decrepitude, took a 
fancy (she had no expectation of a cure) to crawl upon her 
crutches every good day to the wells, which were then a bog, 
remarkable only for their bluish scum on the surface of the 
water ; here she bathed her sores, and laid rags dipped in the 
water upon them; and, persevering in this course for some 
time, she was agreeably surprised to see her sores heal up, and 
to find her health return.” 

The wells were at this time the property of William Farquhar- 
son, Esq. of Monaltrie, who had them cleared out and covered 
over. ii also erected several houses for the accommodation 
of water drinkers. The water, by chemical analysis, has heen 
found to be not all alike, but all containing carbonates of iron 
and lime, with other ingredients in smal] quantities. The water 
is stimulant and tonic, of a low temperature, but very agreeable 
to the taste. One of the springs is considered to cure scrofulous 
and scorbutic complaints ; and another for water drinkers, is 
of a diuretic nature, affording relief in cases of gravel, &c. The 
present proprietor, James T. Mackenzie, Esq. of Glenmuick, has 
entirely refitted the Pannanich Wells’ establishment in a very 
attractive style, and has added many improvements to the old 
lodgings, which had fallen into comparative neglect. The new 
premises contain ample accommodation for water drinkers, 
with plunge and shower baths, and dressing rooms attached 
for ladies and gentlemen. The new hotel contains a public 
dining and reading rogm, with private sitting and bed-rooms 
for visitors, who may go there in search of health and a pleasant 
summer residence. 

The scenery around Ballater is very grand and imposing. 
In the back ground there is the richly wooded slopes of the 
Crags of Ballater House and Craigandarroch ; and on the west 
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there is the dark pine-clad hills of the Knock, with Birkhall 
nestling in the mouth of Glenmuick, which here exhibits a 
romantic mixture of steep banks and rugged hill slopes, clothed 
with natural birch interspersed with dark green pine trees, and 
pleasant looking fields, the whole forming scenery of the most 
inviting description ; while the rock-peaked summits of dark 
Loch-na-gar appear looking down with majestic dignity on the 
inferior mountains. Four miles up Glenmuick from the Dee, 
is the Linn, a thundering cataract of about 35 feet in height, 
and about six miles higher up the glen, by the Spital of Glen- 
muick, there is the loch, which lies along the eastern base of 
Loch-na-gar, with the Queen’s Lodge of Allt-na-guisach on its 
northern slope, and about a mile below the loch. Within half 
a mile of the top of Loch Muick, and upon the west side of the 
loch, stands the Glas-allt-shiel, another of Her Majesty’s High- 
land homes, in one of the wildest valleys that ever spread its 
bosom to the sun. One mile and three fourths higher up the 
glen is the Dubh Loch, which is connected with Loch Muick by 
a series of small cascades forming the water of Dhuloch. The 
stupendous rocky precipices overhanging this loch on the south 
side, rise to the height of about 1,000 feet, surpassing in gran- 
deur and height those around Loch-na-gar on the north side 
of the mountain ; and by throwing their gloomy shade over it, 
give to its clear waters a dark sombre appearance, hence the 
name Dubh Loch, or the black lake. On the north side of the 
lake, a mountain rill falls into it over a precipice of about 200 
feet in height, otherwise, in the scenery there is nothing but 
utter solitude. Professor Wilson, speaking of Ben-mac-dhui, 
and Loch Aven (a Banffshire loch), says:—< But never was 
there a solitude at once so wild, so solemn, so serene, so sweet !” 
One of the Queen’s drives terminates nearly half way up the 
north side of the Dubh Loch, and the distance from Balmoral 
to this point, by Abergeldie, Birkhall, and Linn of Muick, 
Allt-na-guisach and the Glas-allt-shiel, is over 20 miles. 
About 34 miles below Ballater, on the south side of the Dee, 
stands the farm house of Ballaterach, where Byron lived when 
“he roved a young Highlander, o’er the dark heath,” and 
opposite to it is Culblean, and the burn of the Vat, where, at 
one point, this small mountain stream encounters a huge rock 
which time has enabled the water to hollow out to the depth 
of from 50 to 60 feet. On entering this cauldron by the cre- 
vice below, through which the stream passes, the visitor im- 
mediately finds himself enclosed in a spacious area—a great 
well, or vat, with smooth stone sides, from which spring some 
birch trees of delicate looking growth. The vat is circular, 
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and its diameter at the bottom is about 14 feet, gradually 
getting wider towards the top. East of Culblean, on the muir 
of Dinnet, are many cairns, which are said to cover the graves 
of those who fell in flight after the battle of Culblean,* which 
was fought in 1335, between the adherents of King David Bruce, 
and the followers of Cummin, Earl of Athole. As before stated, 
bordering the muir of Dinnet, and on the east of Culblean, 
there is the sedgy loch of Cannor, containing several small 
islands. On the largest of these islands there is the remains 
of a fortress or castle, said to have been built, and occasionally. 
used as a hunting seat by Malcolm Canmore, from whom, it is 
not improbable, the loch may have got its name. The largest 
island, which is near the eastern margin of the loch, is said to 
be artificial, and between it and the land, on the north side, an 
oak plank was fished up in the end of the last century, and 
upon it the date 1113. The island upon which the fortress 
stood is distant from the eastern margin of the loch from 200 to 
250 feet, and the plank referred to is supposed to have been 
part of the drawbridge, connecting it with the mainland. The 
pass of Ballater lies almost in a direct line between the bridge 
of Tullich and the bridge of Gairn, and in part of the pass 
behind Craigandarroch, the impending crags “threaten the 
astonished traveller with immediate destruction.” At the west 
end, and a little to the north of the pass, there is to be seen 
traces of the ruin of the castle of Glengairn, said to have be- 
longed. to “the family of Forbes.” It 1s now the property of 
the Marquis of Huntly. The old majestic ruin of the Knock, 
or (noice, which, in Gaelic, signifies “ the knoll,” stands to the 
west of Ballater, upon the property of Abergeldie. Another 
ruin stands on the right bank of the Dee, on the eastern extre- 
mity of the parish, called Dee Castle, upon that division of 
the parish called Inchmarnock, the property of the Marquis 


of Huntly. 
Geology and Souls. 


The geological features of these parishes are as varied as they 
are interesting. Reddish granite and gneiss abound in masses 
and boulders generally throughout the district, and a fine 
quality of grey granite appears at Cambus o’ May. Trap rock 
is largely distributed in irregular masses, and is found travers- 
ing the other primaryrocks, presenting considerable variations in 
its structure. Primary limestone appears in beds and masses at 

* Culblean is from the Gadic, Culbh-bhein, or veinn, which signifies, ‘‘ the 
flattened base of the mountain.” 

ee Jriginally Ceann-dun-cotlle, which means ‘‘ the Castle at the head of the 
wood, 
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several points both south and north of the Dee; but no par- 
ticular topographical position can be ascribed to it, as it is 
often found intermixed with other rocks, under many different 
aspects. It is of the usual kind found in the upper valley of 
the Dee. In colour it is of bluish-grey, and has a structure 
varying from fine to granular, and very frequently it is tra- 
versed by veins of quartz, and imbedding other primary rocks 
oe minerals, such as actinolite, hornblende, mica, com- 
mon felspar, pyrites, &. South of the Dee, small veins of 
serpentine appear running parallel to the valley of the Muick, 
and, where it beds are found in contact with limestone, tls 
finely variegated rock is capable of receiving a high polish. 
Small masses of actinolite, or raystone, are found in contact 
with the limestone and serpentine strata; the slender crystals 
of the actinolite indicating a transition into the common as- 
bestos, which is here found associated with the serpentine, and 
some amianthus, a mineral composed of more delicate fibres 
and silky lustre than the asbestos. 

Granite is widcly distributed all over the surface, and large 
masses of the rock are somctimes found continuous over a 
considerable space, both on the south and north of the Dee, 
and in its structure it preserves a uniform character, but, 
usually, much disintegrated, exhibiting heaps and blocks of 
tabular fragments, and some times forming irregular beds 
separated by cracks, fissures, and joints, with no particular 
arrangement, and only remarkable for the desolate aspect which 
they present. The rock is essentially composed of felspar, 

uartz, and mica, or, as it 1s here found, composed of the two 
ormer minerals and hornblende. These substances are con- 
fusedly aggregated together, the crystals varying in size and 
colour, the felspar being generally the most abundant matecrial, 

ives the rock its reddish tint. It is dark-red, light-red, and 
esh-red, the quartz varies in colour from White to brown or 
black, and the mica is either white, brown, or black. 

Over this district, gneiss is a rock which forms considerable 
tracts, and is composed of the same material as granite, the 
usual ternary compound of felspar, quartz, and mica, consti- 
tuting the rock in its strictest mineralogical sense. It is in 
general small granular ; in some cases the mica occurs in layers 
alternating with slaty lamine of felspar, quartz, and mica, 
while in others it is composed of minute crystalline masses of 
felspar intimately connected, so as to form a true compact fel- 
spar, and where the mica is absent, or nearly so, the rock is 

estitute of laminar disposal. There is also the slaty-gneiss, a 
ruck which occupics a considerable space in this district. The 
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texture of this rock is usually minute, the hornblende, crystals, 
and mica scales forming small lamine renders it easily fissile. 
At some points, porphyritic gneiss may be detected in which 
there is but a sparing admixture of sacl the crystals pro- 
ducing its structure being felspar and mica in layers, with a 
Mel obscure stratified disposition. In other cases, where the 
rock loses the mica or hornblende, we have the gneiss passing 
into beds or layers of quartz, and crossing strata at different 
angles on their line of bearing, but these veinous layers fre- 
quently have variable positions; in some instances they lie 
conformably to the strata, in others they cross them, and the 
most notable instance of the latter which we can point out 
here is that of the quartz ridge, which can be traced from Cul- 
blean in the head of Cromar, by the pass of Ballater to the 
well-defined face of Creag-ghuibbas in Crathie, being a distance 
of between seven and eight miles. Though indicating nearly a di- 
rect east and west line, the quartz strata, or beds, are sometimes 
bent, and never contorted ; but, from the unfavourable nature 
of the surface, it 1s only at a few points where its relation to 
other rocks can be ascertained. ext, we have to notice the 
orphyritic rocks as connected with the granite or gneiss, and, 
in regard to this, we have only to state that porphyry is but 
a mere mineralogical variety of the others, truly indicating a 
contemporaneous and similar mode of formation, and forming 
one and the same general mass. Long veins, or courses of por- 
phyry, occur here in the granite, and insensibly pass into it, or 
make a perfect transition out of it; while, in some of the dis- 
tinct tabular concretions of granite, one part may be granite, 
and the other part porphyry, which convinces us that both 
belong to the same great natural mass of metamorphic rocks 
of this district. And here the chief veins of porphyry seem 
to be in connection with the granitic gneiss and quartz masses 
of Ballater, Balmenach, an Creagen-reach, tending in the 
direction of the felspathic mountain of Morven through the 
veinstone rocks, which are, as Professor Jameson remarks, 
“the most metalliferous rocks of the series.” 
In the Statistical Account of these parishes, 1794, we find :— 
“ That it is believed there is a lead mine near the castle of 
Glengairn ; many pieces of lead have been found; but, from 
the expense of working it, no exertions have been made to find 
out the vein of the metal.” In subsequent years, attempts 
were made to open the lead mines of Glengairn, but, on trial, 
and with labourers unaccustomed to the work they had to per- 
form, much useless labour was in consequence expended. 
About these old workings, we can say little, as the pits had al- 
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most’ disappeared ; but 30 years ago, we were able to pick up 
in this mining field some very good specimens of lead-glance 
and fluor-spar. Soon after these finds, I was prompted to take 
a more extended geological view of the district, and at the 
time became persuaded, from the little I had seen of the dig- 
gings on the ridges at Balmenach, that the mining operations 
ad been attempted by people of no experience, and had been 
abandoned before their true value had been ascertained. 

As to the mining operations which have recently been set 
agoing on the old mining grounds, we can say nothing from 
perany observation ; all we can say is, that on the ridges of 

almeuach, northward by the Loin, and taking into account the 
topographical position of the adjoining amorphous masses, 
such as eset gneiss, and porphyry, we can here perceive a 
favourable relationship existing between the mineral veins and 
the granitic masses, and trust that the noble owner will meet 
with a rich reward in the lead mines of Glengairn when they 
are properly opened up.* 


* Since writing the above, we lrave been enabled to add, from the Aberdeen 
Free Press of 24th April, 1874, the following description, or an account of the 
present state of the mining operations in Abergairn :— 

‘* What ever led Lord Huntly to conjecture the existence of metalliferous 
veins in the Castle-hill mdge, he had satisfied humself that very likely they 
were there, and he 1s to be congratulated on the steps he afterwards took to 
ascertain the fact for certain. For this purpose he was particularly fortunate 
in securing the assistance of Mr. Belt, author of ‘ Mincral Veins,’ &c., whose 
extensive experience of mining 1n all parts of the world during the long period 
of upwards of twenty years, well qualified him for giving the soundest, scien- 
tific, and practical advice both in regard to the hkelihood of meeting with 
mineral lodes, and the most suitable mode of conducting the investigation. 
Last autumn Mr. Belt made a minute survey of the locality, the result of 
which was that Lord Huntly resolved to proceed to minc the ground. The 
particular spot fixed upon was the edge of a hollow between the Castle-hill and 
the more elevated ridge already noticed, just behind the farm steading of 
Abergairn. What aay determined Mr. Belt to begin operations here was 
not merely the surface indications of the veins underneath, but the discovery 
of a real Livan Dyke,* from 6 to 30 feet in width, intersecting the mdge ob- 
liquely, about 100 yards below the hollow, and forming a marked feature in the 
hill, Here then were the whole conditions under which the mineral veins 
might reasonably, if not confidently, be expected—first, the massive granite in 
near proximity on either hand; then the metamorphic hornblende composing the 
hill ; and, lastly, the Hivan Dyke breaking through the ridge hke a messenger 
from the regions below to announce the ore there treasured up. Having ascer- 
tained, by means of pits dug on the surface of the ground, the general tread of 
the veins, which lay N.W. and S.E ,1t was resolved to drive a tunnel on a level 
into the hull, so as to cross-cut fhe vems some 60 feet below the surface, and 
run off the water, which always collects in hills where mimeral veins abound. 
Cornish miners were then engaged, and the work was commenced ‘The hard- 
ness and tenacity of the hornblende rock through which they had to aa ren- 
dered this a difficult and slow process, but 1t was prosecuted with much vigour 
during the winter months. In order the sooner to reach the locality of the 
veins, @ shaft was raised and a higher level adopted This greatly facilitated 


* A granitic o1 perphyritte dyke or ycin. 
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Soile—The general character of the soil along the valley of 
the Dee and in the lower glens in these parishes, is that of hight 
sandy loam or boulder gravel, which is evidently water-formed, 
and when aided by the strong reflecting sunbeams from the sut- 
rounding mountains, the crops are easily stimulated into rapid 
Mi ence to bring forth their fruits. Sand and gravel 
soils are most frequent where the land is under the influence 
of the mountain streams, and within the reach of their inunda- 
tions, but frequently sand and Hele (decomposed granite) 1s 
found composing much of the higher land, which cannot be 
attributed to the action of streams, but rather to other de- 
structive agents. A heavier loam prevails, to some extent, 
along the Ment} of the Dee, and in some of the larger glens 
where long cultivation has brought the tilly subsoil into a 
more fertile mould fitted to yield good crops. There is very 
little clay in a pure state, an that which is to be found on the 
half green spouty hill sides, and in the bottom of some of the 
hill mosses, 1s of a barren nature. -On some of the higher and 
drier hill sides, a gritty loam is to be found, but it lies generally 
at an elevation where heath only and the coarser grasses grow 
under its shelter. In the higher straths of Glengairn, on the 
lower slopes of wester Morven, and in the flats of Kaster, around 
Culblean, and in the small glens running into these mountains, 
considerable tracts of green pasture are to be found, affording 
good pasture for cattle and sheep. In the rugged glen of the 


progress, and disclosed a ee geological phenomenon, namely, that the solid 
rock into which the lower level tunnel had been driven was overlaid by another 
rock from which it had been separated by a thin band of clay Towards the 
hill, however, in which direction 1t seemed to thin off, coarser rubbish, and 
even small boulders and gravel intervened between the rocks. One day last 
Feb , on the occasien of a visit from Mr. Belt, the workmen, who had 
been following a vein on the surface, were directed by him to continue the 
cross-cut eastwards, and almost directly they hit upon a lode two feet six 
inches wide, very rich with galena; but, in sinking on it 8 or 10 feet, they 
found the vein ceased. Further examination disclosed the fact that they had 
here reached the under surface of the overlying rock, and convinced them that 
until they had discovered the vein in the lower solid rock the success of their 
operations must be doubtful, however rich the deposits they might find in the 
upper. The idea naturally entertained was that the upper rock had slipped 
westwards from the hill over the lower, and for some time operations were pro- 
ceeded with in the direction of the hill, so as to catch the downward continua- 
tion of the vein. These led to the discovery of a new vein, also very produc- 
tive, — into the lower rock, but it was evidently not the one they were 
in quest of. Unwilling to give up the search, the superintendent directed the 
workmen to cut in the opposite direction, merely as an experiment, and, 
strange to say, at the distance of only 13 feet from its position m the upper 
rock, the vein was struck in the lower, and found to give a considerable richer 
yield of ore than the portion that had been cut off by the slip.” 

** This is the present position of the mines ; and now that the vein has been 
followed into the fundamental rock, there is no reason to doubt the ultimate 
success of the enterprise.” 
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Girnock, and along the eastern valley of the Muick, where, 
under the shelter. of the birch coppice, and on the springy 
hill sides of the Cairn-hillock and Creag-na-slourie, there 1s 
good rough pasture for sheep. On the northern and eastern 
slopes of the Black-moss of Brannar, or Bellrory, and in the 
higher glen of the Tanar, by the Etnach, and in the cross 
glens above the Fir-bog, at and stripes of green pasture 
= out in strong relief against the brown heath-clad hill 
slopes. 
ont Keen, the mountains of Glenmuick, the Black Hill of 
Mark, and westward by Cairn-bannoch, the White Monts, the 
rocky peaks of Loch-na-gar, and the lower mountains of Craig- 
meggan and the Coyle, are wild, and utterly sterile. ae 
mulloch, and the mountain of Knock-brannar, are partially 
covered with moss and heath. The hill of Pannanich presents 
a bleak mountain of shivered rock. The mountain of Culblean 
presents a rugged surface of huge granite blocks, while the 
ridges and summits of the mountains between Culblean and 
Glengairn, that is between the Dee and Morven, are rugged, 
resenting in many places steep crags, and a confusion of 
eae rocks, not only bereft of verdure, but of brown heath. 
Lower down, the hill slopes are partially covered with mossy 
soil, heath, and the crowberry, and in the boggy places there is 
the cloudberry and an abundance of coarse grass, while on the 
drier slopes and rocky places there is the juniper and birch 
scrub fringing the glens with bright spots of green pasture 
along the mountain rills, and the ruins of huts where herds 
retired with their cattle for the summer season ; and, also, the 
not very ancient remains of places where a good few pcople 
made whisky, and fully as many drank of it. 

The Geallig mountains, west of Glengairn, are bare and rocky, 
and though standing as it were between the cultivated valleys 
of the Dee and the Gairn, the mountains north of both rivors 
have, in general, a bleak and bare appearance. 


Boulders and Deposits. 


Boulders of granite and trap rocks are everywhere scattered 
over the district. They are to be found both in the glens and 
on the rocky acclivities of the hills, and are sometimes of large 
diameter. In the channels of the Dee, the Gairn, and the 
Muick, and in most of the smaller streams, there is an abund- 
ance of these rolled masses, along with sand, gravel, and small 
pebbles, which can be attributed to their present action ; but 
on the extensive muir of Dinnet, there are large deposits of 
sand and shingle at a distance from and high above the level 
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of the Dee, which, we consider, it would be improper to refer 
them to its action, and unless we conceive that, at an early 
period a lake had existed here, these accumulations cannot be 
accounted for. There are other alluvial accumulations of sands 
and gravel, which follow the course of the rivers, and which 
may be found at some distance from their present beds, but 
they require no particular notice, as they are invariably com- 
posed of particles of the neighbouring rocks and lighter allu- 
vium. 

Peat moss forms extensive alluvial deposits on the tops of 
most of the lower rounded hills, and large accumulations are 
to be found in some of the higher hill slopes. In Glenfenzie, 
and on the ridges of Wester Morven, bordering with Strathdon, 
and on the flats of Easter Morven and Culblean, peat moss 
occupies extensive tracts, the kind and quality always depend- 
ng upon its position. Below Loch-Muick there is a consider- 
able extent of flow moss, apparently of great depth. On 
Knock-brannar, and on the hills and valleys bordering the 
higher parts of Glentanar, on the east, peat moss occupies a 
considerable portion of their surface. 

Hydrography. 

The Dee winds through the centre of the parishes in a south- 
easterly direction from within about a mile of the church of Cra- 
thie, to the bounding water of Dinnet, with Aboyne on the east. 
The river has a clear silvery rocky channel of about 15} miles, 
following the irae of the stream, and its chiof tributaries, 
or “ infant rills of Highland Dee,” are the Girnock, the Gairn, 
the burn of Tullich, the Muick, and the Poulach burn near 
Dee Castle. Eight miles of the lower course of the Gairn is 
in these parishes, and the burn of Tullich, a native stream, has 
its source on the southern slopes of Morven, and has but a 
short precipitous course of 44 miles. On the eastern boundar 
with opis Coldstone and Aboyne, there are several small 
streams which fall into Lochs Dawin and Cannor, thence by the 
burn of Dinnet into the Dee. On the west. and right bank of 
the river, the water of Glen Girnock bounds the parishes with 
Crathie for a short distance, and the water of Muick, a native 
stream, has a course from the Dee to the source of the Allt- 
dubh-loch burn, on the east of Cairn-taggart, of about 18 miles. 
The Poulach burn has but a short precipitous course of about 
five miles from the Dee to its sourse on Cairn Leughan. The 
source, and a few miles of the upper course of the Tanar Water, 
lies on the north-west shoulder of Mont Keen in this parish, 
but it falls into the Dee in the parish of Aboyne, 
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Lochs—Loch Muick is about two miles long, and covers an 
area of 960 acrese The Dhu-loch is about three-fourths of a 
mile long, and covers an area of 60 acres. Loch Buidhe, a small 
mountain tarn, lies between Loch Muick and the Dhu-loch, on 
the southern face of Loch-na-gar, at an elevation of 850 feet 
above Loch Muick. Loch Ullachie, a small loch, lies in a se- 
cluded spot high up in the woods above the houses of Strath- 

irnock. Loch Cannor covers an area of about 225 acres, and 
ch Da-win, on the borders of Logie-Coldstone parish, is of 
much smaller extent. 

Many small mountain streams are everywhere to be met 
with, while the chalybeate and other mineral springs seem to 
indicate the existence of extensive iron-stone strata which have 
never been explored. 

Fishings.—The Dee is an early river for salmon, and, after 
May, the fish swarm in the rocky pools, which can be fished 
only by the rod. Loch Muick contains an abundance of excel- 
lent trout, which average about two to the lb. The water of 
Gairn is a good trouting stream, and the trout run to a fair 
size; occasionally salmon is to be found in the lower parts of 
ra stream, Lochs Cannor and Da-win contain pike and perch 
only. 

Arboriculture and Botany. 


Around Lochs Cannor and Da-win, and all over the Muir of 
Dinnet, from Mill of Dinnet and the Cambus o’ May, north- 
ward, along the eastern slopes of Culblean and Morven to White- 
house on the Braes of Cromar, natural birch, alder, juniper 
bushes, and stunted Scots firs are to be found scattered over 
the uncultivated ground, and far up the crags and hill slopes. 
The margins of the river, from Cambus o’ May, up to the water 
of Gairn, and westward by Coille-creich and the Greystone 
oppest to Abergeldie, are fringed with natural birch, ash, 
alder, and aspen trees; while the plantations of Tullich, and 
Ballater-house, 2.¢., Monaltrie,* and on the face of Creagan- 
riach, and all round Craigandarroch, consist of every variety 
of forest tree of extreme beauty. West of Oakwood Cottage, 
and Milton of Tullich, there are some very fine oak trees, and 
on the sheltered western slopes of Craigandarroch the oak 1s 
indigenous, while, three miles higher up the river, many of 
the Scots firs and larch trees in the woeds of Coille-creich, 4.¢., 


* Monaltrie is derived fromm Monadh-allt-ruidh, which means—‘‘ The hill of 
the smooth flowing stream.” Monaltrie, however, 1s not the onginal name of 
Ballater, or the property ; the site of it being on the north side of the Dee, in 
the glens of Feardar and Aberarder, in Crathie parish, which answers to the 
above descriptive name. 
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the wood of the boundary, are destitute of branches on their 
northern or hill sides. In Glengairn there are few planted 
trees, At the bridge of Gairn there are some small clumps of 
Scots firs and larch, and at Gairnshiel there are some belts of 
larch, but everywhere along the glen, the margins of the stream 
and lower slopes of the hills are covered with clumps of natu- 
ral birch, alders, stray groups of Scots firs, aspen, and rowan 
trees. 

South of the Dee, and along the west side of Glenmuick, 
from Polhollick on the Dee, to the Royal Lodge of Allt-na-gui- 
sach, the Knock Hill, with its grey ruin, Craignaban, the lower 
hills and valley of the Muick, by Birkhall, Tombreck, the Linn, 
and Inschnabobart present one continuous range of planted 

ound of about eight miles in a direct line. The trees on the 

nock Hill (the highest planted ground being about 1,000 feet 
above sea level), consist chiefly of Scots firs of mature growth, 
mixed with larch, birch, and some fine ash trees on the lower 
slopes of the hills. Around Birkhall (800 feet) there is a rich 
variety of forest trees, consisting chiefly of Scots firs, larch, and 
natural birch ; but in the private grounds there are some fair 
specimens of the lime trce, and of ash and elm ; there are also 
some gean trees, which girth seven feet at the ground, and 
Huntingdon willows, which girth six feet. Higher up the glen, 
bythe Linn and Inschnabobart to Allt-na-guisach, the plantations 
consist of mixed Scots firs and larch, with natural birch, hazel, 
and juniper bushes for underwood, and in the planted ground 
around Allt-na-guisach Lodge, where the trees stand at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 1,500 feet above sea level, there are some larch 
trees which girth about five feet at the surface of the ground. 
At the Linn of Muick, and on the east side of the glen, there 
is a thriving plantation of Scots firs and larch. Below the 
Linn, and along the eastern valley of the Muick, there is a 
constant change of scenery, from the rugged rocky glen pro- 
fusely covered with Scots firs, mountain ash, birch, aspen, and 
hazel bushes, to the lower hill tops which are precipitous, bare, 
and rocky. Along the face of the Crags of Braikley and Pan- 
nanich, the old Scots fir trees have been cut down; but the 
lower zone of the hills are covered with masses of natural oaks, 
birch, aspen, and hazel bushes, while higher up in the crevices 
of the rocks, Scots firs and birch of natural growth are seen as 
if they were struggling to hide the shivered rocky face of the 
mountain. Below Pannanich, by Ballaterich and Dee Castle, 
there are some plantations of Scots firs and larch; but alon 
the valley of the river there are large masses of birch, ash, ne 
aspen trees, and the lower uncultivated knolls generally are 
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covered with birch scrub, interspersed with small groups of 
natural grown pinés. At the new mansion of Glenmuick, a 
considerable extent of ground has been enclosed and planted 
with various kinds of forest trees, and, along with the natural 
birch, hazel, aspen, and stray Scots firs in the lower ground, 
the surrounding tract of rugged rocky heaths may soon be 
clothed with thriving plantations. 

Botany.—This district presents a fertile field to the botanist. 
Besides the plants which are common in the lower grounds, 
some of the rarer plants are to be found in the mountains, and 
bordering the rivers and lakes, viz. :— 


Adoxa moschatellina—Tuberous Moschatell. <Alchemilla Alpina—Alpine Lady’s 
Mantle. 
Allium ursunum—Broad-leaved Garlick. Alisma plantago—Great Water Plan- 
tain. 
ps eupatoria—Common Agrimony. Andromeda polifolia—Marsh An- 
" dromeda 
Ajuga reptans—Common Bugle. Aquilegia vulgaris—Common Columbine. 
Arbutus wva-urse—Red Bear-berry. Aspleniwm viride—Green Maiden-hair, 
Spleen-wort. ; 
Athamanta meum—Mountain Stone-parsley. Arena Alpina—Alpine Oat-grass. 
Aretium lappa—Buidock, Clot-bur. Bromus amolls—Soft Brome-grass. 
Bunwm flecuosum—FEarth-nut, Pignut. Briza medxa—Common Quaking-grass. 
i i a epigejos—Small Wood-reed. Cnicus hetcrophyllus—Melancholy 
18tle. 
Cistus Helanthemum—Rock-rose. Comaru n palustre—Marsh Omquefoil. 
Corylus avellann—Common Hazel. Circea Alpina—Mountam Enchanter’s 
Night-shade 
Digntahs purpurea—Fox-glove. Draba verna—Common Whitlow-grass. 
Empetrum mgrwn—Common Crow-berry. Hquusetum fluviatile—Great-water 
Horse-tail. 
Euphrasia officnals—Eye-bnght. Festuca sylvatica—Slender Wood-fescue. 
Festuca elateoor—Tall Fescue-grass. Festuca mvipara—Sheep’s Fescue-grass. 
Galium boreale—Cross-leaved Bed-straw. Gentsana campestris—Field Gentian. 
Geum urbanum—Common Avens, Herb Bennet. Geum rivale~Water-avens. 
a ihe repens—Creeping Goodyera. Gnaphalium dioicum—Mountain Cud- 
weed. 
Hypericum pulchrum—Small Upright St. John’s-wort. Hypericum montanum 
—Mountain St John’s-wort. 
Iria cada aaa Iris, Flower-de-luce, Ilex aquifolium—Common 
olly. 
Linum catharticum— Purging Flax. Lonicera periclymenum—Common Honey- 
suckle, Woodbine. 
sci oad clavatum —Common Club-moss. Littorella lacustris—Plantain 
hore-weed. 
Lycopodium Alpinum—Savine-leaved Club-moss. Melica cerulea—Purple 
Melic Grass. 
see athamanticum—Spignel, Bald-money. Mercurialis perennis—Perennial 
ercury, 
Myrica yale—Sweet Gale, Dutch Myrtle. Mentha arvensis—Corn-mint. 
Narthecum ossifragum—Bog Asphodel. Nymphea alba—White Water-lily. 
ali rrr pere Cammock. Orchis maculata—Spotted Palmate 
rehis. 
Oxyria reniformis—Kidney-leaved Mountain Sorrel. Oxalis acetosella—Com- 
mon Wood-sorrel, 
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Parnassia palustris—Common Grass of Parnassus. Prunus padue—Bird-cherry. 
Populus tremula—Trembling Poplar, Aspen. Potamogeton compressa—Flat- 
stalked Pond-weed. ; 
Prunus spinosa—Sloe-tree, Blackthorn. Primula veris—Cowslip, Paigle. 
Pyrola media—Intermediate Winter-green. Quercus robur—Common Oak. 
Radiola millegrana—All Seed. Reseda luteola—Wild Woad, Dyers’ Weed. 


Sambucus ebulus—Dwarf Elder. 
Saxifraga aizoidis—Yellow Mountain-saxifrage. 
Thrift 


Sanicula Huropwa-—Wood-sanicle. 
Statice armeria—Common 


Seuttelaria galericulata—Common Skull-cap. Scirpus fluitans—Floating Olub- 


rush. 
Triglochin palustre—Marsh Arrow-grass. T'rollius Huropeus—Mountain Globe- 


flower. 


Vaccinium oxycoccus—Marsh Whortle-berry. 
Whortle-be 


Vaccinium vitis-idea—Red 


Verbaseum thapsus—Great Mullein. Veronica saxatillis—Rock Speed-well. 


Veronica Alpina—Alpine Speed-well. 


Loology . 
QUADRUPEDS. 
Latin Names. English. Scotch. 
Cervus elaphua, Red-deer, Stag, 
Cervus dama, - Fallow-deer. - 
Cervus capreolus, Roe, - . sa 
Vulpes vulgaris, Fox, - - Tod, - - 
Felis catus, - Wild Cat, - - sie 
Martes fagorum, Common Martin, Mertrick, - . 
Lutra vulgaris, Common Otter, as sii 
Sciurus vulgaris, Common Squirrel, m ae 
Lepus timidus, Common Hare, Maukin, - - 
Lepus cunniculus, Rabbit, Coney, Kinnen. - - 
Lepus variabilis, | Alpme Hare, - White Hare, - 
Muatella vulgaris, Weasel, - . Whitret, - - 
Mustella putorius, Pole Cat, - - Foumart, - - 
Mustella erminea, Ermine, Stoat, - Stoat. - : 
Meles Taxus, + Badger, - - Brock, - - 
Talpa Europea, Mole, - +  Moudywort, = - 
Erinaceus Huropeus,Urchin, - - Hedge-hog, - 
Mus musculus, - Common Mouse, ve “es 
Mus sylvaticus, - Field Mouse. - ’ is 
Mus ratius, - Black Rat, - House Rotten. - 
Mus decumanus, Brown Rat, - Ground Rotten. 
Arvicola aquatica, Water Role, - Water Rat, - 
Veapertilis marinus, Common Bat, - Sui sie 
FISHES. 

Salmo salar, - Salmon, -_ - 
Salmo hucho, - Bull-trout. - 
Salmo salvelinus, hd ara - - 
Salmo trutta, - Sea Trout, - 
Salmo eriox, - Gill-flap—Grey. . - 
Salmo farioz, - Common Trout, sad sls 

ius, - Common Pike,- Ged, - - 
Anguilla vulgaris, Common Eel, - ee cas 
Perca fluviatilis, Common Perch, 


Leuciscus Phocinus, Minnow, - : 


Gaclic. 
Fiadh. 


Earha. 

Sionnach bulgaire. 
Cat fiadhaich. 
Taghan. 

Doran dor-chie. 
Feorag. 
Maigheach. 


M aigheach-gheal. 
Neas. 


Foclan. 


Broce. 

Famh, Uir-reathabh. 
Gaineag. 

Luch. 


Radan-uisque. 
Ialtag, Dualtag. 


Bradan. 


Tarrag-heal. 
Gealag. 


Breac. 

Geat-iasg. 

Hasgann 

Muc-lochaidh, Creag- 
ag-utsge, 

Mion-iasg. 


Latin Names. 
Anguis fragilis, 
“ipera communis, 


Triton a uaticus, 
Triton vulgaris, 
Rana temporaria, 
Bufo vulgaris, - 


Ardea cinerea, - 
Gallinule chloropis, 


Anas Boschas, - 


Anas penelope, - 
Anser palustris, 
Anser ferus, = 
Cygnus ferus, - 
Tadorna vulpanser, 
Larus canus, - 
Larus ridibundus, 
Totanis calulria, 
Totanus hypolencos, 
Hematopus ostrale- 
gus, - bs 
Fulwa atra, - 
Cinculus aquaticus, 


Scolopax rusticola, 
Scolopax gallinago, 
Scolopax gallinula, 


Corvus corax, - 
Corvus corone, - 
Corvus corn, - 
Pica condata, - 
Corvus monedula. 
Corvus frugilegus, 
Lagopus Scotiwus, 
Lagopus vulgaris, 
Tetrao tetrix, - 


Perdix cinerea, 
Columba palumbus, 


Vanellus cristatus, 
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English. Scotch. 
Blind Worm, - Slow Worm. 
Common Viper or 

Adder,” - cal - 
Water Eft. - 

Brown Eft, . Ask, - 
Frog, - Paddock, - 
Common Toad, - - Tead, - 

Brrps, WATER FowLs. 
Common Heron, _Craiged Heron, 
Gallinule, or Water 

Hen, - - Stank Hen. 
Mullard, Common 

Duck, - Mire Duck, 
The Wigeon, - Ateal. = - 
Grey Goose, - sd Goose, 
Wild Goose. - : 
Wild Swan, - 

Sheldrake, - Sly Goose. 
Common Gull, - Seca Maw, 


Black-headed Gull, Hooded Maw. 


Red-shank. - 


Common Sandpiper, Killileepie. 


Oyster Catcher, 
Bald Coot. - 
Water Dipper, 


Brookouzel, rer sda 


Charadrius pluvialis,Green Plover, - 


Charadrius morinel- 


lus 
Charadrius hiaticula, Ringed Plover or 


Falco tinnunculus, 


Falco (milvus vul- 


g aris), ° 


Sea Pyot, 
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Gaelic. 


Nathair. 
Deare-luehair. 
Losgann. 
Losgan-dubh. 


Corra-riathach, 
Lacha chinn uaine. 
M uir-geadh. 7 


Fala. 
Favileann. 


Gille-bride. 


Ghoba-uisge. 


Wood-cock, - Coilleach coille. 
Common Snipe, Croman loin. 
Jack Snipe. - ss 
Lanp Brrps. 
Raven, - - Corby, - - Titheach. 
Carrion Crow, or Madden Crow. aa 
Hooded Crow, - Hoody, - - Fionnag. 
Common Magpie,  Pyot, : - Phioghaid. 
Jackdaw, - - Kae, - - Cathay. 
Rook, - : Craw, - - Creumhach, Rocus. 
Red Grouse, - Moor eet, - Coileach ruadh. 
Ptarmigan, Tarmachan. 
Black Cock, Black 
Game, - Black Ser . Coileach dubh. 
Common Partridge, ; Si Cearc-thomain. 
Ring Dove, Wood 
Pigeon, - Cushat, - - Smudan. 
Common Lapwing, Peesweep, Teuchat, Curcag, abhararcan- 
luachrach. 
Whistling Plover. 6 
Dottrel, - - Dottrel, - - Amadan mointich. 
Dottrel, - Sandy Laverock. 
Kestrel, - - Wind Hover. - 
Kite, : - Gilead, - + Clamhau-gabhlach, 


croman-lochaidh. 
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Latin Names, 
Buteo nisus, - 
Buteo eraginosus, 
Circus cyaneus, 
Otus vulgaris, - 
Aluco jflammeua, - 


Strizc Stridula, 


Hirundo rustica, 
Hirundo riparia, 
Cypsclus apus, - 
Caprimulgus Huro- 
peus, e 
Turdus musicus, 
Turdus pilaris, 
Turdus merulu, 
Turdus torquatus, 
Saxicola Oenanthe, 


Sasxtcola rubctra, 
Sylvia rubecula, 
Sylvia phenicurus, 
umenius arquata, 
Cuculus canorue, 
Emberiza citrinella, 
Emberiza miliaria, 
Emberiza nivalis, 
Alanda arvensis, 
Parus cerulus, 


3 


+ 


* FARMS AND FARMING. 
English. Scotch. 
rrow Hawk, : sd 

oor Buzzard, Mire Gled. - 
Hen Harrier, - es os 
Long-eared Owl. 
Barn Owl, - 
Ivy Owl, BrownOwl,Screech Owl, - 
The Swallow, Chimney Swallow, 
Sand Swallow, - ; 
Common Swift, Black Martin. 
European Goat- Night Garr, Goat 

sucker, - Owl. 
Common Thrush, Mavis, - - 
Fieldfare Thrush, Feltifare, - - 
Blackbird, - Merle, - - 
Ring Thrush, - Ring Owzel, - 
Fallow-chat, Wheat- 
ear, - - Stane-chacker, - 

Whin-chat, - Whuin.-chacker, 
Red-breast, - Robin Red.-breast, 
Red-start, - . 
Common Curlew, Whaap. - - 
Cuckoo, . - Gowk,_ - - 
Yellow Bunting Yite, - 
Common Bunting, Corn Bunting, - 
Snow Bunting, Snow-flake, = - 
Field Lark, - Laverock, - 
Blue Titmouse, Ox-eye. 


Parus ater, - Colemouse, = - 
Pyrrhula vulgaris, Bullfinch, Red-hoop, Nobe, - - 
Pyrgita domestica, House Sparrow, ss 

ingilla ceebebs, Chafiinch, - Shilfa,  - - 
Fringilla cannabrina, Brown Linnet, - Grey Lintie, - 
Fringilla linaria, Rose Linnet, - Rose Lintie, - 
Fringilia spinus, Siskin. - - sos 
Fringilla carduclis, Goldfinch, - Gold-spmk. - 
Pyrrhula vulgaris, Greenfinch, - Ne 
Troglodytes vulgaris, Common Wren, Kitty-wren, - 
Regulus cristatus, Golden-crested 

Wren. 
Regulus trochilus, Willow, or Yellow 
: Wren, - : ee 

Certhia familiaris, Common Creeper, Tree Speeler. - 
Motacilla boarula, Grey Wagtail, - ak 
Motacitla alba, White Wagtail, zs 
Motacilla flava, Yellow Wagtaul. as 
Anthus pratensis, Meadow Titlark, Meadow Tithng. 
Turdus viacivorus, Missel Thrush, Shreitch. 
Turdus torquatus, King Thrush, - be 


Farms and Farming. 

The following abstract will show the number of agricultural 
and grazing holdings in the parish, in a classified form, viz. :— 
No. at and above No, atandabove No. at ou above No. at bor above No. at and above 


Gaelic. 
Speir-sheog. 


An-t-enn-fionn, 
Gailleach-ordhohe 
heal 


gheal, 
Cumhachag, Oail 
leach oidcho. 
Gobhian-gaotth. 
Gobhlan-gainbhich, 


Smeorach. 
Liatruiag. 
Lon-dubh. 
Dubh-chraige. 


Cloichearan. 


Broinn dearg. 
Ceann dearg. 


Cuthag, Cuach. 
Buidheag bhealaihd. 
Gelag-bhuachair. 


FHun-t-sneachdaidh. 
Viseag. 


Cailcheag chean-dubh. 
Corcan coille, 
Gealbhan. 
Briecan beatha. 
Gealan lin. . 
Glaisean darach. 
Dreathan. 


Breal-anesil. 


Dhubh-chraige. 


£100 0 
of yearly rent, and under £100. and under £50. and under £20. and under £10. 
13 26 32 34 29 


And 25 oceupants of houses and land under £5 of yearly rent, 


